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THE TKANSEOJiMED iSEAND. 

A STORY OF THE SOUTH SEAS. 

CMAPTER I. 

When Napoleon was in Egypt, at the period of 
ills unscrupuloiis invasion of that country, he 
wished, it is said, to impress its native chiefs 
wth a sense of the vast power of their con- 
querors. Eor that purpose, some chemical ex- 
periments were performed by the scientific men 
attached to Buonaparte’s staff, and wonderful 
Hansformations were in consequenoe effected. 
Napoleon judged wisely in thus selecting che- 
mistry as the medium for astonishing the l^^p- 
1 . — PnBLTSHBD Mat 4, 1864. 


uiaiiB ; lor assurecliy th^re was no science so 
well calculated to remind them of their owti 
magiciaJK of ^d. The chemi^ can change a 
black into a wSite colour, can transform poisons 
into health-givin§ medicines, ajjp^'C ti t of nau- 
seous or inodorous substance^Jan extract 
ciops and fragrant perfum%s. 

"Wonderful as is the chemist’s skill, lyprever, 
there is a moral and a s|)iritual chemistry 
sionaUy diBpla3’'ed in the world around us wii| * ^ 
is still more marvellous — that by which ^ 
extracts good out of evil. Often and < 
this problem has been wori^d otffc 
governor bf the universe, sro:^ 

PEK?e (mk 
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upon a large, and Bometimea upon a small scale, 
we scarcely know an instance in wliicli it was 
more dhigularly demonstrated thali in a small 
islet in the Pacific Ocean, not much larger than 
the area of Hyde Park. In Pitcairn’s island, 
for to that locality we refer, the. dark elements 
of lawlessness, licentiousness, murder, and in- 
fidelity, wore, by the grace of God, and the 
power of his Holy Spirit, blessing the perusal of 
a copy of the sacred volume, transformed into 
the fair and beauteous qualities of love, pe^e, 
gentleness, order, and tranquility. In opening 
a publication intended to occupy in its perusal 
% portion of the day of holy rest,* we have se- 
lected this subject because it illustrates in an 
Eigreeable form many important spiritual truths, 
while it has all the attractions of novelty in con- 
sequence of the recent visit to this country of a 
gentleman who, for more*than twenty years, has 
laboured on the spot as an evangelist and pastor. 

Pitcairn’s islanais a small speck in the Pacific 
Ocean, about 1200 miles from Otaheite. it 
belongs to a region where tVo bountiful Creator 
bas scattered beavities with a lavish hand, and 
vhere by a little stretch of the fancy we might 
mppose the Isles of the blest,” of which poets 
lave dreamed, to be situated. A sunnj clime, 
Topical plantSj rich fruits, gorgeous flowers, m%- 
estic sunsets, and the perpetual roll of an ocean 
)f azure blue round its coral-bound shores, ren- 
ler Pitcairn a spot calculated to charm the 
nost ardent fancy. At the period of which we 
vrite it was uninhabited, being known only by 
lame, and scarcely even that to the inhabitants 
)f Europe. ^ 

In 1767, when Captain Ci^rteret was cruising 
n these latitudes^ a young midshipman, of the 
lame of Pitcairn, the first to discover what 
cemed in tlie dijit^ce to be iittle ebe than a 
-all rock. On drawing nearer, it was diecovev^d 
o be an island in miniature; but tera-i 
)cstuous state of the waters thdt ewnpjpAssed 
t, forbad all landing upon it.. The young gen- 
lemaii who first saw it had his name given to 
t (alas ! for the brevity of human distinctions, 
le died soon afterwards) ; a brief record was 
nade of the event in vessel’s log ; the next 

One great aifi of this periodicalj^ve observe, is 

0 obtain admission among the of those millions 

■f our popiT^iiitiA whom the late*r«ligious census has 
h!^n to be livii^m a state of estrangement from all re- 
l^ous ordinances^^Vhile keeping in view, therefore, the 
difiCation of the establiited Christian, we should come 
horttf^our mission unless we endeavoured to provide 
fading of such a chai'acter m is calculated to lay hold upon 
lie minds of the masses whom the rest of the Sabbath dis- 
ngages from secular pursuits, and who, it is to be feared, 
re very ill provided with suitable publications for that 
ay. To effect this desirable object, it will be uecessar^Ho 
itersjierse ^aver fl^ticles with others specially attractive 

1 subject, and at times rudimentaiy in their theological 
cachings. 
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hydrographer who drew a chart of the South 
sea, perhaps, added a new dot to it ; Captain 
Carteret shortly mentioned the cii'cumstance in 
a printed narrative of his voyage ; hut this was 
all that was known gf Pitcairn for many a long 
day. How silently are important events often 
bom into existence. The complex web of Pro- 
vidence is being constantly woven around us by 
a Divine hand ; but there is no bell to . ring, in 
the Jacquard loom in the BxhiWtion of 1851, 
and announce that some new thread, 44e first 

E ortion of ^ome beauteous pattern, is about to 
e introduced. \ ‘ • 

, Some twenty years had rolled on since the 
discovery of Pitcairn, when, in 1787, Bounty^ 
a vessel hearfiig the British pennant, was on her 
homeward voyage from Otaheite, laden with 
plants of the bread-fruit tree, which the govern- 
ment of that day intended* to introduce into the 
West Indies. Calmly and majestically the ship 
sailed on, apparently all peace and tranquillity, 
everything m it seemingly the very type of disci- 
pline and order. But this calm was a deceptive 
one. Within that vessel there was smouldering 
^the sullen fire of sinful and evil passions which 
wanted but an appropriate opportvinity to break 
forth into a blaze. Eletcher Christian, a young 
man of a respectable family in the north of 
iPngland, gifted with good abilities, but ' of a 
quick revengeful sj^irit, was on board tljc 
Bounty^ in the capacity of master’s mate. His 
superior in command, Captain Bligh, appears to 
have been of an unhappy temper, and of an 
exacting and imperious disposition. Ah ! what 
need is there, in all the relations of life, of the 
grj^ce of Christian love.* How would the in- 
equalities of our kocial system be rectified did 
but this grace everywhere prevail, dixipping like 
oil upoy. all the jarring wheels of the political 
machine. • Had# Bligh but remembered * thc^ 
Divine conjmaiid, “Forbear threatening;” hail 
hd acted u^Jer the habitual conviction that lie 
too “had a ^aator An •heaven;” and lind Flet- 
cher Chriftriffl^i^^^oniDered the Divine command, 

“ Be not gfVCi?oome of evil, b^it overcome evil 
with good,” our story would not have had to be 
written. But, alas I 'it was far otherwise. Bligh 
kept his crew in a state of exasperation, and 
Cliristian^ resenting his treatment, gave way to 
the spirit of revenge. He fomented a mutiny 
amongst his companions, which came to a head 
on the 28tli of April, 1789 — a day which had 
been preceded by a night remarkable even in 
that tropical region for its stillness and beauty. 

Into tlio detiiils of that mutiny it is ngt our 
province to enter here. Let it suffice to Siiy 
that Captain Bligh, with a handful of men who 
had remaihed fiiithful to him, and a small allow- 
ance of provisions, was placed in a smaU boat, 
laden to w-^ithin a few inches of the water’s edge, 
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and left to the mercies of the wind and waves. 
As the unhappy commander aw’oke to a percep- 
tion of the calamity that had befallen him, he 
made a farewell appeal to the conscience of 
Christian, on the subject nf his undutiful con- 
duct. The reply expressed the stormy tumult 
of feeling that raged within : “I am in hell — I 
am in heU, Captain Bligh,” he said — expressions 
incoherent pt^haps, but suf&ciently significant, 
how ever interpreted, of the yolcanic &es that 
raged^thin. “ There is no peace to.the wdeked, 
saith my Grod ;^he is as the trcAiblcd sea which 
cannot rest.’* , • • 

Having seen the last of the boat of Captain 
Bligli and his creyr, the mutineer's turned the 
head of their vess^ back to Otaheite, longing 
for the revelry and sensual ease which they 
hoped there to enjoy. In those days, our sea- 
men were too often but emissaries of evil, and, 
while professing the name of Christ, brouglit to 
lieathen lands only a subtler and more degrading 
form of liealhenisra. There was indeed some- 
thing mournfully afFecting in the spectacle 
w'hicli the mutinOLis vessel now presented. She 
had flung to the winds liiie restraints of law ancT 
order. Like some wild youth or prodigal, who 
has thrown aside all the barriers of discipline or 
}>arental control, she hurried ^n, lured by the 
fill so mirage of siiiful pleasure, and d^reaming 
that no retribution awaited her. But never, as 
the sequel will show, was mistake more com- 
pleto. Though tlib ocean did not cngulph the 
guilty crew — though the winds did not over- 
whelm them iS their fury (as in the providential 
gov(3rriment of God tj^ey might liave been per- 
mitted to do) — the retribution was equally 
(diectual. They -carried in their own breasts the 
witness and the avenger of their cririn). “ To 
s(H*,” says an American divin^% see men 

reasoning against retribution, Avhen retribution 
is working w ithin them ! Iteasoning' agaijist flie 
goyerjimeiit of God an4 ^temul justice, w-hen 
doing u])ou tbcnisclves the very w'ork of n5ivino 
goveruiueTit, and the sorest part of the retribu- 
tive vengeance! They may reason against a 
judgment to come, but it is like reasoning 
against the fact of their own existence. It is a 
necessity as inexorable as tlie memory of sin.” 

Ere long, the Bounty reached once more the 
shores ot Otaheite ; but there a difliculty arose. 
In w’hat manner should they account to the 
natives lor their unexpected return, and for tlic 
absence of their coniiiiander and so many of the 
crow^ Tliere w'as but one course open, and that 
Avas to follow’ the crime which tlicy hud com- 
mitted Avith a lie ; for let the young reader 
remember that sin is over ])i’olific, and lliat oi^ 
deviation from j-ectitude almost inevitably neces- 
sitates a second, in the shape of a falsehood, to 
cloak it. The lie Avas soon told. The mutineers 


had met, they said, the Otaheitans’ old friend, 
Captain Cook, and Bligh, with a portion of 
their comrades, had joined him. The simple- 
minded children of tlie south readily credited 
the tale, and warmly Avelcomed the w^anderers to 
their shores. Beflection was flung to the Avinds, 
and Christian and his companions indulged in 
the pleasures of sin for a season. It Ayas only 
for a season^ however ; the pleasures of sin never 
last longer. The mysterious phantasmagoria 
pHinted by a miiltj- conscience would flash across 
their soul. Imagination would paint their com- 
mander and his crew suftbring the horrors of 
starvation, or engiiljihed in tlie ocean ; Avhile at 
other times it would represent . them as safely 
guided to some European settlement ; their tale 
of WTong echoing through tlio community ; go- 
vernment justly indigpant at the outrage on their 
authority, and tlie avenger of blood upon their 
track. Ah ! Elotchcr Christian, little did you 
feresee the miseries that were to track your 
deviation from tlaj*' path of duty. Would that 
thy example may ring like an alarm-bell in tlio 
cars of any young man dallying with temj)tatioTi, 
and startle him back from the edge of the 
precipice. 

No time was to be lost ; so the mutineers con- 
cluded on seeking a safer shelter than what 
Otaheite afforded. LeaAdng, therefore, a por- 
tion of the crew behind them, they again set 
sail.* Cain found no rest for the sole of his 
foot, and so seemed it to be Avith this little com- 
pany. 'Mutual recriminations ensued, and 
Chriiifcian’s temper became broken, moody, and 
fitful, lie again landed at Tonbonai, and as the 
first fratricide built acity,tocaso by occupation his 
mental agony, so he ordered a fort to be con- 
structed ; but the work pros;^eTed not. Again, 
Avith adieavy heart, he ordered the anchor to be 
l^caved, the sail to be unfurled, and once more 
the ‘‘ Bounty,*^’ like a guilty thing, sought some 
spot where it might evade tlie grasp of justice. 
'Thus sailing about, the little island of Pitcairn 
was reached. Situated at a vast* distance from 
any other land, and ii&cccssible except at cer- 
tain slates of the weather, it seemed to 
promiscs^'c'lusion and protection. Now% then, 
the die whs tjff^be cast, and the last link tliat 
bound them to tli^j society of civilized man to be 
cut, by the destruction of thoffvessel. The 
little party accordingly landed^nd, unshipping 
their effects, carried them ashore. Amongst 
other things, some books were landed. ^If w’o 
examine these closely, we shall mark an old 
Bible lying in the heap. That volume, reader, 
w’o shall meet with again before closing this 
e^ntful history. All ha\dng;^bc6r^ arranged, 

* They carried also 'With thein six Tahitian men and 
t'welve Tahitian women; of the latter, nine were wives of 
the mutineers, and three were -wives of the Tahitians, 

n 2 
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tba hrmd » applied* and il^ lEhmntj b wn^ped 
in itamiw^flikmea that tyj^ too apiiropnateljr 
the firm of reman*e, vfikb tlie mutitieeni mm 
aurrounckd. 

And now the 4aod ia dona* tho work of 
daatructiou U contplatol They aland cm tlie 
arnl of their adopthm hMCfrfbrward to herd with 
aavaip*a* and to ahaiw no more the dolighta of an 
Eiijf^tiah home. When the pilgrim udhem, in 
the Mayflower, landed on the a^torea of America, 
aevere priirftiona and an unknown wildemmaa 
lay befom them; but they felt neither lonely 
nor diaootiriiged, ibr Oon waa with them — a 
aun and a abield — a reij preaerii n^fuge in the 
time of trouble. Far different, ahoi ! waa it with 
Fletcher Chriattan and hia crew. In an em- 

E hatie aenae, th^ atood alone — exilea from social 
fo~fugitiycu ironi justice — while unrepeutcd 
guilt arose aa a wall (if si-parniioti l>etween them 
and their Cn*ntor. Unhappy imm! But ht'n^ 
far the im*scot the curiam must tall upon the 
seen#?. Oiir next chapt(*r own a new pluiA* 
of tills eventful tnitis5ction,‘*nna fiiniiah a fn*sh 
illiistruiiou of that ihriliing maxim of the Divine 
r(‘caril, *Vfh* ?uire your sins will find you (nit/’ 
Ves, reader, it iHi\cn so; in eternity, if not in 
time, all sin not put nw ay^by a living faith* in the 
atoneiiumt of the Saviour, linda its victim out. 


FIKMXPAS OF KKLir.IOirs PRTNCIPI^E. 

FaxKK KuwABna, a young married ipan, em- 
plnveci us a workman in an Eoglnli inanufue- 
ton% was converted. His conviuwioii wii4'<h*ep 
and genuine; it reached both heart and lif<\ 
The ciiange was complete, and from Uuiig lu^ 
toriouady Irtfting and thoughtless, he beeanie a 
proverb" for cbewfil gravity and sorioiia deport- 
ment. ^ 

Very delightful waa the first exi>cru'nc«* af 
tliat young man. A good workman, lie enjoyiHl 
(Hiustant employment, with wages sufficient to 
procun? the etmifortP of life. lie had a thrifty 
w ife. who \va#bMl to Jeiuis by hin own influence. 
Their cottagi* was the house of prayer. R<*H- 
gion, plenty, health/ and mntenimeni dw'clt 
with them ; probably then? was another 
home ill Kn^^huid mom ph nsaiigt than that of 
this youngii 4 Wua m(H*h:\ni«?. a t 
iBut pietyiffVot an eft'cctuiil shield to defend 
from trouble, Tf su^(Hwis, gloriously supports, 
the su fierer ; but bis path to lu»aven is ap- 
pointllR to lead ihro^ti ** iiuich tribulation/’ 
Aa in nature, "tho sioriu-cloud gathers in the 
horixon while the sun shitu^s with splendour in 
the heavana ; so in the kjngdom of grace, 
the child #f Go4 jtyoiees in ease and pn'sjH'rity, 
mid asoenda the summit ofc l^sgah, he may ixwl 
tiasured that events an* in pn^jiaraiinu which 


will hurl him down to the vale of Baea — to tlw 
pUeii of wet^jpivig and lameniati<m. 

It waa thus with Frank Edwards and hta 
happy fiunfly. In the midst of their prosperity, 
advenaly looked in iH their cottage door ; po- 
verty mt down at their table. Lest vs trace the 
cause of their trouble. One day a lucrative 
order came, and all hands were set to execute it 
with the utmost haste. l%e week was closing, 
and the work waa unfinished. ^On Saturday 
ewening the overseer entered and ssidK^o the 
men, ** You must work all day to-morrow.’* 

Frank tr^|rtanby remOTihersd fbe fourth c<uii- 
maridment. Ho resolved to keep it, because he 
felt that bisjiuty to G<»d required him under 
all circumatauces to refrain from bbour on the 
I.#or(rs day. CHfmng an inward prayer to God, 
he resfxjctfully addivssed the overseer. 

“ Sir, to-morrow is Sunday.” 

” I know it, but our order must Iw execiitA’d.” 

” Will you exciW Tr»f. sir, fri>m working (>n 
the J.rfOrd*s day ?” 

No, Frank, I can’t exciuw' jiny oue. Tlu* 
eoinpaiiy w ill give you double wagei<, and you 
»?nu>t wv>rk.” 

** I am ■ orrv, n\r. bn\ T cannot work to-mor- 
row.” 

Why not, Mr. Edwards r you know our 
m'cca«itie»(, and Vi? otl'er vou a fair, remunera- 
tion.” r* 

Sir, it w'ill be a sin against God, and no ne- 
ecMiaity is strong enough, no,^>riee high enough, 
to iiiuuce uu* to oftetid my ^I:vk♦'r,” 

** J am not here to argu*’ thf riorality <tf the 
(juestion, Fnink ; you luust tutluT work to-mor 
row or be di»cbar;j;ed.” 

I eaunot Invatale, sir, a Tuoment ; T ha\e 
resolvi^d to plea;^** (Jod. Gust what enHhIy 
price it iimv, 1 v ill keep Iub coininiindments.” 

“ Theii,‘^l^, j'.dwarujj, if you will Ht«*p into 
Ik^ count iag:-room, I will pay y>u what the 
company owJ^s vou. and you will then loavo our 
eataUiahmemt.’^ ' * 

To say that Frank’s heart did not shrink fi tMu 
this triad would be to deny his humaniiv : hut 
hia faith came to his ludp. Gasting himMdf 
upon Ood, he gathen^d up his tools and entered 
the counting*r(H>m. 

The oversiH^r w'as extremely unwilling to pari 
with Frank, for be was a sup<*rior workman, and 
since his conversion had l>een the most trusty 
man in the empfovment of iho company. Ho 
theivfoxc addressed him very kindly, while hand- 
ing him hia wages : — Mr .Edward.^, had vou 
not better re-cunsider your resolution !Re- 
member, work is scan*e, we pay you high wages, 
and it is not often wc renpuro you to labour on 
Sunday,” 

** Sir/’ replied Frank, my mind is fixed. I 
W’ill not worik on Sundays if 1 have to stame,” 
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Wry wt-U* ftir/' tin; cool aiwwcr of th*» | ht* rnoH*t^ in ?t. lie had olM^ed God, ho mud, 
otemi€*r, trijo, n 4 >t being » Cfarivtian, oouM not | and God would take <^ro of him* would 

appn^^iato iho noble boroiam of I'rmik’a rouly. bmak out of darkiie«it. All would yot be well. 

On nfachittg hi» humble cottage, the 8o spoke hia unvWlding faith ; hia fixed heart 

could not forbear a »igh» aw the thought flitted doubted not. The blacker the cloud, the more 
hia miud* that posaibly Im might Boon Dicrring grew the ©ye of ht» triumpliing faith. 
K>#e hU botne comforts. But that sigh ww» ino« With hia Mary the* ease was diflbiwnt. Her 
mcQiury. He remembt^red the promtae of Gk>d, faith was weak/ and, prenaing her babea to her 
azui grew cabody peaceful. Enteri^ hia house, bosom, she ofUut wept, and bent before the 
: to his ** Mary, 1 am diaelmrged!” sweeping storm. 

** Di^^diarged, Fratdi ! Wltai liaa bafuiened ? Cbe winter |>assed away, and Frank waa still 
Oh \\ )y.\t will bixjome of us ! 1^11 nh wny you in the fiery furnace, nninciug, h<mever, ami^t 

arx' a7-<ci\arged!*^ « ^ the flames. Some friends oflm^ liim the means 

** calm, ^fary ! God arill provide ! I left of emigrating to the United Slates. Hen^ was 
the shop beeauiH* 1 would not bre^k tl\e Lord’s j a light gleam. He rtyoiml in it, and pn'jmrt'd 
du\\ Ihey wzinttnl me to work to- morrow, and j to miit a place which refused him bread hecauHo 
In^cauiH* 1 n*fust‘d they discbaigtyl mo.” ; he leartHl God. 

.Mjry was silent. She looked doubtful, as if j Behold him ! that inartjT-mtvhanic, on boanl 
ti<»t tjtijic sun* that her busband was right. Her* the emigrant ship. TIit Whih^ satis t^ateli the 
fiuth was not so sln>«g as Fnuik's, nor was her ! favoring brtH*re, luid with a m>ul full of 
character so din: ided. In hei^heart she thought, i J*^nk lt>oktHl toward this w*ty»teni world. A 
as thousands of disciples would under! smart » pleasant passj^\ brought them to one of 

similar ein‘um«tujuce?», that m*r husband had ; the Atlantic cities. 

gunt^ tiM) far. But idtluuigh she said noliuiig, I Here be s<Kin found that his faitfa had not 
I’j'aiik read her thotight^ and grii*ved over hcr^ Intm misplaci'd. The first w^wk of his arrival 
want of faith. | saw him not luendy employiHl, hut filling the 

Sweet w’as the hour <‘f fariuly prayer to Frank J station (»f foreman in the establishment of some 
that evening, swwter stiil wau the sf'cret devu* . extensive niac*iuf lists. 

u ui i*f the closet, and he never cIcrrhI his eyes j ProsjH*rity ih>w’ smiled on Frank, and Mary 
with rnon* he:ivifiily calmnt*ss of spii.t than once iiioro n»joic<*<l in the possi»«sion of home 
wl.f-n he ^^u^ik to sleep on that eventful 4*vt‘niiig. comforts. They lived in a stylf» far bett^T and 
rhe follnwiiig W 4 if*K brought hVank^s charar- more eomfortuble than wluui in their KTiglish 
ter to a seven r U st. All bis fri^uids cNimdeiilned cottage. Mary,” Frank would often ask, 
hhti ; e\cii iiuunbem of his ehundi aaid pointing to their ebanning little parlour, ** is it 

they ih'Might i»e had gone beyond the strict n** not hi^t to obey God?” 

«;uin lU' Ut <jf tiuly. ’Wlt w^as^wcU,” they srmi, Mary could only reply to this fjucsthm with 
* to honour lite L«^rd’s day; but then a man hk^* siuiles and t<*ars ; for everything around them 
Fratik I'.dwnrtls ought to l<»ok at the wants of said, ” Blcam'd is that mail that nniketh the 
In ^ faunly. aoJ nui at a gnat, and l^*rhaps 1/ord his trust, and rcsjM'ctetll not the proud, 

b*- coCEpelled t<* g.» !«» the workHlmso.’^ tsiurcly he sliaU not bo moved fur eviT.’* 

Tiiih dai^iariliy langii.tgt* for tshristiui^. •But Frank\ trials tvere not over. A aimi- 
biit liicn* an* always too many of ftns class of lar claim for labour on the lord's day w*aa mail© 
irn ,'*' lute >u:ht-w alicing *dfi4!ipk's. Frank «nct upon him in his new situation. An engine for a 
tti* in on ali t^ide^and felt himself without sympa- railroad or steambr>at was broken, and must b<^ 
try A lew' noble, enlightcmed Uhristians, huw'- rt’(mirt‘d. ” You will ki©p your men employed 
ever, .'ulitorcd and oneounigcd him. Frank held through to-morrow, Mr. ^ wards, ho that the 
tuh.iH w'itli a spirit worthy of a martyr, engine may be finished on Monday morning,” 

The rtyud grew darker. Through the in- imid the clWef ovysoer. • 

noeiice <rf bis former employers, who wen? vexed ** 1 cammt dw it. sir; I cannot bnmk the 
Iw'cauirt* he left lh«?nj, tnc other companies re- l,#ord’s da* 1 will work until JhMIiiglit yn 
fi-rd to employ him. Winter came on with Saturday, and begin directly aflkfr midnight on 
fro.*'ts alia stonas. Ilts little stock of savings Monday morning. God’s holy time I wul not 
t^rtulimWy di^^apj.'cared. Poverty stared them in touch/^ ^ 

the fa<^. I'miA’s watch, Mary’s silver spiKms, TWt won't do^ Mr. Edwards. You must 
their k'st furuiturr,% went to the auction shop, work your men through the Sabbath, or the 
They had to leave tlieir pheasant cottage, and owm^rs will dismiss you/* 
o;ic fiijiall garret held the little afflictecl family it so, sir!” replied Frank. ** I crossed 

a ;d the slender n^maiuH of their cottage form-* the Atlantic because i would mitwcfton Sun^ 

' day. . I wail not do itiuire.” 

l>id Frank regret his devotion to God? Mo ! Monday came, and the work was itnftniahejL 
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Frapi expected Iiis discharge. Wliile at work, 
a gentleman inquired for him. ** I wish you to 

go witff me to , to take charge of niy 

establishment. Will you go*?*’ * 

“I don’t know,” replied Frank. “If, as I 
expect, my present employers dismiss me, 1 will 
got If they do not, I have» no wish to leave.” 

“ This is settled. * They intend to dismiss 
yon, and I know the reason. I honour you for 
it, and wish you to enter my establishment.” 

Here again our mechanic saw the handcof 
Qnd. His decision had again brought him into 
tpial, and God had come to his aid. The new 
situation for which ho had just engaged was 
worth much more than the one he was to leave. 
God had kept his promise.* 

lEBANON AJ^fDelTS CEDABS. 

SoMS of the most elegant scripture imagery is 
derived from this mountain, or rather, range of 
mountains, and its scenery.,^ Its trees, its fruits, 
its fragrance, its cattle, its sfiows, and its cooling 
streams, have furnished the sacred writers with 
abundant material for the exhibition of whatever 
is august, dignified, or sublime. The strength, 


called Libanus (or Wliito Mountain) ; the 
other, Anti-Libauus. Tlio sublime elevation, 
the steep ascent, and the gigantic masses which 
shoot into the clouds, excite in the mind of the 
traveller feelings of reverence and astonishment ; 
and should he reach the highest point of Leba- 
non, the immensity of space which expands 
around him becpnies a fresh subject of admira- 
tion. 

The general appearance of Lebanon as it now 
exists, may be thus briefly described : — “ Around 
its base is'a girdle of terraced hills ; higher up 
is a zone of oalJ.and cedar ; nex<s comes a belt of 
green pastures and flowery herbs ; and above, 
the barren, craggy, and snow-covered heights 
of the uppe/ Lebanon.” Streams, fed by the 
snows and ice, descend from the rocks in many 
places, forming beautiful cascades, and diffusing 
a fertilizing influence on every side. 

“But Lebanon,” as another writer observes, “so 
renowned for its* extensive forests of cedar, 
‘ coeval with the sky-crowned mountain’s self,’ 
is now almost entirely unclothed, only here luid 
there presenting to the traveller a solitary spe- 
cimen of its former gloiy^.” 

Various accounts have from time to time been 



beauty, flSnrJrosperity of ttfe churra have been 
shadowed forlk*from these magnificent heights, 
not only over Syria,* but throughout all lands. 

®lis,range of mountains forms the northern 
bc^dary of the Hdly Land, stretching from 
Sidon on the west, to the vicinity of Damascus 
on the east. There are two ridges running 
parallel, in a crescent fCnn, and pursuing nearly 
the course of the Mciterranean — the one 

. C ' 

♦ Fropi “ The Path of Life.*' 


given of the exact number of cedars to be found 
on Lebanon. They differ considerably, since 
some counted the younger trees and others did 
not : — 


In Farer counted . . 26 In 1696» Matindrcll • .16 

1675. P.au\7(Hf .... 24 173H. Pococke .... 16 

'1683. Badidvil , • . • 24 1810, Durcldiardt . . 11 or 13 

1600. Blddttlpb . • .24 .1818, Kicherdsoti ... 8 

1605, De Brovee ... 24 18.12, I.<an}artiuo ... 7 

1612, Lftbgow ; . . 24 1836, Lord LIndiay . . 7 

1630, IVnuenel ... 23 1816; Buekfngbiim . . 20 

1633, Itoc^r • « . . 22 large luid Slagle, 200 mlto- 

1688, LaKoqoe ... 20 getner. 
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'Wliile Dr, Kitto also remarks that .more cedars 
lire now growing in ^fingland than in the whole 
of Mount Lebanon. 

Eobinson, referring to the somewhat seduded 
position of the ancient cedars *now remaining, 
says, They stand in a hollow, as if ashamed, ' 
veriiying the ptoj)hetic allusion, (Isa. xzxiii. 9,) 
Leoanon is ashamed.” And Elliot informs i^s 
that the modem cedars are never allowed to 
attain any cdhsiderable size, the mountaineers 
cuttingHhem down for the sake of the charcoal 
and tar. (See Isaiah x. 16, 1|.) The present 
comparative dbsolation of this o;jce glorious 
region lias been thus celebrated in song : — 

Where are the goodly cedars now, 

That from the stately mountain's brow 
Look'd once upon a land of glory ? 

How thinly scattered now they stand, 

A small and melancholy band, 

Kecorders of their own sad story ! 

They tell us of those pillar'd domes. 

Where princes had their costly homes, 

With gems, and gold, and ivory, 

Wrought by the famed artificer; 

Alas ! they only live to stir 

The bitter tliought, the fruitless sigh ! 

For who can look on ^Lebanon, 

Nor sigh to see its. glory gone? 

Or see unniov’d that front of snow. 

That wont to wear a verdant crown. 

Dart through the misty air its frown 
Upon the bowlxtig scene below ? 

Mourner of Israel J take thy stand 
Upon that height, and there cq|nniaud 
All Sharon’s *ile Bazhan's plain. 

Where once a blooinin|f Surface sittiFd, 

And Siinaner spread hiS banquet wild, 

And Autumn i^tretchcd hit golden reign. 

There from those dbdars mjght be seen 
Unnumbered rills and forests green. 

And cities in the distanf blue. 

With terrac'd Tabor's beamy crest, 

And Carmel £l)r her vintage dfest. 

All bursting ou the cozisciotisVleW, ^ 

What hand hath laid tliat circuit ImTe, 

And scattered thorns and thistles taere. 

Apostate Earth’s toolia^ui'a! dress? 

^Vhat spell upon thsat sceneiy 
Hath made it interdicted lie. 

Mock’d by its claim to fruitfulness? 

The dread anathema of God 

Hath sp’uck the vales and cursed the clod; 

They lie in blank astonishment ; 

Ages of barrenness attest 

The sentence which has all nnblest 

The blessings to his chosen sent. 

MonrnCr of Israel I turn thine eye 
To that prophetic mystery 
Which offers comfort to the soul ; 

See, in the treasure of Grid's woM 
I For thee, e’en thee, rich blessings stor'd. 

And healing grace that “ makeui whole/ * 

Again shall Sharon's roses bloom, 

And Salem rise amid the gloom, 

■ glorious to behold ; ^ 

hen God shall make his promise good^ 

Md the conquest of his blood 
To the lost sheep of Israel's fold. 


EEMARKABLE INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF AN 
AUSTRALIAN SfiTTLEB. • . 

Ik a work of deep interest to every friend of 
missionary enterprise, lately isatied from the 
press, entitled the “Life and Laboifrs of the 
Kev. Samuel Leigh,” and to whi<^ it is our 
inte^ion to refer more largely, we meet with 
the following striking example of the extraordi- 
nary methods which God sometimes adopts in 
<]fder to bring the wandering souls of men to 
himself. The subject of the incident was an 
Australian settler, with whom Mr. Leigh was 
brought into contact in the course of his evan- 
gelic excursions, and who had reduced himself 
to a state of physical necessity and moral de- 
gradation by the habit of intoxication. The 
singular cause which led, under providence, to 
the abandonment of his ruinous excesses is 
worthy of remark, as affording a striking illus- 
tration of that well-known passage of scripture 
-in which the drunkard is warned to beware of 
the deceitful and i&sidious cup, which, however 
sparkling to the eye, and exciting to the taste, 
“ at the last biteth like a seipent, and stingeth 
like an adder.” 

. “ TJhe Lord having raised up two or three 
lay Jielpers,” says his biographer, “Mr. Leigh 
purchased a horse and began to make excur- 
sions into the country. A gentleman in Sydney 
expressed a wish that he would visit a friend 
of his at the settlement of Castlereagh, and 
gave him a letter of introduction. Mr. Leigh 
mounted his horse, and reached Castlereagh late 
in tlfe evening. On riding up to the fence en- 
closing the premises, he observed a gentleman 
I standing at the door. * Sir,’ said Mr. Leigh, * I 
have a letter .from your friend, Mr. M., of Syd- 
ney ; he wishes you to aUcy me to preach to 
your people.’ The haughty settler replied pe- 
^mptorily, *I shall do nothing of the kind.’ 
‘ Perhaps,’ sdld Mr. Leigh, * ^ou will be so kind 
as to allow my horse to remain in your yard all 
night, and permit me to sleep in your bam. I 
shall pay you 'whatevenyou may demand for our 
accommodation.’ The gentleman repeated, in a 
tone and with a vehenfence that settled the 
questioiv* I do nothing of kind.* ^ Do 
you thins,’ inj^ired Mr. Leigh, ‘ that any one 
in the settlementswill take me in&i>the night ?’ 
‘ I think John Lees will,’ soid^e farmer he 
lives about two miles off.^^ ^ 

“ Mr. Leigh turned hxs. horse, and rode, as 
fast ns fhe eiitangling nature of the und^reood 
would admit, ^ sear^ oi the homestead of John 
Lee$. Od arriving at his wood-hut, he knocked 
‘ ^th the end of his w^p at the door, and called 
dut, ‘Will you rec^e a missionary^’ The 
door dpened, and o4t came a little stiff, ruddy 
lad, vmo laid hold of thO bridle with one hapd, 
and the rtirmp with the other, and said, ‘ Get 
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olf, sir! my father will be glad to see you.* 
Iteigb dismounted, and entered the hut. 
TTia astonishment may weU^ be conceived, when 
he observed a number of persons sitting I’ound 
a three-legged table in the most orderly manner. 
Directing the attention of the stranger to some 
books that lay on the table, old Lees said, ‘ We 
were just going to have family worship. Per- 
haps you will have no objection to take that 
duty off my hands?* ^ Not at all,’ said Mr. 
Leigh, and, taking up the Bible, opened it ofi 
Isaiah xxxv. : * The wilderness and the solitary 
place shall be glad for them ; and the desert 
shall rejoice and blossom as tlie rose.* Here he 
was obliged to pause, and allow the tears to 
flow, until he could again command the power 
of utterance. He tlien proceeded wdth the 
second verse : ‘It shall blossom abundantly, 
rejoice even Avith joy and singing : the glory 
of Lebanon shall be given imto it, the excel- 
lency of Carmel and Sharon, they shall see tha 
glory of the Lord, and the*^^excellency of our 
God but he could proceed no further. Five 
minutes before, he had felt himself to bo a 
stranger in a strange land, enclosed in the woods 
of Australia at a late hour, and without a home : 
now he was in Bethel ;* while the verses which 
he had read opened to his view the moral reno- 
vation of the world. He was quite overcome ; 
and his manly spirit, that could unbutton his 
waistcoat to receive the spear of the man-eater, 
was unable to breast the tide of its own feel- 
ings. The gurgling of restrained emoiion in- 
terrupted the harmonious flow of their ev^|;nng 
song, while their prayei^, offered in broken sen- 
tences, were the simple expression of humble 
and adoring gratitude. When they rose from 
their knees, the farmer crossed the floor, and 
seizing IVIr. Leigh^fe hand, squeezed it ujpitil he 
felt as if the blood were dropping from the^ 
points of his fingers. ‘ We liave been praying 
for three years,’ said Lees, ‘that God wquld 
send us a missionary ; itow that you are come, 
we are right glad to see you. We had not even 
heard of your arrival ih the colony,* After 
sujpper they retired tg, rest, exclaiming, ‘ We 
have seen strange things to-day.’ ^ 

“ Next day Bees gave the mifcsionai^ an ac- 
count of the circumstances unde^^which he be- 
came serioife ^Fle was formerly a soldier, be- 
longing to the Ntor South Wales corps. After 
the corps was disbftnded, the Government i 
grantac^im a small allotment of land, with some j 
othef aid, to' commence ^he ‘ settler’s life.* He ^ 
married, and soon had a rising fieunily. After | 
hard work, several acres of tall trees were felled 
by his own axe, and the timber burnt off. Hftr 
live-stock iScreidfed, and he began to thrive. 
But his former propensity*^ for strong drink, 
checked for a while by industry, again developed 
itself, and grew on him, till ho bore all the 


marks of a reckless, confirmed drunkard. It 
happened in his case, as in a thousajid others, 
one useful article after another went, till part 
of his land and all his live-stock were gone, sa?- 
cept one pig^ now fat, and ready for the knife. 
The unhappy man was contemplating the sale 
of this last pig^ to pay oft’ a debt which he had 
contracted for spirituous liquors, when a cir- 
cumstance occurred which changed the whole 
course of his future life, and, we believe, his 
final destiny. While in bed one night, in a 
sound sleep, his^mind wandered to the usual 
place of ccrnvi\^ality : ho was in the act of 
grasping the spirit-bottle to fill another glass, 
when, to his terror, he observed a snalve risiug 
out of the bottle with expanded jaws, and strik- 
ing its fangs in aU directions. Its fli*ndly eve, 
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flashing fire, was fixed upon him, and occasioned 
a convulsive horror, which awoke him ; ho 
thanked God it was but a dream ; yet the im- 
pression then made upon his mind could never 
be obliterated. He regarded the whole scene 
as indicating the iniKsparablo connection between 
intemperance, suffering, and death. Tlie more 
he reflected upon it, the more deeply was he 
convinced of his guilt and danger. His distress 
of mind so increased, that he resolved to go 
over to Windsor, a distance of twelve miles, to 
consult the assistant colonial chaplain. That 
gentleman spoke earnestly and kindly to him, 
recommending the reading of the scriptures, 
nyich prayer, and a believing appropriation of 
the promised mercy of God in Christ ffesus. 
‘ Having obtained help of God,’ he continued 
in the diligent use of these means up to tlie 
time of Mr. Leigh’s arrival.” 
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AUGUST HERMANN FRANCKE, 

OP HAILE. 

Thebe are few to^vns in Germany, of 
•the same size, less attractive than 
Ilalle. “What could Jjake a tourist 
there ?* The streets aiie crqpkci and 

r dirty, as crooked and as dirty as those 
of Cologne ; but then the Saale is not 
the Rhine, and the market church is not 
a cathedral. The scenery in the neigh- 
bourhood, too, is as uninteresting as one can 
possibly imagine. A pleasure-seeking tour- 
ist has nothing to do there, except he should 
liappen to be passing through on his way to 
or from Saxon Switzerland and the Hartz. And 
yet, in primitive railway times, when the 
German railways were conducted generally 
on the principle of stcjpping about sunset 
or shortly after, and starting again the next 
morning, one might have been obliged to spend 
a night there against Ins wU. And where 
ii tourist spends a night, he ought always to 
contrive to spend a portion of the next day 
too. Perhaps he will find some old narrative 
connected with the \)lace, some spirit of olden 
times haunting a broken tower, or a cave, or a 
glen, and calling with spirit-stirring strains, in 
the words of wisdom, ‘‘Whoso is simple, let 
liim turn in hither.” • • 

So we thought as, in the year 185 — , we 
sauntered 4pwn towards the tJniversit^ and 
looked at its long stone stairs ; hut the sight of 
some peasants baking peat within a f?w yards 
of the seat of learning, made us thq|3kful tha^ 
tlie place is distinguished by something else 
ilian its mere outward appefllrance. The saline 
works produce on an average some 20,000^. 
annually, but what arithmetic can tell the value 
ot the salt which Tholuck, and Julius Muller, 
and other professors in this venerable building, 
have pumped and boiled and Bettered over the 
earth ? But we have not wandered far from 
the University till we find ourselves standing in 
tlio midst of a vast pile of buildings, with a fine 
bronze statue ; and here We are reminded that it 
is not merely in the present generation that 
Halle has begun to prove itself a great spiritual 
salt-mifle, for this buildings the orphan-house, 
and that statue, done in Rauch’s best style, is 
in commemoration of the founder of the 
oimhan-house, August Hermann Francke. Be- 
side the good 6ld man stand two children, aud 
underneath, the motto, ** Hy tetjSteb in God.” 


If the reader will only have a little 
patience, we would, tell the story of the 
man and the motto. 

The front of the building had ali’cady pre 
parCd us for hearing something worth the 
trouble, for in the stone above the door was carved, 
^‘They that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength ; they shall mount up with wings as 
eagles and two eagles with out^etched wings 

stood above. The building contains an orphan- 
house, a free school for both sexes, a mercantile 
school, a classical school, with six classes, a 
normal school to train* teachers, with its seven 
classes, a high school, the teachers' dwelling, 
th^ great Canstein Bible depot, a printing and 
bookselling estahlislij^ent, an apothecary’s hall, 
a library with 20,000 volumes, and a museum. 
And all this was the work of one man, brought 
•into eiSstence during the space of one single 
life, anc^left as a monument to tell posterity 
how much man can do if he will. A hundred 
teachers, and three hundred boarders residing 
on the premises, above 2000 children receiving 
instniction, with everything else that one sees, 
awaken a desire to hear the history of tlie 
building and of the founder. He must have 
been a maa of ikith and prayer, we see, for earth 
has no^other magic wand Dy which to conjure 
up such a building, in such a place, at such a 
time, than faith on the Son of God, We 
remember, too, that all this was donb, not in 
the nineteenth century, when the world had 
learnt the^ecrets of railways anff telegraphs, and 
steamers sailing round the world, but in the days 
of tVilliam, prince of Orange, and of queen Anne. 
From the history of the founder we may leam 
something of the power oWaith and love. 

II. TBANCKE AS SGHOi.AB AND STHHENT. 

August Hermann Francjfie was born in Lii- 
beck in 1663. His father was a lawyer, holding 
an ofi&ce oi^eome ^portance in tttat city ; but 
when August waif three years old hfe removed to 
Gotlia, and lived only four years till hp 

w'as called away, leaving youngi Francke an 
orphan in his seventh year. •Instead of sending 
him to school, hi^ pious mother provided pri^mte 
tutors for him till he had reached his thirteenth 
year ; and the training of his young heart in the 
tear of God w^as still regarded as the most im- 
I portunt branch of education. A sister three 
^years older than hiiiselt of a genfie. Idling dis- 
position, the liveliest oT all her companions, w ho 
made the house ring with her joyous laugh, 
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gained ^ great influence over liim, and filled up 
^the chasm which the father's decease had madp 
in his^entle hea^. But this sister's chirf plea- 
Bure consisted in reading the word of God 
prayer, and many an hour did the quiet retiring 
brother listen, as with her silvery voice she read 
out of the Bcriptures, yea, and melt beside her 
as she poured out the warm feeliims of her in- 
most soul to tho orphan's God. “Wnathis sister 
loved he loved, and the hour of prayer, when 
the two children were alone, became the hap- 
piest hour of the whole day. The two hearts 
were linked together like those of David and 
Jonathan. But when a gardener is about to 
rear a strong tree he takes away all supports 
and cuts down all that sheltered the sapling 
bough ; so it pleased Him, who had remoVea the 
fiAther, to call away the sister also. This was a 
hard stroke ; still the youth was not alone, for, 
in his tenth year, he had begged of his mother 
to have a room for himself, where, free from all 
disturbance, he could read and pray. And 
happy is the orphan that to-s learned the power 
of prayer. His solitary hours are no more 
lonely ; no fear that melancholy shall nip that^ 
bud where the heart has learned to hold con- 
verse with the Eternal. Each day, VJ^hen his 
lessons were over, hd hastened to that room 
and renewed his strength, and poured out his 
childlike wishes into a father's ear. One prayer, 
which he often repeated, was — ‘‘ Dear i ather ! 
there must bo all kinds of employments in the 
world, and all must be to thy glory ; but grant 
me such an employment that my whole time 
may be devoted to thee and to thee alonif'!” 

The study of theology was, therefore, his own 
early choice, and there was no want of diligent 
application to prepare himself for that great 
work. He had succeeded so well under private 
tutors, that when he entered the gymilasium, in 
Ills thirteenth year, he was at once placed in the 
highest class. There was no. ‘want of vanity 
when he found hin^elf able to measure his 
stren^h with youn^men of twice his years; 
still ^ere was one efiie^tual means of healing this 
disease, *which would soon, have spoiled his 
whole character. If he could .surpass his fellow 
scholars in Ij^arning, they soon ma^e him feel 
that they could surpass him ^ physical force ; 
and poQE.^ancke, who wat delicate and small 
for hia yeaw^nd who was not accustomed to 
the ways of a schoql, was obliged to bear taunts 
and blows unrevenged. This, however, was 
muah better for hiip than flattery. After at- 
tending the gjmnasiiim one long dreary year, he 
waa declared ready to enter the university. But 
his youth, which had ^Jready caused him ^any 
a bitter Jt;^ur,®obliged him s^ to wait two years^ 
quietly at home. ^ ^ 

During this time, he studied languages. But 


as he had ceased to advance in spiritual life, ^ his 
heart was slowly becoming colder. His dear 
sister was no more alive. The fire which she 
•had awakened in his soul, was burning still, but 
not so bright as once ; the thirst for knowledge 
was becoming stronger than the tliirst for the 
water of life. He felt this himself, and his most 
earnest prayer was that a friend should be given 
to him with whom he could take sweet counsel, 
and to whom he could pour out* bis inmost'soul. 
His prayer was not ansvrered in the way he had 
expected.*' Hjs Saviour wished to be bis friend 
and brother, ahd Francke had not yet learned to 
love him fully. 

In his sixteenth year (1679), he went to 
study at iSftirt and afterwards at Kiel. He 
lived in the house of the pious and learned 
professor, Dr. Kortholt, and enjoyed free access 
to his valuable library. Here he gave himself 
enjfirely to study, and his natural ambition 
gained complete mastery over him. He wished 
to become something extraordinary, and paid 
little attention to the warning of his venerable 
friend and patron, who often reminded him how 
the mere possession of knowledge is insufficient 
to procure true happiness. Eespecting the 
state of his mind at this time, he afterwards 
wrote : “ I could prove all the leading doctrines 
of theology out of the scriptures, knew all the 
definitions of metaphysics and ethics, neglected 
none of the outward forms of religion, still my 
theology was only in the iiead and not in the 
heart. It was a lifeless thing which influenced 
only the memory and imagkiation. I read 
the bible merely for the sake of knowing 
what it contained, not with any intention of 
practising its precious truths. I wrote whole 

J )ileB of exegesis on paper, but had not yet 
earntsd to write it on my heart.” 'And yet he 
had timew of imich earnestness at Kiel, in w^hich 
h^prayej. for strength to give his heart wholly 
to God. ^^hese prayers too were, in due season, 
to ,be richly answered! He tells us how he often 
wandered alone by the shores of the Baltic, 
earnestly revolving with himself — 

1, How ho could obtain that peace whicli 
true religion brings ; 

2. How he could best, increase his Imow- 
ledge ji^and, 

3. liVTiat means he must take to enable 
him successfully to communicate what 
he had leaned. 

He had not, however, then learned the secret 
that his Lord would have an undivided heart — 
one wholly devoted to him alone. * 

Alter three years spent at Kiel, the student 
proceeded to Hamburg, to be near the great 
Hebrew scholar, Ezra Edzardi. Hitherto he 
had neglected the study of this language, but was 
now resolved thoroughly to master it. On con- 
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suiting Edzardi how to carry out his plans, he 
was informed that he might, with the help of a 
lexicon, learn the first four chapters of Gf-enesis 
^ till he thoroughly knew every word, and then 
come back, “ That was strange advice,’* thought 
Prancke j there was no need of coming to 
Hamburg to hear such counsel.” He took the 
advice, however, and when he had thoroughly 
mastered the four chapters he returned to his 
teacher. To his great astonishment he now 
discover^ that he knew one-third of all the 
Hebrew words in the hible. ^Thia gave him | 
encouragement J:o attend further to the advice i 
of his preceptor, and the new cbunsel which he ! 
received was to read the whole bible two or 
throe times quite throi^h. “ ^i^en you have 
done this,” said Edzardi, “ we can then proceed 
to study the language thoroughly.’* Prancke | 
now returned home to Q-otha to his mother, | 
and there, in the course of a year, read the | 
whole Hebrew bible seven times through from 
beginning to end. He had studied English at 
Kiel, and now lie learned Prench. But with all 
this close study he had as little inward peace as 
before. ^ ^ ^ 

The next year he prcxjeeded to Leipzig, and 
became private tutor to a young man, whom he 
brought so far in the Hebrew that ho afterwards 
became professor of Hebrew in Wittenberg. 
Among other relaxations in his leisure hours, 
Prancke here studied Italian, and, in 1685, took 
his degree of master of arts. 

[To be continued,] 


THE UNINVITED GUEST AND THE 
TWO BEBTQRS. 

Ix ilie course of his ministry on earth, the 
Lord Jesus Christ received an invit^Jion to 
“take meat” Vith a Pharisee ^nd hjs friends. 
He complied ; and while reclining at the table, 
another, and an* uninvited, guest fiiltered — 
woman,’* it is said by special emrihasis, who “was 
a sinner,’* * * . • 

It is easy to be imagined that evqry eye was 
turned towards this sinful woman, thus intruding 
within the precincts of sanctity, with amaze- 
ment and indignation. Every eye ! No, are 
w^rorig. There was One who iieeth not as man 
seeth ; and by him was discerned that in the 
approaching intruder which lighted up his eye 
with benevolence and mer<w. Look np, weeping 
penitent ; he smiles ! and when Jesus smiles, 
it matters little who frowns ! 

Logk un ! How can she look up, whose hemrt 
is bowed aown with guilt and grief ? She did 
not look lip ; but hurrying to the Saviour’s feet, 
she cast herself there. It may be that murmur^ 
of disapprobation, contempt, and disgust, broke 
from the lips of the spectators j but, little heed- 
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ing them, she thought only of the Great Master 
before whom she knelt. To her perceptions, 
he only was. present — the object of her stdoriug 
fmthj the sinless One, but **the friend of 
sinners;” and she — ^was® not she a sinner? 
Was he not her friend, then ? Sprely yjes, or 
w hy w as she there ? . 

with trembling hands and a throbbing heart, 
the siiiuer embraced the feet which were there- 
after to be nailed to the cross; she “washed 
them with her tears, and wiped them with her 
h^ir,” Then, taking from her bosom a hoac of 
rich and costly perfume, she anointed his feet 
and kissed them. 

The Pharisee looked on in silent astonishment, 
“ If this man were a prophet,” thought he, “ he 
would know what manner of woman this is, and 
would not suffer her to touch him; for she 
is a sinner.” His thoughts were interrupted by 
a voice which we may well cpnceiyo tbrillea 
through the souls of those who hea^d it with 
Ujingled sweetness and authoriW, for “never 
man spake like thi^lnan** — this Jesus. 

“ Simon, I have somewhat to say to thee : — 
There was a certain creditor had two debtors ; 
the ope owed him five hundred pence, and the 
other fifty. And when they had nothing to pay, 
he frankly forgave them both. Tell me, there- 
fore, which of them will love him most.” 

The reply was natural and reasonable : — “ I 
suppose,” said he, “ that he to wliom he forgave 
most.” 

“ Thou’ hast rightly judged,” said Jesus; and 
turning to the woman, he continued his address 
to tlie Pharisee : — “ Simon, seest thou tliis 
woman ? I entered into thine house ; thou 
gavest me no water for my feet ; but she liath 
washed my feet with her tears, and wiped them 
with the hairs of lier head. Thou gavest me no 
kiss ; but this woman, since tffe time I came in, 
l^th not ceased to kiss my feet. My head with 
oil thou didst not anoint ; but this woman hath 
anointed my feet with ointment. Wherefore I 
say unto thee, her sini, which are many, are 
forgiven, for she loved much.; but to whom 
little is forgiven, the saftie loveth little.” Then 
speaking to the penitent, Ji© said, “ Thy sins are 
forgiven.” 

Then began iAe assembled gilfests to say one 
to another : — ‘^o is this, tnat^forgiveth sins 
also?” And here the narrative* Ifeaves th^m. 
Here, too, we leave them, to pbnder over the 
lessons which it teaches. • 

Eor instance, we may learn froip it, if W 3 ^will, 
what God is in relation tb us ; and what we are 
in relation to him : he is a creditor— we are 
debtors. In other words' — w^e are sinners. 

•W 0 will admit, readbr, for th^ sa^ of argh- 
ment, that you are not an enormous trans- 
gressor, that you have committed no flagrant 
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crimes, tliat yoii have all your life loiijg acted 
with becoming rectitude towards your felloes ; 
and thSit you have not, by aijiy outward act of 
immorality and rebellion, exhibited your dis- 
obedience and dislike to your Maker. What 
then ? Why just this ; you have hot shown 
yourself, as you suppose, a great sinner ; but 
are you not a sinn^ r Look back through the 
past: has there been no deviation from the 
path of rectitude? — ^no sin cherished in the 
heart ? — no inordinate attachment to some otl^pr 
oMect, in.disparagement of the claims of Him 
whose requirement is, “ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy 
might, with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength ? — ^no rebellings against his govern- 
ment, and his dealings towards you in provi- 
dence ? Howevbr momentary the wavering, then, 
^d apparently slight the departure from the 
narrow and straight line of obedience, and 
however strong the temptation which has drawn 
you astray, you are a sinner^ and your characterv 
as such, is fixed. t 

We. may learn, too, that a sinner has no 
means in himself of avoiding or escaping the 
consequences of sin ; the debtor has nothing 
wherewith to pay. That this is the case wifi 
appear if we bear in mind that we owe to God a 
whole life of perfect obedience ; and that failing 
in this obedience in om instance, we cannot 
make up for the failure by future efforts. 
There is nothing strange in ‘this : the principle 
is recognised in our dealings with each other. 
You have a servant, to whom you int1t*ust pro- 
perty. Say that he is honest in genera>j but, 
just once, temptation •overcomes him, and he 
robs you. Will his partial integrity, or his 
care and integrity ever after that lapse, restore 
to you what he has taken away, or to himself 
the ^'character wnich he previously deserved? 
Assuredly not; he was bound to be ever honest, 
and the deficiency remains unproVided for. 

It is here that the gospel steps in with its 
announcement of pardon to the helpless sinner 
—of relief to the bar^Jq:upt debtor. ^‘When 
they had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave 
them both.’^ ‘‘ God to loved the world that he 
gave his only J)€gotten Son, that whosoever be- 
neveth on him should not peri^ hut have ever- 
lasting li ^e^ jFor God sent net his Son into the 
wocrld to condegin the world, but that the world 
through him might b^e saved.’’ 

But then it rests with God to decide how sin 
8haiy%e forgiven;, just in the same way that a 
creditor is entitled ‘'to dictate the medium 
through which he is T^dlling to forego and blot 
out his. claim on an msolvent debtor. The 
medium t]^t Qpd has appointed for the forgu^e- 
ueas of sin, is the atoncmqnt of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the condition on the sinner’s part is 


that of faith in Christ. “ Neither is there SUl- 
vation in any other ; for there is none other 
name given ■under heaven whereby "we can be 
saved.” “He that believeth on him is not 
, condemned ; but he that believeth not is con- 
demned already, because he hath not believed in 
the name of the only begotten Son of God.” 

But there is one consideration which must 
not be lost sight of. When sin is compared to 
a debt, sinners to debtors, and^ God is repre- 
sented as a creditor, the language implies more 
than is unflerstpod in a money transaction be- 
tween man aim man. A debt may be con- 
tracted, aiffl a debtor become insolvent, without 
stain on his character for . uprightness and 
integrity ; arid in this case, writhOut prejudice to 
morS justice, the creditor may forgive tlie debt 
without an equivalent paid.' It is not so with 
sin and the sinner. Sin is the transgression 
of Q-od’s* law, and Divine justice requires satis- 
faction ; before the sinner can be pardoned, 
justice must be satisfied ; and how shall this be 
accomplished ? Hear the language of an apos- 
tle : “ For when we were yet with^out strength, 
„in due time, Christ died for the ungodly.” 
“He is the propitiation for our sins.” Well, 
then, may the pardoned sinner exclaim in grate- 
ful adoration and love, “Oh, the deptli of the 
riches, both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God ! How unsearchable are his judgments, 
and his ways past finding out.” 

This, then, is the 'vyay of (yod’s own appoint- 
ment — a way by which he can be just and the 
justifier of the ungodly. This the salvation 
of the gospel. It follows, then, that the for- 
giveness of sin is all of# grace. There was no 
obligation laid upon the creditor to forgive the 
two debtors. He might have insisted on their 
imprisonment till their debts wejc paid, or till 
death released them from his power. tSo it is 
with Godwin the redemption of a ruined world. 

’And if fdl*giveness be all of grace, then are all 
sinimrs on the samo; Ifevel of incapacity on the 
one hand, and obligation on the other. Of the 
debtors^ one owed fifty, and the other five hun- 
dred pence ; but they were hankrupt, and the 
creditor frankly forgave them both. The obli- 
gation to pay was the same — the inability the 
same — the mercy extended the same. Let 
not then the Pharisee exult over “ the woman 
that was a sinner.” Boasting is excluded. 
Grace alone is exalted. 

Header, how much owest thou thy Lord ? 
How much for daily mercies? How much for 
preserving care ? How much for forbearance in 
spite of ten thousand provocations? How 
much for sins "wilfiiUy committed since vou 
Jmew of his merciful designs? Is it nfty 
pence ? is it fiVe hundred P 

Are you able to pay ? Alas ! you, in common 
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* with every aiimer, are bankrupt. Already the 
thunders of Divftie wrath are heard ; the crisis 
is approaching;' the debt is accumulating. Is 
there no hope ? . . • . “ And when they had 

nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them both/’ 
There is forgiveness with thee that thou 
mayst be feared/’ “ Able to save to the utter- 
most all that come unto God by him/’ Him 
that cometh unto me, I will in no wise cast out/’ 
And he againsif whom the sinner has rebelled is 
the Merciful One, who raises the prostrate 
penitent, and says, “ Thy sins ar^ forgiven thee/’ 


TUB MILIiJON TESTAMENTS POE 
CHINA. 

Chitta. has now become, a household word; the 
remarkable insurrection progressing throughout 
the length and breadth of that ancient land, is 
the subject of conversation everywhere, and 
much anxiety is felt by all classes as to the issue 
of this great struggle. But the chief point of 
interest in connexion with China at the present 
time, is that noble measure familiarly called 
^'Tho Million Testameift Scheme.” Eor the 
last few months, newspapers and periodicals, 
sermons and speeches, have directed attention to 
the subject. It has been spoken of in the 
pulpit and on the platform, in the parlour and 
the kitchen, in the field and the factory, and it 
is doubtful whether any measure of Christian 
benevolence has ever taken a deeper hold of 
the public min^l, or secured a larger amount of 
sympathy and co-operation. 

It is well known tliat, for ages past, China 
has been inaccessible to Christian effort, and that, 
until a very recent period, missionaries were 
only allowed to occupy certain outposts ©f that 
vast empire. The Treaty of Nunkin^” opened 
the Five Forts, and this served as occasion 
to increase tlieir number; both from TSuropo and 
America. The immortal « Morrison laid^the 
foundation of permanent missionary operations 
in China, and, by his translation of the bible, 
provided the great element of perpetuity and 
success. Various editions of the scriptures 
have been printed and circulated; tracts also 
have been freely and generally dispersed. The 
seeds of truth thus scatterea, by missionaries 
and others, are beginning to bear fruit, and the 
religious element, in the present revolution, can 
be traced to the possession of portions of the 
scriptures and religious tracts by some of the 
leaders. 

“There is a time for all things/’ It was 
thought that the progress of. the insurgent, or 
perhaps we should call it the patriot^ anny,< 
afforded additional facilities for the prosec, utidn 
of missionary labours in China ; and the very 


^oss and imperfect views of Ohristianity enter- 
tained by the insurgents served as an ad^tional 
reason for a special effort to circulate the holy 
scriptures amongst them. ^ 

Like all other great schemes of Christian 
benevolence, the origin of the Million Testa- 
ment movement is very simple and soon told. 
The first germ* of it may be found in ^ letter 
addressed, by a benevolent individual, Thomas 
Thompson, esq., of Poundsford Park, to the Eev. 
J.#A. James of Birmiijgham, proposing to raise 
a fund immediately for printing and circulating 
in China a million copies of the Chinese New Testa^ 
ment. In this letter, Mr, Thompson urged Mr. 
James to lay the subject before the public 
through the medium of the press, and to call 
out the Sunday-school teachers and scholars to 
do the work*. Mr. James acceded to this 
request, and wrote a most able letter to the 
papers, directing attention to the subject, and 
committing the work, not to Sunday-schools 
emclusivel^y as Mr. IJiompson proposed, but to 
the Christian publlb at large, more especially 
the friends and supporters of the Bible Society. 
Having received from Dr. Campbell a letter of 
inquiry as to the course which the Society 
intended to pursue, the Jubilee Secretary 
brought the subject before the committee, and 
llio result was' the adoption of a resolution, dated 
Sept. 19, 1853, “ taking upon themselves all the 
measures necessary for printing, with the least 
practicable delay, one million copies of the 
Chinese Jfew Testament.” In order to carry 
out this magnificent scheme, a special appeal 
was isffued, requesting contributions, whether in 
sums of any amount, or in the exact value of a 
specified number of copies, estimated at four 
pence per copy. The original projectors of the 
scheme rejoiced to see the worn in abler hq|Lcla 
than thetr own, and they threw their whole soul 
iijfco it. In consequence of the appeal thus 
made, applications were received for thousands 
of the Chinese Testament “collecting cards,” 
together with papers explanatory of the object. 

Although the Society ivas in the midst of its 
Jubilee celebration, and contributions 
pouring in from all quarters for that special 
fund, the additimal object thus presented was 
met most liberty, and the zeal displayed in 
many places amemnted to enthnsiaam. The 
result is most satisfactory. In months frcTiu 
the issuing of the Appeal^ the sums actually 
received at the Bible Sobiety House amougj}tod 
to 30,485Z. 19s." 3rf., including the noble contri- 
bution of 3,218?. 3^. 5d, received from the 
United Presbyterians of Scotland. It is pleasing 
to J^now, too, that chiychmen and dissenters, 
ministers of*religion and minisifcer»of state, 
rich and poor, Suaday-school teachers^ and 
scholars, have contributed to swell this mighty 
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amount. Where thei« la eo much to approve and 
to pra^e, it would be idmb&t.invidiotia to specify 
partioulor instances. .3'(^ea and his con- 
gregation have raised .6002., being equal to 
80*000 copies. Several individuals have con- 
tributed 1002. each. The Sunday-school at the 
Oalvinistic methodist chapel, at Bangor, North 
Wales, sent upwards of 652. ; and maiw schools 
have subscribed for 1000 copies. Nor let it 
be supposed that the widow’s mite has been 
withheld from this treasury.** A poor and 
aged widow at Hereford denied heri^lf the use 
of her UBtial candle for eight winter evenings, in 
order to save 4rf. to send the better light of 
Divine truth io some benighted Chinamen ! . The 
colonies lalso haVe nobly helped forward this 
great enterprise; and even from Aden, in 
Arabia PeUx, the sum of 162. 6s. Qd. has been 
received. 

It will bo seen that the sum already contri- 
buted will produce more than 1,000,000 testa- 
ments, estimated at 4rf. each ; and so much the 
better, because the Societjr is pledged to print 
60,000 capks of the entire bible. Nor is this all ; 
tho purchase and transmission, the working and* 
management of at least one more printing press, 
the cost of types, together with the employment 
of colporteurs for the distribution, will involve 
a large additional expense. Thfe Society can 
well employ in the prosecution of their pledged 
measures, the sum of 80,0002. 

Great caution was observed in making the 
first appeal; for it was not ■j^he wv^h of the 
Society to raise expectations which coulc^not bo 
realised ; and they wished all the friends of the 
bible and of China to act from principle and 
conviction, rather than from impulse and ex- 
citement. In due time, letters of a most en- 
co^jpiging character were received from Dr. 
Medhurst, Secretary of the ‘‘ Corresponding 
Committee** at Shanghai, from^Dr. Legge, atid 
from the Lord Bishop of Victoria, Hong Kong, 
and others. The Society now assumes a tone 
of greater confidence, and active measures are 
taken to carry out pracstically and effectually the 
Million Testament scheme. In a spirit of 
friendly co-operation,^ the missionaries and others 
of different societies have cdiijmenced the great 
undertaking, and are exerting «il their power to 
produce *th 0 *copies. It is mready agreed that 
thfe first quarter of a million shall be provided 
as follows : ^116,000 at Shanghai, under the 
suggintendence of Dr. Medhurst; 60,000 at 
Hong Kong, under* the care of Dr. Legge; 
while the Bishop of Victoria has undertaken the 
remaining 85,000 copies. It is expected that 
the first quarter^ of a million will be ready;i.by 
June, 18M. ifi however, aaother*press is sent 
out, as requested, and if any part of tho million 
is printed in this country, the work will be 


greatly expedited, and the object accom- 

plished in a comparatively short period. Much, 
nowever, will depend on the cordial co-operatiou 
of the missionaries, both European and Ameri- 
can, and very much on the disposition of tlio 
ruling powers in China. Should the Tae-ping- 
wang^ army ^succeed, there is good ground to 
look for encouragement, inasmuch as tlie circu- 
lation of the Christian scriptures is to some 
extent carried on by themselves. Indeed, wc 
are told that 400 printers are employed in the 
insurgent caTi|p, superintended by Tae-piiig- 
wang, and thaf- they have alr&-dy printed con- 
siderable portions of tho Old and New Testa- 
ment. Tho> missionaries are fyll of hope, and 
the language of providence to them and to us is 
— Go Eoewabi) ! Go forward, not only to 
multiply copies of the* scriptures and religious 
tracts, but to supply China with able and 
devoted missionaries, so iliat, as far as prac- 
ticable, the written word and the living voice 
may go together. A wide breach has been 
made in tho liitlierto impregnable wall ; be it 
ours to pour in bibles and missionaries to tho 
full extent of oiir megns and opportunities ; and 
earnestly seeking the blessing of Almighty God 
upon every agency employed, let us look Ibr 
the accomplishment of the ancient prophecy: 

And I will make all my mountains a way, and 
my highways shall be exalted. Behold, these 
shall come from far; and lo, these from tho 
north and from the west ; and these from the 
land of Sinim^^'* Isa. xlix. 11, 12. 


. ®nrktiE0. 

THE CENSOR AND THE SERMON. 

“It is a ^od many years since Adolphe Monod one day 
preached a sermon to his people on the words, ‘God so 
loved the ivorld, that He gave His only begotten Son, 
that whosoefor belie veth on Him should not perish, but 
have evei lasting life,' ^The tnie Godhead and manhood 
of <liir Lord was the subject on which the preacher 
eloquently dwelt; and, at the conclusion, he announced 
that on the following Lord's day he tfould again preach 
from th^ same te^ipt, and show the connexion of these 
great doctrines' with the salvation of men. There was 
very much in the preaching of M. Monod that was dis- 
tasteful to his congregation, or at least to his Consistoire, 
deeply tainted they were with Sociniauisin, and other 
errors too prevalent among the Protestants of France ; 
but the breadth and power with which the doctrines they 
disliked were asserted in this particular sermon ex- 
asperated them beyond measure, and they warned M. M., 
that unless he abstained from preaching the seconcl 
sermon, and avoided such subjects in future, they would 
complain of him to the prefect, and deniand his semoval. 
The law regarding Protestantism, at that time, made the 
twenty-five highest tax-payers of the coiigrecation elders 
and members pf the Consistoire ; and, in order to secure 
^the removal of any pastor, nothing more was needed 
than that the Consistoire should formally complain oi 
his preaching to the prefect of the department : when his 
sermons >vere examined, it made no difierence how 
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excAent and true they might be, if the matter com- 
plained of were found in them, the prefect had no choice 
but to deprive the minister of his charge, In the present 
instance, accordingly, M. Monod very well knew What 
was before him ; but, in the circumstances, he could hot 
hesitate. The sermon was preached, and the following 
day brought an order from the prefect requiring both 
the sermons to be sent to him. The prefect was a Koman 
Catholic, quite a man of the world, who never had paid 
much attention to religion of any kind ; but was highly 
esteemed for his good sense and right feeling. That 
evening, returning %ome late with his wife, he found the 
two sermon^ lying on his tablel and requiring his im- 
mediate examination. Sermons at any time were not 
very much to his taste, least of all Protestant sermons, 
and at such an hdhr — so it was lityo wonder that, 
coming in to his wife with the papers in his hand, he 
should complain somewhat of the infliction he had to 
undergo. The annoyance was one in whfch she could 
very well sympathize ; but, as a burden shared is some- 
what lighter, she offered, late as it was, to read them 
with him. So, rather drearily, he began to read to her, 
resolved, if possible, to get through one sermon that 
night. It was not long, however, before both were 
roused to the deepest attention, and when the first 
sermon was ended, they turned eagerly to the second. 
It was a new thing to them which they that night heard ; 
and the effect of that reading, under God’s blessing, was, 
that while the prefect found himself obliged, upon 
reference to the minister of public worship, to deprive 
JM. Monod of his charge, he qpd his wife became, not 
Protestants merely, but sincere Christians. 

“ That prefect was the Count do Gasparin ; and his 
son, the present Count Agenor de Gas])arin, must he 
remembered by inany as the only man who, in the old 
Chamber of Peers, under Louis Philippe, dared to stand 
up amidst the bitter mockery of all around him, and 
assert the claims of true reli^on. Daring the troubles of 
1848, M. de Gasparin l^t France, and after travelling 
for some time in the TEast, settled down at last at 
Geneva .”— ISckoois of Doubt and the School of' I'ailh. 

% 


KKV. JOIlJf FXIOT. 

The attachment of the Kev, .John Kliot, usually called 
the “ Apostle to the Indians,” to peace and union among 
Christians, wiis exceedingly great. AY hen he heard minis- 
ters complain that some in tlieir congjegatioiis wA-e too 
difficult for them, the substance of his advice would be, 
“ Brother, learn the meaning of those three little words 
—bear, forbear, forgive.” His love of pe»ce, indeed^* 
almost led him to sacrifice rigli^itaelf. When a bundle 
of papers was laid before an assenAly of ministers, wh^^5h 
contained the particulars of a contention between parties 
who he thought ought at once to be agreed, he hastily 
threw them into the fire, and said,** Brethren, wonder not 
at wliat I have done ; I did it on my knees, this morning, 
before I came among you.” 


A LESSON FROM AN ARAB. 

In the tribe of Neggedeh, there was a horse whose fame 
was spread far and near, and a Bedouin of another tribe, 
by name Daher, desired extremely to possess it. Having 
offered in vain for it his camels and his whole wealth, he 
hit at length upon the following device, by which he 
hoped to miiii the object of his desire. He resolved to 
stam his^ce with the juice of an herb, to clothe himself 
in rags, to tie his legs and neck together, so as to appear 
like a lame beggar. Thus equipped, he went to wait for 
2^'aber, the owner of the horse, who he knew was to pass 
that way. When he saw Naber approaching on his 
beautiful steed, he Cried out in a weak voice, “ I am a 
poor stranger ; for three days I have been unable to moye 
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from this spot to seek for food I 1 am dying! help me. 
and heaven will reward yon !” The Bedouin kindly 
' offer^ to take him up on his horse and carry him%ome ; 
put the rogue replied, ** I cannot rise, 1 have ho strength; 
left. Naber, touched with pity, dismdfdhtVjilt led* ms 
horse to the spot, and with great difficulty m tfce «eem- 
ing beg^r on his back. But no sooner did Daher feel 
himself In the saddle than he set spurs to hohW and 
calloped off, calling out as he did so, *' It L mher. 

I have got the hoirsc, and am off with itl’* Nabar hailed 
after him to stop and listen. Ceitain of not beih# pttr- 
sued^e turned and halted at a short distance n$iaai 
Naber, who was armed with a spear. ** You have taben 
iny Rorse,” said the latter, “ since heaven has willed It : ’ 
1 wish you JOy of it ; bftt I do conjure you never to tell 
any ouo how you obtained it!” ** And why not?” said 
Daher. ^ ** Because,” said the noble Arab, ** another 
man might be really ill, and men would fbar to help 
him. You would be the cause of many refusing to per-, 
form an act of charity, for*feap of being duped as I 
have been.” Struck with shame at these words, Daher 
was silent for a moment, then 8pran|^ from the horse,, 
returned it to its owner, embracing Mm. Naber made 
him accompany him to Ms tent, where they Spent a few 
days together, and became fast' friends for life. 


THE LORD HAfll NEED OF THEE 

“ Th* Lord bath need of thee!”— It fell 
Upon a worldling’s ear, 

As in the flusli of youth he dashed 
Along his wild career ! 

Like Saul of Tarsus, with affright 
lie saw his Maker’s presence bright ; 

Then lowly bent before his sight, 

“ Speak— let thy servant' hear !’* 

“ Lift uf thine eyes upon the fields, 
jThe wliit’ning harvest see ! 

Tlicre as the labourers are few 
The Lord hath need of thee ! 

Go forth with speed — the work is great, 

And early must thou toil and late. 

But glory, * an eternal weight,* 

Tliy full reward shall be.** • 

The Lord hath need of him ! — he rose 
And did his high behest ; 

Right onward to the Mighty task 
With earnest zeal he prestl 
He caused the widow’s heart to glow, 

A hundred homes he. cheered — and lo ! 

The stricken sons of crifhe and woe 

Arose and calYd him blest ! 

• 

Through all life’s changeful day he toils, 

Till in its ev^ing dim. 

There came a^nessenger of love, 

(Oh ! not a tyrant grim !) • 

>yho told him in fair mansions bright. 

Beyond his soaring fancy’s fiight, 

In a sweet Paradise of lighh 
The Lord had need of him. 

Dear reader ! doth thy heart desire 
To be as blest as he ? 

Know, old or young, or rich or poor, 

Whate’er thy state may be, 

•Ere “ come up hither ” koundeth near. 

Like heav'n’s sweet music on thin^ear,^ 

How in his own wld^harvest here, 

The I*ord hath need of thee, JosEraiNis. 
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^iigi fiir tjre ^ntiiig. 


LESSONS FROM FLOWEH|j 

Whbk I was quite a child, I went to 
spend a few days in the country with an old ^iend 
of nay mother's* I had looked forward to my visit 
with great pleasure, and I was not at all disap- 
pointed. Mrs. Allen — ^for that was the name of my 
mother's friend — was very glad to see me, and 
gave me a very kind reception. Mrs. Allen was 
"'k widow with an only daughter, whose name was Ann^ ; 
Mr* Allen died at sea many years before. Anne was a 
few years older than I; but being. very kind and affec- 
f tionate* I <K)on felt quite at home with her. She had a 
little libwy of her own, and every evening she would 
bring one of the books and read it to me. She had also 
a piece of ground, filled with dowers of various kinds and 
colours, all of which were arranged with much taste^nd 
care. Every morning we gathered fresh flowers to en- 
liven the nosegays which Mrs. Allen kept upon her 
parlour fable. 

My new friend was very ireful to put those only 
together which, as she said, ** spoke the same language."* 
I asked her what she meant; to which she replied, “We 
like such as these, because they teach us sweet lessons. 
This," said she, handing me a little rock-rose, ^‘is 
so frail, that its leaves drop off by the afternoon ; it tells 
us how everything fades and dies. This amaranth, just 
beside it, never fades ; so that, as mother says, they tell 
us of time and eternity." Anne then added other flowers 
to her nosegay— a lily of the' valley, which she called 
innocence ; a pink, which was cheerful nesf! ; a harebell, 
which she named meekness; some forget-me-nots, which 
she said spoke of unchanging love ; and so on^ith many 
others. “ When,'* said she, " we look at these flowers, 
we learn to he meek, cheerful, and afTectionate." 

“Oh, Anne !** I exclaimed, “ how very nice; I am so 
glad you have told me ; I shall never forget these lessons. 
But why don't add some mari^lds and tulips ?*' 

“Tulips,*' said she ; **lliey speak quite qj^ifi'erent lan- 
guage ; tliey are vain-looking flowers.” 

“ Perliaps so," I replied ; “ but 4hen I should ^ave 
thought there was a lesson to be learned from them too.” 

“ And so there is ; mother always tells me to remem- 
ber the words of the wise man, * favour is deceitful, and 
beauty is vain, but a woman that feareth the Lord, she 
shall be praised.* Hut &e likes to have nosegays which 
teach lessons of love, and meekness, and cheerfulness, 
and so on.** * 

Mrs. Allc% came into the ^rdeu at this moment. 
“ Would you like to walk to thexemetery, my dears?** 
“Oh, yes, ’*^ replied Anne; “ and^wouldn*! you?” said 
she, tailing to me; “ Indeed i should,** I replied. We 
Accordingly accompanied Mrs* Allen IhiBier. It w^as a 
sweet spot ; here wi^Jiin tlie enclosures were shrubs and 
trees, and flowers shedding tlieir fragrance in the air. 
S#me grew near the graves, and some on the mounds, 
evidently planted ther4 by Hie hand of affection. After 
passing many tombs, and reading the various inscrip- 
tions,, .we #.me to one upon 'which was written, “’The 
flower fadeth, but the word of the Lord abideth for 
ever." “Thei'e,** said Anne, “is a lesson frflfei t^ 
flowers ; is it not, mother ?*’ “ Yes, my dear," repli^ 

Mrs. Allen, “it is a lesson.® The child who lies beneath 
that stone was indeed a flower : and a sad trial it was to 


her dear parents tp lose one so promising. But the 
lesson which it teaches us is, thatc the young die, and 
frequently veri/ early. How necessary to.be prepared 
for death whenever it may come !** • 

The day following, we left our friends. As we 
entered our conveyance, Anne, smiling and blushing, 
placed in Aiy h^d a nosegay composed of the flowers to 
which I have already alluded. I received it as tlie 
language ofsher heart, although she could not speak, so 
sorry was she to bid us adieu. The flowers soon faded, 
but I trust the lessons which they were intended to con- 
vey have never been effaced. 

Dear young reader, these were three of the lessons : — 
The lily was an emblem of iniwcetwe. The bible says, 
“ Blessed are the pure in heart ; for they shall see God.’* 
The harebell was an emblem of meekness. The bible 
says, “ Blessed are the meek; for they shall inherit the 
earth.** 

The amaranth and forget-me-not were emblems of 
unchanging love and eternity. The bible says, “ Be thou 
faithful unto death ; and I will give thee a crown of life.*’ 
I never forgot these Wessons. The pui’e in heart are 
those who are holy — who are free from sin. Tnu‘ 
Christians are pure in heart. They pray for clean hearts 
—to be kept free from evil thoughts, desires, and actions. 
And God answers their prayers. None but the holy can 
see God ; for to see God we must be like him. 

The second lesson was meekness. The meek are liaj)!)}' 
even on earth. They are not easily provoked ; they hear 
evil, rather than return it. They are thus saved many 
of the troubles of earth, and enjoy quietness even in tins 
life. They are happy, for they are like Jesus who uas 
meek and Jo'S! ly in heart. 

The third lesson w&sfaifhfulness and its reward. Tlu-se 
are faithful who, whatever may befall them, continue to 
tnist in God ; and their reward w ill be everlasting lil'e — 
“ a crown of glory that fadeth not away.** 


THE BLOSSOM. 


A BEAUTEO^ fragile blossom grew 
Upon a lowly stem ; 

Its op’ning leaves disclos'd to view 
A glitt’ring dcAvy gem, 

Jane saw, and gently on her breast. 
The tender flow*ret plac'd. 

When lo ! a rude and angry gust 
Its beauties all effac’d. 

Its leaves were scatter’d by the wind, 
Its fragrance lost in air; 

Till nolliiiig there was left behind 
Of all that was so fair. 

Young children, like this little Aower, 
Though beautiful and gay, ^ 

May in soiUe sudden, mournful hour,# 
By death be home away. 

But the* dear child who loves to pray. 
Whose sins are all forgiv'n. 

Who loves the Saviour to obey, 

Will live and bloom in heav’n. 



JOHN ADAVfl, THE UUTIKEEB, BEADING THE 0CBIPTVBB8. 


THE TEANSFORMED ISLAND. 

A STORY OP THE SOUTH SEAS. 

CHAPTER II. 

The commander of the Bounty, and such of 
his crew as remained faithful to him, found 
themselves, when the mutinous vessel had de- 
arte^ in circumstances that might well have 
aunted the stoutest hearts. They were nearly 
four thousand mUea from any European settle- 
ment ; their allowance of food and water was 
limited to an ounce per day of the former, and a 
miserable pittance of the latter for each man. 
The ocean beneath them revealed the forms of 
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ravenous animals ready to seize them as their 
prey, while, as if^to mock their iffisery, fair and 
verdant islands^a;^ within sight, although unap- 
proachable from the cruel character oT the q^v- 
ages by which they were inhabited. How much, 
we may observe in passing? does commerce owe 
to the gospel and the missions which il^ has 
originated. The spots where, from fear of mas- 
sacre, Bligh and his crew dared not land (one of 
the men having been killed in an attempt to do 
so^T have since, by • means of the^abours of 
Widiams and others, been made ‘^cessible with 
safety to the mariner^nd the merchant. Surely 
this is a fact woiiihy of being pondered by those 
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who liare hitherto- looked with coldness on mis- 
sionarpenterprise. * 

The boat in which the little party was 
crowded together was laden to within a few 
inches of the water’s edge; yet, terrible as this 
situation was, there was one load, more dreadful 
than any material burden, from which they were 
happily free— the consciousness of crime. They 
needcQ, in the tremendous circumstances in 
which they 'were placed, to put forth exertion, 
and their energies were not paralyzed by Ifiie 
recollection of rebellion and outrage haying been 
perpetrated by them. Men can fight the battle 
of life courageously when they have the music 
of a good conscience to sweeten their toils ; but 
feeble is that arm, and dull is that brain, whose 
vigour is depressed by the sense of unrepented 
and unpardoned guilt. 

After a long and tiding voyage of forty-one 
days, they reached a mendly shore, life having 
been preserved amidst almost unparalleled dan- 
gers. With a leaden btijjlet for his weigtft 
(long preserved as a memento of the occasion), 
and two cocoa-nut shells for his scales, the com- 
mander had daily measured out their slender 
portion of sustenance. Their little \)ark at 
times hod passed through seas so stormy that 
often its sail was becaliped between the mo\m- 
tainous waves that reared themselves on either 
side. A special providence, however, had watched 
over them. Prayer for Pivine protection had 
been daily offered up, and amidst the desolate 
waste of waters their supplications wire heard, 
and the needful succour vouchsafed. 

The tale of suffering and wrong which Bligh 
brought homo rang through England, and 
created a lively sympathy in his favour. Go- 
vernment felt keenly the outrage committed 
upon its authority, and a swift-footed igessenger 
of vengeance, in the shape of a frigate, was 
dispatched to track the Bounty, and bring 
Christian and his companions to justice. The 
Pandora, for so the vessel was named, scoured 
the Pacific on this errand, hut no trace of the 
vessel could be obtained. A few of the mu- 
tineers, however, who had been loft at Otaheite, 
were arrestecL and two others, it was found, had 
been murdered. Of the ca^ured men, three 
were drowngd in the hompwJtrd voyage, and 
three forfeited their lives to justice upon their 
arrival in England. But where were Christian 
and the remainingf mutineers P That was a 
mystery which none could solve. 

The readers of ouf former chapter are, how- 
ever, already in possession of that secret ; and 
it is time now to return to Pitcairn. Of the 
refugees ^at island, the first to awake^to 
consciousness of their position were the Ota- 
heitan natives, whom the mutineers had lured to 
join their band, in order, as it proved, to make 
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use of them as slaves. Thoroughly disabuseefof 
their former confidence, they now rebelled and 
plotted against their selfish tyrants. Suspicion, 
and fear too, were rife in the little colony. 
Christian was haunted with the dread of dis- 
covery, and constructed for himself, on an 
elevated part of the island, a species of strong- 
hold from which he could scan the horizon and 
detect the approach of any vessel in the dis- 
tance. Ah ! what melancholy tours must he 
have passed in solitude there ; his prospects in 
life all blighted/ and he an exile from his native 
soil, and ^nbjeqt to a felon’s doom. Truly he 
had sold himself for nought, and might with 
mournful tristh exclaim, “ What fruit have I in 
those tlfings whereof I am now ashamed? for 
the end of those things is death.” 

The dread of a visit from a man-of-war sent 
in pursuit of them was not, however, confined to 
Christian, but was shared in by his English com- 
panions. The clouds in these regions often take 
the resemblance of material objects, and would, 
to the guilty fancy of the mutineers, at times 
assume the shape of a vessel approaching Ine 
island. Then was fulfilled the saying of scrip- 
ture, “ The wicked fleeth when no man pur- 
sueth for, startled by the form which their 
guilty conscience had conjured up, they would 
hurry to caves and other retreats for shelter. 
Once,, however, their apprehensions were at- 
tended with some degree of reality, A vessel 
did touch at the island, and His the mutineers on 
timidly emerging from concealment discovered, 
by the marks of a fire on shore, ^actually landed 
a party, who had retreated, however, without 
discovering the Bounty’ secret. 

But sin is its own avenger, and he who com- 
mits a^ crime forges fetters for his soul. Often, 
too, it happens that the punishment bears a 
strong resemblance to the crime which has been 
oommittdllt So it jiroved in the present in- 
stance. The tyranny which Bligh exercised 
up<fn Christiaigi and his companions, they, in 
their turn, appear to have displayed towards the 
Otaheitan natives, who, watching an oppor- 
tunity, slew f/hristian and four of the whites at 
a moment when they were totally unsuspecting 
such a fate. Thus perished this unhappy man, 
pursued by the same violence that he had un- 
chained upon others. A few of his comrades 
still remained, however, and between them and 
the male Otaheitans a civil war raged which 
ended in the destruction of the latter. The soil 
of Pitcairn was now Kterally drenched in blood. 

But a new and more dreadful element was 
yet to mingle with the strife. One of the muti- 
neers had learned in his mother country the art 
of distillation, and, in an evil hour for himself, 
he succeeded in extracting spirits from a native 
plant. Intoxication was now added to the 
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ofiier horror^ of the scene. Two of the men 
were almost constantly drunk, and one of them 
speedily met with an appallmg doom, having 
thrown himself from a clilf in a fit of delirium 
tremens. His companion in intoxication died in 
a manner eq(tially awful — ^for the two surviving 
mutineers (to that little number had the Boun- 
ty’s crew been reduced), finding their lives en- 
dangeredby his excesses, slew him in self-defence ! 

But here surely we may appropriately pause 
and reflet. These men had escaped retribution 
from the hands of society, but their own wicked- 
ness punished them. Sin proved tlmr^destructim^ 
and the working of their evil passions changed a 
natural paradise into a pandemonium. It is no 
idle fiction, therefore, tj^at we repeat, when we 
warn men to beware of sm as their worst enemy, 
and beseech them to get rid of a principle that 
must, if unchecked, prove their ruin, by 
seeking those renewing influences of the Holy 
Spirit which can alone deliver them from its 
power. 

IVIcanivlille a.group of children was springing 
up, born of English fathers and Otaheitan mo- 
thers. Uncared-for anej unattended, with no-* 
thing but sin as an example, they seemed likely 
to grow up heathens, with the vices of civiliza- 
tion added to those of paganism. The muti- 
neers, we have said, were reduced to two in 
number — one formerly a midshipman, of the 
name of Young (who died not long after the 
events narrated abdve), and the other a common 
seaman, known on board the Bounty as Alex- 
ander Smith, but wrhosc real name was John 
Adams. One day as he rummaged amidst his 
stores, a hook turnocT up. That book was the 
bi])lo — a volume to which he had long been a 
stranger. In early life, wlicn he w'^andcred as an 
errand boy about the streets of^ London, he had 
taught himself to read by perusing* the bills 
upon the walls. And now was toJ)8,seen live 
value even of that partiyil knowledge. It had 
prepared him to read the Vor^of Godi Take 
courage, then, ragged or Sunday school teachers, 
in your self-denying labours of love. That rude, 
wayward, and uncouth child, whom you train 
with difficulty, and amidst sore discouragement, 
may yet, in the providence of God, be thrown 
into circumstances where the instruction, now 
seemingly so valueless, may be all potential for 
good. 

But to return to Adams. He opened the 
scriptures. Hia soul was* sick and weary of the 
scenes of outrage and lawlessness which he 
witnessed, and in the silence of the night 
his sleep had been troubled and disturbed by re- 
collections of the past and apprehensions of the 
future. He had been made to cat of the fruit* 
of his own w'ays, and his own wickedness had cor- 
rected him. And now he turns over the volume. 
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Can there bo hope, he thinks, witbni its pages 
for such as him ? Tea, bles^ be Go4* Jthere 
is. As he glances through it, texts like these, 
peradventure, may meet his eye : ** As I live, 
saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the 
death of the wicked, but that the. wicked turn 
from his wickedness and live.” “ Though your 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow; though they be red like crimson^ they 
shall be as wool.” What then is to be the issue 
o# these studies ? Many have gone thus fanv 
who go no farther. Many have been thus 
aroused, and yet slept once more the sleep of sin. 
But the next chapter must show the result. 
Meanwhile we may say of Adams, as was de- 
clared of one of olcf, “Bjegholb he pbateth.” 


ILLUSTSATIONS OE SELE-OONQUEST. 

BICHABU WILLIAMS. 

In Dr. Hamilton’s admirable memoir of Eichard 
Williams, the surgeon missionary to Patagonia, 
there occurs a remarkabfe illustration of the im- 
portance of self-denial as a means of growth in 
the divine life. The incident in question has 
particular claims upon the attention of young 
men. It is, however, interesting to all, for, 
although wo share the doctor’s esBmato of the 
habit of tobacco-smoking, it is not as a lesson 
against that practice that we introduce the 
anecdote, but as a proof of the need, if we 
would be happy and consistent Christians, of 
our pjitting away anything, however lawful 
under ordinary circumstances, which interferes 
witli our progress in holiness. 

‘^Somo,” says the doctor, “may regard the 
homely details of the following passage as a 
dreadful^ descent. Wo have fto such feeling. 
It is in such contests that the reality of men’s 
fiSith, and the wilue of their ‘ frames * are tested. 
And the Christianity, however rapturous, which 
has never renounced a besetting sin, nor con- 
quered a bad habit, is too like the patriotism 
which is confined to toa^s national melodies 
or the filial piety which, offering fond words and 
embraces in lieu of solid services, tries to be at 
once dutiful and %elf-indulgent. •Mr. Williams 
was honest. Hb believed that it was God’s will 
that he should give up a certain ^gratification ; 
and, though some would have tried to evade fho 
sacrifice, though they wou4d have offered con- 
fessions of their own weakness, or high-:^wn 

E rotestations of their general devotedness, in 
eu of this particular obedience, it was not thus 
deceitfully that he dealt with his Heavenly 
Bather and vnth himselfi 

“Nor should we be sorry Williams’ 

example should . find imitators amongst bur 
readers. It is true that Dr. Parr and Kobert Hall 

c2 
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were smokers . It is true tkat many good men 
are of the ‘naughty foreign weed, and that 
Ealph Erakine ‘spiritualised ^ it. And it may 
be true that under its influence the spirits are 
serene, the temper mild, and the entire man' in 
a state of comfortable self-complacency. ' But 
we prefer the temper which is independent of 
tobacco ; and we fear that in its self-complacency 
there is something illusive. At least we have 
known friends who, under its influence, fancied 
themselves far up Parnassus, but when the fog 
cleared away, it proved only a spur of the moun- 
tain; and although, among our college com- 
panions, we remember clever men who smoked, 
whilst their duller neighbours studied; and 
although, in the midst of the meerschaum, they 
used to espy gigantic figures, which they hailed 
as their own glorious future; now that the 
* morgana * has melted, there is a sad contrast 
betwixt the cloudy colossus and the slip-shod 
original from which it was projected, and into 
which the stern day-light Las resolved it again; 

“ At all events a minister* and much more a 
missionary, should deem himself a soldier ; and 
the less dependent he is on these time-wasting 
enjoyments, the more lightly will he march, and 
the more ready will he be for instant "faction. 
Besides, a soldier must endure hardness. It is 
good for a man’s Christianity to be the victor, 
even in such a contest as the battle with 
tobacco. Every success makes him a stronger 
and a happier man ; yes, and a great deal 
richer. In this warfare there is al-waya prize- 
money. And if the rdadcr is a lover of ^books, 
or if, with a most benevolent heart, he is always 
lamenting his empty hand, let him attack and 
spoil his enemy. The cigar-case will soon fill 
a handsome book-case ; and were the snuff-box 
of the British churches converted into a*box of 
charity, it would .maintain all our missionaries, 
and would soon pay the debts ,pf our chapels 
and schools.” 

* Then follows this extract from Mr. Williams* 
journal : — 

“Saturday, Oct. 4 |^ 6 .-^-ThiB has been a day ever 
to be remembered. The light of the Lord’s coun- 
tenance has broken upon me, after having severely 
felt thit cloiAls of darkness were around me. 
Eor more than a month before living England, I 
hi^d given np%he practice of Ipioking and taking 
snuflf. The former habit I had practised for seven 
or eight years ; the latter only occasionally. In 
£act| it w^as in consequence of leaving off smoking 
that I had recourse to a pinch as on occasional 
substitute. At various times I have been under 
strong impressions that I ought to leave it off, 
and have felt dissatisfied with lAyself for#JJ^ 
Belf-indulg5n<i6. But the cravings after^' 
were become so strong, and the will of the flesh 
BO urgently demanded it, that it was no easy 


task to overcome, the propensity. There is* a 
charm in tobacco powerfully beguiling to the 
senses. Whether tids arises from its soothing 
and sedative quality, or from its being generally 
associated with self-indulgence — serving as a 
plea for idleness, and for a general relaxation of 
the whole man, body and mind — certain it is, 
that tobacco has the power of enslaving its 
votaries to a remarkable degree. No one has 
ever been more enslaved than I have been ; yet 
many times has my conscience smitten me, and 
frequently, whilst in the act of smoking, I have 
been obliged to'^lay the pipe aside. At times I 
thought I wouldL leave it off altogether; accord- 
ingly, I have given away or burnt the stock of 
tobacco I had in hand, broken pipes, and for 
days essayed to do withdht it. W hat cravings— 
what a sense of bereavement have I felt I None 
but an old smoker can have any idea of my 
miserable longings. I have envied the hodman 
and the meanest person with his short black 
pipe. The very perfume was a treat — to inhale 
it a respite. Painful were the efforts thus 
made. A toothache, some bodily disease, or the 
f persuasions of others, induced a renewal of the 
habit, and its bond became stronger than ever. 
But the fiat had gone forth, ‘ Crucify the flesh 
with its aftections and lusts ;* and, blessed be 
God, there was One in me greater than all that 
were against me. Conscience became more and 
more severe upon me. At length I resolved to 
leave it off, and haiipily su(V?eeded without ex- 
periencing any uncomfortablo eflects. This was 
six weeks before leaving England. During that 
time I kept my firm resolution, though, in lieu 
of smoking, I na(| recourse to snuff. Some of 
my friends, who thought I was going to un- 
necessary lengths of self-denial, would put up 
for me,^ amongst the equipments for my vwage, 
both tobacco, cigars, and a canister of snuff, and 
t^jey made me promise to purchase a meer- 
sdiaum." Well, I thought, circumstances may 
ossibly be such as to render it desirable to 
ave them; sc/*^! yielded to their wish. On 
board I could not* resist the temptation of 
taking a cigar — such was my weakness ; giving 
them freely away, and smoking them daily, my 
stock was soon exhausted ; but all the cravings 
for tobacco were re-acquired. I took to the 
meerschaum ; but with the indulgence came the 
condemnation. My conscience would not allow 
me to continue ; so I gave the canister of snuff 
to the captain of the * ship, and reserved only a 
small quantity. Captain Cooper likewise had 
my meerschaum, on condition of my not re- 
quiring it again. Three or four days passed 
without having recourse to him for it, but never 
did I suffer such cravings after it. My stomach 
became affected, and my spirits so depressed 
that I was compelled to ask for it again. With 
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a •sense of great bodily relief and comfort, I 
amoked it ; but, alas ! my condemnation was 
great. Hurriedly opening a book in my hand, 
the question of the Psalmist was presented to 
my eye. * Lord, who shall abide in thy taber- 
nacle ? who shall dwell in thy holy hill ? He 
that Bweareth to his own hurt and changeth 
not.* These words were applied to my mind 
most forcibly. I was condemned. But now I 
saw my duty^ and suffer what, I might, I 
resolved io give up the practice in all its forms. 
Having sought mercy and forgiveness with the 
Lord, and his gtace to help me,*I gaye away, in 
good earnest, all my tobacco, my pipe, and my 
snuff-box, and I threw overboajji the small 
quantity of snuff I had reserved. Thus a 
complete riddance was eSected.” 


ANCIENT HYMN ON THE JUDGMENT. 

Tkeee is a Latin dirge, known as the Die^ 
Irco^ from the opening words, wliicli has 
deservedly acquired celebrity, as a most solemn 
and affecting composition, calculated to lead to 
salutary reflection and feeding. It is a descrip- 
tion of the awful events of the final day, and of 
tlie emotions of an awakened and contrite spirit 
in the anticipation of it. The hymn was 
written by Thomas vou Celano, towards the 
middle of the thirteenth century. Crashaw was 
the first who introduced it to our language by a 
translation, but of a very paraphrastic kind. 
Lord Itoscomrqpn, the author of another version, 
died repeating two of the lines with great 
energy and devotion 

My God, my Father, and my Friend, 

Do not forsake me in the end.'" 

Sir Walter Scott has • imitated the first three 
verses in the well-known stanzaf : — • 

“ Tliat day of wrath, that dreadful 
When heaven and earth shall pass away, 

What power shall be tUb Rimer’s stay 'i 
How shall he meet that dreadful day ? 

When, shrivelling like a parched scroll. 

The frowning heavens together roll. 

When louder yet, and yet more dread, 

Swells the high truiOp that wakes the dead ; 

Oh ! on that day, that Wrathful day, 

When man to judgment wakes fVom clay, 

Be thou the trembling sinner's stay, 

Though heaven and earth shall pass away." 

There have been several recent translations. 
The one we now cite appeared anonymously 
some years ago. 

Day of wrath ! that dreadful day 
Shall the banner’d cross display, 

Earth in ashe^ melt away ! 

The trembling, the agony, , ' 

When his coming shall be nigh, 

Who shall all things judge and try i 
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When the trumpet’s thrilling tone 
Through the tombs of ages gone 
Summons all before the throne, , 

Death and Time shall stand pghast, 

And Creation at the blast, 

Rise to answer for the past. 

Then the volume shall be spread, 

And the writing shall be read ' 

Which shall judge the quick and dead ; 

Then the Judge shall sit ! Oh ! then. 

All that’s hid shall be made plain, 

Unrequited nought remain. 

W hat shall wretched I then plead ? 

Who for me shall intercede, 

When the righteous scarce is freed ?*’ ‘ 

Perhaps, however, the most appropriate 
reply to this enquiry is contained in tho well- 
known hymn : — 

Jesus ! thy blood and righteousness, 

Mjr beauty are, my glorious dress; 

Midst iiaming worlds, in these arrayed. 

With joy shall 1 lift up my head." 

^ The original Latin ^of the Dies Irw is tlie 
ground-work of Mozarfc’s requiem, the most 
sublime work of the musical composer, which 
he executed upon his dcatli-bed. The transition 
froiif tho tremendous scenery of the last day 
to the enquiry of tho soul respecting its own 
fate — “ What shall wretched 1 then plead P* 
with tho succeeding appeal to the Judge, is given 
in tho requiem in inexpressibly solemn strains, 

** King of dreadful majesty, 

Saving souls in mercy free, r 

FoiHit of pity, save thou me I 

]iear me, Lord, in heart, I pray. 

Object of thy saving way, 

Lest thou lose me on that day ! 

Weary,' seeking me, wast thou, 

And for me in death didst vow ; 

Be thy toils availing now ! • 

Jufge of Justice ! thee, I praj", 

Grant me |^ardon, while I may, 

Ere that awful reckoning day ! 

O er my crimes I guilty mourn, 

Blush to think what 1 have done, 

Spare thy suppliant, Ij^oly One 1 

Nought of thee my prayers can claim. 

Save in thy free mercy's%ame, 

Save me from the deathless flame ! 

9 • 

With thy sl^ep my place assign. 

Separate from t|^’ accursed line. 

Set me on thy right with thine. 

When the lost, to silence driven. 

To devouring dames are Aven, 

Call me with the blest to heaven. 

Suppliant, fkllen, low I Bend, 

My bruis^ heart to ashes rend, 

Care thou. Lord, for my last end ! 

Full of tears the day shifll prove, 

When, from ashes rising, move 
To the judgment, guilty men — 

Spare, thou God of mercy, then I 
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Lord, fill pUyiu-gl Jesa, blest! Jesus, * Sinner, while thou standest on this side 

Grant me thine eternal rest.' grave, it is not too late/ Whether the 

^ TKe ^ies JroB has nbt been adapted with us voice of thy God will come to thee again, and 
to Protestant liymnology, though made use of search thee out — this tjiou knowest not ; but 
for the purpose on the continent. Professor whatever may Ue behind thee, whether nights 
Park, of Andover, speaks of an American of the darkest error, whether mountains of sin — 
clergyman hearing it in the university church thou distinctly hearest to-day this proclamation, 
of Halle, and finding it impossible to refrain ^ Jt is not too late ” 

from tears. This was on the occasion of a That the Judgment hymn, in connection with 
sermon by the celebrated Tholuck, now among the subject of the sermon, and the solemn mode 
his printed discourses. It has the foUow^g of representation adopted by the preaqlier, pro- 
note, appended to it by the preacher, referring duced a powerful impression upon Tholuck’s 
to the hymn : — ‘‘ This is the second time that congregation is'^not Burprisingn»-a congregation 
this hymn has been sung ^ at the university disposed to seribus religion, as we may presume 
churc^h service. The impression, especially that from his evangelical ministry. No thoughtful 
which was made by the last words, will be Christian wifi deem it inappropriate to himself, 
forgotijen by. no -one.” Tholuck’ s sermon is The chief of the apostles, who, m the confidence 
npon the repentance and pardon of the thief of faith could triumphantly refer to his own 
on the (^oss, in which he illustrates, in a truly transition from time to eternity as an assured 
Germanic, though very striking manner, the ‘‘ gain,” felt himfielf solely indebted to the free 
awful import of being too late ” in its inferior mercy of God in Christ for not being ‘‘ a cast- 
and highest relations. . :# ^ > away.” Although in proportion as we have 

It is too late Oh ! wurd of terror, which religious light the plan of salvation is seen to 
has already fallen like the thunder of God upon be a covenant ordered in all things and sure, and 
many a heart of man. See that father as he nthe finished work of Christ is recognised as 
hastens from the burning house, and thiri^ he the solo foundation of hope, yet we realise at 
has^ all his children with him ; he counts — one the same time the necessity of watchfulness, the 
dear head is missing he hastens back — It is propriety of prayers, supplications, confessions, 
too late ! is the hollow sound that strikes his and tears, as sinners whose acceptance with the 
ear 5 the stone wall tumbles under the roaring final Judge is entirely of grace. But perhaps, 
torrent of flame ; he sw’^oons, and sinks to the as in almost all congregations, the one at Halle 
ground. W^ho is that hastening through the consisted of a large number^ of careless or un- 
darkness of night on the winged courser P It is decided hearers. In the minds of such, both the 
the son who has been wandering in the ways of sermon and the hymn were eminently calculated 
sin, and now at last longs to hear from fue lips to awaken thought respecting the solemnities of 
of his dying father the words, *I have forgiven the future^ and if the impression of the awful 
you !’ Soon he is at his journey’s end ; in the “ It is too lateF’ oi the former was strengthened 
twinkling of an eye he is at the door. ‘ Jt is by the latter, an important and valuable end was 
too late /’ shrieks*forth the mother’s voice, ^ that gainedv Thus should the pulpit and the choir, 
mouth is closed for ever !* Tea, since the earth sermons, •^rayer^s, psalms, and hymns, mutually 
has stood, the heart of many a^man has been illustrate i^nd sustain each other, for then are 
fearfully pierced through with the cutting words, the services" of , the sanctuary, conducted in the 
^ It is too late P ^ manner best adapter^, to answer their designed 

But oh ! who will describe to mo the end, the glory of God and the good of man. 
lamentation that will arise, when at the boun- 
dary-line which parts time from eternity, the ~~~ 

voice of the rightedus Judge will, cry, / is THE SHIPWEBCK, 

too late P Xoaag have the wid^ gates of heaven 

stood open, and its messengers have cried at one Ik a large old-fashioned house, standing in 
time and aiA)ther, ^ Td-day,<*to-day, if you will beautiful grounds about half a mile from the 
he'ar his voice !* Man, man, how then will it sea-shore, there lived a good and charitable 
be with you, wheu. once these gates, with widow lady and her only son. This son was the 
appalling sound, shall be shut for eternity I only one left to her of six children, with whom 
Agonise that you mi\y enter in, for many, I say at different ages she had been called to part ; 
ijn tn you, shall strive to enter in, and shall not and on Edward, the sole treasure saved frpm the 
be able ! But, my friends, the more appalling household wreck, her affections centred with all 
the truth is, that at th^ dividing-line bet)jeen the fervour of a very loving heart. She did not 
time and e*ei'*nLty, the sentence will be proclaim^Sfi^ show her love, however, as some mothers show 
*It is too late P so much the more crushing is the it, by indulging the boy in every wayward fancy, 
word pouring down to us from the cross of and leading him to suppose that the world was 
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maele for him; but he was trained carefully, 
guided wisely, tenderly, and firmly, and edu- 
cated for heaven, 

I cannot tell, my readers, the depths of that 
widow’s lo’^. He was not merely her on?y son, 
but he was a good, obedient, and loving child, 
and amid all the sad memories of the past, she 
would lift up her soul in thankful joyful hope, 
that this child was Q-od’s child, and that they 
would pass eternity together. And so they 
lived in Ijie world, not unto themselves, but 
unto God. When the eye of the poor saw them, 
it blessed them. • One dull aftermooh, however, 
in autumn, when the November winds ^cro out, 
and the distant sea roared fearfully, the mother 
and son sat in the dim twilight. The widow’s 
eyes were full of tears, and not the pressure of 
the kind hand she held could comfort her aching 
heart — for the wind and waves had a recalling 
voice. It reminded her of one dear child, who 
lay buried in an ocean grave. 

‘‘ There is many a sorrowful wife and mother, 
to-night, my Edward, ’i she said mournfully; 
“ God protect those who travel on the deep !” 

“ He is there, another, as well as here,” said 
the youth ; and again thc^ sat silently musing. 
At this moment the old butler entered; his 
quiet face wore an anxious expression as he 
said : “ Ma’am, there is a ship just struck on 
the sands, almost in front of our house. The 
life-boat is going off, and I thought may be, Mr. 

Edward” .‘ But JSdward had sprung up, and 

looking for the conselit which he was sure to 
find in his motiier’s face, he was soon on his 
way to the beach. 

And I will go too^” said the widow, as, 
wrapping herself in her dreadflought cloak, she 
and the old butler followed the rapid steps of 
the only son. • 

By the time they reached the beach, ^wHight 
had merged into night. Now and jjhen the 
clouds as they rolled in heavy mass^ over tbS 
sky, unveiled the moon wlych had just risen, 
but it was only for a moment, and seemed 6ut 
to make the darkness more intense. The billows 
dashed with a deafening noise on the shingly 
beach, and drowned the voices of the men as 
they shouted hopefully to the crew of the 
distant ship, or encouraged the life-boat’s men* to 
exertions for the perishing ones. The life-boat 
was manned at last, and as’ it put off the moon’s 
light showed to those on the shore that it looked 
but a feather on the waves. Now it was los.t to 
view ; now it appeared again ; now it neared the 
vessel;* and, in a momentary hush, the cry and 
wail of sorrow was changed for one of gratitude 
and joy. And now the boat was ploughing its 
way through the breakers, when a heavy sea, 
rushing forw^ard with destructive violence, swept 
it as a toy to the shore, and suqh cries of mortal 


agony mingled with the uproar of nature as you 
must have heard to believe. Dost ! lost !” said 
those on shore ; but not so ; many a stout-h#awbed 
seaman plunged into the surf, and succeeded in 
rescuing all but one. Wlien the captain him- 
self, a good swimmer, reported the number of 
the crew, one was missing — an orphan lad, whose 
father, the pilot, had died upon the passage. 
What should he done ? Those capable of re- 
flection stood irresolute, when, during a hush of 
I the wind, a faint shrill cry was heard, “ Save 
me^’ and at the same moment a speck — it might 
be a human form — ^it might be a fragment of the 
vessel — was discernible in the moon-beam. But 
hearts and bodies were now alike faint, and no one 
stirred. Perhaps it might enter into the hearts 
of some that it was but a lad, a friendless lad, for 
whom no one would mourn. Be that as it may, 
the boy on the billows was within a few moments 
of eternity, when Edward stepped forward. 

Mother, I must save that boy,” he said; 
without your blessing and your consent 
I will not venture.” • 

The mother’s heart beat, and who can wonder 
J}hat she lay a detaining hand on the young arm. 

“Mother, his soul is as precious in God’s 
sight aji that of your son — speak but tho 
word.” 

“ Go,” she said, “ and God.be with you and 
in a moment he was in the surf. He was a tall, 
powerful, athletic youth ; but at the moment of 
being borne away by the retreating billows, it 
was as though the sea played with him, as he 
might ha\% played with a shuttlecock. After 
a few aiinutes of suspense, he and his in- 
sensible charge were washed ashore, both pale 
and motionless. The friendless ch^d was 
spared ; but' alas ! the only child — he on whom 
the widow’s heart had cast anchor so firmly — 
was takeii. Still she did not murmur; amid 
nature’s agony, she recalled her child’s last 
words — “ His sftul is as precious in God’s sight 
as mine;” and she added, “ Yes, and perhaps 
not so fit for his presence.” 

There was a long mouiyful procession to the 
church-yard, a few days* after the shipwreck. 
Stalwart fishermen, strong-iuilt sailors, village 
matrons, and cottage maidens, followed the sable 
train, and many ^ a tear hedeWed \he bronzed 
cheek which had ne^er known its p^sage there 
before. ' ^ , 

The orphan hoy thus marvellously saved, was 
now taken to the widow’s Shildless home, and 
he was to her as a son — ^never more to kifow 
the hardships apd the perifc of a sailor’s life — 
never .mote to endure the rough handling of the 
world, or, during early youth, its sharp temp- 

The prayers, the. hopes, the l^ours of the" 
widow were now directed to the friendless one. 
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Hhe 5 i;;«er had 
given up soa, her own and only son— that 
she had taken him^ an orphan and nelpless lad^ 
to her own home— had fed, clothed, and in- 
structed him — ^awoke one feeling of dutyf»or 
obedience. Hie life was but the stoiy oi the 
prodigal— her forgiving love on his return, an 
zmitaSon of him whom she desired to serve; 
but his were the prodigal’s sins without any 
true and lasting repentance, and he brought her 
grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. 

And now we would, from this illustration of 
the Divine love — ^faint indeed and imperfect as 
all illustrations of the Divine love must be — 
ask you, reader, what feature in the orphan’s 
character strikes you with^ the greatest horror : 
I think I hear you say, ingratitude^ standing as 
it does in such strong contrast with tlie love 
and sacrifice of the noble-hearted mother, w^ho, 
for the stranger lad, murmured not at the loss 
of he» earthly all. Yet there is not tL sinner 
upon God’s earth who^is not, in his impenitent 
state, acting towards God as the boy acted 
to his deliverer. God gave his Son for you, 
in order to save you from making shipwrreck 
of your soul; and how do you requite 
him. He loadeth you with benefits,^ he would 
bring you to all the safety aftnd comfort of a 
father’s house; and even while sinners and 
aliens, Christ dkdiovjou. But there is no just 

{ )aralleWbetween the love of man to man and the 
ove of the Saviour to us. If such be his love 
to you, tliQp. is* it too much that he asks you 
for a child’s heart, a child’s service,*’ a child’s 
affection. Do not read the s^ory as one ^ not 
intended for you, but listen to the words which 
in tenderness and pathos can be equalled by 
those of no earthly parent — “ My son, give me 
thine heart ; ” wilt tbou not cry unto me from 
this time — My father, thou art the guide of 
my youth.” 


TH^ BOFNT4IN AJflJ THE OIL. 

An excellent missionary in South Africa, in one 
of his early journeys, came to a heathen vill^e 
on^the banks of the Orange river. Having 
travelled a long distance, and being very hungry, 
thirsty, and weary, fearing also the lipns which 
prowl about at eventidp in seardh. of prey, he 
resolved to go into the^ village and tarry foi; 
night, ®?e^habit^ts, however, roughly bate 
him and his companion keep at a distance. The 
missionary begged a little water, but they would 


mve bim npiie* He then offered the tbree iar 
&ur butto 2 ># which were still left upon his 
jacket for a of milk r this also was refused, 
aaad the only prospect before them was a night 
of hunger and thirsty within reach oi food and 
within Sight of the river. This was indeed a 
trying position; and as. if to add to their dis- 
tress, the manner of the villagers was such as 
to arouse, their suspicione regarding their per- 
sonal safety. But ‘*the eye Of the Lord is 
upon them that* fear him, upon them that hope 
in his mercy.” • 

“When twilight came on,’<^ says the mis- 
sionary, “'a woinan drew near from the height 
teyond which the village lay. She parried on 
her head a lJundle of wood, and had a vessel of 
milk in her hand. Without speaking, sho 
handed us the milk, laid down the wood, and 
went away. Soon she came back with a cooking 
vessel on her head, a leg of mutton in one hand, 
and water in the other. She then kindled a 
fire and put on the meat. We asked her again 
and again who she was. • She said not a word, 
until wc asked her why she sliowed this un- 
looked-for kindness towards strangers. A tear 
stole down her black bheek as she answered, ‘ 1 
love him whoso servant you are, and surely it 
is my duty to give you a cup of cold water in 
his name. My lieart is full, therefore I cannot 
speak the joy I feel to see you in this out-of- 
the-world place.’ 

“ On learning a little of Ver history, and find- 
ing she was a Christian, a solitary light burning 



in a dark place, I asked her how she kept up 
the life of God in her soqj without Christian 
society. She drew from her bosom an old 
Dutch New Testament, which she received 
from a missionary while at his school many 
years since, before her relatives took her away 
to this distant region. 

“‘^This,’ she said, *is the /oww^oin whence 1 
drink; this is the oi? which makes my lamp 
bum.’ I looked on the precious volume, and 
you may conceive how we felt when wo met 
with this disciple, and mingled together our 
sympathies and prayers at the throne of our 
heavenly Fathei,” 
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GOD IS LOVE. 

Thebe are scenes and states of 
mind in which this truth comes 
, htme with all the foyce of de- 
monstration. On oright summer 
days ; in lovely nookji of nature, 
shutting out man’s world ; with 
health and vigour and muscular en- 
joyment ; with the presence of friends and 
an entire suspension of care and sorrow ; 
we feel, as the heart gushes forth in gladness, how 
truly God is love. The w^ords are seen written over 
tlio heavens, and we think, if bare utility had 
been contemplated by the Maker of the firma- 
ment, a radiant mist or a naked sun might have 
served the purpose ; but ^in the azure sky and 
the painted cloud there are proofs of abounding 
benevolence which goes beyond mere necessities 
and provides for man’s pleasure as well as his 
profit. The words are seen written over the 
earth in characters no less glowingly illumi- 
nated ; mountains, and woods, and rivers, and 
lakes being so mai^ capitals out of which it 
seems that all but the idiot and the fool may 
spell God’s bedhtiful name. 

But there are other scenes and states of mind 
when the impression i8 not tibe same. In the 
darltened chamber of sickness, amidst racking 
pain, holding the bitter medicine cup, or gazing 
on the pallid features of a little chilcL f^erish 
and distressed, who cannot tell his woe ; or 
alone beside an open coffin where li^s^ne’s l^t 
eiu-thly friend ; or dwellii^g on forms of misery 
ever prevalent in the world, and reading alpout 
earthquakes, pestilences, and famines ; persons 
of irreligious mind will ask, Can God be love ? 
And under such circiunstances do not others, 
who are religious, sometimes stagger in doubt ? 
Do arguments, founded on certain benefi- 
cent arrangements of creation, appear quite 
satisfactory ? Do they crush all objections, and 
silence all doubts ? Are these enough, in sorrow, 
to satisfy the cravings of the sorrow-stricken for 
relief and comfort ? Surely then wo want some- 
thing besides what we see, what reason tells us 
of, to teep alive in bur minds a conviction that 
God is love.” 

The gospel is essential to the satisfaction of 
our minds respecting this infinitely momentous 
question. Apart from it, we must candidly 
confess that sometimes our spirits, in spite of 


the teachings of natural religion, would W 
sorely tried. But the Divine word is a hght to 
our feet and a lamp to our path, in the darkest 
and dreariest passages of our pilgrimage ; for it 
explains what otherwise would bo overwhelm- 
ingly mysterious. The sentence of the apostle 
John, at the head of this article, is not a mere 
recognition of what creation teaches ; it does 
not sum up the result of reason’s investigations ; 
it must not be mistaken for the formula of the 
naturalist’s philosophy ; we do not need to 
prove it by a reference to the arrangements of 
the physical and intellectual universe ; it does 
Hot send us back to» a Paley’s “ Natural The- 
ology” and the “Bfidgewater Treatises.” We 
are not driven for the preservation of our faith 
►to pick up such evidences and illustrations as 
clear-seeing men of science have taught us to 
find. The words are in themselves a revelation. 
They are attended by a voice from heaven. God 
describes and explains himself. Jehovah de- 
clares to the sons of men what he is, and what is 
the principle of his government, and what is the 
meaning ol his ways. W e have here an assurance 
of the unwersality of that truth of which nature 
suppliqg beautiful but only partial manifesta- 
tions. ^Enigmas are solved ; light scatters dark- 
ness ; what, under particular circumstances, we 
have before felt to be joyously true, we^now be- 
lieve to be equally so under all circumstances and 
forever. What we liear all around us on life’s 
sunny days we have repeated to us, and are made 
sitre of, on lifers stormy ones. From childhood 
we have seen upon the blessings of Health, peace, 
and beauty the rich inscription ; but now, open- 
ing the gospel, we find God’s finger writing it 
where, to nature’s eye, ii^ would be wanting. 

The bible fully recognises all the fficts con- 
nected with hiunan condition and history. It 
does not paint thfe earth as a poifidise ; it does 
not dwell exclugflvely on what is good and fair ; 
it does not tell of Tiealth, and vigdhr, and afflu- 
ence, and ease, and hope, and love, to the exclu- 
sion of the long li^t or calasnities and vexations 
which every man’s .memory can in a moipent 
Bu^^ply. It is not a book of sentimental poetry ; 
it IS not a treatise enhibiting certain dasses of 
facts to the ignoring of others. There never 
a volume in the world so free from the 
cnarge of onestdedness ; it looks "Everything ; 
it faces the whole woiid of events ; it assumes the 
prevalence of sorrow, and says more about 
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trouble and calaipity than about pleasure and 
joy. We Bometimes meet with works contain- 
mg'^e^icriptions of Ufe, which, from their very 
brilliancy, are distress]^. We say to ourselves, 

** This is life on festiv^ holidays, not life on 
common days, much less on sorrowful ones.” 
But we never ^ve this feeling on taking up the 
bible. There is nothing in its pages to tantalize 
arid irritate the moiimer. There is abundance 
of joy in the book, yet, strange to say, it is joy 
compatible with the sorrow of him that reads it. 
Much of its joy is really' a jOy in the midst of 
tribulation. None of its songs to the heavy 
heart are as vinegar upon nitre.” Toucliingly 
are we told that man is born to trouble as the 
sparks fly upward.” Losses, disappointment, 
sickness, death, aU come in for their full share 
of notice; yet in the presence of this entire 
circle of facts, with the distinct acknowledgment 
of them all, the Spirit that authorises every por- 
tion of the record writes down, for the silencing 
of the sceptic, and the comfort of the Christian,^ 

“ God is love.” ' c 

Now it should be weU understood that there 
are some who, as a matter of course, . may be ^ 
expected not to see the truth of this. We have 
heard of men, who, looking on the agonies of 
infants, have loudly quegtioned the love of God. 
No doubt there are many who feel in the same 
way, but do not express it. Cases every day 
occur in which people show that they fancy 
themselves hardly^ dealt with by the Euler of the 
universe. No wonder. The fact is, we must 
be morally prepared for the apprehension of 
the doctrine of the Divine Benevolence ik all its 
bearings. He that loveth not, knoweth not 
God.” Love to him opens our eyes to see his 
love to us. We must sympathize in an object, 
before we can cgmprehend it. We must have 
sympathy with a character, before# we can 
appreciate it. The virtuous only can know the 
virtuous ; the pure only know the pure ; the 
holy only know the holy; the wisely-loving 
only know those who wisely love. The principle 
is universal. So we ipust come to God in a 
spirit free from rebellion, from irreverence, from 
suspicion, from mistcnist ; we must come with 
deep humility and filial affJ^ction; we must 
come in a spirit of love to God, ^hat we may take 
in the great fact that God ia^love. There must 
indeed l)e a knowledge of him before he can be 
loved; there must also be some love before 
there can he fuller knowledge. We have need 
of love founded on proofs presently to he 
noticed, in order to ^ur being prepared to see 
his love in other things at first perplexing. 
Manifold are the instances in which a man can 
understan d s - t b® conduct of his friend 
through the love he, has fqr* him. And it is the 
same between child and parent. 


This being so, it follows that where there is 
the absence of the love we speak of, where men’s 
hearts are out of . sympathy with God, where 
they are alienated from him, and do not believe 
his gospel, they will fail to see at times 
the graciousness of his ways in providence. 
Their want of right dispositions • towards him 
make them ignorant of his character, and blind 
to his dealings. When we are estranged from 
a person in temper, and feelingp and principle, 
we misunderstand him, misconstrue his meaning, 
and misinterpret his motives. We take partial 
views, and shut our eyes against some things, 
to fix our^gazet on others. We dwell on what 
looks inconsistent, and are discontented Avith 
assurances Of Idndness, without a full explana- 
tion of every act. And just so do some proceed 
in reference to God. Thw cannot and will 
not Sec that he is love. They love him not, 
therefore they know him not. 

Now the gospel reveals one fact which settles 
for ever the main question : “In this was the 
love of God fnanifested towards us, because that 
God sent his only begotten Sou into the world 
that we might live through him.” That is 
conclusive. Should it' be objected that certain 
signs of beneficence in the natural world are 
insuJBBlcient, because there are over against them 
signs which seem inconsistent witli them ; no 
one can demur to this manifestation of Divine 
love, as wanting something more to make it 
completely demonstrative, j\Vhatever difficulty 
we might feel about a person’s benevolence, 
whom we saw making arrangfuieiits on the 
whole beneficial, .but yet allowing numerous 
occasions of sufiering Jp arise, we certainly 
could not doubt Tiis tlxorouglily generous dis- 
position, if we saw him maldag a sacrifice for the 
good of others. A sacrifice shows the heart of 
him who^akesit. The sacrifice of the patriot 
undeniab^ declares his patriotism. The sacri- 
fi6.e of the friend leaves no room to doubt his 
friendship. If saerffiee be not a proof of love, 
nothing can be. However inconsistent some 
parts of a person’s conduct toward you might 
seem, yet you would be perfectly satisfied with 
his love, and would employ it to reconcile appa- 
rent inconsistencies, if you saw that he spared 
not what was dearest to Him for your sake. 
Now “ God spared not his own Son, but freely 
gave him up for us all.” That, to pur mind, 
settles the question of his love. We ask for no 
proofs of it after this. Here is the proof. It 
interprets everything else. We are prepared to 
look m the face of apparently antagonistic facts, 
assured that there is some principle of sufficient 
explanation, which exists in concealment, and 
will he one day revealed. 

Thus the gospel enables us to write over 
every scene and event what nature could not, 
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We remember that he who chastises us, gave 
his Son. That very Son who died, now lives 
and reigns. All things happen under his 
government. The Divine meaning then never 
can be unkind to his children. We know w:ho 
does it, and the tendency of the thing done is 
unquestionable. When sure that we hear him 
sapng, It is I,” we can, though perhaps only 
with a tremulous voice, respond, It is well.’* 
Whatever troubles happen, we are sure they 
must be meant for our good. And what we 
deduce from the one grand conclusive fact of re- 
demption, is confirmed by our experience ; for 
holiness., which is better than ha|)pindss, comes 
forth as the harvest and vintage of sanctified 
Bulfering and affliction. Sickness often yields 
larger spiritual benefit than health has done — 
poverty than riches do — losses than gains, and 
disappointment than gratification. Merchants 
have found the sinking of an argosy more pro- 
fitable than its safe arrival in port. And farmers 
have found a blighted crop more productive 
than a full harvest. Friends have come to learn 
that the rupture of cherished ties has been a 
gracious boon, and fathers, that the death of 
children is a. better blessing than their birth. 

And, moreover, we know that whatever the 
Q-od of love appoints, ho will give his children 
strength to bear, and tliat after the stormy days 
of this life, there shall come peace and rest at 
last. Christ’s history is a representative fact, 
to the effect that, as he reached his crown by 
way of the cross, so we must through much 
tribulation entc» the kingdom of God. Hence, 
believing the gospel, wo can inscribe over aU 
the scenes of spiritual •conflicj,- all the battle- 
fields of the soul, over the strait gate, the hill 
difficulty, and the valley of the shadow of death, 
as well as over the interpreter’s dwelling, and 
the house beautiful, and the delectable? moun- 
tains — ^what we find written on that cross w hich 
stands at the head of the way, “ Gc)^ is loveT' 
The Germans have beaufiftil mottoes on the 
portals of their cemeteries. We remember one, 
the very text before us, @ott (i^t bte iubt. And 
w^hat a bright star did that seem in a dark sky. 
A more appropriate application of Ihe passage 
could not be made.^ jLove and de*h are ideas 
that nature separates, but the gospel unites 
them ; and we see the two bound in one, the 
letters entwined in mystic form — a precious 
monogram over the grave of the Christian. 

BELIGIOUS EFEOETS IN EUSSIA. 

At a period like the present, when public at- 
tention is drawn to the political proceedings of 
Eussia, it may prove iifteresting to review some 
of those efforts which have been put forth with 


a view to its evangelization. The first-fruits of 
the typographical art in Eussia was a copy of 
the New Testament in the Sclavonian lanAfige ; 
but the poor printer, though favoured by the 
emperor Ivan, was accused #f heresy and magic^, 
and compelled to flee the country. Petween 
that period, howeyer, and the year 1638, sirw 
editions of the New Testament were issued, and 
one of the whole Bible, a revised edition of 
which was authorized by Peter the Great in 
17]^, but not issued till 1761 in consequence of 
the opposition of the priests. 

A simple incident, however, under the Divino ‘ 
blessing, led to the more extended dissemination 
of the scriptures, and of reli^ous publications. 
In 1808, me Eev, Eobert Pinkerton, who had 
been labouring some three years at Earass in 
the Caucasus, under the auspices of the Edin- 
burgh Missionary Society, being compelled from 
iJl-bealth to remove, subsequently settled at Mos- 
cow. Here he obtained employment as precep- 
tor in some of the most influential families : he 
also held a position m this kind in the family of 
Prince Metstchersky, whose wife was cousin to 
J;he emperor Alexander. Mr. Pinkerton’s duty 
was to instruct their young family in the English 
languaga. The princess, fearing her children 
should be taught things of wdiich she disap- 
proved, generally remained in the room on an 
elevated seat during the hours of instruction. 
On one occasion Mr> Pinkerton took “ The 
Dairyman’s Daughter ’* to read to the children. 
The prinqesB listened with attention. As he 
proceeded, she descended from her elevated seat, 
and caiffe and sat near to him. When he had 
concluded, she sent the children out of the room, 
and stretching out both her hands, said : “ I 
sent for you to instruct my children, but you 
have taught mo such a lesson this day as I hope 
I shall never forget so Jong as I live.” 

The connexiop between this incident and the 
spread of religious truth in Eussia will be seen 
from the following statements. During the visit 
of the emperor Alexander to this country, in 
June, 1814, he met wrtji the devoted author 
of “ The Dairyman’s Daughter” at Portsmouth. 
Mr. Eichmond’s biographei^thus' alludes to this 
pleasing incident t — ‘‘ Mr, Eichmpnd had as- 
cended a lofty tQ^Bver in the dockyard, and from 
its summit was viewing, through a tslescnpe, the 
surrounding objects, when bis imperial majesty 
and suite unexpectedly com^ to the spot. Mr. 
Eichmond offered to withdraw ; but the emperor 
would not consent, sayii^, ^Perhaps, sir, you are 
acquainted with the pomts of view before us 
Mr. Eichmond assured him he well knew eveiy 
spot^in the neighbourhoqd ; and drawing out hia 
^PllfSscope, directed the eye of tliyi«i«nperor to 
the different objeots -vgorthy of notice. After a 
long and interesting conversation with his 
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majesty, before they separated Mr. Eichmond 
avail myself of this opportunity to 
th^k yoiir imperial majesty, m my own name, 
and in that of ^ the friends of the Bible Society 
in England, for the distinguished patronage and 
support that your majesty has shown to the 
same cause in Eussia.’ The emperor obligingly 
replied : ^ Sir, my thanks are rather due to 
your country, and to the friends of the cause ; 
for had it iiot been for your example, we shoidd 
have had n,o Bible Society in Eussia.’ ” c 
Some months- after this interview, Mr Eich- 
mbnd presented a copy of his ** Annals of the 
Poor to the emperor, and one of “ The Dairy- 
man’s Daughter ** to the-Princess Metstchersky. 
In reply, the emperor said that he would place 
the book in one of the public libraries, and at 
the same time assured Mr. Eichmond that he 
desired nothing so much as to see the principles 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ our Saviour uni- i 
versally recognised in his dominion!^, and in the 
world. The princess replied in similar terms, ' , 
Tliese simple facts led to*enlarged efforts. No 
fewer than fourteen tracts — among which was 
The Dairyman’s Daughter ” — ^were translated^ 
by this noble lady, and printed and circulated 
chiefly at her expense,’*'^ besides several fiiterest- 
ing works in Euss. In the course of a few 
years she sent out nearly one hundred religious 
and moral treatises, some original, and others 
translated from* the English and Q-erman, and 
many of the Eeligious Tract Society’s publica- 
tions. Her excellency published betrreen four 
and five hundred thousand copies of jaluable 
publications, upwards of one h^ of which were 
gratuitously distributed or sold at low prices. 
His imperial majesty also contributed 12,000 
roubles to these efforts. 

In 180G, (say% Dealtry) not one in a thousand 
of the Eussiana could read, and it was* generally 
known seventy miles off where the treasure of a 
Bible was to be found. In ten years, the 
Eussian Bible Society issued more than 800,000 
copies. Thus the word grew and multiplied, and 
sixteen wagon loads ^f the sacred scriptures 
.were sent off from the capital every month to 
different parts of tfie country. The work was 
continued with much energy, for as Prince 
Galitzin observed at the seventh anniversary of 
the Eucsiaif Bible Society? “In the different 

S overnments, both near and xemote-^in the 
esert and in the village — in snow-clad Siberia 
an4 upon the mountains of Caucasus and 
Ural are to be found the lovers of the word of 
€k>d, who, of their own accord, and without 
seMsh views of gain, are engaged in the work of 
translating the gospels and other parts of ihe 
bible int<f*hflfe various languages and dialects^ 

♦ She spent nearly 500/. in these efforts, I 
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spoken by the tribes who inhabit Eussia — ^people 
who never before even heard of the Divine word.*’ 
The Eussian Bible Society was . founded by 
an imperial ukase in 1813 ; but, sad to state, the 
present emperor decreed in 1826 that it should 
cease to exist. Nevertheless it had done a great 
work, for it is supposed that it had circulated 
one copy for every twenty families in the empire. 
The circulation of tracts and books, however, 
continued on a restricted pckle; and tracts 
have been scattered from the regions of Kam- 
schatka to the Baltic, and from the' Black Sea to 
the Frozen Ocean. ^ 

From the year 1880, a little band, aided by 
the zealous^ and devoted Eev. Eichard Knill, 
were able to print new works, and to secure for 
them an extensive circulation. A aepository 
was opened for the sale of religious tracts and 
books at reduced prices. “ In this little de- 
pository, a general in the army, a priest, and a 
poor peasant, have been seen together, obtaining 
the instruction which is needed by all ranks to 
make them wise unto salvation.” And there is 
abundant evidence that the great object of their 
labours has been realised, even the saving con- 
version of souls. Scarcely a day paased, \\ ithout 
tracts being sent forth. “It often happens,” 
wrote Mr. Knill, “ that people are with us early 
in the morning, who are followed by a succession 
of others for several hours together. Surely all 
this seed will not be lost ! Mrs. More remarks 
very beautifully respecting the mother of Moses, ^ 
while making the ark for her babe : — 

* With invocations to the living God 
She twisted every slender thread together. 

And with a pfayer dift every osier weave.* 

This is what I wish to do with every tract, 
every sschool book, every psalter, every prayer- 
book, ewary Testament, and every Bible which 
I I distribjite.” 

i *"A stricif surveillance is kept over all hooks 
introduced into thetsffipire from other countries; 
ana no publication can issue from the press, 
not even an advertisement or a handbill, without 
the imprimatur of the censor. It is but just to 
say, however, that whenever applications have 
been made to the densors for their sanction to 
the publication of religious tracts and books, 
that sanction has generally been promptly 
given. “ Indeed,” says Dr. Pinkerton, “ pro- 
vided you keep clear of the dispute respecting 
the procession of the Holy Hhost, the number 
of the sacraments, the invocation of saints, pray- 
ers for the dead, eta, you may state all the vital 
doctrines of the gospel, without fear of having 
the work rejected by the spiritual authorities.” 

“ A few alterations,” remarks Mr. Brown, 

“ have occasionally beeif suggested by the cen- 
sors, but they were of comparatively little im- 
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portance. For example, when the * Life of 
Lucy Maria Bigilow,' an interesting American 
work, was proposed for pubUcation, the censor 
objected to one paragraph in it. * Lucy had 
been very ill. when a mere child, and on this is 
founded an appeal to children of a tender age, 
in which it is assumed that had she died at 
that time she must have been lost, as she did 
not experience a change of heart till sopio time 
afterwards.* Tb this the censor objected, on 
the ground that it was opposed to the doc- 
trine of the G-reek church, which is, that no 
child is responsible under seven •years of age. 
Instead, however, of simply draJ^ving* his pen 
through the objectionable passage, or rejecting 
the book altogether, either of whicli courses it 
was comphtent for him to adopt, he kindly pre- | 
pared another paragraph, retaining in some 
measure the force of the original without its 
obnoxious assumption, and this he placed at the 
service of those who were interested in the 
Avork — a favour of which they were most happy 
to avail themselves. He also advised them, by 
all means, to make the child a few years older, 
as no Itussian ‘would believe that a girl of her 
age could feel and act as She was said to have 
done. I need scarcely say that this they could 
not do ; verisimilitude was sacrificed to truth. J 
One alteration, indeed, was made in a tract, the 
mention of which may, perhaps, provoke a smilS. 

A tract entitled, ‘ Satixrday Evening ; or, a 
Conversation betwixt Sarah Wood and Mary 
Hopkins,** was translated, and sent to the cen- 
sor’s office. The^object of the tract is to correct 
tlio evil of working on the sabbath. In Russia, 
as amongst the Jews an A some other people, the 
day is, for all ecclesiastical purposes, reckoned 
from sunset to sunset, or from 6 p. m. the pre- 
ceding day. The tract was returned on the 
ground that it was as sinful to rftake purchases 
on the evening of Saturday, as recommended by 
tlie tract, as on the morning of thS sabbatm 
Here was a difficulty ! 'WTmt was to be dong ? 

A glance at the tract sufficed to show. The pen 
was drawn through the word ‘ evening,* leaving 
the title to stand thus, * Saturday ; or, a Con- 
versation,’ etc. ; and one similar alteration was 
made in the body of the tract. It was then 
igain sent to the censor, and his imjprimatur was 
granted at once.” 

From the year 1830 to the year 1849, about 
3,636,000 books and tracts were circulated 
bhroughout the empire and adjoining countries, 
bogether with some copies of the scriptures on 
its bordters, and many were the cases of conver- 
sion, from Russian noblemen to the poorest serfs. 

From a small beginning what important re- 
sults have proceeded. The reading of ‘‘The 
Dairyman’s Daughter” to the children of Prince 
Metstchersky led to the conversion of the 


princess, and to an annual circulatien of millions 
of pages of various works, in fourteen different 
languages over the whole extent eff the Effsaian 
empire, and beyond its boundanesj in Iforway 
and Sweden to the west, and in China to the 
east ; several of the Mongolian tr^ta* have 
found their way into the celestial enipira, .and 
there is reason tp believe that copies are now 
deposited in the imperial library at Pekin. 

And although restrictions are placed upon th<e 

E at the present time, and bible distri^ 
n is interdicted in the Russian territories, 
may we not anticipate that the seed which lies 
buried thpre will speedily spring up, and bring 
forth fruit to the praise of the glory of his grace ? 
— for the word of God is not bound. May the 
wrath of man, which now rages so furiously, be 
instrumental in releasing the people from the 
dominion of a corrupt faith, and introducing 
them to the. service of Christ, in all its purity 
and simplicity. 


fn.- 


AtTGUST HERMANN FRANCKE. 

-FRANCKE’s WAirnEBINGS AND TBIALS 
BEJc'OBE HE WAS SETTLED IIT HALLE. 

Master Francke had now the privilege of 
holding lectures, and as he was a general fa- 
vourite, his lectures were well attended, not 
only by the students, but also by others. The 
literati of Leipzig of every creed admired and 
esteemed Jhe hopeful young lecturer, who was 
now only in his twenty-second* year. But of 
what avml was all their admiration when there 
was no peace in his own breast P To obtain 
this peace many an experiment was tried. It 
occurred to him whether it might not be very 
good to read the scriptures more^in the original 
languages.* He consulted with some of his col- 
leagues, and on the following Sunday afternoon 
the first meeting was held. For the first hour, 
one took a chapter out of the Old Testament ; 
for the next hour, another took a chapter out of 
the New, and expoundec^ it from the original 
text ; after which the others made their x’emarks. 
These meetings soon became so popular that 
there was difficulty^in finding a plac^ sufficiently 
large to accommodate them. Francke’ s opinion 
was always of great weight, and his view of 
any difficult passage was highly esteemed even by 
his senior coUea^es. He Ijaew the scriptures 
thoroughly, ana his method of expounding 
them had something so winiiing and so satisfac- 
tory, that by his influence ^any were brought 
to devote much more time to their studies 
th^^had ever done before. 

will hear from him*self, howittBB, what he 
many years later says the state of his mind at 
this time* “ About my twenty-fourth year,” he 
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Tmtes, I began ftiUy to realize my misery and 
to s^k deliverance witk greater eame^ness 
tha& i’ had ever done. . I know of no impulse 
from without, nor of anything which brought 
me to this serious state, but the grace of Q-od 
and my theological studies, which were up to 
this time merely speculatiye. I saw clearly that 
I could not accept an ofiSice, and teach others 
what I did not myself really feel. I was in the 
midst of worldly society ; temptations from 
without and from within ; and yet the grac^ of 
Q-od often wrought on my soul so powerfully as 
to bring me to fall on my bees in secret and cry 
to Q-od for strength to become a true child of 
Q-od. Iwhoshouldhave been ateacher required to 
be taught the first rudiments of Christianity. I 
had studied theology seven years, had read many 
practical books, knew all that cOuld be said for 
and against every doctrine ; but while this was 
all a mere work of the understanding and the 
word of Qod had no Kving power in my heart, I 
had now to begin at the pery beginning of the 
Christian life. I found my state, however, to be 
very bad ; bound down — not, it is true, by any 
open, glaring sins — ^but by literary pride and a» 
desire to please men, so tnat I coma only com- 
pare myself to one sinking in a qtiicksand, 
stretcbing out bis bands for help, and unable to 
extricate himself. I was like a man bound by 
many cords, who when he succeeds in cutting 
one, finds another of which he had not dreamt 
before. It was only the grace of Qod which 
kept me from despair.’* ^ 

In the year 1687, Francke was encoij^aged to 
leave Leipzig and go to reside in Luneburg, 
where he could enjoy the society of the pious 
and^ learned superintendent Sandhagen. This 
was destined to be the town of his spiritual 
birth. Far removed from the excitement and 
flatteries of that circle in which he Had so long 
moved in Leipzig, and enjoyiqg the society of 
the venerable Sandhagen, and a few other select 
Christian friends, he had leisure to examine the 
state of his mind, and had also a better oppor- 
tunity of listening to the still small voice, “ What 
doest thou here ?” Shortly after his arrival in 
Luneburg he was* requested to prepare for 
preaching oa a given day. Some we^^s must 
intervene, and he set himself earnestly to pre- 
pare a«disd)urse which might be useful to his 
aearers. His mind was so constituted that he 
could not rest satisfied with having preached a fine 
se^jmon if he had not at the same time the con- 
fidence that it was, likely to edify its hearers. 
^.^JVTiile thinking over the subject, he lighted on 
the text John xx. 31 : “ But these are written, 
that ye might believe that Jesus i^ the 
Christ, th«n#on of Q-od ; and that believing^ 
might have life through his name.” From these 
words ho was about to show the nature of true I 


living faith as different from mere assent. Ho 
soon discovered, however, that the faith which 
he was about to describe to his audience was 
something to which he was personally still a 
stranger. He now gave over the study of 
the sermon ; he had enough to do with himself. 

It is deeply interesting to read the account 
which he gives of the intense struggle wdiich 
now developed itself in his mind. What doubts 
tossed him like a frail bark oil the open sea ; 
and what a dark, dreary passage he .had when 
struggling alone . with the mighty Qod, before 
he Burrenderefi his soul to the ^ace of the Lord 
Jesus ; £l 11 this he afterwards describes in a 
touching narrative. He tried to reason himself 
into peace, but in vain. He broiight all his 
learning to bear on himself, striving by his own 
effort to gain the victory ; but still his doubts 
and fears increased. Even the very existence of 
Q-od as the great First Cause' became matter of 
doubt, and often he struggled in prayer to obtain 
the conviction that there is a God, a hearer of 
prayer. The authority of the bible had lost its 
force ; whether there w^as more evidence of its 
inspiration than of that of the Talmud or Koran 
was matter of doubt*. His whole past life was 
spread open before him. He could now, as in 
respective, count his siiis one by one, and they 
ecamo aggravated before him ; but he disco- 
vered at the same time the source of all his sin 
and misery to be unbelief on the Son of God, or 
that self-deception which h» had hitherto fancied 
to be faith. 

In this inward struggle all hh learning was of 
no avail. He could find no comfort from man ; 
but in his chaml^cr he Ky on his knees and cried 
to “ the unknown God.” His friends knew 
nothing of the struggle going on in his niiud. 
“ Soilietimes I wept,” ho writes, “ sometimes .1 
paced ttie roo^ in great anxiety, sometimes fell 
on myiknees and cried to that God whom I 
neither knew nor loved. In my distress I cried 
» again and again, ‘if there be indeed a God, he 
might have mercy upon me.* ’* The time was 
now come, and the grace of God was revealed 
with power to the bruised spirit. One Sun- 
day,” he writes further, “ I w’as reflecting with 
myself, that if no change came I would decline 
preaching, because I could not deceive the 
people by speaking against my conscience. I 
felt it very hard to have no God to whom I 
could pour out my heart ; to weep and not 
know the cause of my tears, or whether there 
be a God who is grieved by my sin ; to be daily 
in the deepest distress, and to have no Saviour 
and no refuge. I threw myseU* once more on 
my knees, and cried to that God whom I did 
not know, and scarce hoped to obtain relief, 
even supposing there were a God and a Saviour. 
And see, the Lord heard my cry ! It did not 
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please him gradually to open my understand- 
mg — that would have been suflGlcient — but liis 
grace was so wondrous that he heard and 
helped me at once. All my doubts vanished ; 
I obtained the assurance that there was grace 
for mo in Christ Jesus. I could not only ad- 
dress the Most High as God, I could also call 
liim my father. My sorrow and misery were 
gone ; my heart was full of joy. In the deepest 
distress which it was possible for me. to expe- 
rience, I bowed my knee, and with unutterable 
ecstatic joy I rose again from the dust. The 
Lord Jesus was bow my Saviourf^ 

Forty years afterwards, when ^ayiig his last 
visit to the orphan-house, he said that a foun- 
tain of living water had been opened up to 
liim on that day in Christ Jesus, and Irom the 
streams he had drank till he was satisfied through 
his wliolo remaining life. He acknowledged 
tliat updo this time he had never been really in 
earnest in seeking salvation. 

Francke had noAv completed his studies. He 
rccpiired to search no more for wisdom ; he had 
found Him in whom all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge are hid. The meetings for read- 
ing the scriptures out of fhe original languages 
wore continued here as in Leij)zig, but probably 
a difierent tone pervaded them. From Lune- 
burg ho wont to Hamburg, but this time not so 
mucli for the sake of studying Hebrew as of 
cultivating the society of pious men. His stay 
in that city alfordcjl him an opportimity of 
acquiring tlie art of teaching children. Indeed 
there was little wanting to induce him to devote 
his whole time to that important work ; but the 
paternal friend, Dr. Glmrin, who had provided 
him with tlio means of study, interfered, and 
directed him to proceed to some university town. 
Jle clio.se Leipzig ; but before settling hefe, he 
visited ihe well-known Spener, ?tnd spoilt two 
hajipy months in his hospitable home at .DresdeUv 
Ito turning to Leipzig, he resumed his le^ 
tnros, but this time not in Laitin, as was custqjn- 
ary with the professors, but in German. The 
number of persons attending his lectures w^as 
sufficient to awaken the envy of those who had 
formerly known and loved him, but who had no 
sympathy wdth his new views of Divine truth. 
These most learned friends considered it a 
depreciation of theology to deliver the lectures 
in the native tongue ; and as the yoimg lecturer 
asserted that it was no easy matter to press 
through the strait gate, the old professors 
charged him with presumption, as pretending 
to kno^t the w^ay of salvation better than they 
did. Still he had occasionally much encourage- 
ment, Once lie went to *the rector of the 
university to ask the use of a room for his lec- 
tures, as his own room was become too small, 
though, under all the circumstances, he scarcely 


ventured to hope for a favourable answer. The 
rector received him wdth open arms, anjl with 
tears thanked him for his lectures, by meaSs of 
which his son, a lad of sixteen years, had been 
brought to a living faith, and had helped to 
bring a new turn of thought and feeling into 
the whole family. The hall was granted for his 
lectures, but it was not long ere his enemies 
succeeded in obtaining a prohibition. When 
the liberty of lecturing was gone, he had no 
iniucement to remain longer in Leipzig. 

He soon deceived a call to become pastor in 
Erfurt, and recognising the guidance of his 
heavfenly Father, the call was accepted. An old 
college fiiend was already settled there, and 
with hearty good-will the two friends pulled 
together at the net. Francke’s sermons were 
popular, and even the Homan Catholics crowded 
into his church. Still he was not satisfied with 
merely preaching. He held lectures for the 
students, and visited much from house to house. 
Bibles and TestamontB were obtained and circu- 
lated. It would ha^ been strange if no oppo- 
sition had been made to such a work as this, 
JThe report was spread that he was circulating 
heretical and dangerous books, and the magis- 
trates gave orders for him to give over. At the 
same time private orders were issued that every 
acket which arrived for Francke should bo 
rought to the town-hall and examined. Soon 
after this he received a summons to appear afc 
the town-haU, when he was asked why he had 
dared to order more heretical books. Francke 
denied paving transgressed the command, where- 
upon the package which had arrived that morn- 
ing with his address, was produced as a tri- 
umphant evidence against him. The seal was 
broken; the package was opened with duo. 
solemnity, and to the utter confusion of liis 
accusers if consisted simply of New Testaments. 
H» was of coursip set free, and the circumstance 
was as good as if the towri-crier had aniJlJunced 
that a new package of Testaments had arrived. 

Meanwffiile the Homan Catholic enemies were 
active, and an order sosn came to have the 
man removed. He complained of being con- 
demned without an tearing, but received no 
other reply than tbfet he must within forty-eight 
hours leave, the 4;owpL. The children of the 
schools camp and kdelt before the ?nagi«trates, 
begging that he might be restored, but to no 
avail. Some of the citizens tame with the same 
petition, but they were thrown into prison, pn 
the 27th of September, 16Sd., he took bis leave 
of the town, accompanied by a few of his faith- 
ful parishioners, and returned once more to liis 
moj^h pr in Gotha. The a^ery day on which lie 
Erfurt, ho received an invitffftfJn to be- 
come professor of Greek in the university of 
HaUe. 
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' the swearer rebuked 

IIkWAM^Q ^ CpiLD. 

It was a railway excursion day, and 
.j the carriages were nearly full,, when 
I ^ iPEKS^y a lady, evidently in ill-hcalth, entered, 
Mrt^gy leading a little son of four or five 
years. She paused and looked around 
in vain for a vacant seat. The gentleman by 
my side, perceiving her embarrassment sprang 
I ^ to his feet, and politely offered his seat, 
I f which was accepted with a grateful acknow- 
1 y ledgment. She was about to take the little boy 

Y in her arms, when a gentleman on the opposite 

V side extended- his hands, saying, with a winning 

smile, “Come here, my boy, come and sit doiTn 
upon my knee. I am %etter able to hold you than 
your mother is.’* The child looked up for his mother’s 
consent, and then joyfully sprang to the seat so kindly 
offered. For some few moments the gentleman amused 
himself by asking the child all manner of questions, 
drawing out his curious ideas, and listening wifli satisfac- 
tion to his artless replies. •Soon, however, his attention 
was drawn to an article in the paper he had just laid 
aside, and giving the boy some sweetmeats, he entered 
into an earnest political discussion with another gentle- 
man. by his side. At first it seemed they only sought 
amusement, and jokes and laughter were frequently 
intermingled with ar^ment. But the contest gradually 
waxed stronger, until at length jokes were exchanged for 
profanity. ^ C . 

The boy had been yery happy with his hew friend, but 
when the first pro&ne word was uttered, he looked up 
with astonishment. Tears gathered in ^ Ids large olack 
eyes, and laying the watch carefully aside, which had 
been given to hiip by the gentlexnan for his amusement, 

he slipped quietlv^ to the floor, and fled to his mother, 

... « 


** Where are you going, my dear?” exclaitaied the gen- 
tleman, as he saw him moving off. “ Come back,^ . my 
boy, cope back, I thought you were very happy a few. 
moments since, what is the matter now ? Come, you are 
a fine little fellow, come and see what I can find for you 
in my pocket.” But the boy clung to his mother, utterly 
refusing the extended hand. 

“ Well, now,” exclaimed the gentleman, with evident 
chagrin, “ this is very strange. I do not understand it. 
Come, my boy) tell me why you left me?” 

“Tell the gentleman, my de^r,” said his mother, 
encouragingly, “ why you do not wfsh to sit with him.” 

“ Be<viuse,^‘ said he, as he stmightened’ himself back, 
afiid summoned all his resolution for the effort, “ the 
bible says we must not sit in the seat of the scorner.” 

The gentleman lool^d confounded. For a moment the 
' bl«>od rushed to his high e 3 cpansive brow, and I thought 
he was angry. The mqjher was also surprised. She had ! 
not expected such a reply. But the man instantly re- 
gained nis composure, and pleasantly said, “ I hope you 
do not call me a scorner.” The boy leaned his head upon 
his mother’s shoulder, but made no reply. ** Coyi e^ te ll 
me,” contifWCd he, “ why do you call me a scornW^” 
The child looked up and simpjy but earnestly said, while a 
large tear stole quietly down his check, “ I don’t like, 
sir, to hear you swear so ! ” 

“ Oh I that is it, is it ? Well,” continued he, as the 


mother pressed her son to her bosom, 4nd bowed her head 
to hide the tears which were starting in her own eyes ; 
“ come back and sit with me, and I promise you I will 
never swear again.” 

“ Won’t 9 rou,”j^asked the child earnestly, “ then I shall 
love you very much indeed.” Saying this, he allowed 
^e gentlcmap again to place him on his knee ; but 
it was plainly to be seen that he did not go back with the 
joyfulness with which he had at first taken the seat. 
The gentleman saw this. He felt that he had lowerecl 
himself in the esteem of that innocent and noble-minded 
boy. The thought evidently gave him pain.’ And be 
did all he could to efface from his mind the unpleasant 
impression. 

In explanation of this affecting scene, his mother said 
it was her custom to read a chapter in the Bible cveiy 
mbming to her son, explaining it as she could, and then 
pray with him. That morning she had read the first 
Psalm, and when explaining to him the character of a 
scorner, among other vices she had mentioned profanity. 
Not fully comprehending the subject, but resolved at all 
events to do right, he thought it was really a sinful act to 
sit for one moment with a man who had taken God’s name • 
in vain. When, oh when, will mothers realize the vast 
amount of influence they are capable of exerting over 
their children ? When will they realize the strength and 
permanence of those impressions received in childhood ? 


THE DIFFERENQE. 

A Hindoo was lying upon his bed, expecting soon to die. 
He was full of thougnt w)|^ere his soul would go after 
I death. He had bOwU wholly given to idolatry, and now 
! he felt that he was not happy, A priest came to sec him, 
and the dying man said, “ What will become of me ? ” 
j “ Oh,'‘* said the priest, “you will live in another body.” 

And wfeere shaP I go then ? ” he asked. “ Into another.” 
“ And where then ? ” “ Into another, and so on through 

thousand^ of millions.” The thoughts of the dying man 
darted across all these many changes, as if they were but 
th^work of an instant, odd cried, “ Where shall I go last of 
all?” Th6 priest, could not reply, and the unhappy 
idolater died with no one near him to answer his anxious 
question, 

A little Burman girl was near death, Lifting her dim 
eyes to a kind lady who was her teacher, she said, “ I am 
dying, but I am not afraid to die ; for Christ will call me 
u^ to heaven. He has taken away all my sins, and I 
wish to die now that I may go and see him. I love 
Jesus more than any one else.” What made the differ- 
ence between the little Burman girl and the dying 
Hindoo? One had heard the gospel from the lips of 
the missionaries^ and had received it into her heart ; the 
other lived and died an idolater, for none had told him of 
“the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom he has sent.” 

How great the contrast between these tiro cases I 
While the poor bewildered and anxious heathen went 
out of the world in • a state of dreadful uncertainty, 
the little Christian girl had hope in her end. Ah, 
my dear young friends, how you ought to pity heathen 
children, and pray that God would bless the labours, 
of his missionary servants in bringing them to know the 
worth of a Saviour, and the greatness of his love. 



THE TOUHO riTCAlBNEllS HINIHU WITH THE OFfICERS OP A MAN-OF-WAR. 


THE TEANSFOEMED ISLAND. 

A STORY OF THE SOUTH SEAS. 

CHAPTF.R III, 

In passing through the streets of the great me- 
tropolis, our attention has not unfrequently 
been drawn to the operations of some workmen 
engaged hi sculpturing the front of a public 
building. When a device of more than usual 
attractiveness has had to be .wrought, the artist, 
hidden behind a screen, has toiled from day to 
day, the passers-by remaining unconscious of 
what was going on within. ’At last, when the 
work has been completed, the covering is re- 

No. 8.— Pcht.tstit:!* Mav 18, 1P5I. 


moved, and to th^vi^ of all there stands forth 
a graceful production that extorts tne admiration 
of ever^ beholder.. We are remiiided of this 
comparison as we resume om’histoiy of fitcaiwi. 

A quarter of a century had rolled away since 
the mutiny of the Bounty fiad taken place, and 
the circumstances attending that event •fiad 
been almost forgotten by the public, absorbed 
as its attention had been by the exciting events 
of the TVench Eevolution and the war with 
jlJapTileon. In the year 1814, I^xuy ever, two 
English men-of-war, ^towards the close of an 
evening in September, found themselves near 
an island, in a latitude where their charts gave 
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them no indications of such a spot being situ- 
ated. *®When morning dawned, habitations were 
discovered, but so peat and orderly .in their 
structure as to carry back the spectators to as- 
sociations rather of civilized than savage life. 
While marvelling what all this indicated, a 
canoe was seen to put from the shore, guided 
by two youthful natives, one of them tall, dark- 
haired, and with features intelligent and inte- 
resting. We might almost fancy the officers of 
tlie men-of-war, as they gazed on the little sk*iff 
that was approaching them, grieving tliat 
countenances so expressive should belong to in- 
habitants sunk in barbarism, when to tlieir as- 
tonishment the young Polynesians hail them in 
the English tongue. Their amazement, however, 
rose still higher, when on offering the youths 
refreshment, after they had come on board, they 
both reverently stood up, and putting their 
hands together in an attitude of devout supplica- 
tion, exclaimed, (still in the mother tongue of 
Old England,) For what we are about to 
receive the Lord make, us truly thankful?” 
The unknown character of the island, surprise ^ 
at hearing the language of their native land * 
spoken in such a spot, and the simple. I?iety of 
the youths, all fiUed'the spetetators with astonish- 
ment ; but before w© can explain the mystery, 
we must return to him whom, at the close of 
our last chapter, we left engaged in prayer. 

If there is an hour in the history of the soul 
more momentous than another, it is that in which 
the Spirit of God strives with the cojiscicnce of 
the awakened sinner, and. when on the ^ne side 
the w^orld, and on the other the realities of things 
to come, contend, as it were, for the mastery. 
“ When the Holy Spirit,” it has been well re- 
marked, “ brings? man up to that line where no- 
thing separates him from the Saviour «but man’s 
own determination — when awakened, convinced, 
impressed, sensitive and sorrowing, the Saviour 
stands before him, offers to him everything 
freely, and asks him to obey him — oh, could his 
heart reply, ‘ I will ’—^coiild he resolve to turn 
at once from every tempting op])oser and follow 
Jesus only, and make one sac^ce of pride and 
indolence an^ fear, to enffer into covenant with 
Christ — ^the conquered enemy -jj^ould depart from 
him. ^ngt^Js would shout a. Saviour’s glory over 
another soul rescued as a brand plucked out of 
the fire. But if s^jeh an offer and such grace 
are rejected, the despised Spirit rarely returns.” 

It was such a decisive hour with John Adants ; 
but, happily, he repented and humbled himself be- 
fore God. He came to the Saviour in earnest and 
cleaved to him in faith for salvation. Nor was 
his applicatift^i in vain. Peace, shed abro&dHi|.^ 
the lloly Spirit, in due ^ time visited his soul, 


and he resolved henceforth to, live no longer to 
himself, but unto God. 

It is the property of true religion that it is 
unselfish in its character, and that it is dis- 
tinguished by eftbrts for the good of others. 
These qualities soon manifested themselves in 
Adams. On looking around lie had been grieved 
to see the young children growing up untended 
and uncared for, all the vices^of heathenism 
threatening to be developed in them. He longed 
to remedy the evil, and while he pontlered tlic 
matter, a mea^p of doing so was unexpectedly 
placed in Jiis The incident may he thus 

related. “ Having wanted a piece of ground 
broken up, in order to plant some yams, he had 
promised two yquths, Edward Quintal and 
Kobert Young, the present of a small phial of 
gunpow^der it they would undertake the tjisk. 
After the ground had been broken up and the 
yams planted, the two youths asked him which 
would please him best, to give them the gun- 
powder or to teach them some lessons. Pleascnl 
with the remark, he offered them the gunpow^dcT 
as well, which they refused. lie then told tlumi 
that if there were anyeUiore of their companions 
who would* like to be taught, he would teach 
them. The consequence was that, much to 
John Adams’ delight, the whole of the 
children came to him, aud soon acquired such a 
thirst for instruction that he had little else to 
do than to answer their inquiries.” 

Such was the first schohl at Pitcairn, The 
old mutineer, whoso lips had uttered blasphemies, 
now taught his young charge ^o lisp the plea- 
sing accents of their ^Creator’s praise. The 
knowledge of the true God and Saviour was 
proclaimed among them, and the hihle nuuk^ 
the st^mdard of all their actions. The Lord’s day 
w^as alsp honojired; and so gently and wisely 
was the whole work accoijjplished, that gradually 
fte little ‘coiony of forty-six individuals grew up 
around John Adams,* looking to him as a patri- 
arch, and a guide** in all their temporal and 
spiritual matters. The English tongue was the 
language spoken ; and well did the little group 
represent the nation from whom they thus 
claimed descent. In appearance they were 
handsome; their faces beamed wdth kindness, 
while their bearing was modest and becoming ; 
immorality was unknowm in their midst, scandal 
was studiously banished, diligence W'as pro- 
moted, and such of the arts as their instructor 
had carried with him from Europe, were taught 
them, so that comfort pervaded their dwellings. 
Contrasted, indeed, with what had preceded it, 
the scene was strikingly beautiful, resembling a 
fair morning chasing away the clouds and dark- 
ness of a gloomy night. And all these blessed 
results proceeded, he it remembered, from carry- 
ing out the precepts of the hihle. The one 
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copy of that volume which had been carried 
ashore from the wreclc of the Bounty had, by 
the blessing of the Spirit of Ood, wrought out 
this transformation ! Talk of bibliolatry ! We 
cannot exalt too highly the efficacy of the word 
of God, as the great lever for the regeneration 
and elevation of society. What it did for Pit- 
cairn, it is able t8 do for all the dark places of 
the earth. Well has an able writer said upon 
this suWeet: — “No sooner is the bible fairly 
entrenched in a country, and its great truths 
transcribed by the Spirit of God? upon the hearts 
of the people, than there begins lo be a re- 
modelling of their domestic architecture. Na- 
tural iillcctioiu resumes its proper sway. The 
conjugal, parental, and filial relations, develop 
tlicir beautiful tracery. The wife is clothed 
wil li her rightful honours as the equal and com- 
panion of her husband. Children are made the 
objects of a vigilant and tender. care ; and house- 
holds gradually cast off their uncouth and re- 
volting attributes, and conform to the scripttire 
"pattern. To effect a revolution like this in a 
nation, is to achieve a conquest, the morak 
splendour of which surpasses the glory of all 
Oajsar’s and Napoleon’s victories.” 

But it is time to return to the visitors to 
Pitcairn. On landing, all tha^ they saw breathed 

f )eacc and serenity ; and the ^ little spot seemed 
. ike some Eden bower, restored to a sin-stricken 
world. They gaz(?d wdth wonder on the scene, 
and reassuring John Adams, Afthosc mind' had 
been troubled ^it their visit, they again set sail, 
canying to their native land the tidings of what 
they had witnessed. •About the^same period, 
news reached the country of the triumphs of the 
missionary labours long pursued in Tahiti and 
else\^'here ; so that it seemed as if tlie^wilder- 
ness was literally about to blossom likcf the rose. 

Time wore away, and many years had elapsed, 
when in 1825 another ship-of-w^ar again ap- 
proached Pitcairn. Her t)fficcrs found the good 
work still prospering, and love and harmony 
pervading the little community. Upon landing 
and retiring to rest, the evening hymn, chanted 
by the islanders, soothed their slumbers ; and at 
dawm of day they were awoke by the strains of 
the morning hymn. On the Lord’s day, again, 
equally pleasing si^s presented themselves. 
The little community crowded their humble 
sanctuary, no work of any kind being permitted 
to take place. Great devotion was apparent in 
every individual ; and even among the children 
there was a seriousness -unknown in the younger 
part of our communities at home. A sermon was 
delivered ; hut here, w^e feat, the inhabitants of 
Pitcairn will find few European admirers or imita- 
tors. Jt was read over three times, lest any part of it 
should be forgotten. “ Tl^e service,” observes a 
spectator, “ was very long ; but the neat and 


cleanly- appearance of the congregatiflP, the 
devotion that animated every countenance, and 
the innocence and simplicity of the little chil- 
dreii, prevented the attendance from becoming 
wearisome.” With respect to Adams himseli^ 
the same narrator states that, from close observ- 
ation, he had no doubt of the sincerity of his 
piety. Adams was on board the vessel that had 
arrived from England, for two or three days, and 
iJept in the captain’s cabin : hut he would never 
get into bed till the captain had got into his 
and was supposed to be asleep, when, in a re- 
tired corner of the cabin, he fell on his knees 
and performed his devotions ; and he was always 
up first in the morning for the same purpose. 

“ All that remains to be said,” concludes this 
writer, “ of these excellent people, is, that they 
appear to live together in perfect harmony and 
contentment ; to be virtuous, religious, cheerful, 
and hospitable, beyond the limits of prudence ; 
to be patterns of conjugal and parental affection, 
and to have no vief^s. We remained w'ith them 
many days, and their unreserved manner gave 
xis the fullest opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with any faults they might have possessed.” 

In 1829, forty years after the mutiny of the 
Bounty, John Adams died, full of years and full 
of honours. The excellency of the latter part of 
his life had thrown into the shade the stains of 
its opening ; while the vices by which his earlier 
years were stamped, made Only more distinguisli- 
ing and glorious the grace of that Saviour who 
had wought such transforming effects in his life 
and character . After such an example as his, 
no one who unfeignedly seeks the Saviour need 
despair of acceptance ; and after such an ex- 
ample, too, we may add, no one ought to doubt 
the reality of that great change which scripture 
speaks of as necessary before we can enter the 
Mngdom of heaven. Yes, reader, conversion 
and regeneration are not idle or unmeaning 
terms, but solemn and momentous realities. 
Nor is their necessity confined to characters so 
abandoned as Adams luSi been ; for the moral 
and the amiable, as much as the open sinner, 
require this great qba^ige to pass upon their 
soul. Oh ! let the question, thefl, w'ith which 
we close this paper, dwell with the reader, till 
it obtain an answer — “Am I converted ^ to 
God ? Am I the subject of the regenerating 
influences of his Spirit ? ” • 


HESTER CROSBY, 

* OR 

TI^ TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS OF MEEKNESS. 
^ Yoir are come home again, girlf^re you ? — 
But what’s the use cf asking that ? — I see you 
are. I knew how it would be. I told your 
mother so;” and the speaker — a small, wiry, 
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Bharp^ff^tviretl man, in a dirty smock-frock, and 
with a restless, discontented expression of fea- 
ture — sat clown and began to knock the snow off 
his boots on to the hearth. 

“Tlicre, you need not do that, Will, if you 
are put out. The fire won’t burn any better for 
having all that snow fizzing about. And you 
need not huff poor Hester that way, neither; 
she would not have come home if she could have 
helped it, I reckon. It is not such a nice pla^e 
to come to as all that.” The woman by whom 
this rejoinder was made sat darning a stocking 
by the’ fire-side — such a fire as it was. She 
matched her husband for discomfort o*f look and 
sharpness of voice. 

The young woman to and of whom these 
dreary words were spoken, looked disconsolately 
from one speaker to the other ; but if any other 
emotion was raised in her mind, she did not let 
it appear. Once she opened her mouth to speak, 
but the words, whatever they might have been,, 
remained unspoken; and she quietly sat down 
by the small table and resumed some needle- 
work which her father’s entrance had inter- 
rupted. She was pale and slightly deformed; 
and her countenance could scarcely have been 
called interesting, but for the soft long lashes 
wliich shaded a pair of dark glistening eyes, 
and the neatness of her hair — too uncommon a * 
characteristic of cottage maidens in our village. 
Neat, indeed, she w^as in her entire dress, and 
thus presented a considerable contrast ^to every- 
thing around her. ^ 

“ Why don’t you speak, girl ? ” the man con- 
tinued, after a snort pause, and in the same dis- 
agreeable tone ; “ how is it you are come back 
again ? That’s what I want to know.” 

“ What’s the ' use of asking that. Will, when 
you know well enough the reason ? should 
]\a\e thought you might have sopiething elsedjo. 
say to your own daughter, when you havn’t seen 
her, before this inihute, for six months and 
more.” 

‘‘Well, the girl is my own daughter; and so, 
mistress, I shan’t ask your leave what to say to 
her ; and I want to know ff om her own lips why 
she left her p2ace.” 

The young woman looked ujx- from her work ; 
‘‘The place Vas too hard for me, father,” she 
answered, quietly ; “ at least Mrs. Harrison said 
so. I wanted to try it l.onger ; 1 did indeed ; 
but^mistress said it was doing me harm, and the 
work w^ould make nje ill. And my cough has 
been very bad of late.” 

“ There,” said the mother, now Hester has 
told you, you are satisfied I hope, and as wige as 
you were before ; for ’tis just what I told 
when I knew she was coming home.” 

“ And what are you going to do, now you arc 
got home ? that’s w’hat I should like to know 


next. There’s your sister Mary has been out at 
service these six years, and never made a fuss 
about a cough or an ache, that I know of, and 
never had a fuss made about her. You don’t 
think that I can earn money enough to keep you 
doing nothing, I hope. If you do, you may iind 
j^ourself mistaken.” 

“ I’ll try, father, not to Wb a burden to you,” 
said the poor girl ; “ if you will <hut be kind, I 
will do an 3 rthmg — anything I can, nolj to be a 
burden and the pent-up feelings of a wounded 
spirit sought relief in a flood ofetears. 

“ There, ‘'don^t give way, Hester,” said the 
mother, rather sharply than smoothly, however ; 
“ ’tis no use^ crying ; I shoulch have cried my 
eyes out long ago, if I had minded all he says. 
You will he better again soon, I dare say, and 
then you can look out for an easier place ; and 
till that time comes, you’ll find something to do 
here, I’ll warrant. *We want lighting up bad 
enough, and, with one thing and another, I have 
plenty to do, I can tell you ; so just say no 
more about it, and cheer up.” 

Certainly, the mother spoke the truth ; tlio 
cottage home did “ wTint lighting up,” as she 
said; dirt, disorder, and discomfort were vi si bl() 
enough everywhere, even in the womaii’s dress, 
which was ragged and filthy. It was not “ siicli 
a nice place to come to ;” the mother was right 
there. 

“And I’ll tell you anotjier tiling, Hester,” 
said the man, after a short, uncomfortable 
silence; “Wo don’t want anj\ of your pious 
doings here. Now you are come liorno, you will 
do as we do-^mind that When you go away 
again, you may be your own mistress, for wliat 
I care ; but not In'ro. So you know what you 
have to look to.’’ 

Again Hestev raised her eyes, and looked in 
her father’s face, and M^ords trembled ou her 
lips; but ^le restrained them. She knew too 
wejjl that he was a vfoleut as well as a godless 
man, and she feared that speaking would only 
irritate him the more. Presently, the man 
sauntered to the cottage door, opened it, looked 
out, and then walked into the road. 

“Your father is right enough there, Hester,” 
said the mother, when the heavy footsteps of 
her husband were no longer heard ; “ religion is 
all very well in its place, but you have got too 
much of it in your head, my girl.” 

“Oh, mother,” said poor Hester; “if it is 
only in my head, that won’t do any good, I 
know ; but, mother, why is it you do r ot lilse 
me to love the bible ? I am sure it does not 
make me less willing to work, and it docs not 
make me love you and father less. Mother,” 
the young woman added, calmly and gently, 
“ I cannot give up rgligiou, but I will promise 
you not to talk about it.” 
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Wo need not add many words as a key to 
this couversjitiou. The parents of Hester were 

S oor, ignorant, ungodly, and discontented. 

[ester was the youngest of many children, all 
of wdiom liad left home, or had been “ turned 
out,” as we say in our Adllage, to get their own 
liN'iiig. And, to speak truly, they were no 
heart-breaking events, these turnings out, for, 
at best, the home was wetclied enough. So 
the family waf scattered. One boy had gone to 
sea, others were in farmers’ service, and one 
was married ; but all were poor and vicious — 
true “chips of 4he old block,” fteople said. An 
old(‘r daughter was also at servrce. * 

Hester had been sickly from infancy, and she 
was now’ tw'enty years old. An injury, received 
in childhood, had* distorted her spine, and laid 
the foundation for disease which had threatened 
her 'with an early grave. But she had struggled 
on — had been sent to a Sunday school, to get 
her out of her mother’s w^ay — the instruction 
she had received there had been blessed to her ^ 
soul, and her afflictions had been sanctified. 

She also, notwithstanding her weakness, had 
boon “turned out” to get her owm living; but 
ojio service after another had to he given up by 
frequently * recurring attacks of disease; and 
now, once more, after a six moiiths’ trial of a 
house-maid’s duties, she was compelled to relin- 
quish them, and to return to her wTctchcd 
home. 

Hester had kiiaw n little of a parent’s love — 
nothing of a parent’s tenderness. Her afflic- 
tion had beei> turned against her, in complain- 
ings and reproaches that she “w^anted more 
coddling tliaii all tlie others put together.” 
And then, her religion — w’^as it not enough to 
be burdened wfith a sick, pining wench, her 
parents wanted to know, without her taScing up 
with religious notions ? Tlu5 very •Tneekne|| 
and patience which w’ere copied from, the exam- 
ple of Him who, “ when he was reldled, re\tled 
not again,” and which Itai their root in Jaith 
and love — these were made the occasion of 
taunting and ridicule. 

“ I will promise not to talk about it,” said 
poor Hester, and there the conversation closed. 
Ijatcr that evening, her father returned from 
his frequent haunt, the beer-shop, sullen and 
quarrelsome, and then the light whicli had 
glimmered through the window panes was ex- 
tinguished. 

It is a great error to suppose, as some do, 
that a village life, and a lowly position in 
socie^, can give but little occasion for Christian 
heroism, ^here are Christian heroes and hero- 
ines to be found in very humble conditions ; 
and Hester Crosby w^as one of these. It would 
be as unpleasant as it is unnecessary to detail 
all the circumstances which, during her length- 


ened sojourn in her parent’s miserable abode, 
called into exercise the graces of her Christian 
character ; nor could all be told. The TStid and 
violent abuse w hich she meekly bore, and the 
bitter, unmerited complaints that she w^as idly 
living on her parents’ industry, ajid‘ doing no- 
thing to help them — these were heard all the 
neighbourhood around ; hut it was not know’n 
then that she had paid over to her mother the 
wrages of her last six months’ service, and was 
(Jaily overtaxing her strength to earn enough at 
plain needlcw’ork, as a rccompence for her bare 
subsistence. . This was not know n, for Hester 
did not tell it ; nor did she speak of the “ perse- 
cution for righteousness sake” wliich she was 
daily called to endure, nor of the hard labour 
wdiiel), in .addition to her remunerated worlc, 
and notwithstanding her failing licalth, she 
every day performed unmurmuringly, though 
sinking beneath the toil, lest religion should 
sillier on her behalf. 

She kept her prpmise too ; she did not talk 
about religion ; tlfcre was, happily, no need for 
this to prove its reality in her soul, if this would 
have proved it ; it w as the spring of her actions, 
and the source of her strong consolations. Her 
faith <B«id love, and hope and joy — joy in tribu- 
lations — W’ere shown not in talking, but in doing. 

Spring came, and Hester’s disease again 
seemed to yield to its milder influence. It was 
w^ith a glad and thankful heart that she once 
more left the home of lier childhood — a home not 
hallowcj by happy remembrances — to enter into 
service in a distant town. Her father’s last 
injunction w as, “ Mind you keep your place 
this time, Hester ; it does not do for poor peo- 
ple to be alw^ays ailing ;” and her mother echoed 
it. 

[To 1)0 concluded in our next ] 


THIETY SAEE MAXIMS EOE MEN OF 
BUSINESS. 

He that loveth pleasure shall be a poor 
man. 

Love not sleep, lest thw come to poverty. 

He that is slgthful in his w’ork, is brother to 
him that is a great waster. ^ 

He that trus^eth in his owni licgrt is a fool. 

Be patient toward all men. • 

The meek will he guide in judgment. 

Before honour is humilfty. 

A man’s pride shall bring him low. 

Ye shall do no unrighlffeousness in judgment, 
in meteyard, in weight, or in measure. 

Just balances, just w^cighis, and a just ephah, 
aifli a just line, shall yfi have. 

This is the wfill of God, that'^iio man go be- 
yond or defraud His brother in any matter; 
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because that the Lord is the avenger of all 
such. 

He fnSt oppresseth the poor to increase his 
riches, shall surely come to want. 

He that inaketh haste to be rich shall not be 
innocent. 

Trust not in uncertain riches, but in the 
living God, who giveth us richly all things to 
enjoy. 

He that giveth to the poor shall not lack. 

Say not to thy neighbour, “ Go, and come^ 
again,” when thou hast it by thee. 

Putting away lying, speak every mftn truth 
with his neighbour. 

A poor man is better than a liar. 

Seest thou a man hasty in his Avords ? there 
is more hope of a fool than of him. 

Meddle not with him that ilattereth with his 
lips. 

“ It is naught, it is naught,’* saith the buyer ; 
but when he is gone his way, then he boasteth. 

There is that inaketh hinjself rich, yet hath 
notliing ; there is that niiikcth*- himself poor, yet 
hath great riches. 

By humility and the fear of the Lord, are 
riches and honour and life. 

A man void of understanding striketh hands, 
and becometh surety in the presence of his 
friend. 

He that is surety for a stranger shall smart 
for it ; and he that hateth suretyship is sure. 

If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, 
that giveth to all men liberally, and upb^aideth 
not ; and it shall be given him. 

Follow after righteousness, godliness, ^aith, 
love, patience, meekness. 

All things whatsoever yo would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them. 

Call upon me imthe day of trouble, and I will 
deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me. ' 

Let your conversation be without covetous-t, 
ness ; and be content with such things as ye 
have ; for He hath said, I will never leave thee 
nor forsake thcc. 

Such are the counsolei^ of inspired wisdom ; 
such the ethics of the word of God. It is a 
safe and reliable guide. It meets all the 
exigencies of ypur profession, tit provides for 
every duty and every danger. »Its principles 
are as iirngutaVle as the throne of the Deity. 
Its precepts are written as wdth a sunbeam. 
Its promises breathe t^e benevolence of heaven. 
The character which is formed upon its model, 
will cdinmand universal homage. The life that 
draws from it its inspiration, will enrich and 
bless the community w^hich embosoms it. Let 
commerce take the bible as its chart, and 
throughout alLcits teeming thoroughfares, the 

E rimeval curse of labour w\ll be despoiled of 
alf its severity. 


A EECOED OF KENNINGTON 
COMMON. 

This well known metropolitan locality, origin- 
ally a green belonging to Kenniiigton, a village 
of Surrey, and tlie seat of a royal rt‘sidonce, was 
long a point of attraction to the dwellers in the 
city, wLo repaired to it in their leisure hours to 
breathe the fresh air of the country, mark the 
opening buds and blossoms of spring, enjoy the 
shades of trees in summer, and recreate^ them- 
selves with a tramp upon the grass. Tlie 
palace, which thc‘’widow and soupof the Black 
Prince tem|)orarily occupied, has wholly dis- 
appeared, and left no memorial of its site. The 
distinctive features of the village have also 
long been obliterated, the metropolis extending 
its outstretching arms to the spot, and making 
the rural city-like. The green likewise gradu- 
ally underwent a change in its outward appear- 
ance, and one for the worse, until it exhibited 
,pnly a little dingy -looking turf, interspersed 
with unsightly patches of bare earth and 
muddy pools in wet weather, with an indis- 
criminate scattering of refuse articles over it. 
Such was its forlorn asp^»ct down to the com- 
mencement of the present year. Biit^Kenning- 
ton Common, as such, is now niimberod Avith 
the things that were, having recently become 
an enclosed area, at present in process of being 
converted into an ornamental park. Tliis is an 
improvement in more sense^^ than one ; for 
while it will bo still accessible to the public by 
pathways, an end will bo put to m^ny unseemly 
and painful exhibitions, for which the place has 
been of late notorious. But lights blond with 
shadows in its history. If political malcontents, 
infidels, and false teachers have occupied the 
ground, ^ disseminating soul-destroying errors, 
the prcaclwirs of the cross have been there like- 
AAnse, with j/he truth which is able to make AAUse 
untd salvatidn; and while many thoughtless 
ones ^on the site havi? ^cofled at the verities of 
revealed religion, others have had their minds 
sobered by them ; and not a feAV who came to 
mock, have gone home to pray. This was 
especially the case during the great revival of 
serious and heart-felt religion which marked the 
middle of the last century. Interesting events 
of that date in connection with tlie locality are 
on record. It will be somewhat pertinent now 
to refer to them, as it has just lost the last trace 
of its original character — that of an area open 
on all sides to the stroller’s footstep. 

One hundred and fifteen years have elapsed 
in the present summer, since a serious and 
earnest-looking man walked over old London 
bridge —the only bridge that then spanned the 
Thames — and proceeded to the Surrey side of 
the river. This was soon after the mid-day of 
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Sunday, June 21, 1730. lie was not the only 
passenger. Several others might be seen wend- 
ing the same way, in twos, threes, and larger 
groups, to spend the afternoon of the sacred 
day in unsanetified ph‘asure. There was the 
well-to-do citizen, with his wife and children, 
dressed in their besif attire, bound for some 
suburban inn, to take tea, and play at bowls 
upon the green. There w'us the humbler artizau, 
with liis family, intent upon a similar errand; 
and sma#t apprentices strutted through fioiith- 
wa!*k to the country, which Was^then in all the 
cliarm of the st*hson, within an easy^distance of 
the river. In the case of most of tlicse parties, 
it M as their first appearance out yf doors since 
the lahours of the past week closed, the morning 
having been spent in sleeping later than usual, 
and in indolently lounging at homo. But not 
so was it with the person we first referred to. 
Charles Wesley, the pedestrian in question, had 
risen early, and honoured the Lord of the sabbath 
ill private devotional exercises. While reading 
his bible, the passage arrested his attention — 
“ Then came the servant to him, and said, 
Master, what shall we ^lo?” After musing a* 
little upon the duties incumbent on himself, he 
went out to Moorlields, “in the name of Jesus 
Christ,” gathered the loiterers there around 
him, and made known to them the Saviour’s 
compassion for helpless sinners. He then at- 
teuded the forenoon service at St. Paul’s cathe- 
dral, and received *t\\e Lord’s supper ; crossed 
the river to Newington-butts, and preached at 
St. Mary’s, oiTe of tlie churches open to him, in 
the afternoon ; passed on to Konnington Com- 
mon, where he addrCssed iiio multitude from 
the words, “Kepeiit, and believe the gospel;” 
and finished the day in the (now Moravian) 
chap(‘l, Neville’s-court, Fetter-lane, in* devout 
fellowship with others like-minded tvith him- 
self. , • ^ 

Charles Wesley had bpt recently come to the 
conclusion, after no littl% hesitation, that he 
was in the path of duty, in thus proclaiming 
Christ in the open air. He appears to have 
made his first effort at field-preaching in his 
‘native land, on the preceding May 29, at Broad- 
oaks, in Essex, upon the invitation of a farmer 
of the village. His brother J ohn had anticipated 
him in the practice by about two months, 
having expounded out of doors at Bristol, on 
April 1, our Lord’s sermon on the mount, which 
he notices in his Journal as a “pretty remark- 
able precedent. I could scarce,’^ he observes, 
“ reconcile myself at first to this strange way of 
preaching in the fields ; having been all my life, 
till lately, so tenacious of every point relating 
to decency and order, that I should have thought 
the saving of souls almost a sin, if it had not 
been done in a church.” The accompanying 


engraving represents him preaching from a 
tomb-stone in the burial-ground attachc^Jo the 
church in which his father officiated. llTs first 
appearance on Kennington Common as an 
evangelist, was on June the 17th, the Sunday 
evening previous to his brother’s visit, when a 
vast concourse listened to his exhortations frAn 
the text, “ Look unto me, and be ye saved, all 
e ends of the earth.” AVhitcficld preceded 
oth the brothers in going out into the “ streets 
aiad lanes, highways and hedges,” with the word 
of life. His first sermon on the Common was 
delivered on Saturday, May the 19lh, from the 
passage, “The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
thee.” 

Upon Charles Wesley renewing his labours 
at the spot under notice, an incident befcl him, 
which strikingly illustrates the different feelings 
which pervaded the public mind towards tlie 
gospel, some receiving the word with joy, while 
others resorted to the most shameful methods 
of expressing their enmity to it. Lines of 
broad streets, and*an ample pavement, now'^ con- 
duct the passenger from London Bridge to 
Kennington. But it was far otherwise a 
century ago. The greater part of the road was 
then t)fttw^een hedge-rows or open fields; and 
inadvertently, or to make a nearer cut, the 
preacher deviated from the regular liighw^ay, 
and passed over a portion of the unenclosed 
ground. It w'as Sunday, July 15th. He had 
spent the morning in Moorficlds, and was 
perhapsi pressed for time, to keep his appoint- 
ment^on the Common, in the afternoon. But 
his divergence from the beaten path was an €^x- 
peiisive proceeding. The owner of the land 
met him, and recognising the messenger of 
gospel, ho threatened to prosecute him for 
a trespass. Accordingly, in a few days, to use 
his own w^ords, “ I was served with a w rit by 
Mr, Goter, •for walking over his field to 
Kennington. I sent Oakley (one of his coadju- 
tors) to the lawyer, who confessed he did not so 
much as know what his client sued me for.” 
But this absurd and iniquitous afiair was not a 
sham or a trifle, and foreseeing the improbability 
of obtaining justice from a prejudiced magis- 
tracy, he submitted quietly teP the demands 
made upon him. The attorney’s bill on this 
occasion has been preserved, with*his 3ieceipt, to 
the following effect, “ Goter versus Wesley. 
Damages, 10/. ‘ Costs taxed, 9/. lOs. 8f7. July 
29, 1739. Received of Mr. Wesley, by the 
hands of Mr. Joseph Vending, nineteen pounds, 
sixteen shillings, and sixpence, for damages 
and costs in their cause. William Gason, at- 
torney for the plaintiffs ” 

At the bottom of this doctffhent, Charles 
Wesley has w ritten the remark, as if charged 
with a trespass for felonious purposes, “1 
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paid them for things that I liever took;” and 
the back of the instrument has the significant 
indorsement, To he re-judged on that day^ 
Thus he meekly submitted to injustice, satisfied 
with the thought, that his own integrity* '^V^ould 
be amply vindicated, and the iniquity of tlie 
proceeding be exposed and condemned when 
the true character of all human actions will be 
openly discriminated by an infallible Judge. 
This has ever been a source of sublime con- 
solation to good men under unmerited reproach, 
and an incentive to patient forbearance, ^when 
subject to aggravated wrong. Be it our part, 
under the lesser trials of tlxis nature to w^hich 
\^e are liable, to exemijlify the same spirit, 
animated by the same lofty anticipation. Not- 
withstanding opposition, the field-prcachers of 
the last century persevered in their work, and 
were stimulated by signal succesa.to be always* 
abounding in it. They were the honoured in- 
struments of poui’ing a flood of gospel-light upon 
the nation, and calling thousands to the happy 
experience of the salvation 'which is by faith in 
Christ Jesus ; and, doubtless, while many scenes 
of sin and shame haVe been connected with 
Kennington Cemmon, it will be shown in the 
final day, that “ this and that man ” were born 
there — born fo'i* a new, spiritual, and divine life 
in tlfis world, and for a blessed immortality in 
the world to come. We -cannot refrain from 
remarking, that while the gospel is now preached 
in thousands of temples made with hands, it is 
earnestly to be desired that it should be taken 
by an energetic and influential ministry, to the 
gathering-places of our godless crowds, ih^i 
those who enter no religious edifice (and this 
seems to be the opinion of the prudent and 
sober-minded), may hear beneath the* unscreened 


canopy of heaven, of the danger to xx^liich lliey 
are exposed, and of the mercy which has con- 
templated their deliverance from it. 


A MISSIONABT’S DIFFICULTIES IN 
CHINA. 

The duties of the inissionarj'' in his chajxel 
are various ; and the ordinary exercises are not 
the most difficult part of his work. His con- 
gregation, he w'ill soon discover, is not a 
Christian congregation. He mif^t invite and 
urge persons to sit; request them to be still 
during prayer; strive to check levity and laugh- 
ter ; and make knowui his great design in 
coming here. He must do these things again 
and agaih, and at the same time ])e in danger of 
becoming iionfuse^il, on finding that the discharge 
of bis supernumerary duties is in vain. 

Il is exceedingly difficult to make the Chinese 
understand the spirituality of our services. -As 
their w orship is all form and ceremony, almost 
the first question is, what ceremonies do you 
perform before him or his image ? It seems to 
them that w^orship consists of ceremonies, and 
that ceremonies are w'orship. On one sabbath, 
a man came in at the close of the exercises, as I 
was in the act of removing a map which had 
been hung over the pulpit to illustrate my 
remarks. He inquired of me, “ AVhat divinity 
or idol is that ?” Perhaps he was an illiterate 
man, as there were large characters on the map, 
showing it to be a map of tlio world. on 

the supposition of his being able to read, lie 
might still suppose thS map to be an object of 
worship ; so necessary docs it seem to tliis 
poor people to have some visible representative 
in their religious rites. 
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A MEDITATION EOE THE 
LOED’S DAY. 

•TUE SALT or THE EAETII. 


BY BB. TYNG. 


The people of, God arc in the world, 
^iiot only for its instruction, fo? its pre- 
sei vation also. This is the great purpose of 
salt in the natural world — to wilfchstand cor- 
ruption in the earth. This is also the 
aspect of Christian usefulness, which it is 
iMiiployed to describe. The people of God are 
liere to resist and counteract the power of 
human sin ; to preserve men from ruin under 
tlie burden of tlicii* own iniquities. To rescue 
the wretched, and save the lost, and restore the 
decaying, is their great responsibility and office 
in the world. Thus they are divinely employed, 
and for this tlie^ire diviiuily blessed. They are 
thus the salt of the earth. It is a most im- 
portant title. I would faithfully realize its 
meaning and its purpose in mj^self, and in my 
own relations to the world around me. If I am 
to be the salt oftlie earth — 

First, Then 1 ought to exercise a lyositive in- 
flmnce in the world. • This is the purpose and 
property of salt. It is intended in all things to 
exercise its own* power to qualify and change; 
and such is the grace of God in the heart and 
life of man ; and such must be the actions of 
tlie iium tlius chang(Hl, in his intercourse with 
others. My influence must all bo active^ To 
restrain evil ; to overcome hogtility ; to in- 
crease happiness ; to diminish sorrow* among 
men, to the utmost extent of my p(iwSr. IV^y 
personal influence may l:|p more or less in 
amount. This is not undef iny own conti«)l. 
G od assigns me my place and my station. But 
whatever its amount, its character must always 
be the same. It must be manifest and active. 
1 cannot yield to the sinful influence of others. 
I am to counteract and overcome it. For this 
I am in the world. Not to seek my own plea- 
sure, but to promote and testify the truth. For 
this I must exert myself continually. It will 
not do for me to go through the world in a 
mere negative character. 1 must ask, Wliom 
have I ^blessed? To whom have I been a* 
savour of life ? Salt that has lost its savour is 
profitable for nothing. A ^Christian without 
active religious usefulness is no better. Let 
me solemnly look to this. 

Secondly, Thon^/ ought to cultivate the ac- 
tive power of grace in mg own heart, Grace is 


to qualify my own character, before I can be 
the instrument of grace to others. The attributes 
of my nature are all to be subdued and sancti- 
fied by a Divine power. My mind, my judg- 
ment, my heart, my will, must all receive and 
manifest the influence of this heavenly salt. 
It will sanctify my conversation. It wull 
govern and direct my actions. It “will adorn 
the whole current and course of my life. Tims 
it will become active in blessing and saving 
others ; but it wdll not without my constant 
cultivation of its growth and power will jin 
myself. It must, therefore, be a constat sub- 
ject of effort and watchfulness with me. To be 
useful to others, I must be alive in myself. If 
religion is really living in my heart, it will be- 
come natural and easy for me to do good. This 
ought to be my state. I will endeavour that it 
fuay be. I am not straitened in God. I will 
strive to improve the abundant privileges he 
bestows.* *I can do no good unless I have a clear 
consciousness of my own sincerity in tlie service 
of Christ, and of my real feUow’'8hip with him. 

Thirdly, Then I ought to be constantly 
watchful over my daily walk among men. Influ- 
ence is always active. I cannot refuse to ex- 
ercise it. • It is not under my control in its 
existence and operation. In its character it 
may be. Oh •that my influence might be 
always for good ! Wherever I am, something 
may be done or left undone, something may 
be said or withheld, which must exercise an 
influence, ^nd may be made to produce a good 
influence upon others. How many secret 
thoughts come* from what we see and hear, 
even when they are not addressed to us ; nay, 
even when we hear by mere accident ! I can- 
not tell what thoughts I may be the means of 
exciting ; or w^hat direction, even permanent 
direction, I may thus give Jo the character and 
mind of some other ^^rson. Oh let them not 
testify against m5 ! Let me labiJur ever for 
good ! I ought flever to be unguarded. How 
much evil to myself and to others may come 
from one unguarded or hasty act or moment ! 
Let me ever walk circumspectly, and be salt 
indeed, in the associations in which the wi]J. of 
God has placed me. • 

Fourthly, Then I must be careful not to lose 
the gifts of grace myself. Salt that has lost 
its savour is good for nothing. It cannot be 
used, like many other substances, in its decom- 
position and decay. •It is cast out ; troddem" 
under foot. Oh could there be another such 
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illustration of a useless and unprofitable pro- 
fessing Christian ? Of what worth can he be ? 
Eit for nothing. If a minister of the gospel 
become corrupt, lie is odious. Desirable for 
no position. Trusted in none. If a Christian 
be light, or vain, or worldly, he is a great evil. 
Ear grc'ater than if he had never professed to 
be tJio servant of Christ. How great is the 
danger of this to me ! How terrific will be the 
responsibility for it ! Shall I ever become an 
apostate ? Shall I ever be a mere monumentoof 
liuinan deceitfulness and crime in the church of 
Christ ? Oh let me watch and pray, and sti’ive 
against this tremendous evil! God only can 
keep me from it. But if I seek him and trust 
him, he will keep me. 

Eifthly, Sm^h are the properties of salt — as 
illustrating Christian character. Active influ- 
ence upon others; dependent upon the living 
power 'within ; to be maintained in unceasing 
operation ; worthless if this be lost. Oh let me 
be the salt of the earth, and learn and try te 
do the will of God from m/ heart. Let my in- 
fluence, conversation, example, and habits of 
life all be made subservient to my Master’s will/ 
and promotive of my Master’s glory. 

Oh may I never silence break, * 

Unless I with thy guidance speak ; 

Then sanctify my every word, 

That I may honour thee, my Lord. 


AUGUST HEEMANN EEANCKE. 

IT. rilANCKE IN HALLE. 

(1.) Preacher and Pastor* 

On the 7th of January, 1692, Erancke arrived 
in Halle to enter on his new work. “ Oh God, 
I am thine I do with me as thou wdlt ; make me 
a blessing to this town,” was the prayer on his 
heart and lips as he entered that town, w hich 
was destined never to forget bhn. He so6n 
learned that this was no garden of the Lord, 
but a waste howling wilderness. His predeces- 
sor in office had been suspended for immorality. 
On -the Sundays the< gambling and dancing 
bouses were crowded, while the churches were 
empty. Even common Recency and outward 
appearance of morality were 'gone. Drunken- 
ness, rags, and beggary in eveiy street, and the 
children, growing up in the way of their parents. 
This was what Erancke saw in his new field of 
labour; some might' have -lost courage at the 
sighj, and have given up in despair, but he knew 
too well for whom and in whose strength he had 
come to work.' 

He began at once and in good earnest. His 
first efforts were directed towards his owm do- 
mestics and Tisitors, by holding family worship 
regularly morning and evening. This was some- 
thing new, and was much spoken of. Soon 


some of the neighbours asked leave to be per- 
mitted to join with his family at evening prayers. 
Here w^s a centre from w^hich he hoped to make 
his influence felt througli the w'hoJo parish. 

It w^as the w’ill of God that lie sliould soon 
have an opportunity of practically expounding 
the text that all who live godly must sufler pei*- 
secution. The same authorities who had iiiviti'd 
him to Halle wished to have as many talented 
men as possible in the infant iiistitution. Eor 
this purpose an invitation w as sent to‘Ur. Htryk, 
of Wittenbergj the famous professor of law , that 
he might ^como to Halle.’ lit/ 1 1 ad heard much 
ill of Erancke'. The names which were given 
him, such pietist, fanatic, pretender, hy[)o- 
crite, and so forth, wx're the common designa- 
tions of him and' his party. An open, frank, 
honest-hearted man like Dr. Stryk could not 
choose to be associated wdth such a firebrand, 
and wrote that he would accept the ofier if 
Erancke were removed. The ministry in Berlin 
oflered Erancke his choice of several vacant 
posts of honour and emolument, if he would 
resign ; he chose, however, to remain where he 
was. Meantime Dr. Stryk wa#invited to Co- 
penhagen, and was preparing to go, when the 
ministry of Berlin WTOte still more earnestly 
to Erancke, threatening that if he did not resign, 
he should be dismissed. He replied that he 
was not aware of having done anything amiss, 
and being satisfied that he w as in the path of 
duty, was resolved to remmn till some offence 
should be proved against him sufficient to justify 
his removal. Other promises Vere now made 
to Dr. Stryk, and he at last consented to come 
to Halle. Being /low bi^ought into contact w ith 
the man whom he so much hated and feared, he 
saw the baseness of the slanders W'hich had been 
heaped on him, and soon became one of his most 
attachetP and faithful friends. 

^In dcpepdance on Divine aid, Erancke went 
on with his work, a^id his sermons exercised 
indi?scrihable power*^ on his hearers. The doc- 
trines of the fall of man and his utter help- 
lessness by nature, and of a full and free and 
complete redemption by the righteousness of 
Christ, were new, winning, and aw^akening, and 
they were proclaimed with a fire which showed 
that it was no mere theory, but the outpouring 
of a heart which itself felt the powder of these 
truths. If his sermon lasted *sometimes a couple 
or three hours, what matter ? It w^as w ell w orth 
sitting to hear such truths, at least as long as 
some of his hearers had been accustomed to sit 
in the theatre. If people were obliged to como 
an hour or two helpre the time, w hat matter ? 
They had then some prospect of obtaining a 
seat in the church. The evening prayers were 
so w^ell attended that many ^ere compelled to 
stand outside the door. 
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A terrible outcry, however, was raised against 
him. Slander was everywhere busy ; a formal 
cliarge was brought against him before the 
church courts. Tlie ecclesiastical authorities 
M^anted to do something, so an order was sent 
that to avoid any appearance of evil, he should 
hold his evening devotions before supper time 
instead of after it, as had hitherto been the case. 
The attendance t^s greater. The other clergy 
in the town, whose churches were generally 
empty, rais(?d a fearful cry ; they felt Eraneke’s 
preaching to be a tacit reproof t^ themselves. 
Their complaints were so grievous that the 
consistory sent Chancellor Seckendort* to in- 
vestigate the matter. After hard «truggllng, 
tlie chancellor succeeded in calming the an- 
tagonist parties ; but what was to be done with 
the ovcniiig prayers ? Seckendorf proposed in 
private to Erancke, for the sake of peace, to give 
them over. He could not consent with his own 
hand to put the extinguishei^on the little lire 
which had been kindled in his parish. If the 
chancellor had the heart to forbid it, that would 
bo another matter. At this reply the chancellor 
was greatly puzzled, “’^\ihat!” he said; “he 
is about to throw the burden on our conscience.” 
“Just so,” replied Erancke ; “you alone must 
bear the reB})onsibility ; I will not consent to 
close these meetings for prayer, otherwise than 
on compulsion.” “There is still one remedy,” 
thought Seckendorf; “the meetings must be 
held in the church.’'* “ So much the better,” 
thought Erancke^ “ as I already have not room 
enough in my own house.” Erom this time 
forward Divine service ^ns conducted in the 
church twice every day, varying the service so 
as to make it attractive. 

( 2 .) Franche as founder of the Orphan-house and^Sfhools, 
To lecture twice a day, witFi the Regular 
Sunday services, and his duties as {ja^or an^ 
also as professor in the uipversity, would have 
been enough for most men ; But Erancke felt 4ie 
could still do much more. We have already hinted 
that the poverty in this suburb was great, and 
begging was the sole employment of many. To 
save trouble, the wealthier part of the popula- 
tion fixed a day for giving their alms. In his 
iiiimediatc neighbourhood it was Thursday, and 
of course he also was favoured with a call. 
Wlien he came to distribute alms, he thought it 
was a good opportunity to speak earnestly with 
tliem ; and accordingly, placing the children on 
one side and the grown people on the other, he 
examined the children on the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity while t^e parents stood by 
and listened. Ho closed the examination with 
a short prayer, and then distributed his alms, 
nie beggars, no doubt, had their own wonder 
at the new clergyman, but he was shocked at 


their fearful ignorance. Especially was he 
grieved that the children attended no S(jJjpol, 
the parents being unable to pay for them, lie, 
therefore, gave some of the parents, besides 
their usual alms, money to send the children to 
school. They gladly received the money, but 
he soon learned that the school was as badly 
attended as before. This grieved him very 
much ; but what could he do ? His own meafts 
could not extend far, for he had been obliged to 
bori^w twenty dollars on his road to Halle, 
or otherwise he would have arrived there with- 
out a penny. 

He was reading one day in the bible, and w-as 
struck by the passage in 2 Cor. ix. 8 : “ and 
God is able to inakc all grace abound tow^ard 
you, that ye, always having all sufficiency in all 
things, may abound to every good work.” 
“ How can that be he thought. “ I do my 
utmost, and still must send many empty aw^ay.” 
As he was reflecting over the subject, a letter 
w^s brought him from a frjpnd who resided far 
aw^ay, and who gave a* description of his poverty, 
begging, if it were possible, that Erancke should 
do something to relieve him. After long plan- 
ning what was to be done, he resolved to devote 
the time which he usually spent at supper to the 
preparation of a bible commentary. When it 
was ready, he made a present of the whole sum 
which he received for his labour, amoimting to 
about 20?., to his indigent friend. “And now,” 
he cried with pleasure, “ I have learned how 
God make® us rich to every good work.”- 

He hfid tried various means of collecting 
money for the poor who came to him, and at 
last fixed up a box in his study with a suitable 
text of scripture w^ritten above. A lady who 
had been visiting him put fourteen shillings 
into the b^x at once,^ and when Erancke found 
f he treasure, he scarcely .knew what to do with 
so %uch moneyi itesolved to expend it to the 
best advantage, he could find nothing better 
than to found a school for his beggar-children. 

That very same day he laid out the half of his 
treasure in buying Dooki?, and engaged a poor 
student for ninepence a week to give the beggar 
children instruction two hours a day. To the 
great joy of the children the books ^ere divided 
among them ; bdl in a few days the good man 
found that, of the twenty-seven books which he 
had given, only four were brought back, tfie 
other children remaining awfty. Undaunted by 
this experience, he bought more, but kept tl^m 
in the school-room, for which he had fitted up 
an apartment in his own house. Small contri- 
butions were given him to continue the iinder- 
takiifg. Some parents sent their children and 
aid a penny a week. The teacher devoted five 
ours a day to his woric, and received two sliil- ^ 
lings a week. At the eiid of the first half year 
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there were between fifty and sixty children in 
atteudanex\ This was in the year 1695. 

IffTlic sam ' year the normal school for teachers 
was commenced. A •wealthy lady had written 
to him for a tutor for her family, and as he hap- 
ened to liave no one to recommend, he advised 
er to send her sons to Halle, where he would 
res ide them with instruction. As soon as a 
eginning was made, other children came, so 
that within fifteen years it was come so far 
that he had twenty-three teachers employed in 
a house built for the purpose. In proportion as 
ho attempted great things, the means for carry- 
ing them out were granted, and in a short time 
donations of 50^. to 70/., from single indmduals, 
did not astonish him so much as the fourteen 
shillings on which he had comiftenced his ragged 
schools. 

When the number of children increased, he 
divided them into two classes, placing the rag- 
ged children alone, and those which paid their 
penny a week in a class by themselves. Th« 
teacher received lodging afxd fire free and two 
shillings a week. With the ragged school, how- 
ever, it turned out to be of little use to tcachp 
the children during the day, for at night, among 
their relatives, they had opportunity of teaming 
the very opposite. They seemed also to make 
far greater progress in the instructions received 
at home than in those which Francke and his 
assistants imparted. He saw no other remedy 
than to separate them entirely from their rela- 
tives ; but where could he find means to feed 
and clothe them ? He talked over his jjlan, and 
a friend soon placed 75/. at his disposal, the 
interest of whieli should go to support an or- 
phan cliild. Full of joy, he set out to look for 
an orj)haii, and soon found three in one family. 
On his way home he heard bf a fourth, and 
tliought within himself: “ It is for rf^very rich 
master that I am working, an(J. it will be an 
easy thing for him to support all four. For 
each child he gave Is. 6d, per week. The story 
was soon told what the pastor had done, and 
the next day tw'o more W'ere brought, and soon 
he had nine. 

It Avas in faith that he had begun, and he 
expected ce^jtainly to obtain the means for 
carrying out his work. Wheye the necessary 
means shouli come from he did not know, and 
ho^thought too that it was not so important to 
have exact informatipn in “this respect, as it w'as 
to read in his hible, “ cast your fatherless chil- 
dren upon me!” Nor was his faith in vain. 
The same person who had given 76/. gave 
shortly after 150/ ; and, as the story was told, 
others were induced, according to their ahijity, 
to follow the example, till sufficient was brought 
together to enable Franclfp to buy and fit up a 
•house for his orphans. 


In 1696 the children Avere brought aw\'vy 
from the people to whose care they had been 
entrusted, and w ere placed under the care of a 
poor student, New^bauer, who was installed as 
inspector. The beggars still continued to come 
on Thursday, and received, as usual, some 
religious instruction, with their alms. Eighteen 
orphans were daily fed and instructed. The 
ragged-school and the pennj^-a-week school pro- 
gressed steadily.' The poor students received 
their weekly allow'ance. The mind tliat w^as 
guiding these ^movements saw that it w^ould ho 
better fqr the poor student^ to have a free 
dinner every day, than to be in receipt of their 
eightpence rto a shilling a-w^eek ; and, accord- 
ingly, tw’enty-four w'ore invited to dine regularly 
at his table, that he might ha^'c an opportunity 
of knowing them better, and of being more 
useful to them. 

Francke had a house for his orphan and 
ragged-school ; bilk the nuinh(?r of his scholars 
increased so fast that he was soon obliged to 
rent another house; and still, as ho obtained 
more room, he w'ent on with his classification of 
the pupils. The ragged scholars w (to separated 
from those which paid ; the penny-a-w eek scho- 
lars were divided into a boys’ and girls’ school ; 
the more talented children were removed to a 
separate department, to learn Latin, Grreek, and 
mathematics; and each of these divisions be- 
came the germ of a great independent insti- 
tution. So rapid was the^progress, that in the 
year 1709 there were 256 scholars, of whom 01 
w ere orphans ; and twenty 5'cars later, the 
schools numbered 500 children. 

When Francko perceived that his work was 
prospering, he resolved to build a house capable 
of accommodating 100 orphan children, and feed- 
ing 7l5 poor students. He sent New^hauer to 
Holland to examine similar institutions, and to 

E ick up <thp best plans he could find ; and during 
IS absence, bought tl^e hotel with the sign of the 
golden eagle, which* happened just then to he in 
the market. He had no funds, it is true, io 
carry out the necessary alterations, hut he filt 
that in such a work as this one should not be 
over-anxious, but commit the whole concern to 
him who is the Father of the fatherless. 


THE PRATEELESS HOME. 

BT PB0FE680R ALBBN. 

“ I HAYB a good ofler for my farm,” said Mr. 
Earl to his wife, “ and I think I shall sell it.” 

“ Why do you wish to sell it?” said Mrs. 
Earl. ^ 

“ Tlie land is stony and partly w orn out. I 
can go into a new country wliere land is cheap 
and fertile, and realize a much larger return for 
the same amount of labour.” 
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“ If we go into a new country, there will be ness, she bade her husband farewell, she charged 
no schools for our children.” him to send her cliildren to her native home, 

‘‘ Our children arc not old enough to go to that they might there be taught, in the ^ool- 
school ; by the time they are old enough, it is house and the church, truths which could make 
most likely schools will be established wherever them wise unto salvation. Mr. Earl complied, 
\vc may go.” ^ ^ in part, with his wife’s request. Jle sent his 

“ We may also be deprived of the privilege of daughter Julia, who was now nine years of age, 
attending the house of Ood.” and her younger brother. The older one he de- 

“ Wo can take our bibles with us and can tained to assist him in his labours, 
read them on tfle sabbath, if we should happen It was six years before Julia returned to her 
to settle at a distance from a place of w'orship.” fatjier. She had spent that time among the 
“ It will be far better for us to remain here, pious friends of her departed mother. She 
where we can educate our chilcltcn, and bring found the home of her childhood greatly changed, 
them under the sound of the gospel.” * A ngat village surrounded the tasteful dwelling 

I must do what I think is reqiiired by the now occupied by her father. The spire of the 
interests of my family.” village cliui’cb rose aloft, and the school-house 

Pray remember tliat property is not the was not far distant. She rejoiced to return to 
ojdy thing needed by our children.” licr home, though she was to meet its chief , 

A few days after this conversation, the bar- pharm no more. A check was soon given to her 
gain was concluded, and the farm became the joy. When she sat down to the evening meal, 
property of Mr. Hale. Mr. Earl was to put the blessing of God was not invoked. It was 
liim in possession of it early in the spring. with difficulty that she could eat. When the 

Mr. Earl was descended from one of the parly hour for retiring came she w^as still more un- 
Puritan settlers of Massachusets, His ances- happy,, as the family separated without prayer, 
tors for many generations had been devout • Mr. E. soon perceived that his daughter did 
members of the church of Christ. He was the not feel at home in his house. It made him sad 
first alien from the commonwealth of Israiel. at hear4,»for he had long looked forward to her 
His mother was an amiable, but not a pious return with hope that she would restore, in 
woman, and some thought that it w as owing to part, at least, the loss he had experienced. He 
her that lie had not profited by the instructions said to her one day, “ Julia, you do not seem to 
of his pious father, and had turned a deaf ear to feel as much at home as I could wish.” 
the gospel which he^liad heard from his infancy. After some hesitation, she replied, “ I do not 
He k)ved the world, and in order to secure a feel safe Jicrc.” 

larger portion ^f its goods he was willing to “ Do not feel safe !” said he, in astonishment, 
leave the home of his childhood, and the graves , “ I fffii afraid to live under a roof w here there 
of his fathers, and to fake u]j his abode on the is no prayer.” 

l)orders of civilization. The remark went to the faf her’ s heart. He 

ITis w^ifo w^as one who preferred Jerusalem to thought of all the mercies he had received, tlie 
her chief joy. The old time-worn house df God, protection* he had experienced, unasked! He 
with its high square pew’s and liuge sounding- continued to think of his w’ays till his soul 
board, was as beautiful to her as the nwst fault- fainted wdthin him. He looked at his oldest 
less specimen of architecture to the connoissetir. son, a sahbatli-breaker, and ignorant of God, 
She desired that her childivn might grownup and could not conceal the truth that it was 
under the influence of the truths which w'ere owing to the act of removing him in childhood 
proclaimed in that house. Her chief desire with from the means of grac^, and exposing him to 
ivspcct to them w^as, that they might become influences that, in all probability, w^ould prove 
rich in faith and heirs of the kingdom. In the his ruin. • 

spring she was constrained to bid farewell to her In a few days# hef asked Julii^ to read the 
native village. After a wearisome journey, she scriptures, and pray in the family. It was with 
found herself find family in what was then a wil- joy that she heard the request, biit wdth great 
deriiess, in the western part of New York. The difficulty that she complied with it. ItVas not 
gospel w\as not preached in the vicinity, nor was till she was reminded of th§ joy it w^ould give to 
even the log school-house erected. Por a time her mother, could she be a witness of it, that 
Mr. E. observed the sabbath so far as resting from she consented to make the attempt. In a'few 
labouAvas concerned. He even spent some time weeks, on a sabbath morning, the flicher bim- 
in reading the bible, but he did not pray. In con- self took tiie bible, and having read a portion, 
sequence, that blessed book was gradually laid kneeled down, and, with tears, besoiiglit God to 
^ide. ^ ^ teach stammering lips* how to pray. Eight, 

The climate, and perhaps the labours incident peace, and safety toolf up their ahoclo in a dwell- 
to a life in the wdlderness, caused Mrs. E. to ing now no longer prayerless, — Amencan Maga^ 
f ill into a decline. When, after a lingering ill- zim. 
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AN ANECDOTE EROM THE BUSH. 

THB^ollowing striking incident from the life of 
the Rev. S. Leigh, referred to in our first number, 
furnishes another example of the terrible end 
that so often overtakes those who oppose the 
work of God and ‘‘ despise their own mercies.’’ 
The occurrence took ^ace in the neighbour- 
hood of Windsor, New South Wales. 

After some negotiation, the missionary suc- 
ceeded in renting a sJciUion, or outhouse, which 
he opened for Divine worship. The service was 
well attended; and all conducted themselves 
with quietness and propriety, excepting, one, 
individual. He was a notoriously profane con- 
vict, who had been subjected to the most humi- 
liating degradation, and passed through the 
severest sufferings. Every expedient wiiich the 
enal laws would sanction was tried, in order to 
end this daring and incorrigible offender to the 
observance of his duty ; but the sinning principle 
in him had become a “ law,” so that he seemed 
to be evil in an iucarnato form, rather than 
human nature, corrupt indeed, but yet capable 
of the ameliorating influences of instruction and 
grace. This man entered tte preaching-room, 
and, by various gesticulations and nohm, inter- 
rupted the service and created confusion. The 
other convicts expostulated with him, reminding 
him that the missionary was under the protec- 
tion of the governor, and that were ho to com- 
plain to his Excellency they would all be re- 
stricted and punished. He was so far influenced 
by these considerations that he retired, and left 
the congregation to worship God in peace. 

On Monday morning this man had occasion to 
go into the bush. The hot marshy jungles of 
New South Wales are infested with musquitocs. 
A sort of stinging ant leaps upon theq^erson, like 
a grasshopper, and inflicts an irritable wound : 
while the marsh leech, a virulent and active tor- 
mentor, insinuates himself near ttie skin, in spite 
of all means of defence, and often fills the shoes 
with blood. The thickets abound with venom- 
ous snakes. “ Therf are, at least, thirty 
varieties ; of which all but one are dangerous in 
the highest degree.’^” Though few accidents 
happen to cijther the aborfgincs or colonists from 
their bite, they yet require to ba guarded against. 
In travelling, on foot Mr. Leigh invariably wore 
leather ' leggings as a protection. But the un- 
happy man, already mentioned, entered the 
bush without any regard to liis own safety, and 
was^-bitten by a snake in the foot. In his pre- 
vious desperate career of wickedness his other 
foot had suffered amputation, and he was obliged 
to use an artificial one. After receiving, the 
bite of the snake, he seemed to have resolved on 
returning homo immediatej.y' ; hut the intensity 
of the poison soon developed itself; and his 


wooden leg so retarded his progress that he was 
unable to clear the bush. When the muster-roll 
was called over, it was ascertained that he was 
missing ; a party was sent out to search for him, 
and apprehend him. They discovered his body, 
lying in the outskirts of the wood : he was quite 
dead. Mr. Leigh and several officers went to 
the place, and held an inquest on the body. It 
was swollen to twice its natural size, and the 
features were so distorted, and his likeness so 
completely obliterated, that, but for his wooden 
leg and the ^ convict-dress, he could not have 
been idpntHied. The commandant offered a 
reward to any of the convicts who would dig a 
grave and^bury the corpse. Mr. Leigh and a 
military officer accompanied this little band of 
volunteers. As the w'eather was sultry, the 
body could not be approached. TChey scoojied out 
a grave at a distance, and then, ^ith long poles, 
rolled the corpse into its last resting-place. A fter 
the grave w^as filled up, Mr. Leigh delivered an 
addi^ss, and returned from this melancholy spec- 
tacle. “He that being often reproved hardeneth 
his neck, shall suddenly be destro3^ed, and that 
without remedy.” ^ 


A PARENTAL EXAMPLE. 

“Mt dear and honoured father,” writes Joseph 
Williams, of Kidderminster, “ has been dead now 
two years. His memory is blessed, and will bo 
for ever dear and precioils to me. In him I 
have lost, not merely a loving father and friend, 
but a wise and able counsellor, a faithful 
guardian and monitor, and an excellent, iiattern 
of sobriety, watehfulndss, self-denial, and dili- 
gence, particularly in his heavenly calling. He 
redeemed a great deal of time from his bed, 
rising commonly by four, and spending two or 
three Ifours, till the family rose, in reading, 
meditation and prayer. He was a man of a hot, 
passionate temper, bpt through liis great watch- 
fulness and close ‘Valking with God, it very 
seldom broke out; on the contrary, ho was 
remarkable for his meekness, calmness, and 
affability. As he lived generally beloved by 
persons of all denominations, so he died mncli 
lamented. I have great reason to bless God I 
had such a father. Oh ! that I might more and 
more copy his excellent virtues ! His death 
greatly impressed my mind, and roused me out 
of that spirit of sloth and slumber into w^hicli 
my intended marriage had betrayed me. Upon 
serious reflection, I became more sensible of 
the great loss I had sustained — was deeply 
humbled for my sad neglects of secret religion ; 
and renewed my resolutions for a more con- 
stant, conscientious discharge of the several 
duties of secret prayer, meditation, and self- 
examination.” 



fnr tiff ‘^nting. 



m THE CHILDREN’S WALK. 

fjllT was a ftie morning towards the middle of 
? I May, and Edith, Willy, and Grace ‘had faces as 
JJ briglft and sunny as the blue May sky, for this 
^ was to be a gala day with them, being the birth- 

;A day of their diar grandpapa at Gf , which they 

I I were to spend with him, not returning until noon 
'1 j next day. It was a great treat in prospect, for 
I'l / their grandpapa was dearly beloved by all the 
jl/ children, and his house, too, w'as quite a museum 
*1 of curiosities. It was a long walk, and tliere was 
some doubt whether Grace, the youngest of the 

( three, could accomplish it ; but she 'vvas so sure 
that she could, and Edith and Willy so anxious 
for the little sister*® company, that permission was 
at last given. 

It would soon be time to get ready, their 
mamma said ; and they must set off beiove the 
heat of the sun commenced. At this they looked 
very glad, and promised to be good and obedient. 
Jane, the nurse, should take them, and Edith was 
to be the mother for the day. • She was two years older 
than Willy, and more than four years older than Grape. 

“ Oh, Edith will take great care of us,** the little ones 
said, “ wdieii ^yQ are away.** . 

Jhit a cloud came over all this joy, for at that very 
moment of its height, uiirse came down and said that 
hahy was ill. Nurse could not leave mamma with a sick 
hahy, that was certain ; and the little faces, lately so glad, 
became suddenly very g^ave. 

“ Tliey know the way,** said the father, pitying tifb 
children in their dmappoiiitraent ; “and they will scarcely 
have ne,cd to go into the town at all; oh, let them go 
alone.** ^ 

l"lie mother looked doubtiul. • 

“We know the way, mamma; it is such a straight 
road we cannot miss it,** said Edith. “When once we 
leave the little lane, it is quite a straight road yom know 
to the town.*’ • ^ 

“I think they may be trusted,** said the father; 
“Edith is more than eleven years old, and •f she will 
only keep to the high road, I have no fear out that tlfby 
will reacli their grandpapa’s lidlisip in safety.** j 

So tljc children were dressed, and after many cautfons 
had been given they set out on their journey. 

“ We are like pilgrims/* said Willy, as he cut a hazel 
twig with his new knife. “ Here, Gracie, is a staff for 
you, and I will have another. You are ‘ Great Heart,* 
lid it It, and I don’t think you need one. Your parasol is 
a line shield for you ; go you first, and Christian and 
Ilo])efiil will follow.” 

So they walked cheerfully on. The morning was very 
warm; there had been a heavy dew quite early, but that 
was fust disappearing, and the road was dusty. 

“It is so very straight and tiresome 1** said Willy. 
“The meadow path, and through Deepdenc, would be 
more cool and pleasant ;’* and he sighed. Poor little pil- 
grim, liffo many other travellers he expected the straight 
way to be an easy Avay ; but that was not promised. 
Gi ace was very happy ; lier littl^ feet soon grew wx»ary 
it is true, but she found many pretty things on the road. 
The flowers were bright and lovely, and she would fain 
have lingered to pluck them, but her mamma had warned 
them that if they loitered on the road, .the noon- day sun 


with its scorching heat would make them faint and tired ; 
so she looked at the bright forget-me-iiot with its golden 
eye, sparkling by the little way-side stream, but she did 
notiStop to pluck it. She admired the delicate veronica, 
or speedwell, on the hedge-rows ; but she believed Edith 
when she told her that it would quickly fade in her hand, 
and that it was not worth the trouble of gathering. Yet 
she enjoyed the flowers ; they heljled her on her journey, 
she said, and caused her to lift up her little heart to tne 
Father in heaven who made them all. 

Willy, in the meantime, was running and capering 
about, now chasing the butterflies, now clearing some 
little ditch to gather prettier flowers in the field than he 
- found on the road ;side. 

“ 1 shall meet you at the white gate,** he said, merrily, 
as he peeped at them over the low hedge which divided 
them; “oh the grass is so cool and nice to the feet; 
#hat a pity you cannot jump oyer and walk with me.*’ 

“ But you are out of *he road, Willy,** said Edith, in a 
warning tone. “Remember we promised not to leave 
#the high road.** 

“ Do you call this leaving it ?** said he ; “ I shall not lose 
sight of mgi \ ; I am only on one side of the hedge and 
you anotner, and I suppose they both lead the same way.** 
“ Yes, Willy, but it is not the way mamma told us to 
go. Oh, come back — we shall soon be there/' 

“I shall do no such thing,** was the reply; “lam 
going through the plantation, and 1 will meet you below 
the toll gate. Good-bye;** and away he ran. 

lie. was not content with going astray himself, but 
turning ro^nd, beckoned to Grace. 

“ Grace, dear, I see some cows coming along the road ; 

I you donW like cows — -come with me — this is the safest 
way — come,** 

Grace did not speak ; she was afraid of the cattle ; 
she was tired of the dusty road, and she was ready to 
yield. 

“ This is a far better way,’* urged her brother, “ and 
it is not lil^ going round. It is just as straight, nearly 
so at least, as the other ; so come, Gracie.** 

^dith had not^ interrupted him yet. At length she 
said : “ I do not know thdt this T’oad of which you speak 
is unsafe ; but 1 know that mamma said, ‘ The high road 
is the only way you must take.* If another ran along- 
side of this, and I could see it all the time, I would not 
take it, because only the w*y mamma tells us can be 
right for us to go.’* 

Willy laughed scornfully. ‘iYou are not always so 
obedient, Edith.** • 

“ I am not, and tliis is why I woulA be so now ; I 
never find my own way ends well, neither will you. Now, 
Gracie, give me your hand, darling, th(^ cows will not 
hurt us ; nothing can really hurt us if we trust *God |ind 
obey him. I should not be sure that, he would take care 
of us in the wood, but I am quite sure he will here.** 

Very fast beat the young hearts though, as at this 
moment one of the cows began to plunge and kick? lash 
its tail, and butt violently with’^ts horns, for some cruel 
boys had been teasing it. At that moment, however, a 
sturdy woodman, who was felling trees in the belt of 
plantation, caiillh along, and ^standing before the fright- 
ened children, protected them until the danger was oyer, 
when they again went on their way with joy. Tired 
they were, and warm and faint when they arrived at the 
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gate where Willy had promised, to meet them ; but Willy 
was not there. They called and waited, and then called 
agavA-, until a distant clock striking twelve, they remem- 
bered thnt their grandpapa wOuld be anxious, and with 
a sad heart Edith determined to go on. They had no 
further accident or adventure, and in a quarter of an 
hour more they arrived at the gate of their grandpapa's 
house. The kind, grey-head^ old man was there to 
welcome them with a smile oj love and tenderness ; and 
as they sate in his cool parlour and partook of the 
simple repast he had prepared, they felt quite repaid. 
The little white dresses had not been soiled by tiie way, 
and when the dusty shoes were taken off, they felt nearly 
rested. But Willy —where was he ? Dinner time ct.me, 
but still Willy didnot appear. Grandpapa, much alarmed, 
sent his man-servant in the pony gig to seek him, but 
four o'clock came and still no Willy. 

. At length, just as their grandpapa had resolved to go 
himself in quest of him, the gig drove up with poor*" 
Willy in it in a sad plight. His little coat was torn, his 
trousers dirty, and his face flushed and tearful. The 
talc was soon told. He had been tempted by some boys 
whom he found in the wood to stay a little time birds'- 
nesting, and he had yielded ; but in climbing a tree the* 
bough had given way, and the child, in his fall, had 
severely sprained his ankle. It was no time for repri- 
mand; the tears fell so fast, and the tones were so 
humble, that no one^could speak harshly. As he lay on 
the sofa, and Edith bathed the poor swollen foot, his self- 
reproaches broke forth. 

Oh, Edie, you were right ; I took the road which 
seemed pleasanter and safer tlian yours, hut it was the 
wrong one." A 

She kissed him, as she said, “ Do not cry, darling 
Willy, you will never do so again. It has taught you 
a good lesson." 

“ And it may yet teach you another, my little ones " 
said grandpapa, pressing his hand kindly over Grace's 
head, which lay on Willy's shoulder. “ Your little jour- 
ney to-day is d picture of the pilgrimage of life. You 
set off full of spirits and hope on this Mjey morning, 
never thinking of the toil and trouble of the road. You 
had not gone far, however, ere you were wearj^. Stones 
and dust, little ascents, and, finally, the fright from the ' 
cattle, discouraged you. Then Willy left you. One 
temptation led him into another, and he fell short of the 
end at last. My children, you are sent into the w '•Id on 
a journey. Your directions for the road are so cK..r and 
plain thtt there is no possibility of mistaking them. 
Just as plainly as your mother told you to-day to come 
to my house by the high road, so Grd tells you iii^his 
word not to attempt to reach heaven by any other way 
than by Jesus Christ. He does not say, 1 am a way, or 
the best way, or the safest way, or the smoothest way, but 
I am the way, that is, the onlt/ way- Strange that we 
should try others, as Willy tried the wood-path to-day. 
The grass was cool to his feet, he thought the flowers 
looked tempting in the meadows ; the dangers and fatigues 
of the straight road soon discouraged him, and flattering 
himself that h6 should join them at the end, he took the 
b3*e-path to the town. And your failure' will be as cer- 
tain as Jiis if' you attempt to lay out for yourselves any 
way of salvation out of Christ or-besides him. You are 
very young in years, but young children show wonderful 
capacity for drawing ^ew maps and guide-books of the 
roa^ to heaven, and marvellous willingness to study those 
already planned by othqj'S, while the great Ijook of the 
road — the bible — they seldom read, and still more rarely 
study. One child takes the pleasant path of self- 
rightcousness. If he is not cross, or dis^edient, or idle, 
iui thinks God will be pleased with him, und, as a conse- 
quence, will be sure to welcome him to heaven,. Another 
has no idea of going in that long narrow way. He will 
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stop and pluck flowers a little, and enjoy the pleasuies oi 
the world. He is young, and has time enough yet, he 
thinks; when he is older, he may take the high road 
indeed, but not Jret. It is dull, top, he thinks; so few 
.travel that way, and his companions are not there. But 
he forgets that death may come at any turn in the pleasant 
path he has chosen, for every churchyard will tell such a 
child that he is not too 3'oung to die."- 

There was a pause. 'J'he children understood the 
lesson, and they never forgot grandpapa’s birthday. 
Two of them are still going on in their pilgrimage, and 
have long kept to the high road. IfMiey wander a little, 
the Saviour brings them back, for he is to^ them a good 
and loving shepherd, and one of them, even the little 
Grace,* has entered into rest, and has proved tlie words of 
Jesus, that he is not only “ the %<ay," but “ the truth 
and the life." ^ 



, . THE BEAGON-FLY. 

Gayest of gay things in spring, 

Ever on the restless wing, 

Darting by with rapid flight, 
liike a seraph to the sight ; 

How thy robe of changing hue 
Gives each glitt'ring gem to view! 

First an emerald glows in sight, 

'I'lit the sparkling niby bright ; 

Now a topaz decks thy train, 
e ruby shines aga'hi. 
o\v ).;y many-coloured vest 
eeiuf' 111 every j[;‘wel drest ! 

Pleasant art thou for delight, 

In a (la/iisaiid “ liv'ries (light;” 

'riiro* the sibnU sunny hours, 

Glnueing (piick among the flo-»r'rR, 

^ Now i\ moment on their sTcni, 

Now again a winged gem. 

^ How tliy gaily-gilded trim 

Makes ibeir i Lidiant colours dim ! 

ho, tiiy shining way to mark, 

Would suppose its end was dark, 

Or that thy apparel gay 
Were a hunting-dress for jirey ? 

For, 'tis s-nid, tliy cruel jaws 
Are concealed nvith veils of gauze, 

Which deceive thy insect prey, 

And by artifice betray. 

Even thus our wily foe 
Cheats us under saintly show. 

Hiding oft Iiis dark design 
Witli a shining mask like thine. 

Great artificer of lies. 

How he shifts his bright disguise ; 

Adding still some new deceit, 

With its tempting bait to cheat I 
'Tis the Holy Spirit's task 
This false tenripter to unmask, 

With his lamp to show tlie cheat. 

And expose the fair deceit. 

E1.I4KN lloBERTS, 






PAllTING SCENE BKT^VEEK THE MISSIONAHY AND THE ISLAKDE 


THE TEAHSFOEMED ISLAND. 

A STORY OF THE SOUTH SEAS. 

CHAPTER IV. 

0 ]S'E Sunday morning, about eighteen months 
ap, an impressive scene was presented in the 
Church of one of our large metropolitan parishes, 
i wo individuals were on that occasion ordained 
f T office of the Christian ministry, each of 

them having associations cojjnected with him of 
a deeply interesting character. *0110 of them, a 
young man, was a descendant of the clear-headed 
cy , whose name he bore. In a few months 
ore, he had, after labouring as a missionary in 
No. 4 .— Published May 25, 1864. 


Western AAica, entered mto his rest. The 
second individual was a plain weather-beaten 
man, past middle life. As he has walked 
streets of London, lie complains 
of being stunned and confused by the noise that 
breaks upon his ear ; for dufing the previous five 
and twenty years he has been living in stillness 
and repose, upon the island of Pitcairn. Yet 
his has been no unexciting life ; for, before re- 
peating to the solitude of the Pacific, George 
H. Jfobbs — such being his name — ^had mingled 
largely in the strifes and agitations of the world. 

The former schoolnfaster, and the 'present pas- 
tor of Pitcairn, whom we have thus introduced to 
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the* notice of oiir readers, ^was, in early youth, a 
mid^p;ijaan the "n^yy. He after- 

ward s^ed ip, the Sou^h i^erican revolutiour 
ary war ; and from the penis out of w'hich he 
emerged previous to becoming a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ, he may be said, literally, to have 
been preserved “ unto thO; £a,ith/’ After seeing 
much of the horrors of civil strife, he took pas- 
sage to England in a ship which had just 
touched at Pitcairn. The story w^hich was told 
him by the captain, of the peace and happi- 
ness that pervaded that spot, powerfully influ- 
enced his mind, contrasting as they did 
with the scenes of slaughter and carnage which 
he had witnessed. The grace of God had 
touched his heart, and he longed lienceforth to 
live for the good and happiness of his fellow 
creatures. 

How to get to th^ spot which he ^ ^uch 
desired to visit?, was a nroblem difficult? ^ ^Ive ; 
but at last, in a fran barque of cighteenj tons 
burden, navigi^ted by himself and one other 
individual, he reached "island, w^as received 
by John Adams ^ith l^d^ess, and after the 
death of that patrii^ch^ devoted himself to the' 
instruction of the qbl^on. Ho held on his way 
through good and evil report* for even of the 
latter — as all men who wall labour for Christ 
must expect — ho had his share. He is pro- 
bably,” wrote one oif. hearing of his arrival, ‘‘ one 
of those half-witted persons who fancy they have 
received a cg/Z to preach nonsense — some cobbler 
escaped from his stall, or tailor from ^s shop- 
board ; and ij is bui; too evident tha^^y-he pre- 
servation of the innpceiipe, simpliq^, and 
happiness gf these ariiiable pqqple, is mtimately 
connected wih his speedy removal from the 
island.” Happily, never was prognostication 
more completely falsified. Nob^s became 

a real blessing to the community ; an(^ by his 
holiness of life, as weU as by a epurse of instruc- 
tion based on the word of God, carried on and 
advanced the good work which Adams had 
begun. 

We cannot, perhaps, better illustrate the 
evangelical spirit which pervades this excellent 
man than by transferring 'to /)ur columns a few 
simple verseh, which he has composed for the 
use of his isl^d flock. 

c 

“ I will uot eDcmnber my verse 
With metaphor, figure, or trope, 

Nor will 1 the praises rehearse 
Of aught in creation’s wide scope. 

My bible shall furnish the theme, 

My subject will angels applaud. 

My soul shall rejoice in his name. 

My brother, my Saviour, my God. 

M y br other I How gratefol that sound, 

'Wheii sorrow preys deep on the heart ; 

When malice and discbrd abound, 

What hl^ OAH a brother impart ! 
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A tender, unchangeable frien^, . 

On whose bosom ’tis sweet; to reclii^^ 

Ever proienpt to assist or defend ; 

Such a friend — such a brother ia mine. 

“ My Saviour ! Thrice glorious name ; 

But who of the children of men 
The w’ondrous appointment may claim, 

Or who ca,n the title sustain? 

Immanuel, Jesus, alone 
Doth fulness and fitness combine ; 

He only for sin can atone, u 
And he is my Saviour — e’en mine.” 

It having been judged expedient by many of 
the friends of 'Pitcairn, and having been wished 
by the islanders themselves, that Mr. Nobbs 
should be rc;i;ularly ordained to the ofKce of tin? 
Christian ministry, he returned to his native 
land for that purpose, in August, 1852. The 
scene wliich t^ook place ou his departure showed 
the estiniath^jl^ in whicli he was held. Ifes little 
flock accqf^gji^d him to the shore, and with 
tears andj^i^^^i^s bade him a tender adieu. 

On arriv;^ in England, Mr. Nobbs created 
much and was introduced to her 

Majestjy- statements which he lias fur- 

nishedf rgauj^glpaag his interesting charge, enable 
us i?pw accuracy to ascertain the real con- 
dition, of Piifc coijjn, to which, wo may observe, he 
has subsequently returned. 

Wheu captain Basil Htdl visited Loochoo, he 
was cluirmed wiUi the apparent innocence of the 
unsophisticated^ children of nature, which its 
inliahitauts appeared to be. Subsequent in- 
vestigaliions o^yoyagers, however, proved that 
their ai^. of shupUcity was only assumed, and 
that the UpOcl^>f?aiis masked under the garb of 
gentleness, tile’ grdiugiy*qi^i^^*liiics of heathen liJb. 
Nn, iiivestiga^on, however, of the work at Pit- 
cafrn bfis revealed any such disappointing result. 
It has^ stood Ijjip test of experience, and each 
sueqe^iVe visitor has confirmed the testimony of 
his predi* cQ^sor, showing that the. fruits produced 
tliere have be en thosp springing from Christian 
principle : nd the ffiftusion of scriptural truth. 
Captain 'Worth, who visited tlie island, in 1818, 
says : — “ I never was so gratified as by iny visit, 
and would ratlier have gone there than to any 
part of the world. . . . Time presses, and 

I will only now say that they arc the most 
interesting, contented, and happy people that 
can be conceived. The comfort, peace, strict 
morality, industry, and excessive cleanliness and 
neatness that were apparent about them, were 
really such as I was not prepared to witness ; 
their learning and attainments in general educa- 
tion and information are really astonishing ; the 
men and women §tro a fine race, and their 
manner really h superior order — ever smiling 
and joyous ; but one mind and one wish seems to 
actuate them all. Crime appears to be unknown ; 
and if there is really true happiness on earth, it 
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^ is surely theirs. The island is romantic and 
beautiful; the soil of the richest description, 
yielding ^most every fruit and vegetable. In 
short, it is a little Even the common 

sailors who have occasionally been permitted to 
land, have been struck with the appearance of 
the spot, and awed by the virtuous example of 
the inhabitants. One rough seaman whom a 
gentleman had spoken to in praise of the ex- 
emplary conduct which his companions had 
showed when upon the island, replied : — Sir, 
I expect if one of our fellows were to misbehave 
liimself here, we EpJiould not leave Tiim t^live.” 

The secret of this excellence finds a solution 
in the memorable remark of Mr.^Nobbs. A 
gentleman had asked him how he accounted for 
such ail absence of evil amongst the inhabitants 
of Pitcairn ; how it agreed with the belief that 
all mankind are sinful, and with the teaching of 
the bible on the subject. “ Because,” Mr. Nobbs 
answered, “the children have no bad example 
before their eyes ; evil is no doubt in them, as in 
all other human beings, but there is no encou- 
ragement from without to bring it to the surface ; 
the bible is the daily and hourly rule of life ; it* 
a dispute arise, they act on the injunction, ‘Let 
not the sun go down upon your wrath.’ Agaih, 
the young people know they can marry when 
they are old enough, so one temj)tation to sin is 
removed; there are no diflerences of religions 
opinion amongst them ; a bad word or an inde- 
cent jest arc unknown upon the island, nor are 
intoxicating liquors ever seen.” 

In such clreifil and abhorrence are strong 
drinks held at Pitcairn, that one of the first 
enactments of their litfle code guards against 
tiudr admission. “ No person ” — so it runs — 

“ or persons shall bo allowed to get spirits of 
any vsort from any vessel. No intoxicating 
liquor whatever shall be allowed to b(? taken 
on shore, unless for medicinal purposf^^.’* ^ 

Loyalty and attachment to government are the 
fruits of sound religious traftiing, and by those 
virtues the Pitcairners are distinguished. “ Fear 
God and honour the king,” are tw^o commands 
placed together in the w'ord of God, which they 
have not separated. The queen’s birthday is 
with them a. grand festival ; it is kept up wdth 
feasting and dancing, (the only day tliey are 
allowed to dance on the island,) and tilmost the 
first question everybody asks is, ‘ How is lier 
majesty the queen r 

Another enactment of their little community 
Avill almost provoke a smile. Being much af- 
flicted w^th rats, the cat is in corisequeneo an 
animal of great value. The nerson killing it 
unust, as a penalty, destroy 30(7 rats, wdiich have 
to he submitted for the inspection of the ma- 
gistrate, by way of proof that the penalty has 
been pi\jd. 
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Of the spiritual character of the teaching of 
the pastor of Pitcairn, a pleasing speciiiign is 
presented in the fragment of one of his sermons, 
delivered on the occasion of the marriage *of two 
of the islanders. “ Form,” he said/P ad dressing 
the young couple, “ the holy resolution that you 
and your house will serve the Lord ; and having 
made this resolution, persevere in it till death. 
Be diligent in reading the w^ord of God, and 
causing it to be read in your families. ‘ Search 
th% scriptures, for in them ye think ye have 
eternal hfe,’ is a j)recept of our blessed Lord, and 
parents are in a peculiar manner bound to in- 
struct their children in the knowdedge of the 
I word of God. Family prayer is a duty as 
absolutely necessary as reading the word of 
God ; for prayer is an excellent means to render 
reading eflectual.” 

It were well that these counsels were remem- 
bered in other families beside those of Pitcairn. 
The happy results of this practical teaching 
have betm evidenced in the calm and peaceful 
deaths of many of Che inhabitants, w^hose last 
moments have been crowned with triumph and 
Joy. The liymnology of the Christian church has 
also, we consider, received a rich addition in a 
hymn ifi •which Mr. Nobbs has embodied tho 
dying sentiments of one of the islanders, 

“ T know on this earth my Redeemer shall stand. 

And these eyes, though now dim, shall his glories 
behold ; 

My powers so reduced shall with knowledge expand, 

And this Jjieart throb with rapture which now beats so 
cold. 

His voiced shall hear, and in accents divine, 

Shall 1, then made worthy, a welcome receive ; 

In his presence to dwell, 'twill for ever be mine, 

I believe — 1 believe. 

This then is my hope, and I am not deceived, 

On the word of my Go^ I can fully depend ; 

1 know by tl*e Spirit on whom Tve believed, 

That he will support and console to the end. 

Tmifianuers death Iflas Jehovali appeased, 

That de^th on the cnoss did my ransom achieve ; 

That death is my passport when 1 am released ; 

I believe — I believe; yes, I tirmly believe." 

The future of Pitcairn’s teland is an interesting 
problem ; but it is not within our province to 
discuss it, nor to anticipate those changes in 
their condition which it is feared fiuust ensue 
from the increase t)f their population, compelling 
them ere long to seek another habitation.* ^ 
The purpose which we had in view when we 
commenced these papers has now been accom- 
plished. proposed to show the moral che- 

mistry of God, extracting g^od out of evil ; and 
all must admit tliat the narrative before us has 
most satisfactorily demonstrated this. The che- 
mist, •after dropping his* mixture into a dark 
fluid, sees at first fermentation ensue, and then 
out of the elements a beautiful snow-w bite colour 
emerges. So was it in this remarkable spot. 
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Murderers, adulterers, rebels — such were the 

J areftts of tliese islanders, and such, too, was 
obii Adaras himself* ; but he was washed, ^he was 
sanctified, and he was justified in the name of 
the Lord •’esus, and by the Spirit of our God ; 
and the instrumentality employed, too, was the 
bible. 

We shall but weaken the force of our story — 
for has it not all the romance of one ? — ^by any 
extended application. Yet one word may be 
said in conclusion. Society has many evils, rnd 
individual life has many trials, for both of which 
remedies complex and costly have been off*ered. 
But do we not carry with us the conviction of 
every reader when we say, that after the lesson 
Pitcairn affords us, all we want to make us pros- 
perous as a nation and happy in our own souls 
IB to have our institutions based upon the scrip- 
tures, and our hearts purified by their counsels ? 
All of us, indeed, may learn a good lesson from 
Pitcairn. 


HESTEK CEOSBY; 

OR, 

THE TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS OF MEEKNESS. 

t c 

CHAPTER II. 

We step over a space of five years, and enter 
a comfortless chamber. A woman is there, 
feeble and in agony. A deep-seated cancer is 
burning, gnawing, throbbing, ‘‘ day and night,” 
she says. Haggard and worn witb pain and 
terror, she mutters, as she makes fg’emhling 
haste, with tottering steps, to obey the voice of 
her liusband, which she liears in the room be- 
low: ‘‘Day and night — all the same — day and 
night.” 

“ Let mo go and see what the man wants, 
Mrs, Crosby’’,” said an aged, iiifirjiV, and dirty 
old parish nurse — but a woinar. nevertheless — 
“ them men can't do a turn for themselves if 'tis 
ever so.” And she hobbles across the floor; 
but before she has reached the chamber door, it 
opens, and the husband enters. Tiic five years 
whicli have passed since we last met with him 
have witnessed no*^ imp:^veinent in either his 
temper or *his habits, lie 4s now, from some 
cause or other, wrought up to intemperate auger, 
and his sinall ferret eyes are fiery with passion. 

“ A pretty house to come into,” he says ; 
“ not a stick on irho firo, nor a bit of comfort 
ai?y where for a man that’s been hard at work all 
day, and a wnfe that’s always groaning and 
moaning into the bargain.’^ 

“ You ought to be ashamed of yourself, mas- 
ter,” retorts the old iiui’se, “ Here’s your poor 
wife as bad as bad can be pretty near, and you 
haven’t got no feeling, net a bit.” 

“ How can I help it if she is bad mutters 


the man fiercely ; “ I didn’t make her so : come, 
tell me that. I want to know how I can help 
it?” 

“ You might behave like a man,” says the old 
woman, “ aud not like a brute.” 

“ Never mind him, nurse,” almost shrieks the 
afflicted woman ; “ fhss enough he would make 
if tiis little finger did but ache; I know that, 
but ’tis no matter.” 

“ I tell you what, mistress^” exclaims the 
man, turning angrily upon her, “ if you are to 
go on so much longer, you had better speak for 
a place in the* union. That’srall 1 have got to 
saj^.” And leaving the wretched chamber, he 
is heard furiously taking to himself in the room 
below. Presently there is quiet, for the man 
has departed from the cottage, and vrill not re- 
turn either very soon or very sober ; his wife 
knoA'» s that. 

“ Day and night, day and night, all the same ! 
no rest, no rest,” sobbed the poor woman, rock- 
ing herself in her chair. 

“ Come, mistress, don’t take on so,” said the 
old nurse, soothingly ; “ you must not mind it.” 

“Must not mind it!” replied the sufferer, 
petulantly ; “ well, mSstress, who says I mind it ? 
Oh no ! why should I mind it ? It will be all 
one in a hundred years’ time, I dare say. Yes, 
yes! that’s what you are always preaching— 
‘ mustn’t mind it.’ A pretty set of children 1 
have got, and 1 mustn^t mind that neither, I 
suppose. There’s the hoys, they never come 
near their poor mother to speak a word of com- 
fort ; and there’s Mary, she is married, and has 
got enough to do to attend to her own chikhen, 
she says. Ah ! she wili know what it is to have 
a liusband and children some day. And there’s 
Hester ; now she has got a good place, and a 
mistress that coddles her just according as she 
likes, fiiuch 6ho cares for her poor mother ; 
but I must not mind that neither, I suppose 
-^oh no !’' 

. If Mrs. Crosby had not been too fully en- 
grossed by lier own complainings and sufierings, 
and the old nurse dull of hearing, as well as pro- 
foundly occupied just then in kindling a fire to 
prepare the eventide cup of tea, they might 
have heard, first the gentle opening of the cot- 
tage door, then a light step on the stairs, and 
after that a soft sigh in the chamber. 

“ Don’t say so, mother the voice was low, 
and humble, and pleading. 

“ Hester, is it you, girl?” exclaimed the poor 
woman, as her daughter took her hand and 
pressed it to her lips: “why, Hestev, what 
broimht you here ?” 

“ I am come take care of you, mother, and 
nurse you, if you will let me, and keep house for 
you and father. You won’t mind that, mother, 
will you ?” 
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“ I do not know, girl : I want somebody about 
bad enough, to be sure ; for old nurse only 
comes at by-times. But, you don’t say you 
have left your place again ? If you have, you 
must not come here and expect to be nursed ; 
I can tell you that. And who is to keep you — 
/ don’t know.” 

“ I have left my place, mother ; I came away 
as soon as I could after I knew of your being so 
ill. I would hHvo come before if I had known 
it sooner ^ but it was only a week ago tliat I 
had a letter about you. And I hope I shall not 
want nursing ; 1 am better now thg-n .1 have 
been for a long time. And don’t troubles about, 
who is to keep me, mother; I s^iall iiiiuiage 
that.” 

That night, when Crosby returned to liis 
cottage, lie was surprised to iind — late as it was 
— a bright tire biirniiig on his hearth, a swept 
and tidied room, and a cloth spread for a com- 
fortable meal. He was more surprised still to 
see his daughter. 

‘‘ What, Hester! you here? what’s the mean- 
ing of that, I wonder ?” ^ 

She had left her situation, she said, to wait 
on her mother (her f ather^stormed) , and to make 
homo comfortable for him, she added ; for sflio 
knew how he must be put about, now that her 
mother was so ill. Yes, that was all very w<dl, 
he said ; no doubt ho w'as put about, but wlio | 
was to be earning money to ki^ep her at home ; 
and if she, Hester, should herself want nursing 
again — ah, who w^as to do that ? 

]3ut when Hester told him that she had 
(‘arned and saved money during her five years 
absence from home, an# hopec^ she should be no 
burden ; that slie was better in health than she 
ust‘d to be ; and that, moreover, she should 
em]doy herself at needlework, at odd tim^s, and 
thus add to lier father’s resources ; he*su]lenly 
acquiesced in her proposal, said that jt might be 
for the best, perhaps, and called her a fool. 
And so, no doubt, she wiij, according to 4;he 
judgment of selfishness ; for what was she 
likely to get by her sacrifice of ease, comfort, I 
and perhaps health ? Hester was glad that her ! 
futh(‘r took it so quietly ; it was nothing new to 
her to be called by such unkind and opprobrious 
epithets. 

Months passed away in wearisome watching 
and thankless exertion; but Hester did not 
grow weary in well-doing. Her mother’s cham- 
ber was brightened by her constant cheerfulness ; 
and thfi pains of a terrible malady were soothed 
by her unappreciated attentions ; while all that 
she had — her small stock of" savings, and lier 
weekly earnings — was devoted to her mother’s 
comfort. No, Hester ivas not weary in well- 
doing ; and, in due season, who could tell, she 


thought, whetlier she should not be permitted 
to re^, if she fainted not. 

Otlfer months passed away, and the wearisome 
watching and painfid exertion were no longer 
thanklessly received. The mother’s, heart was 
softened towards her daughter, whose lips were 
at length permitted to speak of mercy offered to 
the guilty — of salvation revealed to the lost. 
And then the mother died. 

It was a happy release, the neighbours said ; 
fo» nobody knew, but the poor woman herself, 
what her suHerings had been. It was a good 
deliverance for Hester, too, they added, so long 
as she had been sluit up in that room with her 
mother, day and night, and so hard as she had 
slaved. Poor Hester! she heard this with a 
tlirobbing heart. Had her prayers been an- 
swered ? should she reap the fruit — that fruit 
for which she had laboured? Ah, who could 
tell that ? 

* “Now, Hester, my girl,” said her father, n 
few weeks after liiS wife’s funeral, “I expect 
you will be going to service again — sha’nt you 

* “No, father, I think not,” she answered 
quiet^. 

“ N(f! *1 think you had bettor, girl.” 

“ 1 am not so well as I was when I came 
home, father ; you do not know it, perhaps ; but 
I am very ill.” 

It was quite true ; her w^eak frame was worn 
with anxious watching and labour, and internal 
disease was making rapid advances. Slie had 
striven ji-gaiiist tliis while her mother lived; but 
now the time of reaction was come. 

“ I am not going to have you here, Hester ; 
there’s another woman corning to keep house 
for me — do you hear ? I am goijig to he mar- 
ried again,” 

“ Pather ! and my mother so lately buried !” 

•Yes, even 8 (m A few days later, and Hester 
left the cottage, never more to return. She 
hired a room in the village, and supported her- 
self by needlework. It was not, long that she 
needed support. Neighbours pitied and admired, 
friends were raised up for her who ministered to 
her necessities, and th^ — her w ork being done on 
earth — she was t&ken to her Pjfther’s home 
above. • 

If the reader should ever be pasSing through 
the village to which our sketch relates, and could 
find an opportunity of spen^ng a few minutes in 
the lonely churchyard, ne w^ovdd observe a plain 
small stone at the head a grave, with the 
simple inscription, 

“H. C., died — 18—, 

She loved the Saviour.” 

Let him, under such •ircumstauces, think of the 
story wc have here told. 
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AUGUST HERMANN ERANCKE. 

On the 24th July, 1Q98, Erancke laid thft foun- 
dation stone of the new orphan-house, on the 
ground attached to the hotel, and in faith began 
to build. Tlic want of money could not dispirit 
or dissuade him from his work, though it gave 
him sometimes considerable trouble and anxiety ; 
for he was obliged to learn that, though aid w’as 
promised, yet the time and maniior were not 
specified in the guide-book for daily life, wldch 
he made his constant study. One passage in 
that book was often before him, “ My time is 
not yet come and anotlicr also appeared to 
suit him well, “ Call upon me in the time of 
trouble, and I will deliver thee.” Sometime^, 
when food must be bought for a hundred people, 
or when on a Saturday afternoon the workmen 
required to bo paid, he had not a penny in the 
house. Sometimes Nowbauer was obliged to 
run about the whole day, to gatlier as much 
money as was necessary to buy candles, that 
they might not be sitting^in darkness, and it 
was perhaps near the evening before he obtained 
it. It is better, however, to hear Eraiicke tell 
in his ow n words what ho experienced at such 
times. 

“In the month of October, 1098,” he tells, 
“ I was indAiced to send a poor widow, whom I 
knew to bo very pious, and also very destitute, 
a gift of a ducat. She wrote me in reply, that 
the money had arrived at a time when she 
greatly required it, and she had prayed that God 
would repay me many hundredfold, ifor the 
benefit of the orphan-house. Shortly after- 
wards, a Christian friend brouglit me twenty- 
five ducats, and on the very same day, tw'o 
ducats were sent me from Sw t'den. In a few 
days, tvrenty-five ducats arrived by the post 
without the name of the giver. About the same 
time, Prince Louis of Wirtemberg died, ffoid 
left a legacy to the orphan-house. On inquiry, 
there w^as found a red silk purse, containing 
600 ducats, wdth a card attached, stating that it 
was for the or]^ban-ltouse in Halle. When I 
saw the pile of ducats lying on the table, I 
thought of the poor woman’s praj^er, that the 
ducat migh^be repaid many Ibuudredfold. 

“AVh(m this w^as spent, afid the bills were 
sljill coming in, I felt myself in some difficulty, 
especially when one large payment w^as pressing, 
and 1 had nothing *to meet it.“ I had resolved, 
sOi'Boon as 1 should have finished the business 
on which I was engaged, to go to my chamber 
to beg the Divine blessing, and just as T had 
finished, and was going to engage in earnest 
prayer, a letter was put into my hand ‘b)^ a 
merchant, wlio said he had received orders to 
pay me a thousand dollai^ for the benefit of the 
orphan-house. I thought of the promise, * Be- 


fore they cry, I will answer ; and while they 
are speaking, I will hear.’ I went, how^ever, 
to my chamber, and instead of begging, I poured 
out my whole soul in praise and thanks to him 
wlio doeth so wondrously above all that we can 
ask or think. ^ 

“In the following harvest I was taking a soli- 
tary walk, and looking up to the sky so bright and 
so bine, thought within myself, wdiat a privilege it 
is to have nothing in one’s own ^keeping, but to 
know him who doetb as he will in heaven and on 
earth. I felt the nearness of the Holy One, and 
sprcad-'ciit my case before hifh wdth exceeding 
yjoy, asking him to do with me and for me ac- 
cording to c my w ants. I knew that there w^as 
no money in the house, and that accounts w^cre 
to be paid in the evening; but felt hap'^^y in 
the assurance that he w^ho had made the heaven 
and the earth, and had sjiread out that blue 
firmament above, knew as well as I did what w as 
necessary to carry out his own work, in which 
I was merely stew^ard and overseer. On rcacdj- 
ing home, my faithful helper, Newbauer, came 
to ask it* ther^ was any money come — he w anted 
some for wages. I sQid there was none arrived, 
but 1 trusted in due time to have enough. I 
imparted to him the sweet hour tliat I bad 
spent in meditation, and the joyful assurance I 
hatd of the love of God. As wc spoke, a student 
w^as announced, who w^anted to speak w ith me. 
He told me he had been commissioned by a 
friend, who washed to rcmhiii unknowui, to pay 
me thirty dollars for the orphan-house. On re- 
turning to the overseer of the \^^brks, I inquired 
how" iriiich he required, when he said, ‘ thirty 
dollars.’ I handed him the money I had just 
received, and both of us found our failli much 
strengthened by the circumstance of obtaining 
exactly w hat \^as necessary. 

“ Oii^another occasion we had no food in the 
hpuse, iflid* I felt myself peculiarly earnest in 
pleading, ‘ Give us tfiis day our daily bread.’ I 
w’as desirous that oh tliis occasion we might aU 
see that it was from Him. In the course of the 
day a friend drove up to the door, and brought 
me four hundred dollars. Now I knewwdiy the 
Lord bad taught mo to pray so earnestly for 
help ‘ this day.’ At another time, all w^as gone, 
and I had no resource but prayer; and see! 
there came a letter from a friend, who lived 
six hundred miles away, writh fifty florins, 
begging that I would excuse the trouble he 
w anted to give me to divide this sum among 
the poor. 

“ At another time, upwards of one hundred 
dollars were requii;ed to pay the workmen, and 
1 knew of no way of obtaining ten. I directed 
the steward to come after dinner, and in the 
mean time I should ask my heavenly Eather for 
the money. He came after dinner as apuointed ; 
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and I was obliged to bid him return in tlie 
evening. In the mean time a friend joined me, 
and we united in fervent prayer; but w’^hile 
engaged in that exercise, 1 telt impelled to 
grateful recollection of all that God had done 
for me and for others. Scripture exam})leB of 
Ishmacl in the wilderness, of Moses at tlie Red 
Sea, of David wdiou pursued by vSaul, of Elisha 
in Samaria, of^ Elijah among the prophets of 
Baal, stood vividly before my mind, with the 
promise ‘Sesus Christ, thasaiiie yesterday, and 
to-day, and for ever ’ — -Till I •forgot to ask 
deliverance from ’present need, but soifght much 
rather to pour out my feedings of gratitude for 
the goodness of God. When wo lufd ended onr 
jirayer, and the friend w^as taking his leave, i 
accompanied him to the door, wluTe 1 found on 
t]ie one side tlie Bte\vard coming for his money, 
and on ihe other side a messenger with a hag 
containing one liuiidrfed and fifty dollars for 
the benefit of the orphiifi-hdtisb. 

The overseer of tHb tVdrks came to me one 
morning early, askitig llif hioney, and I gave him 
what 1 liad. It w^as six dollars. ‘Ah yes,’ said 
the overseer, ‘if it yrcre ^Ix times so much, it 
w^ould just serve.’ We cri{hfort(*d each o1 her w Uli 
tlie promise of him iti woj*k wc were en- 

gaged, and in the course of the day ilu're came 
ill so iiuieh that the thirty-six dollars were paid. 
When the wants had at one time accuraiilaled, 
and ih(' fountains deemed to dfy u|>, my assist- 
ants were beginuiug to reason fftnong themselves 
as if God had ^forj^otton to bb gracious. Gno 
came to tell me tliat sucli doubts were filling the 
minds oi* t hose w'lio had^it other times been very 
steady, and, wHile lie was speaSting, a bill of ex- 
change ibr livb thousand dollars was put into my 
hands. Jt was the sorest trial I rind meii with, 
but it w as also the largest sum 1 «vcr received at 
once.” 

These examples are ^eloctbd frofti *a jiajwir 
which he afterwards WTote*®^ a tesftimony of the 
goodness of God, for the strengthening of the 
faith of coming generations. Should such ex- 
amples appear to any one ridiculOns, it is a clear 
evidence that he has never tried sdeb experi- 
ments. Should they appear unphilosophical, it 
can only be because the basis of all philosophy, 
and of all wdsdom, is forgott(m ; for all 
true philosophy is based on the fear of God, 
and the knowledge of his revealed character. 
Should any one be tempted to presumption by 
such examples, let him remember that, to obtain 
such signal help from God, it is necessary — 

1st. To be engaged in a w^ork agreeable to the 
Divine will. • 

2nd. To have the Divine glory as the chief aim. 

3rd. To live a holy life. 

4th. To have made use of all other means put 
within reach. 
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It w as little wonder that the h^rts of rich 
and pqpr, of high and low% were turhed tef sup- 
port this work ; for it was undertaken solely with 
an eye to the Divine glory, and was carried on 
in faith and prayer. Every morning the work- 
men began their task witli united prayer. At 
the end of the week, when they received their 
w ages, it was wnth prayer and an edifying address 
that their wreck’s work was closed." That gave 
the men courage and steadmess; and in July, 
the principal wing was under the roof. 
But poor Irancke had no rest. For, from the 
day that he had resolved, on a capital of seven 
florins, to found a raggod-scliool, there flocked to 
liim, from far and near, those w^ho wranted to be 
admitted, and he had scarcely finished a building 
tilt it was found to bo too small to accommodate 
those who in the mean time had sought admission. 

He was never much concerned about the 
money, for ho knew^ that, if he had obtaini‘d the 
inward assurance that the work was good, the 
Incans would be obtained at the proper time. 
At one period lie was gatliering money for a pay- 
,ment wiiich would soon fall due, and had the 
requisite sum, to the amount of four thousand 
dollars^lirought together. One morning a ladder 
w as found applied to a wdndow' of the room wbiel^e 
the money w^as kept, and marks were evident of 
an attempt to break in. What had driven the 
thief aw^ay no ono know, Francko thought, 
liow'cver, rather than that thieves should carry 
the money SAvay, he would build a house for the 
norma] schools. A thousand dollars, and another 
thoiisaiffi, were spent on the building, and the 
time w as approaching when the four thousand 
must bo paid. The day came, and Francke hsd 
not the money. He went to the university, read 
his ](»cture as usual, returned, and found many 
letters oir the table. Tho first one which he 
oi;ipned ran as ibllow’s : — “ My deceased sister has 
left a legacy of eight thousand dollars fbr the 
orphan-house in Halle, and, as it is the first item 
of the wull, I should like also to pay it first. 
The money was now^ paid, and Francko had 
enough to carry on his ouilding. This was the 
normal school, built in 1711. 

Franckc had a small medicine ohest, out of 
which he supplied medicine to the podr gratui- 
tously. Once on visiting a patiefit, the sick 
man gave him a large number of receipts, for 
cures of various diseases, and assured nim he 
would find them efficacious. The receipts wpro 
intrusted to the physicianjof the orphan-house, 
C. F,,, Richter, a worthy man, w^ho had given 
his whole ^rCperty to the institution. After 
some fruitless attempts,^ he at last succeeded, 
and*the cures which were eflTected by these 
medicines were almost bpyond belief. The 
Apothecary’s Hall tlius became a place of great 
importance. 
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In his own ^ay, he saw the different branches 
of the institution come to a state of great effi- 
ciency. At his death, there were 134! orphan 
children trained and boarded under the care of 
ten teacliers and caretakers, as they were 
termed; 2207 boys and girls, young men and 
young women, were under the care of 175 
teachers ; and many of these, too, were gratui- 
tously instructed in all the necessary branches 
of a suitable education. 212 poor scholars, and 
255 students, were daily fed. The town and ttie 
rising university were, by such efforts, greatly 
improved, and the amount of money put in 
circulation kept the labouring population in 
employment and bread. 

Many and bitter were the calumnies and perse- I 
cutions which Francke was required to bear, but 
he regarded them all as necessary to keep him 
humble and watchful. His own spirit extended 
to, and took possession of, all his assistants. 
When Frederick William I, king of Prussia, 
once asked Elers, the founder of the library and 
publishing department of the institution, how 
much he liad for liis great toil and labour, lie^ 
answered that he had his one suit of clothes 
and a pocket bible. More he .had nolj, ^nd did 
not wish. “ Now,” said the king, laying his 
hand on Francke’ s shoulder, “now 1 under- 
stand how you could do all this. Such helpers 
I cannot find.” 

The great Bible Society was founded by Caun- 
stein, and when he died, Francke carried on the 
work alone. Some notion of the amount of 
good done by this society may be gatheAjd from 
the fact, that, independent of the new testa- 
ments and psalms, a bible in our possession, of 
the date of 1840, is marked as the 276th edition. 
If each edition were reckoned but at 5000 or 
6000, what a work has there been done ! 

We must not forget, however, that Francke 
was professor, and as such his great aim was to 
furnish his students with something substantial 
to take with them and lean on during life. His 
^sire, like that of Spejner, was to bring religion 
into daily use, and develope its power on the 
heart and character. He laboured hard to pro- 
mote a living faith at hOmCj but he did not 
forget the heathen. He sent many of his stu- 
dents to the mission college founded by the 
king of’ Denmark, and kept up a correspondence 
with them in foreign lands. 

He made frequent journeys, and it would be 
easy to fill many a page with the story of the 
calumnies which* were often sent before tdm, and 
the manner in which he by his faithftilness and 
gentle self-denial overcame them all. 

He had been a weakly child, and had itever 
enjoyed much good health ; still his constitution 
held out till his 64th year. In the summer of 
1727 he began his usual course of lectures, but 


delivered only the first, and closed it with an 
earnest, full-toned adieu : “ Gro then, my friends, 
and the blessing of Grod rest on you for ever and 
ever.” On the 24th of May he was carried out 
to the garden of the orphan-house, and there he 
took leave of the scene of his toil in a prayer 
which lasted an hour. On the 8th of June he 
passed away from the tuimoil of life, and entered 
into his rest. “ I have waited for thy salvation, 
O Glod,” were the words which lie oft repeated 
on his death-bed, an^ he passed aw^ay without a 
struggle. 

A hundred years later, a marble monument 
was built, and on it was inscribed, in Glerman — 

c 

August ITuemann Fbanoke. 



THE SCOFFER CONFOUNDED. 

A TRAVELLER in a stage-coach once attempted to divert 
the company, and display bis hostility to the scriptures, 
by holding them up to ridicule. “ As to the prophecies,” 
said he, in particular, “they were all written after the 
events took place.” A minister in the coach, v’ho had 
previously been silent, replied, “ Sir, I must beg leave to 
mention one remarkable prophecy as an exception: — 
‘ Know this first, that there shall come in the latter day 
scoffers.' Now, sir, whether the event be not long after 
the prediction, I leave the company to judge.” The 
mouth of the scorner was stopped. “ A word fitly spoken 
is like apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 
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THE BIBLE IN THE 
COUNTING-HOUSE. 

IVliiNT of our readers will remeni- 
J)er the indignant philippic, wdu'ch, at 
the close of the last century, Burke 
delivered against the Mercantile cha- 
racter, winding it up with the •assertion 
that money was the merchant’s god and the 
ledger his bible. The age in \^1uch we live, 
however, has been honourably distinguished 
by many illustrious exampk^s of the union of com- 
merce wdth godliness, and tlie work at the head of 
this article is admirably qualified, by the blessing 
of God, to add to tlieir number.* It is a masterly 
applicat ion of the principles of the word of God 
to the transactions of the counting-housi‘, and 
will, we ,ho])e, have a very large circulation, 
among the commercial circles of our own 
c-oiiutry. Without atteifipting any labourt^d 
analysis of it, we propose to seh^ct for our 
readers a few extracts from its pages. 

The loose code of morals prevalent in many 
warehouses in America, (and we fear that similar 
cases eoidd be found in those of England,) is 
tliiis boldly denounced by our author: — 

“A gentleman from the country placed his 
son with a meichant in Now York. A lady 
came one day to the store, and having .agreed 
wiili the young man &r a silk dress, he was 
about cutting it oil* when he ^discovered a flaw 
in the silk. ‘ Madam,’ said he, pointing to the 
place, ‘ I deem it my duty to tell you there is a 
frai-turc in this silk,’ She decMned tjJting it. 
His employer, having overheard what^ passed, 
immediately wrote to the young man’s fatliM*, 
to come and take him hoinfe,#as ‘ he would never 
liiake a merchant.’ Hastening to tlie city, ho 
called at the store, and begged to be informed 
of his son’s delinquencies. ‘Why will he not 
make a merchant ?’ ‘ Because he has no tact,’ 

was the reply, ‘ Only a day or two ago, he 
told a lady voluntarily^ who was buying silk of 
him, that the goods were damaged ; and I lost 
the bargain. Purchasers must look out for 
themselves. If they cannot discover flaws, it 
is foolish in me to point them out.’ ‘ And is 
that all his fault ?’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘ Then,’ said his 

father, nvith a glow of parental pride, ‘ I love 
my son bettM' than ever ; and I would not have 
him another day in your stoi^ for the world.’ 

* The liible in the Counting-house ; a course of Lectures 
to Merch^ts. By llev. H. A. Boardman, n.D, ; with an 
Introduction by Kev. K. Bickerstetli. London : Bosworth. 


‘‘ And on what principle, but the ^ custom of 
trade,’ can we explain the use of fictitious 
labels, and, in general, the habit of seUiucf 
things for what they are not ? I have no wish 
to ^^xplore the workshops and laboratories of 
commerce. I lay claim to no special familiarity 
with the mysteries of trade. But if merchants 
themselves are to be believed, there are inex- 
haustible quantities of European goods manu- 
fiictured in America. It is deemed no ground 
of reproach to a manufacturer to furnish such 
goods, nor to merchants to deal in them. If a 
customer prefers Erench broadcloths to Ameri- 
cap, what harm is there in calling your cloths 
Eroncli, especially if you knoAv them to be a 
good article ? If he wants wines in the original 
casks, why should yf)u hint to him your suspi- 
cions that the casks are more genuine than tlio 
^i(juor ? If he wants some patent drug from 
Boston, wky should you not supply him with a 
bettor aiticle from nearer home, with all the 
vouchers and ccu’tificatcs under tlie proper New 
England imprint ? 

“ You must know better than I do, whether 
practices like these are passively acquiesced in 
Dy the mercantile body. Appearances warrant 
tlie coiivkdion that they arc ; that while there 
are maiw houses which nave no fellowship with 
them, the public sentiment of tlie profession 
extenuates and shelters them ; and that the 
numerous respectable firms which give them 
their immediate and efficient sanction, do it 
without feeling that they are traversing any 
rule of nforality. Assuming, then, what may 
safi'ly bo assumed in t/a.*t place — what, indeed, 
it would be very ominous not to be able to 
assumes — that all usages of this description are 
ill contravention of the law of Goci, w^e are 
furnished witli another flecisive proof of the 
repugnance between this law and th(i ‘ custom 
of trade’ — another illjjstratfou of the lengths to 
which commerce h^s gone in substituting its own 
theories of virtue for the only legitimate standard. 

“ There may bo those who will dc^im it»a very 
superfluous and a very puritanical procedure lo 
undertake to set up the imule as the grand 
regulator of commerce. But how is commence 
to bo exempted from its jiyisdiction ? Who is 
empowered to say, ‘We will have the bible in 
our houses, oftr schools, our churches, our cha- 
ritiei, but it shall not come into our houses of 
business. We are quite willing to live by it, 
and to die by it, and io go. to heaven by it, but 
as to trafficking by it, that is out of the ques- 
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tion.’ It may well happen that to subject 
the entire business- world to this regimen, to 
replace prescription, usage, expediency, and 
every spurious rule, with the precepts of scrip- 
ture, would lead to inconveniences and losses. 
It might require some persons to abandon the 
business they are engaged in, and abi4dge the 
profits of others. But what alternative is there ? 
* I had rather be right, ^ said a great statesman 
a few years since, and the remark is quoted 
oftener than anything he ever said — ‘ I iiad 
rather be bioht, than be President.’ You all 
applaud the sentiment. You honour the me- 
mory of Henry Clay because he uttered it. 
We do but apply it to your own profession, 
when we insist upon your (uithroning tue bible 
IB TOiJii couBTiNa-noxJSES. We press it upon 
you as the one controlling, unalterable, indis- 
pensable rule of life, that you do bight. It 
may demand sacrifices ; it nlay cost you many 
a trial of feeling; it may separate you from 
friends ; it may expose you to reproach. Theso 
are serious evils. They afe to be shunned, if 
they can be with a good conscience. But if 
you have to choose between them and a good 
conscience, you cannot be at a loss #here truth 
and duty lie. It is not necessary 'that you 
should escape trouble, but it is necessary that 
you should do right.^’ 

Much of the author’s counsels are directed 
against the folly of making haste to be rich. 
Two masterly sKotehes are given by, him — one 
of the merchant, whose speculations have hurri(^d 
him on to bankruptc^y ; the other of a hian who 
has amassed a fortune, hut in doing so, has 
deadened all the best and holiest aifections of 
life. The first sketch is thus powerfully drawn. 

“ It has been aptly observed, that ‘ directly 
above the great <?ataract of insolvency, lie most 
dangerous rapids.’ A boatman whose shaEop 
has been drawm into the whirling tide above 
Niagara, would supply no inapposite exemplar 
of an embarrassed merchant sweeping on tow^ards 
the final catastrophe. ^ Those who have seen and 
shuddered over the spectacle, tell us that the 
struggles of a waterman caught in the ‘ rapids,’ 
the superbifman energy with which he tugs at 
his ojirs, the spasmodic grasp with ,which he 
snatclws at* eveiy projecting rock, the frenzy 
with which he flies irom one end of his frail 
skiff to the other, ‘and the commingled horror 
aniJ despair depicted in his countenance, as the 
remorseless waves hurry him on to the verge of 
the cataract, constitute a scene which neither 
pen nor pencil could delineate. You have its 
archetype among you, too often presented amidst 
the fluctuations of commerce not to be familiar 
to every merchant. For ^fho has not Seen the 
corresponding process enacted over and over 


again in the walks of trade — an embarrassed 
house striving to chide the demon of bank- 
ruptcy, which is hovering over them, 

‘ Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell,’ 

With what anxiety and desperation do they 
labour to stave off the ' impending calamity, 
which they see, and yet will not see. , What a 
rallying of their resources ! What skilful and 
rapid transmutations of their precarious credit 
into successive shapes, adjusted to fresh exigen- 
cies ! New purchases and forced sales — usurious 
loans — notes oftered at untiied banks — fresh 
drafts upon 'neighbouring houses — proceeds 
w hich shoijld have been remitted to their j)rin- 
cipals, applied to cancel paper — one piece of pro- 
perty alter another sacrificed — urgent app(\a,ls 
to private friends for succour — money raised on 
borrowed securities — and all this wdiile, appear- 
ances kept up — mind and body on the rack — 
candour giving way to concealment — integrity 
breaking dowm — earnest and unsuccessful efforts 
to regard wTong actions as right, and to believe 
there is no real danger — ccm«cience fPeclaiming 
— the wdiole character deteriorating — and the 
house driving on tow’ards the abyss, until, at 
l(>ngth, 

• ‘ all unawares, 

Fluttering their pennons vain, plumb dowu they drop 

Ten thousand fathom deep.* 

This is no picture of the imagination. There is 
not a larger city in Euro]ie*’or America where it 
has not been realized in all its fulness, too often 
to attract attention any Ion get by its novelty. 
All failures arc not of this kind, hut so many 
are — this is so nanch tRe usual course of things 
• — that cilery merchant ought to make up his 
mind as to its policy and its morality. Viewing 
it from the stajid-point we rmo occupy, and test- 
ing it by the morality of the bible, there can 
bp but AuG estimate formed of it. Its rashness 
its folly, its (must J say it ?) immorality, must 
ho* known and reaS of all men. We may sym- 
pathize with men who are brought into these 
most trying circumstances ; w'e may honour 
their deep solicitude to save themselves and 
their creditors : but wo cannot, as scripture 
casuists, nor even as upright men, commend the 
course they have pursued. The universal feel- 
ing wdll be, that the^ ought to have stopped 
SOONEB.” 

The second extract is no less truthful. 

“Another of their visions w-as a quiet and 
elegant home, w ith ample leisure for the training 
of their children and the fruition of domestic 
comfort. During fheir few' years of business, 
their houses have been to them rather like 
taverns, w liere they have taken their meals and 
lodgings, than their homes, When ostensibly 
there, it has been their physical presence merely, 
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their thoughts have been on ’Change or at the 
I^pard of Brokers, witli a cotton speculation at 
Liverpool, or a land speculation in Illinois, or a 
flour speculation at San Francisco. As to edu- 
cating their children, they have indeed trans- 
ferred them to a larger house, and thrown 
around them the glare of luxury ; but the 
whole responsibility of forming aheir principles 
has been left to other hands. This hard neces- 
sity has now pafsed away, and they will hasten 
back (so they think) to their firesides as a bird 
to its nest. ^ 

But home, sefmehow, is not what ^they ex- 
pected to find it. They dispensed with it so 
long, that it ceased to be essenti{jl to them. 
The master-passion whicli consumed their early 
literary tastes, made sad inroads upon their 
domestic aliections. They learn, to their snr- 
])ris(i, that going abroad, which has ceased to bo 
a necessity, has become a matter of choice, and 
that tlio financiers and traffickers of the town 
are better company than that around their own 
hearth. 

"" Their children they can instruct in the mys- 
teries of trade and finance, ^in tlio most lucrative 
kinds of traffic and the best investments ; but 
tluy W'ould be at some loss how to imbue thoAi 
witli enlarged views of their relations and duties, 
and to inspire them with those pure principles 
and ('\alted aims wdiich are alone w'orlhy of an 
int eiligent and accountabh* race of creatures. 1 n 
one aspect, they inay*havo done more to educate 
them tlian they were aware of. A family of cliil- 
dren accustomed^ to hvnv money made the stand- 
ing theme of conversation, the gauge and measure 
of aU other values, w ill Ifb likely either to inherit 
the father’s covetousness, or to plunge into the 
vortex of fashionable frivolity. And in the 
latter case, he may find it as hopeless to hring 
them back to the simple tastes and habittj which 
preceded his first successful speculation, as he 
Ai'ould to reduce a forest of giant oaks to a 
nursery. • » 

“ Another duty which has been all along as- 
signed to this golden era, is, preparation for death 
and eternity. But the same incapacity or in- 
disposition waits upon them in this office as in 
the others. They discover that there are other 
obstacles between their souls and heaven, than 
‘ the claims of business.’ They have ‘ made 
haste to be rich,’ and they must bear the con- 
sequences. A career of speculation has a pecu- 
liar tendency to make men both selfish and 
proud, not to speak of its searing the conscience 
and mfiltiplying the cords which bind them to 
the world. And wdiere covetousness and inor- 
dinate self-esteem join together in taking posses- 
sion of a man, he is about as well fortified 
against religion as any character to be met with 
in society.” 
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On a future occasion we may transfei* to our 
pages the author’s admirable remarks on the 
value of the sabbath to men of business ; but 
at ])resent we conclude with the following thril- 
ling chution against forgetfulness of eternity 
amidst the pressure of the engagements of 
commerce : — • 

“Amidst the cares and aspirations of your 
counting-houses, there is a process going on 
which involves your profoundcst interests. Busi- 
ness may thrive or languish, success or disap- 
pointment may attend your plans, wealth or 
poverty may bo standing at your doors — it is all 
one as to your future destiny. Every hour is 
bearing you on tow^ards the judgineiii-seat of 
Christ ; every transaction in which you engag(% 
every calamity tliat sw'eeps over you, every 
aus])icious venture that helps to fill you^ coifers, 
is helping to mould your characters for endless 
blessedness or eternal w’^oe. AVhother you are 
oppressed by the leaden stagnation of trade, or 
ejnted by the ensigns of a luxuriant prosperity, 
there is one intereslt that never droops, one 
miglity trafficker whoso w'c^rk never intermits. 
Invisible to mortal eyes, he is gliding about 
among youj alike active and unsparing in your 
seasons df*depressi on and in the palmiest days of 
your commercial tliumjih. While ho keeps at a 
distance, you lieed him not: ho may mow down his 
victims by thoiisands without disturbing yoilt 
composure. But sometimes ho crosses your 
jiaih so near you — ho strikes down a partner, a 
lunghbourfa friend, so dear to your heart or so 
closely a^iliated wdth you in business, that you 
arc startle ‘d : you feel like one who sc^es the 
ground torn up at his feet by a tliunderbolt 
For tho time you feel tliat life’s misnamed 
realities are airy nothings. You are ready to 
exclaim, wnth the great statesman, ‘ Wliat 
shadow^s w8 arc! What shadows we pursue I’' 
Bui how" transietit, too often, are these impres- 
sions I You miss that familiar form in your 
walks, but tho crowd closes in, and, after a few 
days, fills up tho void produced by his removal 9 
and though he may not bo at once forgotten, the 
solemn and tender reflections awakened by his 
death are soon merged in tlie absorbing secula- 
rities of your profession. Is this tcf act as be- 
comes yoi» ratioiml nature ? Can you appeal, 
in its vinmeation, to those maxims oT prvMlence 
which govern you in your business arrange- 
ments ? While you are centriving how you 
may increase your property, you may be sugi- 
moned to that world whei;o all the gold that 
was ever mined, could not purchase a drop of 
water to cool your parched tongues. While yon 
are hanging wdth suspense upon the mails and 
the telegraph, for intelligence which is to con- 
summate or blast youis earthly hm;,c8, the voice 
of &od may fall upon your ear, ‘ This night thy 
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soul shall be required of thee !’ — I speak as to 
wise men. You need a portion whicn is satis- 
fying and inalienable ; which neitlier life with 
its temptations, nor death with its disruption of 
all mortal ties, can take from you. Such & 2)or- 
tion is to bo found only in the gospel of / 
Christ 

* This is the field where hidden lies* 

The pearl of price unknown : 

That merchant is divHiely wise, 

Who makes the pearl his own.' 

o 

To secure it, is to have God for your father, 
Christ for your Saviour, and heaven for your 
heritage.^’ 

The work we again beg most cordially and 
warmly to recommend to our readers’ notice. 


A^SUNDAY AT MAESEILLES. 

Leaving Avignon by the evening train, at ten 
o’clock at night we were toiling up the hun- 
dred steep sliiipery stairs ' that led to our tile- 
floored chamber, glad to find any rcsting-])lacc 
in tlie crowded hotel. It was strange, after U 
week of so imich excitement, to awake this 
morning without having to hurry forth to save 
the train or steamer, or to tee a sight. Eor it 
was the sabbath — “the couch of ''J’ime” — rest 
welcome no less to the man who travels than to 
him who toils. It was a luxury to awake gra- 
dually, to dress leisurely, to breakfast deli- 
berately, and we could enter into the joy with 
which this day must bo hailed by the npiltitudes 
whose life without it would bo one unvarying 
routine of anxiety, hurry, and fatigue. 

Our obliging little waiter expressed much 
regret that at this season of the year, there was 
no such interval of reiDose for him. lie was a 
Vaudois, and spoke with exultation of his 
country and his religion. His i church, he suid, 
was not Calvinist, nor Lutheran, nor Protestant, 
but existed before these names were known — 
from the beginning. They would never give up 
th(‘ir religion — jamaL! They had died for it, 
and would do so again. He had a biblc which 
he valued and rejid daily ,^but said that the mere 
knowledge - of the true gospel would not save 
any one whose heart was not given tc^aod. We 
shall not sOoii forget the enthusiasm with which 
he spoke. 

We went to the ‘English church, aii up-stairs 
reborn in a large house, comfortably fitted up for 
worship. The British consul acted as clerk, 
reading the responses of the liturgy, whose 
grand old dialect, embodying so much that is 
sublime in prayer and adoration, and hallowed 
by so many home associations, sounded doubly 
beautiful in a strange liiiid. The sermon was 
on reiientance, without wliicli, the preacher 


said, “ but not by virtue of it, we could never 
be forgiven. It bad no more efficacy than*a 
culprit’s tears at his condemnation in obliterat- 
ing his crime. Christ alone procured pardon, 
and any reliance on our own contrition w^as a 
detraction from his all-sufdciexit merits. But 
w^heu we truly relied on him for salvation^ we 
experienced a godly sorrow, which caused the 
confession, ‘ we have erred and strayed from thy 
ways like lost sheep,’ to be ^more than the 
mockery it was in the lips of thousands every 
Sunday.” The sermon was true but tame, a 
striking pontrast in the delivefy to those I had 
heard in Paris and Valence. How is it that 
evangelical discourses can ever be preached with 
coldness ? Does not manner speak as well as 
words ? And does not the absence of earnest- 
ness, when the theme is professedly of infiiiito 
importance, seem to say that the preacher docs 
not believe his own doctrine ? 

Wc walked under a long row of trees, on 
what was evidently the fashionable vSunday pro- 
menade, as it was thronged with citizens in holi- 
day attire. Qiir attention w*as attracted by a 
large crowal opposite a house, from whicli a 
stream of carriages, with company in full dress, 
was pouring duwm the street. There had been 
a sacred concert for some charity, and the 
charms of music, aided by the sanctioning pre- 
sence of the archbishop, had attracted a large 
audience. 

Pleasure is the authorised sabbath keeping of 
the continent, and is the special worship of the 
Pronch. Shojis of all kinds are ojien till noon, 
when the entire jiopulation turn out for amuse- 
ment. We wert^aston'ished at Paris, where wo 
spent a Sunday on our return, to see the Champs 
Elysees wearing the aspect of a fair. Eounda- 
bouts and swings delighted the children, wliile 
thousalids of persons were attracted to the open 
air cafes, each of which had an elevated platform, 
beneath a gaudy silk canojiy, where hall* a dozen 
w^unen, in gay evening costume, sang comic 
songs alternately with the lively tunes of a 
band of music* below\ There was also a grand 
fete at St. Cloud, where the water-works w^ere 
put into operation for the gratification of the 
myriads of pleasure-seekers, and in the evening 
the theatres aud other places of amusement 
w*ere open as usual. 

Whatever otlier fashions England may borrow 
from France, may she never adopt this ! Our 
national stability, our sturdy liberty, our sted- 
fast loyalty, depend on the deep religious spirit 
of the people, for the cultivation of which sab- 
bath observance is^essential. A population fear- 
ing God can neither be the slaves of the despot, 
nor the tools of the demagogue. Tyranny and 
faction alike fail with a people devoting one day 
in seven to the spiritual, enlightened, voluntary 
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worship of the God of Truth. Wliile I would 
tlie last to advocate any legal enforcement of 
worship, which when it ceases to be spontaneous 
ceases to be religious, yet I hold that from mere 
political considerations, every one who would 
not have our history resemble that of our fickle 
neighbours, should deprecate any tendency to 
lessen sabbath sacredness in the estimation and 
habits of the people. 

And let the \^rking classes beware how they 
echo the €ry of those false friends who, pre- 
tending a benevolent concern for their interests, 
advocate Sunday amusements for\he poor. The 
[charter of their weekly rest is thereby jf^oparded. 
The toil of some is demanded for the gratifica- 
tion of the many. The precedent will soon be 
followed among a peoj)le eag(T to be rich. If 
one establishmcmt, for the purpose of profit, may 
employ its servants on the plea of furnishing 
pleasure to the people ; others, with no worse 
motive, though with a diflerent and perhaps 
superior plea, such as the increase of the neces- 
saries of life, will soon imitate tlie example. 
The wedge whose thin end is intj^duced by the 
lea of ])hilanthroj)y, will soon bo driven lioine 
y the sledge hammer of *cui)idity. Tlie Holy 
Day is the guardian of the holiday, and when 
once the spell of sacredness is broken, the 
working men of England may discovtT, too late, 
that while dreaming of pleasure tliey have been 
robbed even of repose, and that tlie strait- 
laced fanatics, as the* advocates of sabbath sanc- 
tity are sometimes designated, were really their 
best friends. • 

Passing the door of an old church, we lookt^d 
in, and vrere spell-bound*by soiyc of the sweetest 
sounds we had ever heard. Most simple they 
were, but how enchanting was tliat simplicity ! 

A¥e strolled up the hill of Notre Dame*de la 
Garde, so called from a cliajiel* of th(9 Virgin 
within the fortress on its summit. ^ TJie third 
largest city of Prance, with its extensive pdl’t 
and forests of masts, lay at* cPur feet, BurroinuJiLid 
by upwards of six thousand country houses, 
scattered over the plain, and climbing up the 
encompassing hills. Here was once a shrine to 
the Great Diana of the Ephesians,” whose wor- 
ship was introduced by the Phocacans, and up 
this hill seamen in ancient times climbed, in 
order to present their votive ofierings. They do 
so still. The walls of the chapel are hung with 
memorial pictures representing escapes from 
shipwreck, and ^vith bits of rope by which per- 
sons were rescued from drowning, through the 
supposed influence of the Virgin, whose image 
in olive wood, of great antiquity, preserved here 
as a sacred treasure, is held In high estimation 
by sailors. The coincidence is striking between 
the modern custom and the ancient, as referred 
to by Horace and also by Virgil, in the 
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lines where the poet describes the olive tree 
in which the spear of JEneas stuck, as being 
espec^y venerated by sailors, who fastened to 
it their votive offerings in gratitude to the gqd 
who had delivered tJicm from the waves. •The 
name is changed, but the thing is little altered. 
There are also small road-side chapels at in< 
tervals in»the ascent, containing pictures of the 
Virgin, at which sundry acts of devotion are 
performed during the pilgrimage. 

gained at this sad perversion of a true senti- 
ment, we turned from the superstitions of men, 
to the great "works of God, and seated ourselves 
on a rocky promontoiy overlooking tlie INlcditer- 
ranean. As the city was behind ns, wo saw 
only the sky and the ocean with its islands and 
rocky shores. How essential is sunlight to a 
landscape! This view, "which appeared most 
dreary when afterwards seen oii a cloudy day, 
was now^ enchanting, the sea and sky so deeply 
blue, and the rocks and mountains bathed in 
ethereal colours, which made tluun, even in their 
barrenness, most beautiful. So, 1 thought, the 
poorest earthly lot, stripj^ed to the outw'urd ii> (' 
f>f all foliage, where not a flower seems to 
linger, not a blade of grass to grow, becomes 
more lovdy in the sunshine of God’s love than 
the most coveted of this world’s portions, over 
which hangs the portentous cloud of the Divine 
displeasure.* 


' AN INCIDENT FEOM EEAL LIFE. 

A CLEinfvMAK in Ireland was preaching eonic few 
years ago to his ordinary Sunday congregation 
upon the important text, “ Search tlie sci'ip- 
tures.” In the course of his sermon, while 
admonivshing his hearers of the guilt and danger 
of neglecting the word of God, lio quoted a 
passage of a divine, in which he speaks of tho 
bible as sometimes having enough dust upon 
its cover to admit of the brief but appalling 
scriptural expression, “ damnation,”t being 
written legibly thereon. ^ young lady, a mem- 
ber of the congregation, was stru(*k by the 
peculiar force of the expression used, and spoke 
of it upon her reiiui*fl home. Hen; brother, a 
young man who^ had on that day causelessly 
absented himself — as young men are too often 
apt to do — from the public service of the sanc- 
tuary, overheard her, and pleased God tliat 


* This interesting and, to a Christian mind, affecting 
sketch, we extract from a very pleasing work, lately pnl>- 
lished, entitled, “ The Forum and the Vatican/’ fVerii the 
pen of the Rev. Newman Hall, the well-known author of 
the Ii!fe of Dr. Gordon, and Other valuable works. Lon- 
don : Nisbet and Co., 18.54. 

t The passage occurred^ we believe, in a sermon of that 
uncompromising pulpit orator, John Wesley. — E ditor. 
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the words — or rather the startling thought ! 
which they suggested — should go home like an 
arrow to his heart. He hurriedly withdrew to 
his chamber, took down his bible from a shelf, 
and looked at it ; there was dust upon the cover. 
With trembling finger he traced, half uncon- 
sciously, the appalling phrase which the preacher 
had used. There it stood, 'distinctly legible. 
He read it — he repeated it— he burst into a 
flood of tears ; and falling upon hia knees, with 
streaming eyes and heaving breast, he besought 
the God of whom that neglected bible testifies, 
that He would mercifully pardon his grievous 
sin, and give him grace to neglect it no longer. 
The seeds of consumption, unknown to himself 
and unsuspected by his relatives, were lurking 
in that young man’s constitution at the time, 
destined to be speedily and fatally developed. 
And during the weary days and sleepless nights 
which were ere long appointed him, that here- 
tofore neglected bible was his solace and his 
stay ; and wlien death came, it found him beam- 
ing triumphant tesiimony«to the blessed fact, 
that the God whom it reveals was his God, and 
the salvation which it promises his salvation—* 
his joy and his portion for ever ! 

Many and important are the lessons isuggcsted 
by this incident, and its inestimably blessed 
result. It furnishes, in the first place, a case 
in point of what we believe will bo found to 
hold good in almost every iusiaiico, namely, 
that the iii'glcctt'r of the ])ublic worship of God 
upon the sabbath is also, us a matter of course, 
a neglecter of God’s holy word at lion^o. The 
spirit which pronipts the former Mill not fail to 
effect the latter also. And thus does the trans- 
gressor array against himself a twofold testi- 
mony, wipcli will ono day lift its eondemniiig 
voice with a power which he little recks of, and 
leave him altogether defenceless; iiihsinueh as 
the exeuso (in nine cases out of^teu a vain oite) 
witli w'hich he deludes* himself with rt^gard to 
the one offence, will be found incapable of being 
even nleaded for the other ; the reason why (if 
indiH‘d there be any •reason why,) ho did* not 
join in the w'orsliip of God abroad being, at all 
events, no reason whatsoever why he should not 
have read the word of C/od^t home.. He who 
is really, by an unavoidabl® necessity, con- 
straiii(;,d, au will sometimes happen, to spend 
hia Sunday at homo, w'ill feel on that very 
account the more desirous of making his bible 
the companion of his solitude. He w^ho, on the 
otfier hand, gladly avails himself of some imagi- 
nary or insuffieieiit excuse for absenting himself 
from the public means of grace, will either find 
one ready to hand, or deem tiiat none is netful 
for, in like manner, dispensing with the private. 

Again, we have heinj strikingly brought before 
us the vast iinpoi*tanco of the J^unday’s sermon 


being made the subject of subsequent remark 
and conversation in the domestic circle. Thus 
the seed sown will be the better preserved 
against that speedy snatching away out of the 
heart which our blessed Redeemer warns us 
against in the parable of the sower, as one of 
the chief hindrances to its bringing forth fruit. 
Thus, too, will those who have heard the sermon 
preached be refreshed in their recollection of it ; 
and the errors or misconceptioifls which some of 
them may very possibly entertain concerning it 
will be removed. While, as in the case before 
us, to on^ or more members t>f the family w ho 
have not heafd it previously, it may, by the 
wonder-working agency of God’s Holy Spirit, 
become, as it were, second-hand, a source of 
greater blessing than to those wdio have received 
it from the preacher’s lips. 

Purther, we have here a marvellous in- 
stance of the indirect, unexpected, and what, 
humanly sjieaking, we should call far-fetched 
methods Avliereby the Most High is sometimes 
pUiased to arrest the sinner in his dowiiw^ard 
progress to detraction, and to turn him from 
darkness to light and all this in order, it 
would seem, to put it beyond question that “ the 
e^rcolleucy of tlie power,” in every instance of a 
sinner’s conversion, “ is of God,” and not of 
mail. Wo naturally would expect that a sermon, 
if blessed at all to the turning of a sinner from 
the error of his ways, w^ould be so blessed to 
one or more of those whft heard it preached. 
That an absent member of the congregation 
should be the one especially anfi savingly bene- 
fited by it, is something which it would scarcely 
enter into our minds t^eonceive. If questioned, 
moreover, as to the particular portion of a s(.*r- 
inon which avo should consider likely, witli the 
blessilig of the Lord upon it, to be effectual to 
the wiil^ening of a slumbering soul, w^e sliould 
point, i* iijl probability, to some clear statement 
of doctrine, oi* souie^forcible or stirring appeal 
to4?onscicnco whi ch*it might contain . W e shoul d 
scarcely think of indicating a single brief ex- 
pression, how^ever striking or emphatic — and 
that, too, given as a quotation from another 
preacher, long since departed — as the arrow 
which the Spirit would make choice of where- 
with to wound, in order that he might for ever 
heal, a world-loving and a God-despising heart. 
Little did the preacher, upon that occasion, 
imagine, as he quoted that expression — still less, 
if possible, did she imagine who afterw^ards re- 
peated it — that it Avas as a cord let dow^n from 
heaven to draAV up a sinful soul — that it should 
prove a word of l^fo” to ono about to go down 
ere long into the valley of the sliadow of death ! 

In all this A\e are practically taught that the 
W'ays of him with Avdiom we have to do are not 
“ as our ways,” nor are “ his thoughts as our 
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thoughts that all agencies, and instrumentali- 
ties are alike to him to work therewith according 
to the good pleasure of his will — andthat^ there- 
fore, we sliould eqjrnestly, unremittingly, prayer- 
fully, make use m all, both for. ourselves and 
others, and look to. and truvst in him to bless 
them to the saving of souls, and the glorifying 
of liis holy ii^pic. 


itself, will, almost unawares, glide hy in such 
ministries of love, K the author of this liitlo 
book only persuaded one suflerer to make this a 
matter of persevering trial, he should feel it 
a cause for deep thankl'uluess ; for he is fuUy 
# convinced how successful is the expedient, and 
how grateftd the efibrt to Him who will welo6mo 
his wandering children with the words, Te 
have done it unto me .” — Water from the Well 
Spring, published by the Beligious Tract |j[ociety« 


THE SECRET OP CHEERFULNESS. 


Theke is no more effectual way of reli(?v4iig the 
teilium of a lengthened illness, and sometimes of 
dissipating the gloom of despondenc}^ tliau some 
little work of practical utility, which requires 
ouly so much of exertion ortliought as is within 
the sick man’s limited powers. The inex- 
perieneed may easily refuse such apparently 
slender aid ; but the keenest iutelh'ets have ever 
bed'll the first to allow liow dependent the mind 
is uj)oii jdiysieal occupations. Dr. Chalmers 
w’ rites in his Journal: “It is not my duty to 
feel eool and comfortable wdien placed in a con- 
fined room ; but it is my duty to rise and o|)(‘U 
the window if this can restore me to my w onted 
capiieity of exertion. It is, pcrliaps, not my^ 
dul y to summon up, a cheerfuhacss of miud in 
the hour of umiccounfabJe despoudeucy ; . . . . 
l)ut it is my duty to study, and if ])ossil)lo to 
devise, ex])edieuts fo^ restoring me from this 
.... state.” And he go(‘s on to advise some 
slight oecupatioiL as the imfailiiig expedient, 
such as writing a fair (*0]jy of any old pVo- 
dueliou, stilting your bottles and papers in order, 
balancing your aecoujits, titc.” * 

May uot tlu; long-afilictcd Christian take up 
thitt suggestion, and tiinploy it in the seiw^ee of 
cheerful charity ? If you knoA^ aiijdUing of 
your own amighbourhood, there are probably 
nnaiiy cases of povtjrty and dislresif cdose Eft 
liand, in planning to relief w'hich you might 
(‘m])l(»y many a weary hour. Believe me, the 
baskt‘1 of provision, or the parcel of apparel you 
have provided with your owm hands, will cheer 
another sufferer beside the poor cottager to 
w'hom you send it. And if you know not of 
Buital)lc objects near you, so many blessed 
societies now' penetrate every haunt of misery 
and sin, that if you will but make yourself ac- 
quainted w ith their touching reports, and then 
with your own hands, perhaps by the proceeds of 
your needle or your pencil, minister to their 
necessities, you will shortly find that you 
identify yourself with their w’ork. If uot your- 
self the good Samaritan, yofi filled his wdiie- 
flask, and replenished his cruse of oil. And 
thus days that would have wearily 
through*” if the mind had been preying on 


THE CHRISTIAN RACE. 

Oi^o the goal, friends, on ! 

Ulory awaits you there ; 

Crowns for the victors* brow, 

Kubes that the conejuerors wear ; 
Thrones for the sons of might, 

Harps for the sons of song. 

Welcome from heaven*s own King, 
Greetings from hdkveffs bright throng. 

On ! for the hour has come 
When ye tlie race must run. 

Or see life’s day decline. 

With life's great work undone. 

Hark I for the Master calls, 

And o’er your path has shone 
The sunlight of his smile ; 

> to the goal then, on 

Put off each cumbrous weight, 
l\\*TK)iuice each darling sm, 

He must be free as air 

Wilt) yonder wreath would win. 

With patience gijd the soul. 

Maintain the strife begun; 

Be fiftn unto the end ; 

to the goal, friends, on! 

Though loiterers in the course 
Look round you — myriads stand 
Enrobed in glorious light. 

Earth’s star-crowneil conqueror band. 
They point you to the pri^e, 

By^rue hearts surely won; 

They urge you to advance ; 

On to the^oal, then, on ! 

Lo ! Christ awaits you there. 

He who the cup of shame 
Drank, and the cross’s pangs 
Endured, to win a naifte. 

He waits to bind the crown, 

When life’s short race is»run. 

Round every viq^or^ brow ; 

On to the goal, friends, on ! 


SERMONS TESTED. 

The actuod bearing of a coin|ias8 in time of trial 
only bo determined by making allowance 


can 


for any inequalities in its jietion in cvery-f^y 
experieni^e. In the same way a congregation 
will jud|^o of the reality of what their minister 
sags on SiLinday, by the character of what he does 
.in the we ek. If his ordinary tone is bombasti- 
dragged or tri fling, his praoching will bo treated as 
if it was t ho same. — Js^piscopal Mecorder. 
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I THE SCHOOL OF THE BEE. 

was in the month of May that we visited onr 
arndfather’s pleasant cottage; The days were 
& and balmy. A carpet of the freshest green 
)vered the earth, and the gardens, orchards, ^and 
dds were decorated with blushing flowers and 
lossoms. We had been attentively watching the 
ses as they flew from flower to flower, humming 
5 they went, when my grandfather came into the 
irden. Observing that we were much interested 
i the movements of the busy bee, he said, smil- 
igly, ** Well, my boys, would you like to go to. the 
jhool of the bee ?*' 

We at first scarcely knew what he meant ; but he 
)on explained himself by telling us that he wanted 
s to learn some lessons from the bees. He had two 
Lass hives, and beneath the transparent dome we 
Etched the operations of the busy tribe. ^ 

“Oh, grandfather!"’ riaid Henry, “do show 
s the queen?” 

My grandfathef however, was unable to gratify 
IT curiosity at that time, though we saw it on ano- 
ler occasion. “ I cannot discover her just now,” 
said he, “ but I can telfyou that she is the parent dl well 
as sovereign of the inhabitants of this little city, and is 
much respected and beloved by the whole community. 
The bees p^iy great attention to her, and seem to do M 
they can to please her. Now, my boys,” added my 
grandfather, “here is a lesson for you. Obey them 
that have the rule over you. Honour your parents. 
Eemember, the bees love their queen, and therefore they 
obey her. The Bible says, if we love God we stall keep his 
commandments, and one of them is, ^ Honour^thy father 
and thy mother, that thy days may be long in the land.’ ” 
At this moment we saw a bee very difterent in shape 
jfrom the rest, which my grandfather told us was a drone, 

“ That they are born and die,” said he, “ is nearly all 
the account I can give of it, except that they are very 
lazy and live upon the efforts of others. But the active 
bees, when they are only a few months oldy put them to 
death or drive them out •of the hive. Here is another 
lesson for you. ‘ If any will not work, neither shotdu he 
eat' ‘ The idle soul shall suffer hunger.* ” 

“ I would much rather be a worker bee,” said Henry, 

“ wouldn’t you, uncle ?” 

“ Certainly, and we piay learn many lessons from 
tbem. They are very diligent and industrious. They 
collect the honey, mal^e the bread, build the cells, take 
care of tjie young, and giug^d the hive against their 
enemies. Tkey do not work hfft*d one day and do no- | 
thing the next, nor do they dance ^bout half their time I 
in the sunsj^ine and only bring home half a load of < 
hpney.® If every person were as industrious, there would 
not be half the misery and poverty there is. The bee 
takes PLEASURE in doing its work. If this were the case 
with every little boy and girl, how much easier would 
ev%ry duty^ appear? I love to hear the servant sing 
when she is about bet work ; and I rejoice to see the 
cheerful countenance over a bard lesson. Eveiy one 
should cheerfully perform the duties which God re- 
quires of him, rememberipg the example of him^whose 
‘meat and whose drink it was to do the will of God.’” 

“Is there only one queen in this hive?” inquired 
Henry, intently fixing his eye^pon the large number of’ 
bees contained beneath the glass dome. 


“ But one,” said my grandfather ; “ tile bees will only 
serve one sovereign at a time. And hero again they 
teach us an important lesson. ‘No, man can serve two 
masters ; for either he will hate the one and love the 
other, or else he will hold to the one aifli despise the 
other. Ye cannot serve God and mammon.’ God re- 
quires us to serve him with all o^ r heart, and with ail 
our soul, t/ith all our mind, and with all our strength. 
If we try therefore to enjoy the sinful pleasures of the 
world, and tc^ serve God at the same time, we shall fail. 






“ There is another thing about the bee which 1 like 
very much. It is this — they look forward to the future. 
They do not eat all the honey they collect at once, but 
lay some in store for the winter. Some people are very 
active and ingeniqus, but spend all they get almost as 
soon as they get it ; and then, w hen a time of sickness 
comes, have nothing to fall back upon. But this is more 
espec\:illy true with regard to religion. How sad it is 
to think that m^y spend the best portion of their lives 
in worldly amusements. While they are young and in 
health, all goes smoothly with them, they forget 
that old age and afflictions will come— tlie winter time — 
when they will have fio»» pleasure in these things. Some 
so foolish as to put off thinking about their souls to 
a bed of sickness, or till they are older. The bee, how- 
ever, does not wait till she is older, or till the flowers 
have faded, but while the sun shines brightly and the 
flowers are blooming, and when she is in all the vigour 
of youth, she makes the best of her time, and gathers 
honey for her future support. The bee, too, passes by 
many gay-looking flowers, while she alights on others 
that have less pretension to beauty, because the gay 
often would yield her little profit, while the more hum- 
ble but not less fragrant plants yield her a lich supply 
of honey. In the same way we should learn to seek pro* 
fitable knowledge. Gay-looking books are not always 
the most instructive. I would have you read the best 
books, and especially the best of books, whero you will 
find that which is sweeter than honey or the honey-comb. 
The bible contains w^rds, which, if treasured up, will 
keep you from sin', and will comfort you in the time of 
affliction or of old age, and will also make you wise unto 
salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 

Such were our grandfather's lessons from the bee, and I 
never hear its happy hum without thinking of them. 



JOSEPH IN EaYPT. 

CHAPTER I. 

Whilst science is'fixtal to superstition, to lying 
wontliTs, and to monkish legends, it is fortili- 
eatiou to a scriptural faith. The bible is the 
bravest of books. Coming from God, and con- 
scious of nothing but God’s truth, it awaits the 
progress of knowledge with calm security. It 
watches the antiquary ransacking among classic 
ruins, and rejoices in every medal he discovers 
and every inscription he deciphers; for from 
that rustic coin or corroded marble it expects 
notliing but confirmations of its own veracity. 
No, 6.— 1 , 1854 


In the unlocking of ap. Eg3^tian hieroglyphic, 
dr the unearthing T)f some ancient implement, 
it hails the resurrection of so many witnesses ; 
and with sparkling elation it follows the botanist 
as he scales Mount Lebanon, or the zoologist as 
he makes acquaintance with •the beasts of the 
Syrian desert, or the traveller as he stumbles 9n 
a long-lost Petra, or Nineveh, or Babylon; for 
in regions like these every stroke of the hammer 
and every crack of the rifle awaken friendly 
echoes, and every produolion and every relic 
bring home a friendly evidence. And from the 
march of time it fears mo evil, but calmly abides 
the fulfilment of those prophecies and the forth- 

PuicE One Pekkt. 
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coining of those events with whose predicted 
story inspiration has already inscribed its pages. 
It is not light, but diLrkness, which the bible 
deprecates ; and if tnen of piety w'ere also men 
of science, and if men of science would “ search 
the scriptures,” there would bo more faith in 
the earth, and also more philosophy. 

This beautiful passage, from the recent work 
of an eminent living writer, will serve as an ap- 
propriate introduction to a few remarks eluci- 
datory of on^ of the most interesting histories 
recorded iii the old testament script^es. The 
truth of these ancient annals of our race, in its 
earlier epochs, is daily receiving the most won- 
derful and unexpected confirmations. The sur- 
prising revelations lately made by the alabaster 
archives of Assyria, have given a fresh stimulus 
to the minds of Egyptian scholars and explorers ; 
and we seem to be just now on the eve of dis- 
closures, from the hieroglyphic arcana of this 
laud of monuments, of the moat inmortant 
character. Lepsius, the great German Egypto- 
logist, is engaged at the present time in the pre- 
paration of a work §jpbodying the results of his 
vast investigations. Meanwhile, a publicatiorf 
has appeared in this country from the pen of 
an anonymous scholar apparently of ilo . mean 
attainments. The work in question is entitled, 
Israel in Egypt and is an able and captivat- 
ing attempt to exhibit the eloquent testimony 
of Egyptian monumental inscriptions to the 
truth of the bible. In the present transition state 
of these studies, however, and while considerable 
diversities of opinion still exist among leading 
scholars upon many important ppinta in chrono- 
logy and history, it will be necessary to receive 
with caution some of the solutions ofiered. With 
this reservation, we think the work well worthy 
of a place in every Christian’s library, and with 
the view of making our readers acquainted with 
the nature of its conten^^ giving^ in 

a short paper or two, a few eluqi^^h^ 

of the extraordinary life of Jpseph ^ ^Egypt. 

Passing over the touching details of fraternal 
perfidy and cruelty Which took place in *the pas- 
turages of Dothan, vye picture to ourselves the sor- 
rowing youth, thus suddenly and vindictively rent 
from all his kindred, borne away from his native 
hills and valleys by a companjf of desert traders ; 
y[ho sfeem f b have felt no more scruple in traffick- 
ing in human beings than they did in deaHiig in 
the natural produc^ons of the land they traversed. 
The following remarks in illustration of this af- 
fecting event will be read with interest : — 

The merchants or traders to whom Joseph 
was sold were Ishmaelites by descent, and 
Midianites by nation. « Midian was ' the portion 
of the Sinaitic desert which lay immediately 


adjacent to the eastern frontier of Egypt. By 
profession they wore merchants. They carried 
to Canaan the corn, the wine, the oil, the linen 
of Egypt. They returned to Egypt witli the 
spicery, the balm, the myrrl), the precious woods, 
the minerals of Canaan. Spicery only is men- 
tioned in the in^ired narrative before us. The 
clan to which Joseph was sold traded in this 
article alone. The demand for it in Egy]3t v as 
enormous. The careful exaniination of the 
mummies of different epochs estaVlislios the 
fact that at these remote periods it was used iji 
the embalimnent both of men and sacred ani- 
mals, to an extent which was not practicable in 
after times Jhrough the failure of the supply. 

The twenty pieces, or rings of silver, wliich 
these merchants paid the hardened profligates as 
the price of their brother, was, at this ago of 
the world, by no means the small amount that 
it sounds in modern ears. Silver always takes 
the precedence of gold, when both are" enume- 
rated in the earlier portions of the inspired nar- 
rative. The same is the case in the hierogly- 
phic texts ; silver is always mentioned before 
gold as the more precious metal, both on ac- 
count of its comparative rarity, and because of its 
more extensive use for the adornment and litcn- 
sils of the temples on account of its colour. 
Whiteness and purity were inseparably con- 
nected in the Egyptian niythology. 

‘‘ That these desert merchants brought into 
Egypt Canaanite idaves amongst other coiiiTnocli- 
ties, is a fact which rs abundant ly coufirmed and 
amply illustrated by contemporary remains of 
the times of Joseph and of those that imme^- 
diately preccded«him. As early as the epoch of 
the pyramids, three centuries before Joseph, 
Canaanite men and women perform as posturers, 
tumblers, and jugglers, before the ])riiu*es of 
Egypt, ^as they sate and ban^uetted. About loO 
years afterwards, hundreds of Canaanite slaves 
are depicted wrestling and fighting as gladiators 
before Ohetei, a of the court of Osor- 

tasen l, of the twelfth dynast}^ tomb of 

this prince is at Beni-hassen. In same 
locality is a still more remarkable proof of the 
traffic in slaves with Canaan, and of a jx'i’iod 
approaching still nearer to that of Josi ph. Jt 
is the picture of tlu? ceremonies that took place 
on the delivery of thirty-seven makers (or 
pounders) of stibium (or powdered antimony 
for the eye), which were purchased by Noh- 
liotp II, One of the excavators of fhe tomb, of 
a chief or petty king of the Jebusites. The 
chief, his clan, and his presents, jxre rcpVeseiitiid 
in the picture, but nyt the slaves. The picture 
is w^ell known in England ; for since the publi- 
cation of it twenty years ago, by Jtoselliiii, it 
has been frequently copied into Englisli books, 
and many conjectures have been hazarded as to 


* lioadon: Seeleys, Fleet Street. 1854. 
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its import. The hieroglyphics that accompany 
it explain very clearly what it means. It is 
‘ the delivery of the stibium-makers which the 
great cliief of tlu) Jebusites hath brought, even 
tliirty-seven captives of his club.' The trans- 
action took place in the sixth year of Osor- 
tasen ii, the second successor of the former 
monarch, scarcely a century before the times of 
Joseph. It is impossible, therefore, for any fact 
to rest on a firmer basis of monumental evi- 
dence, thau that the Canaanite traders to Egypt 
were in the constant habit of banging thither 
for sale slaves froth among their own. country- 
men, whether enslaved as prisoners of war or by 
other circumstances. To a .rightly .constituted 
mind, evidence like this to the truth of a nar- 
rative is the most valuable of all.” 

It has, doubtless, often excited the curiosity of 
many an inquisitive student of Joseph’s eventful 
history, to know in which of tlie great cities of 
ancient Egypt this interesting Hebrew lived, in 
tui-n as a slave, as a prisoner, as a prince, and as 
a prefect of the empire. According to our 
author, the captive stranger was taken by his 
o\viiers to On, or Heliopolis, situated at the , 
crown of the Delta, and nearly contiguous to 
the teiauination of the track wliich the caravan 
pursued on its way across the Midianito desert. 

city became famous in after ages for the 
numb(^r, )iiagnitude, and beauty of its temples, 
Vv’liich were “all dedicated to Itc Athom, that 
Is, to the siui, as the* father of the gods, imjicr- 
soiiated in AJaii^ the father of mankind.” The 
obeiislis with which ancient Itome was adorned, 
ajid which still remain in modern Home, were 
all brought from the rifincd temples of Helio- 
polis. One solitary obelisk stands upright to 
this (lay, amid its sand-covered ruins. ^Vhen 
J oseph first gazed with wonder ^)on the spot, 
that obelisk had already stood where ^t now 
stands for more than a century. ^ 

According to the iuspij;ed narrative (Gren. 
XXX ix. 1 — 0) Joseph was sol# by the Ishmaelfte 
trad(‘rs to Potiphar, “an oUlcer of Pharaoh, a 
captain of the guard,” or, as explained by our 
author, “ a prince and an inspector of theplanta- 
tiojis.” The meaning of the name Potiphar,” 
lie continues, “ is, he who belongs (is devoted) to tlw 
sun, the local god of Heliopolis.” This is a 
point of great importance, as indicating the 
locality in which Potiphar was a resident. The 
title translated “ prince ” is of constant occur- 
rmice in the tombs of the magnates of Egypt ; 
aiid, wonderful to tell, the inspired j)enman has 
copied ft almost letter for letter from the hiero- 
glyphic original — sj'sh. The Jharaoh to whoso 
court Potiphar was attached, and who after- 
wai'ds became tlio patron of Joseph, was the 
Xing Pliiops or Apliophis. All the ancient au- 
thoritics who have mentioned the subject agree 


in this conclusion with such perfect unanimity, 
that to reject their testimony is simply, observes 
our author, to throw overboard all antiquity. 

IVom another expression which is used in the 
Divine record to designate the new master .of 
the expatriated Hebrew youth, our author very 
'ingeniously draws an argument in support of 
his view that the “ shepherd kings,” who were 
regarded with such detestation by the native 
Egyptians, were of Canaanitish origin, and that, 
ev«n after they were subdued, many of their 
I adherents still dwelt in the land. Hero are his 
remarks : — We are told that Potiphar was ‘ an 
Egyptiati.' This would appear, at first sight, to 
be a very needless piece of information regarding 
a prince of Egypt residing in his native city; yet 
is the expression thrice repeated. In this very 
concise narrative, wherein no words are wasted 
and nothiag is written in vain, w'e cannot doubt 
that the. peculiar circumstances of Egypt at the 
time of Joseph’s deportation thither, have sug- 
gested this expression. In ordinary cases it 
would have been a iSero pleonasm to write that 
a prince of Egypt, residn^ at Thebes, or any 
bthcr city of Egypt, "was himself an Egyptian ; 
that w^ouid follow as a matter of course. But at 
Heliop^%, in the days of Aphophis, when there 
were Canaanites both in the court and camp of 
Pharaoh, the case was very different ; and it 
was of the last importance to the descendants of 
Joseph, in after times, to know that their pro- 
genitor had been a bond-slave in the house, not 
of one of the accursed and devoted race of 
Canaan, #but of a prince of Egypt, a lineal de- 
scendant from^Mizraim and the first settlers 
having his estate at Heliopolis, and named here- 
ditarily after the local god of his native city. 
In these circumstances have originated the triple 
repetition of the fact that Potiphar was an 
Egyptian.” 

But though thus rudely tom from his homo 
and his kindred, Joseph was not friendless or 
alone. God was with him, and his presence 
can make even the house of bondage endurable, 
and compensate for any nfaterial nnd social pri- 
vations w^hich his servants may bo called upon 
to suffer. The inspired story is very clear and 
emphatic on this, point. No soonermad Joseph 
reached Egypt thto the wonderful plans of God ‘ 
began to be disclosed in the history df 
remarkable experiences. So marked were the 
excellences of his character that “ his master 
saw that the Lord w^as with- him,' and that liJm 
Dord made all that he did to prosper in his 
hand. And Joseph found grace iu his sight, 
and he served him ; and he set him over all his 
hous«, and all that he had ho put into his hand. 
And it came to pass, from the time that he had 
set him over all his l)€)use and over all that ho 
had, that tho Lord blessed the Egyptian’s house 
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for Joseph’s sake ; and the blessing of the Lord 
was upon all that he had in the house and in the 
£eld. And he left all that he had in Joseph’s 
h^d, and knew not aught that he had, save the 
bread which he did eat.” Such are the rewards 
and distinctions which ofttimes fall to the lot of 
early pietj' and manly rectitude. The^ seqtiel of 
this interesting portion of sacred Jiistory we 
shall, however, give in a future number. 


THE PIOUS SOLDIEE— A PEEACHEE 
IN THE BANKS. 

Apteh an interval of nearly forty years of peace 
with the nations of Europe, our fleets are again 
upon the waters, while an English army is in 
the field, intent upon conflict with the hosts of 
a neighbouring aggressive power. The outbreak 
of war is an h^teiisely painful event. • Its pro- 
clamation may be regarded as a kind of general 
and indiscriminate death-warrant, aftbrding no 
clue to the particular victhns, yet surelj^ com- 
prehending a long li^t, while largely increasing 
the number of the endowed and the fatherless. 
Thousands of lives will in all probability be lost 
in the present struggle, either by vtofenee in 
combat or exposure to unhealthy positions ; and 
it is a most melancholy reflection, that thousands 
of immortal souls will be summarily ushered 
into eternity without that assured preparation 
being made, which alone can disarm death of 
its sting to the individual, and enable us to 
dwell with hope upon the descent of ovr fellows 
to the grave. Soldiers and sailojs arc unhappily 
proverbial for iiTcligion ; nor can human cir- 
cumstances be conceived more niipropitious to 
the adoption and cultivation of godliness, than 
the barracks, camps, sieges, skirmishes, and 
battles of military life. StiU Cornelius, men- 
tioned in sacred history, as “a eenturion of 'che 
band called the Italian band,” was “a devout 
man, and one that feared Grod with all his house 
— and prayed to God alway.” There were 
Christian soldiers alB6* in the armies of imperial 
Home, who held fast their integrity before the 
symbol of deified emperors, and scattered the 
6eeds of tAth wherever the^.went in the realm 
of paganism ; nor is it at all improbable that 
persons of tliis class were the first heralds of the 
gospel to benighted Britain. In modern times, 
officers of our troops, like Colonel Gardiner, and 
ofiiers, have been distinguished by devotional 
liahits, and zeal for the conversion of souls, 
while jeopardizing their lives unto the death in 
tlieir country’s cause; and privates too have 
passed through the wild licence of a campaign, 
showing good fidelity to earthly obligations, and 
soberly mindful of their allegiance to a Divine 
Master. These are, alas, exceptive cases. But 


it is cheering to recognise them amid the fright- 
ful realities of war ; and it may not be without 
interest, while pertinent to passing events, to 
give an individual illustration from the j)rivato 
records of the last century. At that period, 
serious religion, v\dthout the camp as well as in 
it, was far rarer than at present, and could 
scarcely be exemplified in either situation ^vitli- 
out provoking ridicule or encountering open 
opposition — a reproach which, happily, with us 
does not belong, or only to a very slight extent, 
to the currontrcra. In the words of the party 
to whom, we shall refer, the Vvorld would then 
suffer a man to be anything rather tlian a real 
Christian. ^ 

In the year 1739, John Haime, a native of 
Dorsetshire, of humble parentage, enlisted in 
the queen’s regiment of dragoons, Caroline of 
Anspach’s, consort of George ii. He had been 
the subject of strong serious impressions, but 
strove against them, and apparently entered tlie 
army to efface them entirely from his mind. 
But this design was mercifully overruled, for 
they were renewed in greater power, and he 
became a thoughtful man, an earnest religions 
enquirer. He retid, prayed, and went to church 
wherever he Tvas quartered. But the sermons 
to which lie listened did not manifest the con- 
soling truth of a free salvation through the 
atoning blood of the cross ; and for some limo 
he walked in darkness, restless and unhappy. 
Instruction in the way of peace at length came, 
through the medium of some old books, ])aj’- 
ticularly one entitled, “ Grace Abounding to the 
Chief of Sinners,” picked up at a bookseller’s 
stall ; and when with hiS company on the bor(l(M’s 
of Scotland, he realised the consolations of the 
gospel. “ One day,” he observes, as I walked 
by the Tweo^ side, I cried aloud, being all 
athirst Tor God, ‘ O that thou w'ouldst hear my 
prayer f,’ O lot my cry come up before Tbee l’ 
The Lord heard; l\p sent a gTacious answer; 
h^^ lifted me up ou^ of the dmigeon. He look 
away my sorrow and fear, and filled my soul 
with peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. The 
stream glided sweetly along, and all nature 
Seemed to rejoice with me.” Being soon after- 
w'ards removed to Loudon, he had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing some of the devoted men who 
were then doing the work of evangelists in the 
chief place of concourse out of' doors, in the 
neighbourhood of the city ; and w as confirmed 
in the truth as it is in Jesus. 

Upon the resignation of Sir Eobert Waljjolc, 
who, with all his faults, was the minister (.)f 
peace, the succeeding cabinet and the nation 
enthusiastically espoused the cause of the 
empress Maria Theresa, a female attacked by a 
confederacy of selfish princes — those of Franco, 
Prussia, and Bavaria. A considerable army was 
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accordingly despatched to tho continent, to 
support the interests of tlio house of Austria ; 
of wliieh George ii, in 1743, took the command 
ill person. John llaimc was a member of this 
auxiliary force ; and after' a short stay at Ghent, 
ill Flanders, he marched with it into the heart 
of Germany, admonishing his comrades by the 
^\ ay to think ofctcrnnl things. By the summer, 
tho droops rcitfhcd the beautiful banks of the 
jVlaiue, ajdver of Bavaria ; and on June the 
3Gtli, they were near Dcttingen, a village 
botwoon the old Jowns of Hanaif and Aschaffen- 
burg, the scene of sanguinary confli8ts during 
tho closing career of Napoleon. Early in the- 
morning of the day named, HaiineVas ordered 
out on tho grand guard, with all expedition. 
On coming to tho appointed place, the French 
wore seen marching on the other side of the 
river, and the report of a hostile cannon was 
lieard. The soldier remarked — “We shall have 
a balile lo-day.” Speedily another cannon 
boomed ; tlicn a third ; the last ball coming 
close io the i)arty. The advance-guard was now' 
ordered to retui*n with all despatch, and rejoin 
their regiments. Tho firing increased fast, with 
small arms as w'ell as cannon, on both sides ; and 
till' action became general. This was the battle of 
Di'ttingcu ; in which the Freneli, under Marshal 
Noaiiles, w'crc signally defeated by the British. 
‘‘ Ji was very bloody : thousands,” says our chro- 
nicler, “ were sent tp their long home. I had 
no sooner joined my regiment, than my left-hand 
man was shot dead. 1 cried to God, and said, 

‘ in Thee have I trusted, let me never be con- 
founded.’ ” After the engagement, Haime was 
sent with a detaehment to iTiul the baggage 
W'agoiis. Meanwhile, the army quitted the 
ground, leaving him to find it as he eoiild* “1 
'went,” says he, ‘‘to the field wlferc tlie battle 
was fought, but such a scone of humaii misery 
did 1 iK'ver behold. It was enough to melt the 
most obdurate heart. 1 kiicw’^ not now' whiph 
way to take, being afraid of falling into the 
hands of the enemy. 13 nt as it began to rain 
hard, I set out, though not; knowing wiicre to 
go ; till hearing tho beat of the drum, I went 
tow^ards it, and soon rejoined the army. But 1 
(fould not find the tent which I belonged to, nor 
persuade them to take me in at any other. JSo, 
being very w'et and much fatigued, 1 wrapped 
myself up* in my cloak, lay dowm, and fell asleep. 
And thougli it still rained upon me, and the 
water ran Under me, 1 had as sweet a night's 
rest as •ever I had in my life.” Such is war, 
and tl\e accommodation it awarded to one of 
the victors. For nearly tweiAy miles along the 
^iaine, the bodies of slaughtered men were met 
Avith, floating iii the water, or strewed upon the 
banks. 

The regiment to wdiicli Haime belonged re- 


traced its steps to Flanders, and went into 
winter quarters at Ghent, w^hero he took a room, 
and met w ith a few comrades every night to M ay 
and read the scriptures. They were arout 
twelve in number, and were soon as “ speckled 
birds in .the camp — as “ men ■wondered at.” 
But others began to listen under the window, 
and expressed a desire to meet with them. The 
tw'elve increased to twenty, united together by 
tjjp bonds of religiQus fellowship and brotherly 
love. “ Several of them,” says he, ‘‘ are now 
safely landed on tho blissful shore of a glorious 
immortality, where, as a weather-beaten bark, 
W'oru out with storms, may I, at last, happily 
arrive.” 

The summer of 1744 w^as spent in the neigh- 
bourhood of Brussels, and the following w inier 
ill Bruges, whpre the same proceedings were 
continued, with greater success. He now began 
to speak in public ; and though unabhi to dis- 
course from a single text in a regular raanni'r, 
Ins sincerity and earnestness secured attention 
i and commanded respect. Officers and privates 
•came to hear him in grear numbers ; and while 
many were simply curious, or looked on wdth 
scorn, 4:0 others the word became a blessing. 
JSomc of his associates being good singers, the 
sound of psalms and hymns 'vras wafted by the 
evening breeze through the camp, and proved a 
moans of drawing several to, the assembly 
of worsliippprs. But these proceedings w'ere 
not carried on without strong opposition from 
the vicious part of the soldiery ; and several of 
the officers ignobly signalized themselves by en- 
deavouring to arrest them. As Haime remarks, 
he had three armies against him; the French 
army, the wicked En^sh army, and the powers 
of darkness. But while respectful to lus supe- 
riors, and •punctually attentive to the routine of 
military duty, l:ip showed himself a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ, and w as not to be shamed ,or 
friglitened from * confessing him before men. 
Complaints against him were at length pre- 
sented to the highest authority, the Duke of 
Cumberland, who w'as then the commandcr-in- 
chief. He enquired concerifing the praying and 
preaching dragoon, <f lie discharged ffiis duty, if 
ho would fight, if ke prayed for a blessing on the 
king and liis arms; and being answxVed that ho 
did all this as ^vell as any other in the regiment, 
he asked, “ Then 'wdiat have ^you to say against 
him ?” Why,V it W’as alleged, “ he prays nyd 

S caches so much that jjbcre,is no rest for him.” 

e commander finally sent for the supposed 
delinquent,. to interrogate him personally; and 
was go -w^ell satisfied with* his answ^ers, tliat lie 
authorised him to pursue his course, and forbade 
the men to molest him, 

army under the Duke' of Cumberland, 
W'ith tlie allied Hutch and Axislrians, took the 
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field in the spring of the year 1745, and met 
with a ilclcut from the Prench imder Marshal 
who was so ill at the time of the action as 
to ne unable to sit on horseback, and was there- 
fore carried m a litter. This was the battle of 
Pontenoy, near Tonrnay, fought on the Ist of. 
Ma^'' — a long ^d terHble struggle. It proved 
fatal to several members of the little fiock. 
Upon William Clements having his arm broken 
by a musket-ball, it was proposed to cany him 
out of the fray, but he replied, “ No; I have an. 
arm left to hold a sword ; I will not go yet.” 
Speedity a second shot entirely disabled him. 
John Evans had both his legs taken off . by a 
cannon-ball,* upon which he was laid across a 
camion to die, where, as long as he could speak, 
he was praising God with joyful lips. Haiine 
stood the hottest fire of the enemy for about 
seven hours uninju^d, when his horse was killed 
under him„ An officer cried out, “ Haime, where 
is your God now ?” He promptly answered, “ Sir^ 
he is here with me ; ana he ban bring me out of 
this battle.” Presently a cannon-ball took off the 
officer’s head. Having procured another horse, 
the animal stumbled, and fell upon him, “ Haiine 
is gone !” was the cry of those near Lini, as 
they supposed he had been shot down. But it 
was not BO. He disengaged himself, and suc- 
ceeded in retiring safely on foot from the ground. 
The balls were flying on every side around him ; 
and multitudes lay bleeding, groaning, or just 
dead by the way. As he was (|uitting«'tbe field, 
he met one of his brethren with a dish in his 
hands, seeking water ; but so covered with blood 
that he failed at first to recognise him. “ Bro- 
ther Haime,” said a familiar voice, “ I have got 
a sore wound.’' He responded, “ Have you got 
Christ in your heart?” “I have,” was the 
reply. Though defeated, the troops ^ retreated 
in order, and kept near the field«.of battle. The 
dead lay in heaps upon it, whose watches and 
money were eagerly secured by callous sur- 
vivors. Haime was asked, “ Will you not get 
something ?” “ No,’'’ said he, I have got 

Christ. I will have no pliinder.” 

Events at home in the ^utumn of the year — 
the rebellion on behalf of thb Pretender — led to 
the recall of the army, and damped the ardour 
of the nation for foreign war. Haime, on re- 
turning, procured his discharge, anxious to move 
La a more congenial sphere, and becamp an itin- 
erant evangelist, under Mr. Wesley, dying tran- 
ijuilly at a good old age, in the year 1784. His 
last prayer that could be tmderstood was to this 
3 ffect : O Almighty God, who dwpUest in light 
vhich no mortal can .approach, and whei^ no 
andean thing can enter, cleanse the thoughts of 
>ur hearts; grant us cortinually sweet peace, 
juietness, and assurance of thy favour.” His 
ast words were as follows ; “ This is a good 


' way ! O that all may tread tliis path in the 
important hour V* We sincerely iiope that not a 
few of our soldiers and sailors, wlio are, or soon 
maybe, in special jeopard/ of lifi% in the Baltic, 
the Euxine, and on the Danube, have sought the 
favour of God, like this brave. man of the last 
century ; and will .imitate liis exam])le in the 
friendly part acted towards his careless com- 
rades. We trust, also, that Christians at home, 
in the quietude of their dwellings,, and the 
sanctuaries of religion, will feel it eminently to 
be their duty fo offer earnesb prayers for the 
army and ‘the fleets, commending them to the 
care and mercy of Him who has the hearts of 
all men in his band as the rivers of wat(?r, and 
can render the feeblest instrumentality ell’ectual 
to tbe accomplishment of a gracious purpose. 
Let tbe general reader, too, remember that 
though' not exposed to the peril which tlie battle 
of the warrior involves, the important liour may 
come to him as abruptly in tlie ordinary conrsf* 
of nature, as to the man who falls beneath th(‘ 
deadly^ shot in the ranks. It may come likewise* 
far more unexpectedly, for the alariim nott' of 
the bugle, which sumfhonses tlu* soldier to his 
stution, and the sigiml to prepare* for action 
flying at the mast-head of the admiral, must 
remind everyone of the parties coneeriied of the 
imminent hazards and dread mieertainty of the 
next few hours, whereas, without a symptom of 
decay, or a xiang of waruirg, disease may rush 
uj^on its \dctim, and hurry on a fatal issue with 
a wdiirlwind speed. Therefore' “ acquaint now 
thyself with flim, and be at p(\aee ; thereby 
good shall come \pito tin c.” This is the highest 
wisdom', for tli on the imj)ortant liour is pre- 
X^ared for, come wlien it may and how it will. 


THE JUST INIEN OF LINCOLN. 

K' the county of Lincoln on the sliores of the 
N<?rth Sea, along the fertile banks of the Humber, 
Trent, and Witham, and on the slopes of the 
smiling hills, dwelt many peaceful Christians — 
labourers, artiticers, and shepherds — who spent 
their days in toil, in keeping their flocks, in 
doing good, and in reading the bible. The more 
tbe gospel light increased in England, the greater 
was the increase in the number of these children 
of peace. These “just men,” as they were called, 
were devoid of human knowledge, but they 
thirsted for the knowledge of God. Thinking 
they were alone the true discixiles of the Lord, 
they married only ^long themselves. •- They 
appeared occasionally at church ; but instead of 
repeating their pr&yers like the rest, they sat, 
said their enemies, “mum like beasts.” On 
Sundays and holidays, they assembled in each 
other’s houses, and sometimes passed a whole 
night in reading a portion of scripture. If there 
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PauVs, would recite a 
calm voice; then all would piously converse 
about tlie lioly truths of the faith, and exhort 
one another to j)ut them in practice. But if any 
persons joined J;lieir meetings who did not be- 
long to their body, they would all keep silent. 
Speaking ftiuch among each other, they were 
speechless before those from without : fear of 
the priests and of the fagot made thtm dumb. 
Tiicre was no family rejoicing without the scrip- 
tures. At tho mamage of a daughter of the 
aged Durdant, one of their patriarchs, the wed- 
ding party met secretly in a barn, and read tho 
wliole of one of , St. l^aul’s ej)istles. Marriages 
arc rarely eclebrated with such j^astimes as this ! 

Altliough tliey were dumb before enemies or 
sus 2 X‘et(‘d persons, these poor people did not keep 
sileneo in the ju'esence of the humble ; a glowing 
])roselytism characterized them all. 


gnmages, 

consist in visiting the poor and sick — barefoot, 
if so it please you — for these arc the little ones 
that are God’s true image.” — “ Money spent in 
pilgrimages,” added a third, •serves only to 
maintain thieves and harlots.” — Mie w'omen 
were often th^most animated in the controversy. 

What ieed is there to go "to the Jeet/' said 
Agnes "W^ard, who disbelieved in saints, “ when 
we mAy go# to the headV* — “The clergy of tho 
good old times,” said the wife of David Lewis, 
“ used to lead tho people as a hen Icadeth her 
chickens ; but now if oXir priests lead their flocks 
anywhere, it is to the devU assuredly.” * 

Erelong there was a general panic throughout 
this district’. The king’s confessor, John Long- 
land, was bishop of Lincoln. This fanatic j)riest, 
Wolsey’s creature, took advantage of his position 
tho i)ious Agnes Ashford to ^ to petition Henry for a severe i)ersecutio]i : tliis 


“ Come 


ij.iy lioii.se,” said 

James Mordcu, “and I ^dll teach you some 
verses of scrifiture.” Agnes was an educated 
W'omaii ; she could read ; Morden came, and the 
])Oor woman’s chamber was transformed into a 
school of til oology. Agues began : “ Ye are the 
salt of the earth,” and then recited the following 
verses. Live times did Morden return to Agnes 
befoi’o he knew that beautiful discourse. “ We 
are sju'cad like i^ilt over tho various jiarts of the 
kingdom,” said this Christian woman totheneo- 
jihyte, ‘‘in order that av(^ may chock thejirogress 
of superstition by our doctrkie and our life. 
But,” added she in alarm, “kecj) this secret in 
your heart, as a man would keep a thipf in 
lirison.” • ^ 

As books were rare, tlieseinous Christians had 
(‘stablislied a kind of itinerant librai^", ^nd o:j^e 
John Scrivener was continuiayy engaged in carry- 
ing the jirecious volumes from one to anothfa*. 
But at times, as he w’as proceeding* along tho 
banks of the river or through the forest glades, 
he observed that bo w^as followed. He would 
quicken his pace and run into some barn where 
the friendly peasants promptly hid him beneath 
the straw, or, like the spies of Israel, under the 
stalks of flax. The bloodhounds arrived, sought 
and found nothing ; and more than once those 
who so generously harboured these evangelists 
cruelly exjnated the crime of charity. 

The disappointed officers had scarcely retired 
from the neighbourhood when these friends of 
the word of God came out of their, hiding-place, 
and ])rofli;ed by the moment of liberty to as- 
semble the bretliren. The persecutions they 
suffered irritated them against tlic priests. They 
worship) j)ed i God, read, and sang with a low- 


w’as the ordinary us<j in England, France, and 
elsewhere, of the confessors of jiriiices. It was 
nhfoEtunate that among these pious disciples of 
the word, men of a cynical turn w'ere now and 
then met with, whose biting sarcasms w^ent be- 
yond all Ifounds. Wolsey and Longland know' 
how to emx^loy these exj)ressions in arousing the 


king’s 
said, “ 


anger. “ As one dt* these fellows,” they 


was busy beating out his corn in his bani, 
a man chanced to pass by. Good morrow', 
neighbour,’ said the latter, ‘you are bard at it!‘ 
‘ Yes,’ replied th3 old iferctic, thinking of tran- 
substantiation, ‘ I am thrashing the corn out of 
w'hic^ the priests make God Almighty.^ ” .Henry 
hesitated no linger. 

On ftie 20th of October, 1521, nine days after 
t|ie bu51 tlio Defender of the Faith had been 
signed at Borne, the^king, who w'as at Windsor, 
siSmmoned his seci’etary, and dictated an order 
commanding all his subjects to assist the bishop 
of Lincoln against the heretics. “ You will obey 
it at the peril of your lives,” added he. 'J'ho 
order was transmitted to Longland, and the 
bishop immediately issued his wrarrants, and 
his officers spread terror far and wude. When 
they beheld them, these peaceful but timid 
Christians w^ere troubled. Isabella Bartlet, bear- 
ing them approach her cottage, screamed out to 
her husband : “ You are a lost man ! and I am 
a dead woman!” This cry was re-echoed from 
all the cottages of Litticolnshire. The bishop, on 
his judgment-sea4 skilfully played upon theso 
poor unhappy beings to make them accuse one 
another. Alas ! according to the ancient pro- 
j phecy, “ the brother delivered uj: the brother 
I to deaths” Bobert Bartlet depose d against his 
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brother Kichard and his own wife ; Jane Ber- 
nard accused her own father, and Tredway his 
motlier. It was not untit* after the most cruel 
anjifuish that tliose poor creatures were driven to 
such frightful extremities, but tlie bishop and 
death terrified them : a small number alone 
remained firm. As regards heroism, Wicklifie’s 
Ilcformation brought but a feeble aid to the Be- 
formation of the sixteenth century ; still, if it did 
not furnish many heroes, it prepared the Eng- 
lish people to lox3 Gad’s word above all things. 
Of these humble people, some were condemned 
to do penance in different monasteries ; others 
to carry a fagot on their shoukfers thrice round 
the market-place, and then to . stand some time 
exposed to the jeers of the populace ; othersnvere 
fastened to a post while the executioner branded 
them on the cheek with a red-hot iron.^ They 
also liad their martyrs. Wickliffe’s revival hafi 
never been without them^ r Pour of thegp 
bretliron were chosen to be put to death, and 
among them the pious evangelical colporteur 
Scrivener. By burning him to ashes, the clergy 
desired to make sure that he would no longer 
circulate the word of God ; and, by a horrible 
refinement of cruelty, his children were com- 
pelled to set fire to the pile that was to consume 
their father. They stretched forth tlieir trem- 
bling hands, held in the strong grasp of the 
executioners. But these cruel fires coiild not 
destroy among the Lincolnshire peasantry that 
love of *hc bible which m all ages has been 
Englaujl’e strength, far movo than the wisdom of 
her senate^ or bravery of iier generals.* 

♦ From D"Aiul)ign(rs recent volume on the English 
Reformatipn, 



I ' SECRlET PRAYER. 

I 

' ** Cut thou, when tliou pitiyest, entea* into thy closet/ &c. 

I ^ Mil It. Vi. 0. 

Skciikt prayer, oli, never neglect, 

1 As you God's favour prize ; 

I This is the way, th<* happy way, 

! That leadetii to the skies. 

Oft enter through thy closet door, 

And there pour out thy prayer ; 

There utter all thy lieart’s desire ; 

Thy Father waiteth there. « 

j X.*et nothing turn thy foot away 

j From this ^lost sacied place ; 

Let nothing tempt thee to forsake 
The precious throne of grace. 

I Trhere open thy full heart to God, 
i <reU hind thy every want ; 

And be assured, for Jesus’ sake, 
ile^an each favour grant. 

There bear thy Ifefatives and friends. 

There cry for our lost race, 

^ There seek the gospel’s wide-spread j)ower. 

The reign of saving grace. 

Let all your daily conduct prove, 

Your every way and word, 

I How holy, humble, calm you're made 

* By secret prayer to God. k. m. 


Our Troubles. — ** Sometimes," says John Newton, 1 
compare the troubles wliich we have to undergo in the 
course of the year to a CTeat bhndle of fagt)ts, far too 
large for ns to lift. But God does hot require ns to carry 
the whole at once; he rnercifiilly unties the bundle, and 
gives us first one stick, which we arc to curry to-day, and 
then another, which are to carry to-morrow, and so ou. 
This we might easily mai^ge, if we would only take the 
burden appointed for us each day; but we clioo.se to iii- 
ci*ease our troubles by carrying yesterday's stick over 
again to-daj*, and adding to-morrow^'s burden to <»ni* loud, 
before we are required to bear it." 








with God, the Christiiui looks back 
' upon his former hardness of hearty under 
the dispensations of divine mercy ^ with 
’ amazement. The heavenly messages of 
ilie gospel, which now so deeply aflect his 
soul, and call into exercise the most tender and 
anxious feelings of his nature, in his former con- 
dition produced upon him no softening impres- 
sion. Tlic contrast between his present and his 
former state of mind, in regard to the power #nd 
influence of the Divine word upon him, fills liim 
with astonishment. The*n the terrors of God 
did not persuade him, whether they spake in tiie 
awakening dealings of a Divine Providence, or 
in till) solemn threatenings to the. jingodly of a 
judgment to come. The fidelity of Christian 
ministers often seemed to him the mere cant of 
their profession. Tlie solemnity and earnestness 
of their appeals to his conscience, he considered 
a mere artifice* for influence and efiect. The 
wonderful love of Christ for a lost world did 
not attract or move liiili. The affectionate en- 
treaties of the gospel, so exciting, now that 
th('ir need is felt, then passed upon his ear with- 
out a trace behind. The frequent repetition of 
iiK* iSaviour s name, in the ministratic^i of his 
Avt)rd, now to him like the sweetcf^; 6'agranee 
])oiired out, was tedious imd annoying. TJie 
daily loiig-suflering of (xc#l, now so maniffcst, 
and so arresting to his attentioTi, was then un- 
noticed, and produced in him no repentance. 
Jle thought not of God, nor of any of fiis mar- ' 
\elloiis works. The word of God, n6w so filled 
to his mind with the riches of wisdom and 
kiiowledge, opening to him views of truth so 
exhilarating and so delightful, conveyed no sa- 
lutary teacliiiigs to him then. The letter W’as 
sometimes read, but its spirit w^aa unfelt and 
unnoticed. In his present condition, w'hen the 
whole eliect of God’s gracious dispensations 
upon Tus mind and heart is so different, he can- 
not but be amazed at his^ former carelessness 
and inatt(Mition. Tie finds it difficult to account 
for a state of affection and character, which was 
so unsiiited to his necessary dejiendance upon 
God, and so unworthy of his ability to enjoy 


and honour him. lie is sometimes ready to 
imagine that the Saviour could not have spoken 
t(ii him tlien, as he does' now . He is now sur- 

E rised to observe in others, under faithful exhi- 
itions of the tiaxth which arrest every thought 
and awaken every energy of his own niind, the 
same total unconcern which once marked him- 
self. He looks back upon this native hardness 
of heart tow'ards God, in himself, wdth unquali- 
fied amazement and distress. But it is one of 
the old things which have passed aw^ay. And 
grieved as he is, iii contemplating it, he is able 
to say : Such indeed w'as I ; but I have been 
^xvashed from this guilt in the blood of Christ 
my Lord ; and by the Spirit of God have been 
brought from this state of darkness and hard- 
iness of heart, to the marvellous light and loi^c 
which shiiio forth in the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

He 4cr>ks back upo7i his foimier devotion to this 
perishinej world witli shame. He has now* been 
taught to make the apostle’s comparison, be- 
tween the things which are seen and ar(^ tempo- 
ral, and the tilings wdiicli are unseen and are 
eternal ; and he reckons wuth him, that the one 
are not wortliy to be compared with the other. 
As the ^practical result of this contrast, he forgets 
the things wdiich are behind, as objects of his 
desire and pursuit, and rc'achiiig after the tilings 
before, presses forward that he maj" lay hold on 
eternal life. But from this, his present state of 
mind, he looks .back upon one w'hich was very 
difierent Yrom it. T]»ei*e w'as a time, ivlien the 
pleasures of liio world attracted him, and he 
loved tliem. TJie seductive scenes of giddiness 
and mirth invited* his affections, and he yielded 
to their influence. It formed, then, no part of 
his plan to ask counsel •!* God. It was no re- 
pelling fact to him, that the curse rather than 
the blessing of God rested? upon any recreation 
or employment tc^ ^vliich he w'as icalled. Bui 
now he calls to ijniiid, with shame and pity for 
himseli', the lo'w and grovelling ^pirit^ -which 
made his immortal powers stoop to such }Tlir- 
suits. He feels the solemn truth of the Diviiui 
assertion, ‘‘Ho that liveth in pleasure is dearl 
while he liveth.” The emoluments of the wvirhl 
also then seemed to him of vast imporiaucu' and 
wrorth. Ho thought not of the inevitable r nd 
of ^ch things, or of the^ danger tliat they might 
be pursued to the everlasting ruin of tlui soul. 
His time and pow’cr^w^ere unreservedly devoted 
to their acquisition. Bveu tbc fcarfii] question 
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of the Saviour, What shall it profit a man, if 
he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul ?” never caused him to hesitate in this vain 
pursuit. And yet, while he loved the pleasures 
and eagerly sought the gains of tlie world, its 
cares and losses, the suspense which it required 
in getting, the uncertainty which attended it$ 
possession, and the remorse which it occasioned 
after enjoyment, constantly agitated and harassed 
him, and* inore than counterbalanced all the 
gains the world could give. Now, when ie 
looks back, from his present high, honourable, 
and happy station, as a redeemed man, a man 
renewed and justified in Christ, he sees the ex-* 
ceeding folly of this whole system of life. He 
is ashamed to think he could ever have been 
such a slave to that which he knew mnst 
eventually leave him to perish ; that he could 
have so long willingly sacrificed all the blessings 
and hopes which were offered him in Christ, for 
the mere transitory pampering of a subject of 
condemnation and death. Bunyan’s description^ 
of the man with the muck rake, in the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, shows him the very sottishness and 
degradation wliich he now secs to. have marked* 
hiipself. And he is conscious of ju deep sense 
of shame, as he recurs to the time Which he 
passed in his former lusts, in ignorance of God, 
and in contempt for the noble objects which ^ 
God presented. But this also is one of the old 
things which have passed away. The love which 
he once gave to the world and the things of tlie 
world, he now gratefully devotes to Ood his 
Saviour, to the glories of his inhcritai^e, and 
th^leasures of lus service. 

He looks back upon his former opposition to God 
with unfeigned sorrow. He sees that he was a 
fighter against God, in all the conduct and pur- 
poses of hi? former life. ‘Wben the Lord gra- 
ciously called him, he refused to hear. ** Nor was 
he ever obedient to his voice. There could hare 
been no addition, it seems to him, to tlie variety 
of the methods, or to the tenderness of the ex- 
pedients, by which God attempted to gain his 
affections and win his heart to his own service 
and favour. And yet th^ were aU unsuccessful. 
Nothing could induce him^to submit himself to 
the will of Gted. The chastisSments of a Divine 
Providence produced no good ‘effect upon him. 
He resiited The kind and salutary operation of 
them all. The affectionate admonitions of the 
Holy Spirit, that would so often have led him 
bac^ to holiness and God, were rejected and ex- 
pelled. .While God was employing every in- 
strument, and applying every influence, to raise 
his darkened spirit from the earth, and to inspire 
him with a wish to feed on angels’ food, he avas 
turning the whole bent of his affections and 
mind to an aversion as w.de as possible from 
him. He was always resisting the Holy Ghost ; 


and pursued his chosen course of sin iu defiance 
of every effort that could be made for liis re- 
covery and salvation. Now, he sees the inesti- 
mable worth of all God’s operations of love for 
him, and he feels a deep sorrow in the recollec- 
tion that he neglected them so long ; that tlu^ir 
beneficial influence was wliolly Cast away, through 
so large a portion of the time whicli was given 
him as a preparation for a happy eternity, lie 
mourns that he did not comtne&co the ^vorlv of 
his salvation with the commeneenicjit of liis 
reasoning powers. He grieves to see that his 
childhood^mid youth, and perhaps a large part of 
his matm'ity also, were wasted and thi’owii away 
in the pursj;iit of idle vanities, wliile no pro- 
vision was laid up for a future rest. He deeplv^ 
regrets that he should have so spurned the grace 
of God, BO mocked his law, so disregarded his 
loving-kindness, and thus counted himself uii- 
w^orthy of eternal life. These arc sourct*s of 
deep sorrow, in every retrospection of his life. 
But these tears are precious, and this is a sorrow 
which is permanently useful. It leads him to 
be Tar more jealous of the rising again of this 
spirit of opposition tq God; to be vigilant ia 
submitting himself to the Divine will ; and to be 
earnest and diligent, in making full improvement 
of the opportunities and privileges which . are 
still remainii^ for bis enjoyment. 

He looks back upo7i his former condcmiiation in 
sin with awe and terror. He sees the rock 
wdicnce he was hewn, and the hole of tlic pit 
whence he was digged. He feels a deep solem- 
nity pervading bis spirit, as ho reverts to the 
dangers from w'hich almighty grace lias rescued 
him. Like a mai^who hlis escaped from a ship- 
UTeck, and stands upon the shore, to look upon 
the ai^iy waters from which the hand of God 
has plucked hiqj, pitying and praying for those 
who are* still struggling in the billows ; so the 
Christiaisr ue-editates upon the fearful dangers of 
his soul, when he was at enmity with God, and 
lyiitg under his ri^/iteous hidignation for his 
unbelief. Ho sees now, that Gqd would have 
been holy and just in his everlasting condemna- 
tion. Ho sees that he long stood ignorantly 
and blindly upon the very brink of eternal 
dition, provoking the justice of God to punish 
his transgressions, and defying him by conti- 
nued rebellions to fulfil the threatenings which ho 
had made. He now sees that his unjustified 
and sinful soul lay tinder the sentence of eternal 
death ; and that nothing but the despised long- 
suffering of God kept back that sejitence from 
its full and final execution. Boundless compas- 
sion alone held hin\, up from going down into 
the pit. ,Hell had enlarged herself, and opened 
her mouth without measure, to receive him in 
all the pomp and glorjr of liis sin. Satan was 
saying in malicious triumph, There, there, so 
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v:o\\ld I have it” — when th.o despised love of 
a Saviour snatclied him from ruin — rolled away 
the curse from his soul — rescued him from the 
condemnation which he had brought upon him- 
H(.]f — converted him by his own Holy Spirit, 
and bound him as a living sacrifice to himself 
for ever. 

But I pray you forget not, that the retrospec- 
tion of the Clmistian is the actual state of the 
sinner’s sopl. What the one was, the other still 
is. O think of this, you who to-day are far off, 
that you also may be brought ni^ by the blood 
of Christ. Hod hath set before yoiP an open 
door, in the all-sufficient and glorious work of 
liis own ^ear Son.. Kise ye also froTn this state 
of death, and fly to him, whose power can make 
all things new lor you as well as for those who 
are now alive in him. Tour means of grace 
are most abounding ; your opportunities of de- 
liverance are most pressing; your dangers are 
also extreme. For you the Lamb has died, 
for you the Hansom lives. He calls you to come 
to iiirn witliout doubt or fear — to cast your 
load upon him — to trust yourselves to his all- 
suflicient grace — to rejoieo in his great salva- 
tion, () awake to a sense of your privileges, fiia 
well as your dangers, that you may lay hold of 
Iho hope which is set before you; and in the 
S(^eiirity wliicli he will impart to your souls, be 
al>[o to say, ‘‘ Thanks bo to my God, which 
glvetli me the victo^jy, through our Lord Jesus 
Clirist.” Think of the increased condemnation 
wfiich must come upon you, if after you have 
thus knoAvn the way of truth, and seen a Sa- 
viour lifted up before ^ou, evidently crucified 
for you, you shall still reject Tus offered mercy, 
and love darkness rather than light. I beseech 
you, by the mercies of God, that ye will n<»t har- 
den your hearts against the lov» of CIy*ist and 
the power of his Spirit : that ye will not bring 
upon you the awful curse, ^‘Behdld, ye de- 
spisers, wonder and perish, ^or I work a wgrk 
in your days, which ye shall in no Wise believe, 
though a man'Meclarc it irnto you “ I have 
sworn in my wrath, ye shall not enter into my 
rest.” 

Keflect how soon thy life will end^ 

And think on what thy hopes depend, 

What aim thy busy thoughts pursue, 

What work is done, and what to do. 

Eternity is just at hand ! 

And wilt thou waste thy ebbing sand, 

Aiul careless view departing day. 

And throw thy span of time away ? 

• Eternity ! tremendous word, 

7^0 souls unpardoned and abhorred ; 

But oh, if Christ and h^ven be thine. 

How sweet the accents, how divine 1 

lie this thy chief, thy only care, 

Thy high pursuit, thy ardent prayer— 

An interest in thy Saviour’s blood, 

Thy pardon sealed, thy peace with God, 


I HAVE A GREAT MIND. 

“ I HAVE a great mind,” said Jeffery Jones, as 
he sat alone by the fire, looking listlessly at the 
live coals, and the flickering flame — 1 have .a 
great mind to do it to-morrow.” 

The case to which Jeffery alluded w^as this. 
He had an aged relation to whom he had acted 
unkindly, nay, veiy unkindly, and what was 
worse, lie had neVer acknowledged his fault. As 
he^sat by the fire on the last night of the year, 
reflecting on varioils events, his conscience 
pmote him, and then it was that, feeling com- 
punction for the fact, he thought about \\T'itmg 
to his relative and confessing this fault. “I 
have a great mind,” said he, “to do it to- 
morrow.” 

Now the great misfortune of it is, that when 
one says he has “ a great mind ” to do a thing, 
his mind is seldom or ever great enough to do 
it. He merely means that he has some in- 
clination to do it, byt this by no means amounts 
to an intention. So it Tvas with Jeffery Jones. 
Jle had pen, ink, and paper within his reach, 
and his time was at his own disposal ; why then 
could l;|p jiot write his letter tliat night as well 
as in the morning ? 

As Jeffery continued looking at the fire and 
musing on things gone by, he reiViembored also 
that a neighbour of his had done him an injury, 
though not intentionally. It is true that he had 
endeavoured to make amends for it, and earnestly 
implored to be forgiven, but this forgiveness 
had nevtr been granted. The last night of the 
year, however, was not a time to be implacable, 
so the thought of calling on his neighbour in a 
kindly spirit occurred to him. “ I have a great 
mind,” said he, “ to call on him to-morrow.” 

It was but six o’clock when he said this ; why 
then could he not have put on his hat and great 
coat, and seerf his neighbour at once? ’He 
would then have healed the wounded heart of 
another, and afforded satisfation to his own. 

As Jeffery Jones went^on in Kis cogitations, 
it occurred further Jus memory that a few 
days before a case of great distress had been 
mentioned to him^ •A poor, deserving woman, 
well brought up, had, by the sickness and death 
of her husband, %een reduced to ^tremity, so 
that a little temporary assistance was rSquived 
to enable her to keep her house over her head 
and support her little ones! There were many 
who were ready to help her,^but some one was 
wanted to tako the lead. Jeffery Jones was 
rich enough to spare from his o\\ti purse the 
required sum without inconvenience, or by the 
effoft of an hour he ifiight have obtained it 
from others, hut he neglected to take either 
course. Th^ last night of the year brought the 
matter home to him, and he began to think of 
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going to tLc poor wonifin and telling her what 
he intended to do. “ I have a great mind,” said 
he, “ to go to her in the morning.” 

Oh Jeffery! Jeffery! hadst thou had the 
cause of tlie poor woman at thy heart, thou 
wouldst have gone that very hour ; the father- 
less might then have blessed* thee, and the widow 
have put thy name in her prayer. 

Jeffery Jones mused another hour or two by 
his cheerful fire and well-sw ept hearth, having a 
great mind” to do many things, but ending ®all 
an doing notliing. The cold weather gave an 
additional charm to his fire-side ; a comfortable 
tea and a hot supper drove away from liis 
thoughts his aged relative, his penitent neigh- 
bour, and the poor widow; and Jeffery Jones 
retired to a dowmy bed, very little affected with 
thoughts of other people’s miseries. 

The morrow cam§ and brought with it its 
occupations and its cares; and though Jeffery 
was 111 a great degree a man of leisure, ho found 
mough business of one kind or another to 
engage his attention ; absorlbed by the events of 
the passing hours, the reflections of the pre-j 
ceding night no longer held a place in his 
memory. • v, * ' 

A week or two of. the new year liaJl flown 
before Jeffery Jones gave himself the trouble 
to inquire after the widow ; and ho tlicn learned 
that ns no one had stepped forward in her 
favour, the landlord had distrained upon her for 
rent, and the poor broken-hearted woman w’ith 
her little ones* had departed no one knew 
where. ^ 

Gro, get thee to thy comforts, Jeffery Jones ; 
cat, drink, and sleep, if thou canst, without 
compunction ; but for all this thou art not 
guiltless concerniug the fatherless and the 
widow. Blessed is lie that considereth the 
poor ; the Lord will deliver him in time of 
trouble. The Lord will stren^:hen him upon 
the bed of languishing ; thou wilt make all his 
bed in his sickness,” Psa. xli. 1 — 3. 

It might, perhaps, be as much ns three or 
four months after this — ^fbr the hawthorn tree 
was then in blossom, /ind the birds were singing — 
when the newrs came suddenly upon deflei^" 
Jones that '“his neighbour had left the country 
for Canada,^ having declared that if one thing 
mqre '‘than* another oppressed * his mind on 
quitting his native land, it w^as the circumstance 
of his never having *bbtaiued tlie for^veness of 
thft neighbour whom ho had unintentionally 
injured. 

And so, Jeffery, thou hast allowed tliy 
neighbour to cross the wide seas wuth an arrow 
in his heart, though with a w'ord of kinetta^ss 
thou inightst have removed it, and poOTt^d oil 
and balm into his wounds.' * 

Thou hast prepared herbs for thy 
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repast, and planted thorns in thy p^llow^ If thy 
brother trespass against thec^ rebuke him ; and 
if ho repent, forgive him. And if he trespass 
against thee seven times a day, and seven times 
in a day turn again to thee, saying, I repent : 
thou slialt forgive him,” Luke xvii. 8, 4.' 

It w'as when the reapers were at work with 
their sickles, and binding the sheaves in the 
fields, that a letter wdth a bla^dt seal came to 
Jeffery Jones, which made Jiis he^ayt misgive 
him. As he feared, it was to say that his aged 
relation, to wHbm he had acted unkindly, was 
dead. '* 

And what thinkest thou now% Jefier}^ ? The 
poor widow w'andered away in her distress 
without thine aid.; thy neighbour left his 
country without the consolation of thy for- 
giveness ; and thine aged relation ' has been 
called aw^ay from the world without an ac- 
knowledgment from thee of thine mikindncss. 
Truly thou hast encompassed thyself about with 
many sorrows. 

To waste that time in profitless musing, 
which ought to be employed in benevolent 
action, is a great though a common error. AVluui 
o|ir ploughing and sowing is ideal, our liarvost 
is not likely to be real. Wo may point the 
finger of reproach and derision at Jeflerj’* Jones ; 
but are w-e* ourselves free from his sinful in- 
firmity ? Do our deeds equal our determin- 
ations ? and arc w^e aware ^ that ho wiio defers 
till to-morrow 'the duty of to-day, risks the 
hazard 6f never doing it at all ? ^ • 

Eeader, time is hastening on wdtb giant 
strides, and eternity w ifh all of. us is Avell nigh 
at liand. • If tlioli hast a fault to confess, an 
injury to forgive, or a kindness to perform, bo 
not ccaitont with having “ a great mind ” to do 
it, but abouit it with all thy heart, and let it 
be done directly — 

nememberiag, in this world of sin and sorrows, 

That one ‘ to-day' is worth a score ‘ to-morrows/ 


A VOICE PEOM Tllii. 

It was lately our mournful office to w’alk 
through one of our large metropolitan prisons, 
and to look upon the melancholy spoctaede of 
numerous young men w ho had yielded to tempta- 
tion and sw'orvod from tlie paths of virtue. 
Bitterly did one of tho prisoners, to whoin wo 
had addressed ourselves, bemoan his folly iu 
having deviated from rectitude, and long to 
recall the past. A s our pages wall hava many 
young men for their readers, we have thought it 
well to bring before«them the following touching 
extract from the w'ork on “ Prisons and Prison- 
ers,” by the humane cTiaplain at Pentonvillc— a 
work which all clergpnen aiid Sunday school 
teachers should read. To any lingering near 
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tho ijaths of the destroyer, it gives a thrilling 
warning of the temporal woes, which sin brings 
in its train. To parents, too, and all interested 
in the welfare of the young, it suggests for them 
the needful prayer, Hold up their goings in 
thy paths, that their footsteps slip not."* 

The scene which Mr. Kingsmill describes is 
visiting day, when the prisoners are permitted 
to have a brief interview with their friends. 

There stands a family group such as has often 
brought tbars to my eyes ; the hoary-headed 
father leaning on his staff, the disconsolate 
mother, and the ^'coping sisters and brothcijs of 
a convict. They are of the peasant class, and 
have come a long and (to them^ expensive 
journey. They have denied themselves many 
necessaries to accomplish this ; and one of the 
girls, in service, has from her savings greatly 
helped. No one in the family had such good 
prospects, at one time, as the convict. He is 
overwhelmed with the sight : none can speak ; 
and, for minutes, nothing is licard but sobbing 
and crying. Next stands tho worse than 
Avidowed wife, with her group of children — so 
young, that they are sad cmly because mother is 
sad ; or, perhaps, are even playful, presenting a 
strange contrast to tho place and company 
around. But near to them are children who 
remember well their father ; wdio saw him taken 
roughly out of the house by the police ; who 
lioard his sentence pronounced by the judge, 
and Icnew its terrible^ meaning by their mother’s 
scream. They afe admitted ; they can, however, 
only see and talk witli the prisoiKU’ ; there can 
1)0 no fond embrace — -no kiss. What a pity 
tliey have come ! • 

“ The wife and mother of convict, having 
taken farewell of the prisoner, request sec 
the chaplain. In tho comity gi^)l from which 
ho came, the w^ife being admitted to ah inter- 
view, supplied tho prisoner with memnif to ijfc- 
toinpt liis * escape. It was discovered ; she 
suffered some imprisonment^for the offence Mor- 
sel f. He was iu irons for several months, night 
and day, in^ a cold winter and dreary prison. 
A finer-looking couple coulU not be seen than 
this unhappy pair. The mother had long wept 
over the folly and sin of them both, to no pur- 
pose ; they w'ere given to pleasure. Under the 
impression that here her son was brought to 
Christ, she comes to ofler to me a very costly 
Bible, as a token of gratitude. I am compelled 
to refuse the kindness. I hold it to be' ex- 
tremely culpable in any superior officer of a 
prison to receive presents from prisoners’ friends, 
of any value, under any pl^a w^hatever. Tho 
doing so on tho part of a subordinate would 
lead, and rightly, to his instant dismissal. 
Prisoners’ friends, and others, should know this. 
Coming to inquire concerning him, subsequently 


to his location in the colonies, they brought a 
diamond ring, wnth the same purpose, and 
greatly pressed my acceptance ; but I had to 
pain their feelings by refusal. 

“ With respect to such ornaments, it may l)c 
observed, by way of digression, that in* the 
ancient EepubHc of Rome the finger-ring of 
gold was a sign of the ordo equestris — a rank 
corresponding with that of the members of our 
House of Commons, or, by another analogy, 
with officers in her Majesty’s service, and the 
like. In our age of enlightenment and Chris- 
tianity, however, it is not uncommon to see 
^shopmen, clerks, and apprentices so embellished ! 
We have here seen, after a course of profligate 
folly, many a hand, once, ornamented in this 
style, scouring tho prison floor, mending turn- 
keys’ clothes, darning their own stockings, or 
rubbing m tho wash-kib their fellow-prisoners’ 
shirts and flannels. Young men should know 
that, at best, instead of raising themselves to 
respectability by affecting the fashions of a class 
above their own,ll;hey are taking a ready way to 
lose the respect which is awarded by all but 
Ibols* to those who know their proper position 
and discharge its duties. 

“ Th5 next who ascends the steps of the prison, 
to see the object of her affections, unhappily 
degraded to the condition of a felon, is the 
widovred lady of an officer who fought at Water- 
loo. * She lived in a garrison town ; and her only 
son was, unhappily, introduced to a regiment 
tlio jimicft* officers of which were addicted to 
every fashionable vice. His course was short, 
but embraced the miseries of an ordinary long 
life, and was followed by the felon’s doom. 
Ask this young man what is now his greatest 
privation. I asked him tho question once ; lie 
said, ‘ Thp absence of my toilet !’ True or 
false, how pitiable such a moral prostration! 
Pcfl’haps it is trfle : he is full of vanity and self- 
conceit even yet ; and morally and physically 
depraved by wine and dissipation in no ordinary 
degree. lie has a ring on his finger^ woven 
from material with which is obliged to work 
in his cell ! 

“We have had lately, also, a very sad inter- 
view, The aged lather, sister, ana wife of a 
young man fronf Exeter, well known in that 
city. Dissipated, extravagant, coveto As, ]je 
committed the crime of firing his j)remises, to 
defraud an insurance com{)any, and received 
the terrible sentence of transportation for l^c. 
His relatives came to bid him a long and 
last farewell, as he was about to be sent 
to the public works in Gibraltar. The scone 
quit® overcame mo. !• had for a while to 
leave. 

“Yet the recollection of that parting does not 
dwell upon my mind with such a weight of sad- 
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tiess as the next. In that case there was some 
hope that the profligate had become penitent, 
and in his degradation and misery had sought 
and found peace with Ood. In this to which I 
now refer, there was no such relief. The con- 
demned one, a gentleman by birth and station, 
is brought into my room by the oflBcer, and, to 
spare feeling, the chaplain volunteers to act as 
the officer at the interview. The father has- 
tened towards his son, and literally ^ fell on his 
neck and kissed him.* 

‘‘ ‘ Here,* , thought I, ^ is a picture from life of 
the father in the parable ; but where are the 
tears of contrition, the acknowledgment, of sin, 
the cry for mercy, from the prodigal ?’ Almost 
unmoved, shedding no tear, expressing no re- 
morse, he stands erect, and soon inquires what 
interest is being used in his behalf. He became 
worse after that interview. The kindness 
shown him by the governor and all, seemed to 
have rendered him only more i3roud, more 
troublesome. A father’s forgiveness, without 
the son’s contrition, had certamly, in this case, 
a bad eftect. 

These are indeed proofs that, even here, the 
“ wages of sin is death.” Most impressive, 
also, are the following admissions from the lips 
of prisoners themselves, as to the causes that 
have led to their fall. They are selected from a 
list of one hundred such. 

False witnesses and a bad character ; dis- 
obedience to parents ; and forsaking ‘the house 
of God.” 1 

‘‘ Disobedience to parents, arid from that to 
sabbath-breaking and gambling.” 

Disobedience to my parents and profan- 
ing the Lord’s-day: then commencing with 
little things, such as a few plums froiu a garden, 
etc.’’ 

“ I was a fool, and said in mf heart, There is 
no God.” 

“ The first cause of my trouble I can trace 
back to a disregard to the sabbath-day, by fol- 
lowing the counsel ol bad youths, who enticed 
me every Sunday toccomewith them to the very 
spot where jLhis prison is«npw built, instead of 
attending my chapel, as my poor mother thought 
I did.” ^ 

r ‘ I trace the source of all my misery, first, to 
(^sobeying a pious parent; and next, to the 
profanation of the Uord’s-day.” 

Not paying due respect to the sabhath-day. 
The first ol my breaking the sabbath was my 
running away from Sunday-school. I believe 
that I got into sins at the first of my staying 
away from school; but ‘'you know that it is’very 
easy to go from one stage of sin to another; 
and so it was with me, I 'got into bad company 
on the sabbath days.” 


THE FALLING FLOOE. 

The streets of a thronged and busy city fill the 
mind with thoughts and images of liie. We 
each have experienced, at one time or another, 
the feelings so well expressed by the peet : — 

“ Let me move slowly through the street, 

Filled with an ever-shifting train, 

Amid the sound of steps that beat 
The murmuring walks like av.tumn rain. 

How fast the flitting figures come, ^ 

The the fierce, the stony face. 

Some bright with th6ughtles9f>smiles, and some 
Where secret tears have left their trace." 

But do they not also furnish us full often with 
startling mementoes of the death appointed 
unto all? The funerals that move so slowly, 
and contrast so strangely with the busy and the 
brilliant throng of vehicle and equipage ; the 
solemn bell that makes itsell* heard at intervals 
amidst all the din and tumult of the city’s 
noisiest scene ; above all, the crash and the 
shriek of the sudden accident ; the falling bricks 
or beams ; the overturned cart or A\'agoii ; the 
workman precipitate^ in a moment from his 
giddy height; the unknown passenger struck 
down, and crushed and trampled upon, before a 
friendly hand can interpose to snatch him from 
his doom. What are these but the, alas ! bow 
little heeded, warnings of “ Wisdom uttej‘ing her 
voice, as we read in the first chapter of the 
book of Proverbs, ‘‘ in the ‘ streets, in the chief 
place of concourse, in the o^3cniiigs of the 
gates.” 

Nor is it only of the uncertainty of life, the 
possible nearness* and suddenness of death, and 
judgment, and eternity, that such incidents as 
these^ occurring as they almost daily do around 
us, are admonitory. These arc but tlic lessons 
that stamd out as it were upon tlio surface^, so 
legible ^hat “he may run that roads,” and so 
conspicuous that it is difficult to imagine their 
eldding the most heedless observer ; there are, 
however, other and scarcely less momentous 
truths which they will be found to suggest to 
those who regard them as happening fur our 
admonition and who inquire into and consider 
them aright. 

This would seem to bo remarkably tlie case 
with respect to a recent occurrence witliin our 
metropolis. A house was being taken down a 
few months since, and by the sudden giving way 
of a floor, three or four of the men emploj^ed 
upon it .wore killed. In tho evidence adduced 
before the coroner’s inquest, it ^vas made mani- 
fest that the accident was, humanly speaking, 
the result of the carelessness of a carpenter who, 
nimty years ago^ had, in the laying dowui of the 
floor, inserted a WTong beam ! Childhood since 
then had sported upon that floor unharmed ; the 
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firm tread of busy manhood had often pressed it . 
down ; age had tottered over it in its feebleness ; 
but it continued firm under aU ; the latent un- 
suspected evil remained for almo^ a century 
unbetrayed ; until, just as its capability for mis- 
chief is Tn the act of being finally extinguished, 
it explodes like a secret and forgotten mine, on 
which a spark had been thrown unwittingly ; 
and souls are swept into eternity, wives are 
widowed, childten orphaned, homes bereft and 
desolated in the twining of an eye ! A verdict 
is brought in, but he on whom alone the blame 
could Kill is be/ond the reach of hitman con- 
demnation of acquittal ; he has passed away long 
since to receive his award at a more dread tri- 
bunal than that of the earthly judge. 

Surely in the connexion between cause and 
effect thus lying latent for many years, yet still { 
existing, and at such a remarkable ci’isis thus | 
fearfully exhibiting itself, there is a manifest | 
lifting, Jts it were, of this and all similar inci- 
dents out of that low godless region of mere 
casualty to which men are so apt to assign them. 
{Surely by an event like this a heavy blow is 
given to that Dagoii of, the infidel which is 
known by the name of Chance ; and to which 
majiy, who would shrink with horror from incur- 
ring the reproach of infidelity, are prone, never- 
tlicless, to attribute the operations of that 
unseen hand which guides the sparrow to its fall, 
and numbers the hairs upon the heads of his 
poo])le. ^ 

Nor is this tl^ie only lesson which an attentive 
observer will find suggestcal by such an occui*- 
reiice. We are too apt to regard man^s course 
of eondiiet, wlvi^thcr its charac^r be good or evil, 
as terminating witli bis life, and to look upon 
llio stroke of death as severing him frpm all 
further influence upon tho desfiinies of nis fel- 
low-men. Wc make, it is true^ an exception in 
favour oi‘ tlio noble patriot, the mig1tty*warripi% 
tlie gifi.cd author, tho illvstrioiis benefactor oi 
his kind; we admit of sucjfi that they, ‘‘ helng^ 
(lead, yet speak.” We know, for instances, of 
Lntlier and Banyan, of Wellington and Wilb(3r- 
foree, and such like, tliat their influence for 
good — and of Paine, Voltaire, Eemsseau, and 
many o(* tlieir stamp, that theirs for evil — has 
extended, and may yet extend, through many 
gejierations. But here We generally pause, and 
seeking to shelter ourselves from individual re- 
sponsibility under ap. imaginary insignificance, 
argue tl)at*the influence such as we possess while 
livnig is far too trifling and too circumscribed 
to outkst us when we die ; thus arriving too 
often at the fatal conclusio7i,that, upon a talent 
so smaU and perishable, it were sei^ce worth 
while to trade, and that, like that of tho “un- 
])rofitable servant,” it is best disposed of and 
lu safest keeping when “folded in a napkin and 
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bidden in tbe earth.’* Solemnly, however, 
are we reminded by an event such as that to 
which we arc now referring, that influence — 
influence which shall survive, but shall not wmrk * 
until long after we ourselves have ceased from 
working, and then shall work most fearfully- — 
exists where we least suspect it, and when its 
future mode of operation is utterly impervious 
to our ken. We are taught that the humblest 
mechanic as he labours at his craft ; the carpen- 
ter, as he shapes or fits the joint ; the smith, as 
he forges the chain ; the mason or the brick- 
layer, as he rears the wall ; may, for aught he 
knows, be preparing the agencies for “life or 
death, a blessing or a curse,*’ for men and women 
yet unborn ; may most unconsciously be doing 
that in consequence of which his memory shall 
be di^intcrred, and his^ long-forgotten name 
made to sound strangely in the ears of another 
generation ; aye, and for which, and all the re- 
sults of which, if dishonest negligence or cmlpa- 
•ble remissness be in any wise mixed up with it, 
1)0 may yet hate \o answer at the judgment 
seat of Christ. 

* If this be so with regard to the handicraft of 
tho mechanic, then how much more so with 
regard* fo the words that are spoken ; the 
books that are written ; the doctrines that are 
preached ; the examples, set ; the countless 
modes in which man acts and reacts on man 
and mind on mind through all the various rami- 
fications of society. How may the ill-spoken 
word, fo!* instance, like tho ill-fitted joist, pre- 
cipiiatop a soul into rui)i, long after tho lips 
which utter it are stilled in death. That word, 
perhaps carelessly uttered when it ought to 
have been suppressed, gives birth to a thought, 
a)id that thought to a desire — a desire which, ^ 
repressed by circumstances, checked by want of 
opportunfty to gratify it, smoulders unawares 
^vtthin the breast of the hearer, until suddenly 
the restraint being withdrawn and opportunity 
afforded, it springs to sudden life and energy ; 
and with a rapidity that scarce .admits of any 
counteracting influence, lust conceives and 
brings forth sin,” and “ sin is punished and brings 
forth death.” How Bccdful, then, is tbe careful 
weighing of thought, and W’^ord, and action ! 
How very needflil the habit of examining tho 
particulars, although apparently trivial, '-of jur 
daily conduct with regard to their influence 
upon, others, no less than tlieir effect upon oui- 
selves, with regard to tficir future possiblct as 
well as their present manifest or probable re- 
sults. Above all, liow’' essential is the continual 
taking to the tliroiie of grace of all we think, or 
say, •or do, or purpose, tl/at iniquity may bo par- 
doned, en*or corrected, evil counteracted, and 
that ail may be “ sanctified by the word ol Hod 
.and by prayer.” 
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B the martyr child. • 

Tot long since many thousands of 
ittle boys in America were going 
:> the pasture for their cows, over 
hill-sides, through the green lanes, 
beside the brooks. I suppose 
t they said, what they did, and 
le things befel them by the way, they 
forgotten, and everybody has for- 
ut God. He has treasured them 
ok of his remembrance. But there 
boy whose going to the pasture 
n is 7tot forgotten. His name was 
L After school that day he went to 
fetch his cow, as cheerful as boys 'usually are going to the 
pasture on a summer’s afternoon. He came at length by 
a stream of water, where there was a gang of idle, ill-look-, 
ing big boys, who, when tliey saw Knud, hailed him. 

‘‘ What do you waht me for ?” Knud very likely answered ; 
** I am gding after my cow.” They came up* to kirn, and 
said they wanted him to go into Mr. Elston’s garden, 
and steal some apples. Wo,” said Knud, promptly, “ I 
cannot steal, I am sure.” Well, but you must,” they 
cried. “ No ” persisted Knijd, ” I cannot steal for any- 
body.” Then they threatened to duck him, for thesfe I 
wicked big boys had often before frightened little boys i 
into robbing gardens for them ; little boys, th^*y thought, j 
perhaps, were less likely to get found out. 

The threat did not frighten Knud ; so, to irf ;ke their 
words good, they seized and dragged him to the river, 
and in spite of his cries and struggles plunged him in. 
But the heroic boy, even with the water gurgling and 
choking in his throat, never flinched, for be knew that 
God had said, “Thou shalt not steal, and God’s prin- 
ciples he had made his principles ; and no cursing, or 
threats, or cruelty of the big boys would make him give 
up. Provoked by his flrmaess, I si^ppose they deter- 
mined to see if they could not conquer ; so they ducked 
him again ; but still it was, “ No, no,” and they kept 
him under water. Was there no one near to hear his 
distressing cries, and rescue the poor child from their 
cruel gripe ? No ; there « was none to rescue him. No 
friendly liand was near him ; and gradually the stifled 
cries of the drowning ^hild grew faint and fainter, and 
his struggles less and less, ah^ — Uie boy was drowned. 
He could die, Smt he would not steAi, 

A German lad who had stood ne?r, much frightened 
by what he saw, then took up his little coat, or soine 
pant of' his dress, and ran home to tell the news. The 
agonised parents hastened to the spot, and all night they 
searched for the lifeless body of tlieir lost darling. It 
was found the next morning; and who shall describe 
thefr feelings as they clasped tl^e little form to their 
bosoms ? It was ajl that, was left of their child, their 
child of so much promise. Early piety had blossomed 
in. his little life. He loved his bible and his Sivviour, and 
his seat was never vacant at.* the sabbath school, ^nud 
Iverson^was tliirtcen yeai-s old ; but his name was soon to 
be reckoned with martyrs and heroes. And as the story 
of his moral heroism winged iti* way from state to state, 
and city to city, and village to village, how many 


mothers have cried from full hearts, “ May Iris spirit rt st 
upon my boy !” And strong men have M'ept over it, and 
exclaimed, “ God ne praised for the !” And rich men 
have put their hands in their pockets, and put down 
their ten, and twenty, and fifty, and one hundred, and 
two hundred dollars, saying, “Let us build him a monu- 
ment f let his name be perpetuated, for his memory is 
blessed.” May there be a generation of Knud Iversons, 
strong in their integrity, true to their bibles, ready to 
die rather than do wrong . — American Paper, 


THE SPIDER AND ITS PREY. 

TiiK spider, in his airy hall. 

Sits high in lofty state ; 

A thousand hapless victims fall 
Around his treach’rous gate ; 

And still he daily caRs for more, 

And adds them to his mangled store. 

'Gay insects, on their gaudy wings. 

Go singing by his way, 

When from his den the riiflian springs, 

To pounce upon his prey ; 

And grimly pleas’d he is to sec 
Their useless struggleis to get free. 

For little do they seem aware ^ 

What cunning traps are set, 

But get entangled in the snare 
Before they see tiie no:; ; 

And yet, with their eight thousand eyes. 

One would have thought tln^y’d be nK)re wii'.e. 

OUr paths in life are hung around 
W;th cobwebs bright and fair ; 

We move upon^ enchanted ground, 

Aitd ‘t'walk upon a snare.” 

Alas ! how often are we caught, 
t And, by the truth, Coo late, are taught ! 

For we have a more wily foe 
To tempt us with his arts, 

And, too well practis’d, not to know 
How best to win our hearts 
He weaves each hour a treach’rous maze 
To captivate and cheat our gaze. 

Ye worldly wise ! ye are but fools ; 

Boast not discerning eyes ; 

For Satan works with crafty tools, 

And takes you by surprise; 

’Iris only by eternal light 

His glitt’ring frauds appear to sight. 

Poor flies, as messengers to warn, 

Yo sport on ruin’s brink ; 

O, let us not your lesson scorn, 

But pause awhile and think, 

Before we, rash and blindfold, go 
Fi'om 'pleasure into endless Avoe. 

li’ni.r.N* Rouiokts. 



JOSErH IN PRISON, INTOlirUKTING TlIK DKKAM OF THK DEPOSED BUTLER. 


JOSEPH IN EGYPT. 

CIIAPTJSU IX. 

"We left the exiled Hebrew youth, at the close 
of our first chapter, in a position of honourable 
servitude, in the establishment of Potiphar, a 
high functionarjr of the Egjytian court. Comely 
in person, amiable in disposition, devout in 
spint, and discreet and sagacious beyond his 
years, he seems speedily to h|ive conciliated the 
good-will and won the confidence of all around 
him. Actuated manifestly by the^ highest 
conscientiousness in the discharge of his duties, 
ho secured the reward of religious rectitude 

No* Juke 8, 1854. 


in a series of rapid pjornotfons, until at lengl 
he appears to haw been entrusC&d by lii 
master with the •almost irre^onsible centre 
of his extensive household. It oftdh happenj 
however, that the post of honour and dit 
tinguished favour becomes une of augmentei 
danger. High places are generally slippy; 
places. Many a head that was cool and cam 
when sheltered in the vales of life, has growi 
giddy “when lifted to the mountain tops o: 
powe»; and many a character that has worr 
well in seclusion and obscurity, has disclosec 
sad blemishes and evil biases when exposed tc 
the temptations and seductidns of an exaltec 

PiucK One Penny. 
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-posi^n. ibeir robes in endless rariety — of all these we 

oipenenw tnala ,pdgiumj| - can likewise produce the yet ectdstiqg testi- 

BO, aecordingty, his npMsperiiy ne wa4> monies ; while we leam boom the reliefs in the 
dfistinsd not to escape unt e st OcL As a captive tombs whett they were found, the Sluoptuous 
and a slave, ^the yopnig Hebrew endured . his banquets oi most elaborate cookery that were 
afflictions with .patien<%- and fortitude, “as spread before them, and the soft music that 
seeii^ Him who m luviaible;” but ho^vwill he played, and' the lascivious, dances that were 
acquit himself now that he is the favourite performed by male and female slaves in attend- 
steward of a princely hou^ ? We all know the ance, while they partook of them. Ocular 
nature, and can appreciate the force, of the demonstration of ‘ the pride, ‘the fulness of 
temptation .by which Joseph was assailed; and bread, and the abundance of iffleness’ of the 
we all know too the decisive victory which he ladies of Egypt, would thus be laid before the 
achieved, through the strength of his religious reader, and all of the precise’time now before 
principles and the restraining power of the fear us. These pictures, we repeat, would form the 
and love which he bore towards the God of his most instructive and perfect comment upon the 
fathers. The noble reply with which ‘he re- passage now under consideration that could be 
sisted the blandishments of his wanton and unagined.” 

guilty temptress—” How can I do this great "W ell-doing does' not always exempt the ser- 
'^^ckednesB, and sin against God ? —has often vants of Grod from trouble, misrepresentation, 
smee then come to the aid of failing virtue, and and disaster. While the world is what it is, 
fortified the weakness of hunuwj resolution. “ they that will Jive godly ” must expect, to n 
Never, in all his imperial career, was Joseph greater or less extent, to “ sufier persecution.” 
greater Or more illustrious fhap in that moment The path of duty leads sometimes through 
of holy triumph ; and hundreds of young men, strange and unexpected scenes. The inflexible 
in subsequent ages, have bad to bless Glod tbal honour of Joseph led him into a prison. But 
such a model of moral purity and victorious piety it is better to sit on the floor of the dungeon 
has been recorded for their admiriltibn pud with God’s face beaming upon us, than to recline 
im^atioii- , . on ivory and silken couches in the luxurious 

But whua we rejoice jn witnessing the holy palace, with sin stingb^g the conscience and re- 
steadfastn^ of the godly young Hebrew, morse barrowing the heart. Moreover, the light 
what an idea the whole transaction gives us of of piety that had burned so beautifully be Toro 
tbe corru^ion of Egyptian society at that early Potiphar’s household, so ftir from being cxtiii- 
period. For anjr illustration of the** barefaced guished by his reinoviil, now blj^ssed the eyes of 
profligacy of this scene, however, acesrding to the inmates of the prison-house. Though put 
the author of the w^ork to which in our former among the ^‘king’s prisoners’* — a strange, mis- 
chapter vre were so largely indebted, we shall cellaneous assemblage of men, as we may ima- 
search the tombs of Ej^pt in vain. The gine — such wfts the extraordinary fascination of 
Egyptians, like the Assynips, were not accus- this foreign youth, that he speedily Avon tlio 
tomed to register their d^^honourq on their &vour of the a;^eper of the prison, who ontrustf'd 

S ublic monuments. ‘^^Pbey are^ nudasively to him Ithe oversight and control of the prisoners. 

evoted,** we aro told, ^to the ^praiaes of tlfeir ^hus pUlato and prison are alike, when the Lord 
.inmates; and in no country that ever existed is with his people;, he can as easily promote 
were sins of this character more rigorously pro- their advancement in the latter as in the former, 
hibited, or visited with severer punishment; The nature of the new post to which the 
but we shall find thbre that which renders our calumniated and Avronged young Hebrew Avas 
narrative in the highest degree probable, in the promoted is thus described by the writer of 
ample details of the liAres^of luxury and ease “ Israel in Egypt.” Joseph was the officer or 
and self-indulgence which were led by the task-master over the prisoners. His duties 
haughty dpnes of ancient Egypj;. Scores of coincided exactly Avith those of the task-masters 
tbe ^hrincesses and noble ladies of those times over his descendants long afterwards. A fixed 
walls of their tombs the im- amount of labour was required of the jailer, and 
pen^able records bf the state^ and magnificence his superiors never inquired into tlie means 
m midst of which they lived. The luxury whereby it was exacted. The skill and tact of 
of their coAmhes, the long trains of attendants Joseph in obtaining this, recommended^ liim to 
that made their sumptuous toilettes, the stibium- his keeper. These prisons were apparently re- 
boxes, the metal mirrors, the numberless little garded as an indispensable appendage to -every 
appliances connected* thereAvifch, buried with great construction in Egypt. The reliefs upon 
their owners as them most valued property, and the w^alla give fearful indications of the cruelties 
remaining to^ this day the Arisible tangible writ- exercised upon their unhappy inmates. Yet the 
nesses of their luxury • their rings and jewels, Divine blessing can send prosperity even into 
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such a den of misery. This is a consolatory re- 
flection to those who. helieve the hihle.” 

’While Joseph was thus occupied, giving dig- 
nity to daily drudgeries by the devout spirit 
with which they were performed|- two high 
functionaries of the cdurt, who had incurred the 
royal displeasure, were consigned to captivity 
with the general herd of prisoners. One of 
them appears to have been head cellarman, or 
keeper of the ^inks for the royal use ; and the 
other was the chief of the cooks. Upon the 
dignity anfl. importance of these ofiGlces in ancient 
Egypt, our author has the foUbwing strilcing 
remhrks. • 

“ These princes were equal, probably superior, 
in rank to Potiphar. Their offices*worc of the 
highest possible consideration. In all pictures 
of banquets, the eldest son hands the viands 



anti ilic cup to the father of the family — the 
eldest daughter to th^ mother. This is rspe- 
tually the case witli Pharaoh, that in all pro- 
bability these were princes of the blood. It is 
vt'ry important that this should be undoi^tood, 
as otherwise the force of the siif!cceding narra- 
tivt; is greatly weakened. 

It will be perceived that the prinftipTo of tlio 
law of Egypt wo have befeijp explained, is 
in foi’ce in the present instance. The superior 
alone is held responsible for the whole of the 
acts of his subordinates. Doth the departments 
here in question were of an extent and import- 
ance in ancient Egypt, of which our modern 
notions will receive hut a faint impression. 
Even in the establishments of the princes and 
nobles, himdreds of men were employed in 
gathering the grapes, and pressing and storing 
the wine, and also in the preparation of the 
viands, for a single banquet of frequent periodi- 
cal reqprrence. There were more than a hun- 
dred dishes served in the tri-monthly festivals in 
honour of the dead, held in the tomb of Nahrai 
at Benihassan. The bill of fare yet remains. 
This is also the case with many other tombs. 
Tho offence with which those two princes were 


charged must have been of fL chaiao 

ter, connected in all Bome 

attempt to admihister poi8<^. ^ wbuld not 
otherwise have been comihitted to the slave 
prison.’' 

In Genesis xl., from the fifth to the thirteenth 
verse, have a narration of the dreams of 
these two princely culprits, and the fav^tirable 
interpretation of the dream of the cup-bearer 
by Joseph. After turning to the Bible and 
studying the passage, the reader wUl bo pre- 
pared to appreciate the following elucidatory 
remarks: — ‘‘This passage clearly indicates the 
office held by the funmiionary in the court of 
Pharaoh. He had the oversight of the king’s 
vineyards and the king’s cellars, as well as the 
function of cup-bearer to Pharaoh. The office 
was highly esteemed in anbient Egypt. Many 
of the princes of the courts of Suphis and 
Sephres have inscribed it in the long catalogue 
of tlieir titles. Tho peculiarities of the climate 
and soil of Egypt are specially suited to tho 
^.ulture of the vinq, and of these days of old 
.scarcely a tomb remains in whicli the oritiro 
.[n'oeess of tho vintner’s art, from the planting 
e.Tid veatering of the vine-stocks to tho j)oimng 



of the expressed juice from vessel to vessel, and 
storing it* in earthen jars, is not most carefully 
and elaborately^ depicted. I'^hat the oversight of 
the royal vineyards was also associated with the 
function of cup-hearer to the king is highly 
probable, though for the formal statement of 
the fact wc are indebted altogether to the 
passage before us. It was once imagined that 
the vine did not grow in Egypt in ancient 
times, because Hcrodatus and the G^eok authors 
do ’not mention^ it. We believe one of tho 
infidel objections of the last century ^o the 
passage before us was founded upon this rir- 
cumstance. The tombs, ho^wvcver, have a voice 
to answer it.” 

Every bible reader knows how remarkably 
Josephus interpretation was verified in tho 
restoration of the degraded functionary; and 
will remember, moreover, that sad illustration 
of hfiman ingratitude wnich Tvas presenced by 
the cup-bearer, who speedily forgot, amid tho 
responsibilities of office and the allurements of 
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court life, the companion of his misfortunes, 
who had, as a parting reg[ue8t, solicited the 
exercise of his influence with the king to pro- 
cure his release from unjust confinement. 
Joseph had to learn what many others have had 
to experience since his days, tnat ‘‘ it is better 
to trust in the Lord than to put confidence in 
princesu’' 



And when the jirince, the high steward, (of 
the cooks, litt') saw that the interpretation was 
good, he said unto Joseph, I also was in my 
dream, and behold I had three baskets of white 
(probably pure) meats upon my head. And in 
the uppermost basket was all manner of bake- 
meats for Pharaoh ; and the birds 4id eat them 
out of the basket upon my head.” (Gen. xL, 
16, 17.) The illustration of this passage to 
be found in the contemporary tombs of Egypt, 
is to the full as important and interesting as 
those we have already considered. The entire 
process, from the slaughtering and flaying of the 
oxen, the capture and the plucking of the birds, 
and the netting of the fish, up to the serving of 
the bake-meats upon the guest-tables, are all 
minutely tod elaborately commemorated in 
these wondrous records of tim^s and customs 
that have so long passed away. The most 
trifling particular in the passage find its illus- 
tration there. 

“ When the sons and daughters of the princes 
of Egypt served their parents at table, they car- 
ried upon j^eir beads three baskets, .one piled 
upon the other, and in the uppermost are the 
bakemeats. ^ That in crossing the hypscthral 
co^^^t8‘‘of the palaces of Egypt, the viands woidd 
be exposed to the birds, is a trait of every day 
life in hot countries, receiving such familiar 
illuatration in our own possessions in India, 
that we only notice it for the purpose of re- 
minding the reader that, in ancient Egypt, the 
vulture, the eagle, the ibis, and other carnivo- 
rous birds were held sabred, and to destroy one 
of them was to incur the penalty of murder, 
nights of these voraciods creatures haunted 


the cities of Egypt, and occasioned no little in- 
convenience to the inhabitants. 



In Genesis xl., verses 18, 19, 20, 22, we 
have Joseph’s interpretation of the chief baker’s 
dream also, and an intimation of its fatal fulfil- 
ment ; in illustration of which we have the fol- 
lowing remarks by our author : — “ The birthday 
of the reigning king of E^pt was a high fes- 
tival at all periods of its history. One of the 
objects of the Eosetta inscription is, to decree 
the observances to take place on the birthday of 
Ptolemy Epijjhanes. ^ Many similar decrees of 
earlier periods are also extant. That it would 
also be a day for the exercise of justice in a jail- 
delivery is liighly probable, and in accordance 
with ancient custom ; though here again our 
text illustrates ancient Egypt, instead of re- 
ceiving illustration from it. The tombs of 
Egy-pt contain no records of crimes. It is to 
the text, therefore, that we ar^ once more in- 
debted. Capital punishment was by decapita- 
tion in ancient as in modern Egypt at this day. 
After the execution, the bodies of the criminals 
were hung on trees, to be devoured by the gods 
of Egypt.” 

HerCj then, v’^e must leave Joseph for a while 
— still in prison, a sufferer for righteousness 
sake, ye\) bearing his trials with the most exem- 
plary patience, magnanimity, and cheerfulness, 
and striving to do some work for God even 
among the unhappy outcasts by whom he is 
surrounded. His all-embracing example proves 
that piety may be equally a blessing and a light 
in tlio prison as in the palace, and that God 
'often prepares his eminent servants to shine in 
the latter by subjecting them to a gracious pre- 
liminary training in the former. 


THE TWO POUNTAINS. 

We are told by Eobertson, in his History of 
America,” that an expedition was undertaken 
by Juan Ponce de^Leon, in the 16th century, 
with the view of discovering a wonderful foun- 
tain, believed by the natives of Puerto Eico to 
spring in one of the Lucayo Isles, and to possess 
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tha virtue of restor&g youth to all who bathed 
in its waters. 

Time was. when a quaint hand of wanderers sought, 

In a pilgrimage weary, with suffering fraught, 

For a far distant fountain, whose silver waves bore 
The riches of life to the sands of the shore : 

Where the merry stream danced in the rays of the sun, 
Lcajung high in its glee, as the current rolled on : 

Tlicy sought amid peril, for, earnestly, they 
Kested faitli in the^legend that pointed the way. 

To one of Lucayo’s bright isles of the sea 
They lookedf as the spot where that fountain should be ; 
Those isles of the suii, where the breezes of air 
Come freighted witl^ragrance sweet, baimy, and rare : 
’Twns tliere they were taught, where each ibreath was 
delight, 

That the streams of their search should appear to their 
sight, • 

Gemmed with amethysts, rubies, and treasures untold, 

Of precious stones, emeralds, diamonds, and gold. 

"Whoever might bathe in that fountain should bear 
A I’rame uncorrupted by sorrow or care; 

The bloom of life's vigour should mantle his cheek, 

And his body, unscathed by time’s lapse, ne’er grow w'cak ; 
His eye hold its lustre, his voice keep its tone, 

And youth reign triumphant when youth’s years were 
gone ; 

Each sound from the g\cn, and the mountain ami wave, 
Give the promise of beauty unmarred by the grave. 

Endued with such faith, by such burning hopes led. 

They rested not, tarried not, bowed not the head ; 

Though the track of their journey was rugged and lone, ^ 
They bushed every plaint, and suiiprossed every moan : 

Eo obstacle baffled, no peril dismayed, 

Nor mountains discouraged, nor barrier stayed; 

On and onward they sped ; for the guerdon so i'air, 

That they hoped to possess, kept their souls from despair: 
And their toils they beguiled, with tlie fanciful dream 
Of laving their brow in t^iat magical stream. ‘ 

Thus toilsomely, heavily passed they, for ne’er 
Did their anxious ejies welcome that fountain so fair ; 

And still, wildly mocking, through sorrow and pain, 

The legend would lure them their object to gain. 

TJiough way-worn and anguisiied, its uromises sw^cet 
Came like balm to their bosom and oil to their feet. 

Might those life-giving waters be reached, they would 
know 

All youth’s joys in their brightest and sunniest glov.*. 

Sweet Fount — sweetest vision ! Alas I mortal eyc« 

No trace of thy being may ever descry ! 

Though its freshness be vaunted as perfect andl piflre, 

Though its virtue be chauiitcd as holy and sure, 

Frail child of the earth ! in no mbsa-covered dell 
Hath a streamlet e’6r borne such a magical spell ; 

No draught hath tlie povyer to lighten life’s chain, 

Or change tremulous age into vigour again ! 

But there is a rich fount, in a far distant land, 

Which poiireth its flood on the glittering strand — 

A fountain, whose source is celestial and bright, 

And which flows through a realm of unclouded delight ! 
There no false legend lures, wdth its mystical strains, 

Jts believers to weariness, trial, and pains ; 

But a glory more perfect than earth can bestow 
Sheds a halo too brilliant for mortal to know'. 

Of that pure living water, who drinks is at rest, 

No longer by grief or afflictions distressed ; 

The weight of long years shall oppress him no more, 

For the i^augbt he has drained can his fervour restore ; 

No gathering film shall his vision obscure, 

For that stream e’en the deepest of blindness can cure; 

No fear for the future shall ever di^ay, 

For its tides can the gloomiest cares w'ash away. 

O’erhanging that fountain the Tree of life stands, 

Sustained and upheld by Omnipotent hands ; 

Abroad, o’er the wafers, cool snadows it flings, 

While above and around one vast melody rings. 


wi? strains of the ransomed, who sing of his love, 

W ho called them to join the blest choir above ; 

W ho, sinless himself could a sinful w'orld save 
From the curse and its penalty — death and the grave. 

There flowers perennial are blooming in lustre, , 

And wide-spreading palms in fresh foliage cluster : 

There rivers of pleasure in fulness are swelling, 

And wave^answers wave, on their anthem-notes dwelling: 
Sweet fields and broad plains dressed in exquisite green, 
Need no sunshine of earth to illumine their sheen ; 

For before his bright presence, w'hose throne is on high, 

A thousand sun’s glories would glimmer and die. 

No moon sheds its rays, and no twinkling stars shine, 

In that region of splendour and rapture divine ; 

But angel-bands stand, with their blood-waslied robes 
gleaming 

In the halo of light from his mightv throne streaming. 

They strike their rich harps, and the eloquent strain 
Is caught up, and rejjeatod, and echoed again : 

“ All glory to God in the highest!” they sing, 

“ Redeemer, and Saviour, and Prophet, and King.” 

The eye hath not seen, and the car hath not heard, 

What blessedness is for the just ones prepared, 

In the city above, w'hcre* the jasper walls shine 
In the majesty perfect of Godhead Divine ! 

Its portals of pearl are unclosed, as they rise 
From the dulness of earth to the bliss of the skies, 

W.ijd myriads of Beraph%ihc chorus prolong. 

As they join in the rax)turous welcoming song. 

J’hcre friends, severed King, meet together in gladness, 

No more to be pained by earth’s partings and sadness ; 

All gloom and all doubtings have melted away, 

And the^ live in the light of unquenchable day. 

There the Lamb leads his flock, and they drink with 
delight 

Of the Water of Life : now with faith changed to sight, 

No sorrows afflict them, no terrors distress, 

For his grace is^bout them to guard and to bless ! 

Very lovely, indeed, was the legend w^hich told 
Of tlie “Fountain of Youth” to the pilgrims of old ! 

Full of betiUty and hope; but, alas ! for its worth — 

It was fabled and false, like each promise of earth ; 

But the “^^’ountain of Idfc ” is of origin pure ; 

The w'ord that has spoken is steadfast and sure ! 

Bear me hence, Angel Watchers, to that blissful shore, 
Where all sighs shall be hushed, and Sill sufferings o’er. 

From the “ Episcojml 7i’ccw*rftr. ” 


A YI8IT TO WHITEFIELD’S GEAVE. 

I^EABLY three years Lave slipped away since I 
visited the grave, and saw all that is left of the 
body which was once united to George, ^hite- 
Jiold. It was the most impressive pilgrimage I 
ever made. The dwellings of the dead are 
alw’ays good schoole’^br the living. ^Man feels 
liimself to be a pgor creature when he remembers 
tbat some two yards beneath his feet, a^busy, 
world- teaching brain has melted away, aTid 
soaked into the earth. Tli^ spirit grows pen- 
sive, and feels the reality of eternity, when at 
sunset we stand in the silence of a mouideriJig, 
grave-paved abbey. But more than all impres- 
sive is it to look on the little sanctuary where 
therg has lain down to rest one 'who wliilo he 
moved among his fellows, manifested in an age 
of miserable indifference, apostolic zeal and 
piety, w'hich shod li^t on -iiiillions, and only 
ceased to burn by consuming the lamp in which 
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God had set it. Eternity alpne can disclose 
4he debt Mdiich the world owes to Whitefield. 
Than him, Britain has had no greater benefactor. 
Could the spiritual genealogies of the holiest of 
her sons be traced, a wondrous number in all 
ranks would own this man as their father. 
And if everlasting things be more important 
than those which perish, then surely he should 
be held in perpetual remembrance who lias 
proved in God’s hands efficacious for moulding 
the endless future of multitudes among us. 

In 1861, I happened to be on a visit to 
Massachusetts. Having visited Boston, my 
steps turned to Eowley, some twenty-eight 
miles from the capital of the state. It was on 
Saturday that I reached the house of my friend, 
the minister of that ancient parish. His pretty 
dwelling stood on the quiet country road-side. 
^The scenery was little marked by anything 
except its entire rusticity. Before the house 
was a little flower plot ; behind it was a pleasant 
garden, redolent of all sweet-smelling things’, 
and alive with the busy hum of bees ; while on 
every side, and stretching far away, fair fields, 
boro on their bosom hiu*dens of rich grain, 
whose green heads, unshaken by oveii a simimer 
sigh, looked up in gentle brotherhood towards 
the setting light. There, amidst the glories of 
an American sunset, and the unspeakable quiet 
of Bucb a spot, I lingered until the evening 
came on, and the dews began to fall. 

But dews and dimness were not# the only 
monitors of approaching night. At eig]j.t o’clock 
the old parish bell rang out its solemn warning 
to all the country round, telling this, as it bad 
done earlier generations, that workers should 
now interrupt their toils, and close the day in 
solemn adoration of the Majesty on higli. This, 
my friend informed me, was an old Puritiui 
custom, begun in times wlira the pilgjeim 
fathers were strangers in the land, and when 
their eflForts were not so much to found a great 
nation, as a holy church, in the tanghjd wilder- 
ness, • Strange thoughts wandered through my 
mind as 1 listened to those evening bells.” 1 
recalled the drear hbur in wiiitertide, when these 
men land^ ; the hopes ^^d fears which then 
filled them ; the struggles and battles througli 
which thej advanced; the hymns and prayers 
on ii\ hich their spirits fed : the feebleness of the 
sapling which theytthen tended, and the mighti- 
ness to which God had since caused their plant 
to grow. On the sabbath I worshipped with 
their children, and saw that the seed they 
sowed still bears fruit, and that their toil- 
watered garden is stijl the greenest and :fairest 
spot in all that great empire, of which it now 
forms hut a very little portion. 

On Monday I went to Newbury Port, where 
Whitefield died ibid was buried. Let me, how- 


ever, before giving my narrative, briefly recount^ 
the closing circumstances of liis career. 

In the year 1769, he arrived at Charlestown, 
from England. Thence he proceeded to Georgia, 
and settled the affairs of his beloved orphan hospi- 
tal^ — his Bethsaida. He then Rallied forth, strong 
in God’s might, and proclaimed the work of Christ 
as acceptably as he had ever done in former 
days. Throngs waited on him. t Hosts followed 
him. Heaps of pressing invitations were given 
him. Day after day he laboured, striving like 
a strong man to run his r^co, then aU but 
finished, ^although he did not tliink it. His 
exertions were astounding ; and he moved over 
to and fro like a heaven-lit torch, startling the 
careless, guiding the doubtful, and confirming 
those who already lived for Christ. When he 
left England, his strength was manifestly 
diminished ; but when he landed, ho was some- 
what better. Before a year was gone, however, 
his failing body shook again; and bystanders 
saw that it must ere long fail and die. Still he 
Avent on. Saturday, the 20th of September, 
1770, found him at Exeter, sadly worn, althovigh 
a very great multithdo waited to hear him. 
Utterly exhausted’ he exclaimed, “ Lord Jesus, 

I am weary in thy w^ork, hut' not or tliy Avork. 
Let me go and speak for tliee once more in the 
fields, seal thy truth, and then die.” And he 
had his desire. Pale and weary, he stood up 
for the last time, and r,eading these words, 
‘‘Examine yourselves whether ye bo in the faith, 
prove your owmselves ; know yL not your own 
selves, how that Jesus Christ is in you, except 
yc be reprobate^s ?” — ke preached from them 
nearly two hours. Thence he proceeded to 
Newbury Port, and took up his abode in the 
lious(f of Mr. Parsons, the Presbyterian minister 
there. • He wbut early to bed, slept but in- 
diflerently^ and w oke a little after four on 
Stuiday morning, exclaiming, “ My asthma, my 
asi^hma is coming Then the death struggle 

began. Por two hours lie strove in great ffis- 
tress, and at six o’clock, just about daybreak, 
lie Avas with God, and saAv that reaM where 
suns neither rise nor go down. This was on 
the 30th ©f September. He descended to the 
grave on the morning wdien Christ ascended 
from it, and through that resurrection shared, 
even then, the triumph of his Lord. He had 
intended to preach on that sabbath, but as the 
sun rose the Master said, To-day shalt thou 
be Avith me in Paradise ;” and so he went away, 
which was “ far better.*’ 

As we drove onj^my fiiend pointed out various 
spots associated \vith the movements of the pil- 
grim fathers, the pioneers of a new Christian 
emjiire. Now we paused on a log bridge, and 
he told me that, on the banks of the creek which 
crept slowly beneath our feet, one party of these 
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men of God had for a time, in a rude way, es- 
tablished themselves. Now he showed me the 
salt marshes, whose grass was so bitter as to be 
useless, and whose greenness had for a moment 
raised hopes in the strangers which were doomed 
to immediate disappointment. Close at my 
right hand was the “ myriad deep,” by whose 
desolate shore these strangers had so often wan- 
dered, and across whose m'eary' bosom they had 
HO often gazc41 wistfully, thinking of sunny 
England;, ever sighing, as they turned away 
from the bleak waters which li^mmed them in 
on the east, to Mde themselves in the jvilderness 
of trees which confined them oti the west. Their 
position w’ould have daunted inost^men. Emi- 
gration was a new thing. They had no more 
any home in the lahd they had left. They could 
liardly as yet call that a home in which they 
had arrived. No government befriended them, 
y^ie experience of others did not exist to guide 
them. They could not retreat ; it remained to 
be seen whether or not they could go on. But 
tiicy never despaired. No sordid ambition had 
led them thither. They had gone to worship 
God in the wdlderuess. No man should deny 
that they had their faults ; no man can deny that 
tlmy loved their Maker. It was a consciousness 
of this, and a faitli based upon it, which sus- 
tained them. They believed and prayed, and 
God never failed them. In their own day they 
took root and grew, and saw the tabernacle 
raised, and its service well ordered. They lived 
to hiow, even by this experimentuni crucis, that 
their fathers’ Gbd w^as faithful, and that there is 
no lack of good to such as fear him. It is a 
grand and a blessed thitig to soe frail men Avith 
a faith like tliis. 

Two hours brought us to our destination ; and 
1 found the town, like many of these old Corners 
in Massachusetts, a very pretty one. Tl'ft? houses 
arc tasteful, the gardens are gladsoiHC, ihe trees 
planted about are cooling, and the streets are 
orderly and clean. Therefis no dirt on Hlie 
ground, no smoke in the air, and no squalor any- 
Avhere. It is a beautiful place, meet for the long 
home of a gospel hero, who, like all true Chris- 
tians, loved exceedingly order and beauty. 

The first thing pointed out to me was, the 
house in which Whitefield died. It is one of 
those two-storied, wooden structures, lathed and 
plastered within, and weather-boarded Avithout, 
Avhich are so common in the smaller towns and 
country places across the Atlantic. All is plain 
and unpretending. Beside the elegant modern 
mansibns, it looks even mean. And yet I doubt 
not that, at the date of its construction, it was 
reckoned an excellent building. It appeared 
neglected and decaying ; in this, however, I may 
be wrong, and assuredly hope I am, for the 
Christians of Newbury Port should not allow 


this relic to disappear. That place should not 
soon perish, within whose wajls “ the apostle of 
the English empire,” as Toplady has stjded him, 
offered his last prayer, looked his last look, and 
thought his last thought on earth. 

W e next proceeded to the Presbyterian church 
where he lies, into which we were admitted by 
one of the elders who kept the key of the vault. 
The building is rather an old one for that part of 
the world, and may contain from a thousand to 
twelve hundred persons. 

Whitefield’s wish was that, should he die 
there, ho might be buried before Mr. Parsons* 

! pulpit, and this was more than complied with, 
lOr ne was placed . in a vatdt under it. At that 
time, this was on the long side of the church. 
Since then, however, the sittings have been 
altered, and the pulpit set at one end. In con- 
sequence of this change, a new tomb was made 
under the new pulpit, in which the remains were 
deposited, and where they now repose. When 
^these A\ere removed from their former resting- 
place, the coifin was found to be much wasted, 
and it became requisite to construct another, 
•which was made of oak, and into which the 
bottom of the old shell was put, so that the 
bones were in no way disturbed. As the present 
A^ault is perfectly dry, and the cof&n rests on 
trestles, aivy rapid decay will be prevented. 

In cases of death, it is an American custom to 
show the body before burial to aU who wish to 
see it. In the instance of Whitefi.eld, it would 
appear that, from a comparatively early period 
after hi| interment, his remains have continued 
open to the inspection of all who wished to look 
on them. Thus, for some eighty years, his has 
been a simple but continued lying in state, and 
at intervals something or other has been made 
public about it. In 1790 it Avas reported that, 
in the t^f-enty years bypast, the body had not 
s»eu corruption. In 1801, eleven years later, 
this fiction was set aside; for visitors at that 
date found the flesh all consumed, although the 
clerical habiliments in which the corpse was 
clothed, seemed as if biJfc recently laid in their 
strange vestiary. Since then, thousands .have 
stood by these nono^ed ashes, and as one of the 
number I shall teUTwhat I saw. ^ 

A candle was»lit, we descended a few steps, 
and stood beside the cofiBn. Of this, of flie 
former, one-half of the lid was hinged, so* fhat 
Avithout any trouble, wo* could look on the 
inmate. Our guide slowly opened it, an^ a 
perfect skeleton, but a skeleton only — -diy bones 
— ^lay before us, exposed to the breast. It was 
embedded in pitch, somewhat odorous, to prevent 
decay, or disarrangement. All was in perfect 
order. The skuU was by no means large, but 
was beautifully formed. The forehead, though 
not uncommon, was full and shapely, much 
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resembling that in the only two trustworthy 
busts now in existence, one of whi^jh I have 
since seen in Manchester, where it is'carefully 
preserved by a man worthy to own and able to 
appreciate his treasure. 

One thing struck me forcibly; the mouth 
was wholly covered by a continuous transparent 
ellicle. In the destruction of all else, death 
ad left a film, which clung to and closed the 
orifice. This looked like the seal of r the de- 
stroyer. It seemed as if ho sat there, in this 
peculiar instance, asserting by this singular 
symbol, a triumph over Him whp had pro- 
claimed with such mighty power the resurrec- 
tion and the life.” 

And so we saw all that is hero of a’^man who, 
while he lived, swayed millionsf receiving the 
love of the good, compelling the homage of the 
great, and commanding the respect of the un- 
believer. There, voiceless and still, lay that 
preacher, who, while be breathed, deemed him- 
self fettered in any sphere smaller than a world. 
And yet this form oi mine|Which there stooped 
over these'^eehle fragments^ may again behold 
them, all weakness gone, all ^ casting arrested, 
all hec^uty Restored, a spiritual body, glorified 
oncL adiant in the presence of &od. Verily, 
even a Whitefield 'is, at his best estate, but 
vanity ; yet a period draws nigh when he, and 
sueb as ne, shall shine as the stars of the firma- 
ment, for ever and ever. Till then God will 
care for the dust of his servant, and men will 
deem it a privilege to have it among them,< and 
to guard it well. 

In the church there is u cenotaph, which the 
writer of a vahiejess and now forgotten book 


of ti’avejs has styled, “a splendid monument.” 
Its size is its only conmiendation. In all other 
rCSpects it is a poor affair. As for the tiresome 
inscription, the only good things in it are, a 
statement of Whitefield’s birthday and dying- 
day, and the ever memorable fact that, in a 
ministry of thirty-four years, ho preaclied no 
fewer than eighteek thousand seumons ; 
rather more than ten every week, or about five 
hundred and twenty-nine every year. 

In thinking of this great good man, tliere are 
two things which canifot bo forgotten. The 
first is, his zeal. He died when only fifty-six, 
consumed by his efforts. The second is, his 
disint^restednep. He sought and made no 
gain, blit declined honours and preferment, and 
went oirt meet opprobrium and contempt. 
The church has had no more apostolic son. 

Can we learn noftimg from such a life ? Do 
not the 18,000 sermons tell us all, the great 
things that may be done by each, and the little 
things that are P Ah, we are too prone to 
he content iidth mean attainjnei^^s, to love ease, 
and to underrate our powers and opportunities, 
that we may pacify our consciences. And does 
not his high holiness tell many of us that we 
are but babes, and show us that there are heights 
yet unreached by most, but accessible to each P 
In very deed, we come short in all things, and 
offend in many. 

Perhaps we are waiting for a time to do better. 
It would be well tojremember that time will not 
wait for us. Whitefield’s day was short ; ours 
may be shorter. Let us therefore work while 
it is called to-day^ for the night cometh, xchm 
no man can 
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TONGUES IN TEEES. 

THE VINE. 

It was a«weet morning in May, when I 
set <jut to take a meditative wiuk amidst 
the bejiutiful scenery of Soujli Devon. The 
weather had been genial, though^showery, 
for a week or two before ; and the sun, that 
shone out brilliantly on this cloudless morning, 
cast the finishing touch of beauty over the 
landscape, and arrayed all nature in holiday 
attire. It was a day to raise the heart in thank- 
fulness and praise to a gracious Grod, who “ giveth 
us richly all things to enjoy and to draw the 
thouglits onward to that perfect “ rest that re- 
mainoth for the people of Grod when the dark 
cloud of sin, that for six thousand years has 
brooded over this groaning creation, shall have 
fled away for ever, and when everlasting joy, and 
light, and liberty shall prevail in the unbroken 
beams of the Sun of righteousness. • 

Along the banks and hedgerows of the 
bowery lanes, many a lovely blossom was opening 
its dewy petals to the welcome ray. There were 
tufts of pale primroses ; and dark violets whose 
fragrance revealed their modest concealment; 
and lilies of the valley, whoso white j)endent 
bells peeped forth from their dark sheatliing 
leaves ; and in the corners of the fields, large 
patches were gay with 4;he cl<jse.set spikes of 
purple hyacinths, intermixed with golcfen-hued 
dafibdils. The exquisite grace and beauty of 
these “lilies of the field,” born to perish hi an 
hour, not only charm the sense knd please tlie 
imagination, but recall the lesson of oiq^ liither’s 
watchful care, -which the gracious lips of Jesifs 
deduced from their brilliant* array. • 

A cottage, somewhat above the rank of the 
ordinary dwellings of the poor, yet essentially 
rustic, presented an object that was interesting 
in itself, and suggested a profitable thouglit. 
It was a noble vine, apparently of great age ; 
but which had, throughout its whole progress, 
been subject to wise and careful training. This 
was evident from the regularity of its growth. 
The main stem, which was of considerable thick- 
ness, proceeded upwards until it reached the 
height of the first floor ; then it divided into two 
branches, which were trained laterally on each 
side, proceeding horizontally along the walls, 
between the first and second fanges of windows, 
not only all across the front, but across the two 
ends of the house, until the still extending 
boughs had begun to creep even over the back, 


and bade fair at no remote period to enclosS • 
and embrace the whole house. 

^ :^om these far-spreading lateral branches or 
divisions of the stem, the subordinate branches, 
which were destined to hear fruit, shot out at 
frequent intervals ; and in these the hand of the 
husbandman was easily traced. They were not 
allowed to send forth their twigs in wild luxuri- 
ance, wasting their sap on protuso and needless 
foliage ; but wore ‘pruned down and cut in, to a 
brevity that was net indeed so agreeable to the 
eye as if they had waved in loose freedom, but 
which insured the appropriation of the whole 
energy to the production of fruit. It was 
manifest that fruit, not ornament, was the object 
ef this careful husbandry; thougli* tlie little 
tufts ol tender green leaves that 'wxu’e bursting 
from tlio newly opened buds, and glistening in 
the morning dew, were both beautiful and 
graceful. 



In looking at this striking object — and it was 
very striking, for a vine of such magnitude, and 
so well trained, I had neter before seen — my 
thoughts immediately reverted to him w^ho said, 
“I am the true and my Father is the 

husbandman ; I arfr the Vine ; yiT are “the 
branches.” It ^.s a beautiful representation 
of the church of Christ. * 

The object which the Father, the wise^and 
careful husbandman, has in view, is fbuit ; and 
the more of this we produce, the better is he 
pleased. “ Herein is my Father glorified, that 
ye hear mueh fruit . But the branches thcra- 
selves can bring forth nothing ; they are dead in 
themsiplves, separated from the living stock: 
“ without me ye can do nothing.” It is only by 
virtue of a living union with Jesus that we 
become fruit-beanng bfanches ; we might indeed 
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produce the wild grapes ” of sinful lusts and 
passions, evil words, and commt deeds, in our 
natural state ; but this must be mortified and 
slain on the cross of Christ ; and we must be 
“married to another, even to Him who is 
raised from the dead, that we should bring forth, 
fruibunto Gfod/* 

It is the sap that flows from the root and 
stock to the remotest extremities of the branches 
that empowers them to manifest lite ; it was the 
vigorous circulation of this vital energy, under 
the quickening influence of the sunny spring, 
that was now making these branches burst into 
healthy leaves, and display the tiny clusters of 
embryo fruit. So it is the life of Jesus, flowing 
into and circulating through all his members, 
that is their power of fruitfulness. His resur- 
rection life is our life : begotten by the Holy 
Ghost out of the grave of Jesus, every true 
believer is a member of his body, of his flesh, and 
of his bones. 

If a stranger from a f^r country had been 
])resent, one to whom the vine with its clustering 
fruit was quite unknown, he would probably 
have seen little to admire in the spectacle that 
attracted me. Stately trees were^ ^grow^ing 
around ; lofty elms were spreading their cano- 
pied summits far above its humbler range ; the 
ancient ^oaks and beeches of a neighbouring 
wood were clad in the glories of their massive 
foliage; and a fine horse-chestnut that was 
growing near the end of the house, partly over- 
shadowing its roof, was thickly covered with 
those tall spikes of rosy bloom, whoso* fine con- 
trast with tlie dark leaves make this one of the 
most beauteous of trees in the vernal season. 
These woidd have appeared far superior to the 
rough and homely vine. 

And thus it is with God’s hidden ones. “The 
world knoweth us not, because it knew him 
not.” The natural eye can see “ no form nor 
comeliness” in him who yet is “the bright- 
ness of the Father’s glory, and the express 
image of his person^” and therefore it is not 
surprising that his members should be counted 
as “ the offscouring of all things.” The great and 
the ncblefike learned andSite brave, the wise and 
the witty, elicit the world’s applause ; but the 
humj)le, patient, self-denying believer is content 
to “ have praise of God,” 

But why were t;he branches so pruned and 
maimed, why were their exuberant t^vigs cut 
off, and their expansive energies so kept down 
by the husbandman’s sharp knife? It was 
because he well knew that their strength, if left 
unchecked, would expend itself in useless efforts, 
producing much of tlie verdure of profession, 
little of the reality of fruit. “Every branch 
that beareth fruit, he purgeth ity that it mag 
bring forth rmre fruit.^^ Afflictions are the 


lot of God’s children; they are pre-eminentlj 
a poor and afflicted people, for ‘^whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every 
son whom he recciveth,” We do not like the 
chastisement : we smart under it : but it is good 
for our proud hearts. The branch often bleeds 
vmder the keen pruning-knife ; but the wounds 
soon heal, and the fulness of the ripening cluster 
proves how wise was the decision that made the 
unsparing stroke. The husbmdman has no 
delight in seeing his choice vine mangled and 
' wounded ; noi has our loving Father any gratifi- 
cation in* our tears. Not for” his pleasure, but 
“for our profit, that M^e might he partakers of 
his holiness*!^ ^ And is not that an end worthy 
of himself? And will not the consummation 
more than recompense “this light affliction 
which is but lor a moment ?” Let us then not 
faint under the jiainful strokes of our Fathtrr’s 
love, but strive tliat they may “ afterward yield 
the peaceable fruit of righteousness.” 

There was another thing which attracted my 
notice in this vine. All the branches that pro- 
ceeded from the horizontal divisions, grew close 
to the wall, and shat perpendicularly upwards. 
These issued from ilic upper side of the stem. 
There were shoots which had originally issued 
from lateral buds, but which, by having been 
forcibly bent and tied up when young, had 
giwvn into the same perpendicular direction. 
But there were traces of many shoots w'hich had 
projected from the lower *side ; and these, as I 
observed, were invariably cut pway, close to the 
wood. 

This seemed to cxepiplify the words, “ Every 
branch in me tiiat beareth not fruit, ho taketh 
away.” The aspect of a believer must be 
heavenward, “upward and onw^ard” must bo his 
motto • and k is thus alone that he can bring 
forth fruit unto God. But there are many pro- 
fessortS' ifi the church Avhosc whole affections 
and tendencies are earthward ; the followers of 
tliose of whom the holy apostle testified even 
with weeping, that they were the enemies of the 
cross of Christ. Oh yes ! there are many of 
whom it may he sadly said, “Their end is 
destruction; their God is their belly; their 
glory is their shame ; they mind earthly things.” 

No fruit can result from such a jjrofession as 
this. The All-wise Husbandman will strive to 
check, to hedge up, to train such aberrant 
branches into a holier walk. Bjr the secret 
leadings of his Spirit, by the monitions of his 
word, by the rebukes of faithful brethren, by 
a straitening of their providential way, the 
Lord sometimes ^succeeds in reclaiming such 
unfruitful branches, and correcting their earthly 
tendencies. But if these avail not ; if the earth- 
liUesB becomes inveterate ; if the longer the 
brancli grows the nearer the earth it gets; 
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nothing remains but that Ghod withdraw his 
Holy Spirit, and give such a professor up to 
'udicial Dlindness and hardness, until he be at 
ength taken away in his iniquities. “ He that 
being often reproved hardeneth his neck, shall 
suddenly be cut off, and that without remedy.” 

May every one who reads this paper be a 
living healthful branch of the true Vine, mani- 
festing his participation of the life of Christ, by 
a holy heavenward walk, and responding to the 
gracious culture of which he will assuredly be 
the subject, by the production o^ much fruit. 


THE HIGH-PEIEST OF INEtDELITT.^ 
A TKEE is known by its fruit. Such was the 
language of our Lord himself, and we are forci- 
bly reminded of it in perusing a treatise upon 
“ Voltaire and his Times,’' which has recently 
appeared from the philosophical pen of M. Bun- 
gener.* , To Voltaire, as the leading genius 
of his time, was committed the high and solemn 
trust of shaping the age in which he lived. He 
did so but for evil, for he ^owed the seeds of in- 
fidelity, and his country reaped the harvest in 
bloodshed and revolution. In the work to 
wliicli we have referred, his character is care- 
fully analysed : and in an ago abounding with 
scepticism, w^e commend the following speci- 
mens of man as moulded by intidelity to the 
thoughtful consideration of our readers. 

Each successive discovery of philosophy has 
proved the harmony between true science and 
revelation. No fact is better established than 
the deposit of marine sBcUs in* places where the 
ocean is not now found, and it is easily ex- 
plained. Yet because this seemed to favour the 
scriptural doctrine of the deluge, observe the 
bigotry of the pretended philosopher : — * 

“What absurdities had he not uttered ! How 
many facts acquired by scjence had ho not ob- 
stinately rejected, however Httlc they may hftve 
seemed to him to agree wdth the statements of 
the biblo! The deluge, in particular, was his 
grand bugbear. He could not, he would not 
admit that the earth had ever been covered wdth 
water either since or before the appearance <^f 
man. lie would have it that the shells found 
in the passages of the Alps had been lost by 
pilgrims repairing to Borne during the middle 
ages. Long after this luminous explanation, we 
find him laughing a little at himself, but he 
returns on all occasions to these unlucky shells ; 
and if Re abandons the idea of their having been 
brought by pilgrims, he will, have them to have 
been the shells of oysters eaten by travellers. 

‘ I have seen,’ we find him say, ‘ some oyster- 
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shells petrified at a hundred leagues from the 
sea. But I have seen also, under twenty feet 
of earth, pieces of Soman money, the rings 6f 
knights, at more than nine hundred miles from 
Borne; and I did not say, These rings, those 
gold and silver pieces, were fabricated here. 
No more did I say, Those oysters were* pro- 
duced here. I said, Travellers have brought here 
the rings, and the money, and the oysters.’ In 
the same small work : ^ Be sure to keep in view,’ 
ho adds, ‘this great truth, that nature never 
belies herself. All kinds remain ever the same. 
Animals, vegetables, minerals, metals, all is in- 
variable in this prodigious variety. Everything 
preserves its own essence. It is of the essence 
of the earth to have mountains, without which 
it would have no rivers ; accordingly, it is im- 
possible that the mountains should not be as 
old as the earth. It might as well be said that 
our bodies long existed without heads.’ Else- 
where, again ? ‘ Those pretended beds of shells 
that cover the mountains, the coral formed by 
insects, mountains raised by the sea, all this ap- 
pears to me fit only for being printed at the end of 
the ‘ Thousand and Oi^ Ni^ts.’ ’ And in his 
‘ Essay# on Manners :’ ‘ Some have been bold 
enough to aver,’ he had said, ‘that the whole 
globe had been bmnt. These fancies dishonour 
physical science ; such quackery is unworthy of 
history.’ Thus, even in physics, he went far- 
ther than that apostle with whom ho sometimes 
in jest compared himself. Thomas would not 
believe ^cept what he saw ; Voltaire refused to 
believe what people showed him written on the 
surface of the earth.” 

Modern travellers have shown the Chinese, 
as a body, to possess aU the selfish and cruel 
qualities of heathenism, and to require, as much 
as any njftiou under the sun, the quickening 
! influences of tb^ gospel ; yet thus, out of hatred 
to Christianity, could Voltaire see through a 
distorted medium their condition as a people : — 

“ No people enjoyed more decided favour with 
him and his whole school ^han the Chinese. It 
is' the traveller’s privilege, says the proverb, to 
tell lies. Voltaire did not come from China, 
but he well knew thirt his readers wfe«ldrB<yt go 
there to test his assertions. Did he come to be 
convicted of falsehood, you will fitid hiui do 
what he always did in such a case — he w^l ifell 
fresh lies ! Too many were interested in believ- 
ing him, for his assertions not to enter at last, • 
in part at least, into the historical baggage*of 
his age. 

“ China, according to him, was an admirable 
counj^ry, where, without Christianity, or rather 
thanks to its absence, there had been all tho^ 
advances in civilizatiqp which are ascribed to it 
elsewhere, and a great many besides which it is 
incapable of operating. In China, he represents 
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laws, morals, administration, everything, as 
wise, and such as may well put Christian go- 
vernments to the blush, its religion, pure 
deism, is what would put an end to aa the woes 
and to all the quarrels "of Europe. That reli^qp, 
moreover — and this is its especial merit — is of 
such antiquity as to subvert the whole Mosaic 
chronology, consequently the entire old testa- 
ment, and along with it the new. 

“ A droll enough circumstance appears in 
this picture ; it was in the accounts written by 
the Jesuits that Voltaire went to look for the 
most of those features ; and it must be con- 
fessed that the good fathers, with very dif- 
ferent views, had made the task sufficiently easy. 
Alone admitted into the interior of China, they 
had amplified at pleasure the marvels of a coun- 
try of which they had conceived they were on 
the point of making themselves masters ; and it 
was in this instance that Voltaire, the grand 
sceptic, believed with a desperate docility. 

“ Thus, lie whose jestsr were inexhaustiblb 
on the wealth attributed to Solomon, unhesi- 
tatingly gives the emperor of China a revenue 
of more than four hunj^ed millions sterling, a 
cavalry of five hundred thousand horSes^. and, in 
fine, a total number of from fifty to sixty mil- 
lions of men capable of bearing arms. Sove- 
reign o^ the greatest population ever united 
under one sceptre, this prince, he will have it, 
reigns not the less as a father, accessible, hu- 
mane, deeply impressed with the (^quality of 
mankind, a philosopher, a sage, a Juliqn ! Vol- 
taire seems not even to suspect it possible that 
on this throne there may bo succession without 
resemblance. With him the emperor of China 
is a changeless being, always good and always 
wise, incapable of being spoilt except by be- 
coming a Christian. « 

“ Confucius and Zoroaster, ^in fact, always, 
according to Voltaire, were very different men 
from Moses and the apostles. Sometimes, in- 
deed, we shall find him calling them quacks. 
He will even go so fgr as to say that “ one can- 
not read the abominable trash attributed to 
Zoroaster without pitying human nature.” But 
let a«tichristian que^irtion be once started, 
and those charlatans will be fqund to have reco- 
vered at once their claims to his respect.” 

* *The word of God has intimated that it is one 
of the properties qf the citizen of Zion that in 
his eyes the wicked is contemned, while he 
hifaoureth such as fear the Lord. How lament- 
rbly was ^1 this reversed in the case of Voltaire. 
If there was one character on whose vices his- 
tory has stamped deep reprobation it is that of 
Catherine of Russia ; the murderer of her hus- 
band ; the remorseless invader of nations ; tlie 
Messalina of modem times. Yet to such a one 
as this could Voltaire bow down and worship. 


“ What had she done that, on the occasion of 
her simplest actions, she should be lauded in 
this tone ? One thing only, but that was tan- 
tamount to all the virtues — she professed her- 
self an infidel ; she had taJien under her distant 
patronage all the men and all the books that 
battled for infidelity. A stranger, besides, both 
in her private conduct and in public affairs, 
to every feeling of virtue and honour, she bore, 
without remorse, a crown which she had ac- 
quired by a crime. ‘I admit,’ D’Alembert 
would say, ‘that it is not for philosophy to 
vaunt librself too much of such pupils;* but 
l?hat would you have? One must love his 
friends with all. their faults.’ One of these 
faults was only having murdered her husband. 

“ The new saint had, therefore, decidedly ob- 
tained a place in the antichristian calendar, and 
Voltaire had assumed the office of her priest. 

‘ It is as with preachers,’ Bachaumont writes ; 
‘with him the saint of the day is always the 
greatest of saints. See him then on his knees be- 
fore the empress ! He goes so far as to tell her, 
one fine day, that he regrets her having a name 
to be found in the c6mmon calendar. She was 
liot made, he adds, to be named after one of 
those old saints ; and he does not perceive that, 
in his fervour, he falls into a bloody epigram. 
Has he any further perception of that which he 
proceeds to make in calling her the Semiramis 
of the north, when all the .world knows that the 
Semiramis of antiquity killed her own husband, 
as Catherine did? 

“ Redoubling his protestations of fervent love, 
he adds : ‘ I am with cidolatry, madam, rather 
than with profound respect, the priest of your 
temple.’ Does she make war on the Turks — 
not » paltry village is taken by her troops but 
he setSf himseK’ to sing her praises as the god- 
dess of battles. Dying, he says — he had been 
dying lor* seventy years — he leaped out of bed 
tq receive a lettei^ in which she announced to 
him a victory. He chanted a 71* Deum, ‘ or 
rather a Te heam? ‘ This was not,’ says he, 

‘ from a fever of the brain, but from a fever of 
the heart.’ But brain or heart, the antichris- 
tian is alw^s there. Know you wherefore he 
rejoices at Catherine’s success? Not, you may 
well believe, that Christ may re-enter Constan- 
tinople ; but Catherine, victorious on the Bos- 
phorus, will push on, he hopes, to Jerusalem, 
will recall the Jews, rebuild the ancient temple 
— and Christ have lied. 

“ Here, for the rest, lay the true cause, some- 
times veiled, sometimes perfectly patent, of all 
his joys and all ‘his disappointments. Even 
were wo not saddened as Christians at such 
fierceness, could we fail to observe what a little, 
despicable, unphilosophic, and paltry mind it 
shows ? But there will be many future occa- 
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Bions foy saying the same thing of him, even 
where Christianity is not in question.’* 

In perfect harmony with such distorted views 
of things do we find him depreciating move- 
ments like the Eeformation, and the noble men 
who bad their share in promoting them. 

“ Calvin, whom he detests, is wholly com- 
prised in the death of Servetus. Luther, whom 
he does not detest, yet whom he has no wish to 
praise, is wholly comprised in the coarse jests 
with whicH Bossuet had previously reproached 
liim. Both the grandeur of th^ part Luther 
acted and that of^he character he bore^ entirely 
escape him. It is the Mne with respect to 
Calvin. Evidently he understood nothing of 
tlie great movement of the sixteenth centurj^. 
The men who produced it were no more in his 
eyes than children fluttering about in a kind of 
twilight, between the darkness of the past and 
the gleam of dawn that harbingered the future 
sun. Calvin was but the clever Picard who 
cracked the chestnuts after others had taken 
tliem out of the fire. Luther was but the 
Augustinian monk who exclaimed -against in- 
dulgences because the Dominicans were about 
to draw all the profits arisuig from them. Be- 
yond this Yoltaire could not go. ‘ You are not 
ignorant,’ you will find him say, ‘ that this gp*eat 
revolution in the human mind, and the political 
system of Europe, commenced with Martin 
Lutlier, an Augustinian monk, who was com- 
missioned by his superiors to preach against 
the wares wdiich they could not sell. In his 
‘ Tlioughts on tht Public Administration,’ he is 
still more trenchant : ‘ Had Leo X. given the 
sale of indulgences tp ttie Augustinian monks, 
who were in possession of the traffic in those 
wares, there would have been no Protestants.’ ” 

It would be easy also, from the work no% be- 
fore us, to convict the high-priest of infidelity, 
of jesting at the horrors of war while^br^athing 

f )retended philanthropy ; of lying unscrupft- 
ously when falsehood was ^ilfeeded to serve kis 
purpose ; and of a general deficiency in all those 
qualities which make man truly noble : but time 
and space would fail. Even at times his own « 
philosophy would seem to have carried with it 
a doubt of its accuracy, for he could write such 
lines as these 

“ What fruit from these fine arguments do you expect to 
draw ? 

Your children, will they look on you with greater love 
and awe ? 

Your friends, will they in time of need more helpful be 
and^warm ? 

Your wile more faithful? or the man that occupies your 
farm, ^ 

Do you expect that he his rent win better pay, because 
He disbelieves in God, and scorns all rule but human 
laws?*' 

We call attention to this admission the more 


earnestly because infidelity is one of the abound- 
ing sins of the day. Let us see also, in conclu- 
sion, what comlbrb such principles as Voltaire’s 

f can give in a dying hour. 

On comparing,” says his physician Tron- 
c||pt, “the death of the righteous, which is 
but the close of a fine day, with that of Vol- 
taire, I would have very sensibly perceived the 
difference between a fine day and a tempest# 
.... This man, then, was predestined to ^e 
in my hands. I had always spoken the truth 
to him, and, unhappily for him, I had been the 
only one that did so. ‘Yes, my friend,’ he 
would often say, ‘there is none but you that 
has given me good counsels. Had I followed 
them, I should not haye been in the frightful 
state I now am in. I should have gone back to 
Eemey ; I should not have intoxicated myself 
with the smoke, which has turned my head. 
Yes, I have been swallowing nothing but smoke ; 
you now can do me no good. 8end me the 
])hysician for the mad : I am mad.’ As soon as 
he saw that all that he had done to augment his 
strength had only produced the contrary effect, 
death was ever before his eyes. Erom that 
moment frenzy^ possessed his soul. KecoUect 

the Euries of Orestes : Fariis 'agitatus obiit 

“ What a void around that deathbed ! What 
a bitter feeling of solitude and desolation! Not 
a friend that was not there, far less tp soothe 
his last hour than to see wffiat sort of figure 
lie would make ; not one of those peaceful recol- 
lections which piously rise to the heart of the 
righteou^ friends unseen whose convoy accom- 
panies him, chaste gleams that shed light on his 
last moments’ on earth. The man of Eerncy 
died in the whirlwind in which he had lived.” 

Ah ! how difteront is this from the scriptural 
promise : “ Mark the perfect man, and behold 
the upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 


HOW TO ENJOY AN OLD CLOAK. 

{From the American Messenger,) 


Tiieee years ago my fri^ds said, “You will 
haye a new cloak this winter ; yours is getting 
quite old-fashioned.” Its colour was fresh, the 
quality good — perhapif it was a little^t#© fewg or 
too short, and as ^11 my neighbours were intent 
upon new cloaks, without much co»sider\pg, I 
answered, “ Yes, I suppose I must,” an<4 put 
aside fifteen dollars of my small income for tiiis 
purpose. 

Before the time of cloak-making we leamfed 
that a poor and pious woman, who, in her eld 
age, had been defrauded of her little patrimony 
by ayvicked son, tvas now^ in need of many com- 
forts for the approaching winter, one of which 
was a new stove, in p^ace of the ricketty thing 
which smoked her kitchen and consumed her 
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^without making her eo^oitalde, Jxk q»it 0 
14.^1 ^uld do, my eld dbc)k^j^ new Htbfe 
h^giiA to balance them^ 
jn the new dx>ak ma ^irea lip and. the 

new stove was bousht^ The wshter aet severely 
but having a snare in Joanna’s sto^ 
^ comforts, I often Went to see her. One day 
lightly opening her door, I heard her supplicat- 
ing blessinga on those who had thought of her 
and supplied her wants. And how “pleased 
and blessed'was I,’* when she took a sick neigh- 
bour and her child into her warm kitchen, and 
nursed her through the coldest weather. Did 
not my' old cloak possess a beauty and a .warmtii 
of which fashion could never rob it? 

Two years ago, “ Of course you will have a 
new cloak, they said, the new patterns are 
very becoming.” “Yes,” I answered, “ I sup- 
pose so.” One day on going out to make some 
choice in the matter, a letter came describing 
the destitute state of a poor minister’s library. 
Scott’s Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress, and \V^eb- 
ster’s Dictionary, .wifcli a fi^w otliers, made up 
the scanty catalogue of his books. li^lbecn 
dollars’ worth of books would do an incalcula^ 
hie good to the missionary in tiic destitute 
region in which he lives,” so the letter ivin . Here 
was a new adversary to the new cloak. As wo 
thought of the crippled means of that mau of 
God and the long winter evenings in that far- 
off clearing, with books or without them, and of 
his self-denials for his Master’s work, my heart 
and conscience went for the books.r Twenty 
dollars’ worth of good reading for a fijend, ad- 
ded to mine, were forwarded to the distant clear- 
ing ; and in God’s good time we heard how they 
had gladdened and encouraged the minister’s 
heart, how they had passed from house to house 
and hand to hand, and how they had issued in a 
great revival of God’s glorious worte Did not 
the colours in the old cloak beg>’n to stand oxit 
with a living lustre ? 

One year ago, and the matter of a now cloak 
again came up, with all the urgency of an ‘‘ entire 
hew style.” The same preliminaries were gone 
through, and the cloak was as “ good as bought,” 
they said, when the case of a young man strug- 
gling*^iiiiembarrasBmentl^4u order to qualify 
himself for the ministry came to our knowledge. 
It a Uttie history of unwonted interest, and 
thvir 0 ».was unwonted urgency in the call. Well- 
nigh overwhelmed by the waves of disappoint- 
ment and adversity, should not some Christian 
brbther be ready to throw out to him the life- 
preserver of sympathy, encouragement, and 
help ? In God’s name, Yes. The old cloak and 
I have not yet parted. , , 

Another winter has come. We are still inti- 
mate. Wliat may happen to smider or cement 
our tie, we cannot- tell ; hut come what will the 


dear old cloak has taught xne the significant and 
often-to-be-repeaJ?ed lesion in the great economy 
of metos, that it is not sp much what we have, 
as what we do, that is the true riches, the real 
joy ; or, as onr heavenly Master has at once dis- 
closed the true idea and the great reward of 
Christianity, “ It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” 

PASENTAL OAIJCrON. 

Ik no department of mental culture and reli- 
gious educatidh has a watchluV Christian parent 
more oedasion to guifc*d the moral safe^ and 
well-being of his children, than in regard to the 
hooks which they read. A book is a silent com- 
panion. It may be a useful and instructive 
one. It may impart noble thoughts, and exert 
a salutary iiiflueuco upon the mind and heart. 
It may be a safe and agreeable companion, in 
which the parent may place implicit confidence. 
And books, as companions and instructors of 
youth, may be the reverse of all this. They 
may be dangerous companions. Tl\cy may in- 
stil a subtle poison into the mind, which shall 
insensibly corrujDt tlK) principles and ruin the 
soul. There arc a multitude of books traveUing 
about now-a-days, seeking to be read by as many 
as possible of those wliosc attention they can 
f‘nlist. Christian parents have therefore abnn- 
dmit need to look out for sonu^ of these wan- 
derers, IoksI their company and influonce exert a 
hurtful and disastrous effect on the minds of 
their children, if they should chauce to make tlieir 
acquaintance. A w^atchful father in writhig to 
his motherless daughter, cautions Iier wdtli re- 
gard to books in ffae following language : iVovv'r 
allow yourself to read books of an immoral ten- 
dency^ whatever attractions they may possess 
from a, refined and fascinating style. Tlujse 
literary embellishments can no more disann false 
piiincipfes * of their fatal tendency than poison 
cap lose its virulence by being mingled witli 
honey. Nay, these very attractions give to had 
books much of their dangerous influence, for 
while they recommend them to the attention of 
the incautious, they too often serve as a channel 
through which the most deadly impressions are 
conveyed to the mind.” — Evangelist » 

MISSIONS IN TTJEKEY. 

“ The spread of Bible truth,” observes a corres- 
pondent of an American journal, “ has been such 
m Turkey for tho last twenty years, that it is 
impossible for me to believe that God is about to 
give the work up %o the destroyer. A distin- 
guished Christian triweller from England, 
recently put the question to the American 
missionaries here, ■whether the statement made 
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by Mi\ Layard in Parliament, that there are 
more than forty towna and Tillages in Tpriey in 
which are Protestant congpegations, is tiaictly 
true ? This led to the writing down of a list m 
names of places, and the cheering fact was estab- 
lished, that in more than fifty towns and villages 
in this empire, there are Protestant assemblies 
for Divine worship on the Lord’s-day! The 
largest of these congregations is that at Aintab, 
about three days isr.B. from Aleppo, where there 
are more t^jan 700 Protestants, and the smallest 
may perhaps not number more ,than three or 
four souls. But yet, in all these difierept places, 
tlie word of God has entered, and some souls 
are found who, we may hope, are his spiritual 
worshippers. And besides these, who have 
op()nly avowed themselves Protestants, risking 
all the consequences, there are luiown to bo 
thousands among the Armenians, in the capital 
and throughout the interior of Turkey, who are 
really Protestant in sentiment, tliough not yet 
.ailliuieiitly moved by religious truth to impel 
them to take an open stand for the gospel before 
ihe world. Now, may we not reasonably hope 
that all this preparation is to bo followed by a 
glorious coruplctioii ? Twenty-live years ago, 
not a single Protestant could be found among 
Jill tlio natives of this land, and Protestantism 
was either wholly nnkiioAVii, or, nhere known at 
all, it was considered as synonymous with in- 
iideliiy and atheism. And, alas! tlio careless 
and worldly lives of most of tlic few foreign Pro- 
testants resident here at that time, gave too 
strong a confirifiation to this original Jesuit 
calujimy. In this respect, also, Ihero has be(3ii 
a very pleasing change, afid we have now serious 
jiiindod Christians living liere, . from England 
and America, and from various parts of the Con- 
tinent, letting their light shine on all arSund. 
Just look for a moment at the fbllowiilg com- 
parative statistics : — • • 

Number of Protestant clergymen labouring in 

Constantinople and its suburbs*ill .... 1830 — » 0 

ditto ditto 1854—19 

Number of Protestant sermons preached on 

every sabbath in different languages in ditto 1830 — 0 
ditto • ditto 1854—26 

Number of Protestant schools in ditto . . . 1830 — 0 

ditto ditto 1854 — 14 

“You will understand that these statistics 
refer to Constantinople and its immediate envi- 
rons alone. In the whole Turkish empire, in- 
cluding Constantinople, there are at the present 
time not fewer than sixty-five Protestant 
preachers ! And I have another pleasing and 
most encouraging fact to state, which is, that 
although among these there qre representatives 
of several difterent branches of the Protestant 
church, yet so far as I know, without at present 
a single exception, they ^ire all labouring har- 
moniously for one and the same great object. 


Epr example, at the metropolis fi?om which I 
now write, among the ninetew cl^irgy^en men- 
ttemed, there %iflcopaliar!«i ^ 
-Congregationalkts, and Liitheri6li%;"|^ one 
Waldensian, find yet hut one spii# 
pinr^e them all ; and they often 
for prayer and conference in regard to ®c*eat 
work in which they are engaged.’* ^ ^ ^ 


HELP ONE ANOTHER. 

A TBAVEUiiEB, who was crossing the Alps, wag 
overtaken by a snow-storm at the top of a high 
mountain. The cold became intense. The air 
was thick with sleet, and the piercing wind 
seemed to penetrate his bones. Still the tra- 
veller for a time struggled on. But at last his 
limbs were benumbed, a heavy drowsiness began 
to creep over him, his feet almost refused to move, 
and he lay down on the snow to give way to that 
fatal sleep which is the last stage of extreme 
cold, and from which ho would certainly never 
Have waked again in^this world. 

Just at that moment ho saw another poor 
ifavellcr coming along the road. The unhappy 
man seemed to be, if possible, in a worse condi- 
tion thcwiiiimsclf, for he too could scarc^ely move ; 
all his powers were frozen, and l>p appeared to be 
just oil the point to die. 

When he saw this poor man, tlie traveller, who 
was just going to lie down to sleep, nuide a great 
eflbii. He roused himself up, and he crawled, 
for he was scarcely able to walk, to liis dying 
fellow-sufierer. 

He tome his hands into his own and tried to 
warm them. He chafed his temples ; he rubbed 
his feet ; he applied friction to his body. And 
all the time he spoke cheering words into his 
ear, and tried to comfort him. 

As ho difl thus, the dying man began to revive, 
his»powers wera» restored, and he felt able to go 
forward. But this was not all, for his kind bene- 
factor, too, was recovered by the efforts which 
lie had made to save his friend. The exertion 
of rubbing made the blood>circulate again in his 
own body. He grew warm by trying to warm 
the other. His drowsiness went off ; he no 
longer wished to slec^ his limbs returWnTftgain 
to their proper fosce, and the two travellers went 
on their way together happy, and congratulating 
one another on their escape. 

Soon the snow-storm passed away ; the 
mountain was crossed, and they reached their 
home in safety. 

Christian, if you feel your heart cold towai'ds 
God, and your soul almost ready to perisli, try 
to dOoSomething which may help anotlier soul to 
life, and make his heart glad, and you will ofben 
find it the best w^ay tp warm, and restore and 
gladden your own. 




WHAT A LITTLIS CUILV MAY DO, 

Abovt twenty years ago, the committee of the 
Bible Society, at the suggestion of the Rev, 
Hugh Stowell, unanimously resolved to distri- 
bute the scriptures among the destitute and poor 
in the West India Islands. A special fund was 
raised for this purpose, and public meetings were held 
in man^r parts of England and Wales in furtherance of 
this design. On the morning after one of these meetings, 
at a town where Dr. Steinkopff Avas the guest of a friend, 
one of his little daughters, accompanied by two or three 
of her younger sisters, presented him with a sealed 
packet, requesting it might hot be opened until he should 
have left the house, saying, “ We hope it may be accepted 
as a small contribution from four Uttle girls, to assist in 
the supply of the holy scriptures to the poor children in 
the West Indies." , 

Her parents had left the room, but there was a gentle- 
man present who had breakfasted with theoi — an inti- 
mate friend of the family — who listened to the. words of 
the dear child with marked interest. That gentleman 
was Dr. SteinkopfTs only companion in a long journey, 
during the rest of the day, and -shortly after taking seats 
in the coach, the seal of the little packet was broken, and 
to his surprise the doctor found it contained nearly jfXrc 
pounds. On his alluding to the scene they had just wit- 
nessed, his companion's eyes filled^ with tears as he said, 
Yes, sir, she is indeed an interesting chil^ ; but she is 
much more, for . she is a pious Christian." ^nd after a 
pause, he said, evidently with deep feeling, “ To that 
child', sir, I am indebted for all my happiness upon earth, 
and all my hopes for eternity." He added, that he had 
been connected in business with her excellent father* but, 
unlike him, was not a believer in the truths of the Bible, 
and had made no secret of his unbelief. On one occasion 
this dear child, then only nine years old,’ was present 
when her father was endeavouring, bpt in vain, to con- 
vince this gentleman of his fatal error. When the pain- 
ful conversation ended, and her father had left the room, 
she modestly asked this gentleman as they were walking 
in the garden, and when no one could overhear them, 
whether she might ask him a question. 

“ Certainly," he replied *, “ any question you please.” 

“ Then," said she, “ have you ever read the new 
testame nt thr ough, with a desire to understand it ?" 

“ f^^'^lcHinswered, “ I nevW have." 

“ Oh I I thought so,” said she, for I am sure you 
would not ha^re spoken of it to my father as you did just 
nOiW, if you had.” And in an earnest manner she added, 
“ Oh 1 do read it, and do wish to understand." 

His concluding words were, “ My dear sir, that child’s 
entreaties did far more than any argument had ever done; 
tht!^ led me to the Bible, and the Bible led me to my 
Saviour.’ *• — Christian Oljserver, 

KxAMPXiES OF EARLY PiETY. — S amukl. — A nd the 
child Samuel grew on, and was in favour both with the 
Lord and also with meh. OnADiAH.-— I, thy servant, 
i^ear the Lord from my youth. Josiah.— W hile he was 

yet young, he began to seek, after the God of David, 
his father. 


THE ANGEL-CHIBD. 

A child sat down at a cottage door, ^ 

When the sabbath light was nearly o er; 

The eve was fading id the wesf. 

And the lengthening shades betokened rest ; 

The stars in the sky with glory stood. 

And loq^ed on the child in his thoughtful mood ; 
He counted their host as they^ onward came. 

Till they showed too man^ to tell their name. 

Yet over the heavens his eye would rove, 

And watch, absorbed, the fair worlds above ; 

Till his mother spoke with an accent mild, 

** What are you thinking of, my child?" 

He started, as if from sleep, and said 

** I am thinking, dear mother" — and turned his head 

• 

“ But of what, are you thinking?"— slie said again. 
And his bright eyes sparkled like summer rain. 

** An angel," he said, “ I wish to be, 

An angel in heaven’s eternity." 

“ But why shouldst thou be an angel, love. 

So far away in the skies above ?" 

Oh, mother — is it not heaven up there. 

And do not the holy angels wear 

The garments of love, and life, and bliss. 

Where God with his light and glory is ? 

I wish I were good, his love to •hare, 

I wish he would send and take me there ! 

I’d wait on him always, and do his will, 

All free from rorrow, Und free from ill." 

Then his mother called him to her knee. 

And he leaned and wept on her bosom free, 

And she wept too, and smoothed his hair, 

And kissed iiis forehead while sitting there. 

Shd tolil him if he would give his heart. 

And choose, while ^oung, “ the better part,’ 

That Jesus woulcST pardon his sins, and then 
Take him to heaven to live again ; 

Then he would dwell with God, and be 
An angel to all eternity. 

He went to his chamber and fell asleep. 

And saw fair angels their vigils keep. 

And heaven — but sickness came about, 

And the light of that mother’s heart went out. 

He breathed his last in her arms, and said. 

As he kissed her lips, ere the spirit fled, 

“ Mother ! I’m going, at last to be, 

An angel in heaven’s eternity.” 

Youth* s Magazine, 


There is only one God. — “How many gods are 
there ?” was a questi^^i once put to a little boy. ‘‘ One,” 
said he. “ How do yovi know that ?” inquired his sister. 
“ Because,” he replied, “ there is not room for any more 
for he fills eveiywhere.’jfe “ Do not I fill heaven and 
earth ? saith the Lord.” 
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JOSKl'H INTEUrJtKTn^G rilABAOH’S DREAM. 


JOSEPH IN EGYPT. 

CHAPTER III. 

"Weeks and montlis crept away, without bring- 
ing deliverance to the young Hebrew captive. 
His days were spent in the enforced companion- 
ship of rough, rudo men, who eitiier by crime 
or misfortune had been cast out from the 
bosom#of Egyptian society, and were condemned 
to the most menial and laborious tasks ; and 
his nights, passed in the (^Jose confinement of 
the prison-house, acquired additional gloom 
from the mocking memories of a happy past 
that would oft-times throng his busy heart, 
the mystery of his present circumstances, and 

No«« June 15. 


the clouds that overhung his future. The hopes 
which for a while ^ had sanguinel y built upon 
the promised intercessions of the reinstated 
butler, had long since crumbled away ; and 
notwithstanding the habitual cheerfulnesc# oj his 
piety, and the reverential submission withTwhich 
he bowed to the will of the God of his fathers, 
seasons of despondency must sometimes have 
supervened, when a desolating sense of his lonely 
and friendless condition would come over his 
spirit, and give birth to transient feelings of 
doubt, distrust, and murmuring. How could 
the favourite and petted son of the good old 
Jacob recall, without a heavy sigh, tlic endear- 
ments of his early home, the venei:able face of 
, Price One Pesns’ 
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his doting fathci', or the lovely pastures and 
verdant slopes of Canaan, over wiich he had 
been wont to rove in fi^edopa, and with which 
all his boyish recollections^ were bound up ? 
and \Nas he to see these fair sights no more P 
was he to hearken no more to the wise counsels 
and divine instriictiongi.. of his aged sire ? Was 
he to be a perpetual outcast from liis brethren — 
a stranger in a strange land, to tlie end of liis 
days ? Was he to be for ever cut off from the 
privileges and blessings of his rising race, and 
become the life-long companion of idolaters ? 
Who can doubt that questionings and thoughts 
like these forced their way into his disquieted 
soul during those days oi* trial and nights of 
solitude ? 

But thoughts such as these, if entertained by 
Joseph, were evil councillors^ and false witnesses 
against Jehovah. Divine Providence had, it* we 
may so express ourselves, need of the young 
man. But his purposes were not yet ripe ; the 
time was not yet fully come; and Joseph, ac-, 
cordingly, must meanwhile bb kept tlie prisoner 
of hope. When the hour arrived, the divinely- 
appointed man, now nearing his thirtieth birth-* 
day, was ready to step from his obscurity, and 
fill the unique and extraordinar^^ost which 
the Loyd had destined him. How full of in- 
struction and solace arc these incidents to all of 
us, and particularly to young men desirous of 
usefulness in the church and in society.* Let us 
emulate the noble, God-fearing Hebrew in his 
firmness of principle, steadfastness of faith, and 
patience of hope ; and God will assiuj^dly, at 
the proper juncture, clear our path, and place 
us in just that sphere for which he has qualified 
us. that belioveth,” like the beautiful 

pattern before us, “ shall not make haste.” 

These few remarks will prepare the reader for 
the announcement of the next groat ‘change in 
the eventful drama of Joseph’s life. The king 
luvd a di'earn. The singular nature, and the still 
more singular repetition of the dream, impressed 
and troubled the mind of Pharaoh exceedingly. 
As usual in cases of perplexity, he had recourse 
to the wise men and magicians who hung about 
the court. On this occasion, however, their 
sagacity If w* at fault ; thcYb were found none 
who were equal to the task of « interpreting the 
dream 4 In <;hi8 emergency, a swift thought, a 
long-fb^jgotten promise, flashes through the mind 
of the chief butler, owho would seem to have 
been in close attendance upon the king. This 
recollection, like a spark of fire falling upon a 
well-laid train, at once disclosed the Divine 
arrangements iowtirds his servant. The butler, 
with self-reproaches foy his own ingratitude, 
recounted to the king the story of the two 
diverse dreams in the prisoiq-house, and spake of 
the remarkable young Hebrew who bad so 
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truthfully interpreted them. Let him be sent 
for instantly,” is the mandate of the anxious 
monarch. Immediately swift messengers de^^art 
from the palace, and ere many hours have elapsed 
the astonished captive, liberated as by a stroke 
of magic from his bonds, finds Jiimself amid 
the dazzling splendours of the Egyj)tian court, 
confronted by the monarch of the Nile, and 
suddenly become the focus of universal interest, 
and of intense expectation, Bift the Presence 
that had gladdened him in the skve-markot 
of Heliopolis, that had fortified him when ex- 
posed to (ifche blandishments of the temptress, 
and that had upheld his spirit beneath the un- 
deserved igpommy of the felon’s cell and the 
culprit’s chain, would not be likely to forsalvc 
him now. Still Avas it true of him, that “ the 
Lord was with him and copious was the sup- 
ply of the spirit of wisdom and understanding 
vouchsafed to him in that critical hour. Tlio 
result of that royal conference is too well knowm 
to lieed recapitulation here. The remainder of 
this i>aper will be chiefly occupied by a few 
references to passages in the book noticed in the 
former chapters, illustrative of the functions 
which Joseph was thus suddenly called uj)()n to 
dmeharge, the titles with which he wasliojiourcd, 
and tho probable cause of those unexamph^d 
phenomena — the seven years of plenty, and the 
seven years of derirth. 

The record of Joseph’s elevation will be found 
in Genesis xli. 41 — 44. His oflice is said to 
have corresponded to the mayor or prefect of 
the palace of the old Prench cdlirt. LTpon the 
new and purely Egyptian designation whlcli lie 
received from Pharaoh, *\ve have the following 
illustrative remarlts. The title evidently eoji- 
sists of two words. Similar examples of tlio 
names‘of princes consisting of two words might 
be cited from 'ilie cojitejuporary monunu'iits. 
The first. of^these words has not yet been found 
in ‘the name of any prince of the epoch oi' 
Josi'ph. But if wo S-ssume tliat it must have 
embodied somo allusion to tho qualities in 
Joseph, on account of which it was conferred on 
him, it presents but little difficulty. It was 
probably tseph-nath — ‘ he who receiveth Neith ’ — 
that is, the inventrix of the art of weaving, and 
tho goddess of wisdom. With the other rfaim^ 
we have still less difficulty. It actually occurs 
in a tomb at Sacchara, as the name of one of the 
prhices of Userchores, about 160 yeai’s before 
Joseph’s time — pah imch. Its import also cor- 

responds exactly with the occasion on which it 
was given. It means, ‘ he who flees from (avoids) 
pollution,’ especially ^adultery.’ So that the 
first name conferrecl by Pharaoh upon Joseph, 
commemorated the divine wisdom to which he 
owed his exaltation ; and the second, Ixis inno- 
cenco of tho crime for which he had so long 
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suffered imprisonment. It is not easy to con- 
ceive of a more perfectly satisfactoiy identification 
than this, when we consider that in these times 
all names, especially new ones, were directly sig- 
nificant allusions to the circumstances to com- 
memorate which they were conferred.” 

Cojisiderable space is devoted by our learned 
and ingenious author to an explanation of what 
he conceives to have been the probable causes of 
the successive 5^ears of plenty and of fiimine. 
Whether i^ may be accepted as a satisfactory 
solution of that remarkable seriea of phenomena, 
must be left to^tlie judgment of th« reader: 
correct or not, however, it is well worthy of 
tlioughtful consideration. Both the;])lcnty and ; 
tlie famine,” he remarks, “w^ould originate in 
some great and marked disturbance of the 
course and measure of the annual overflow'. No 


written on the same rock in the reigns of his 
two immediate successors. With trifling va- 
riations they all ^vo the same height for the 
overflow, which averages thirty feet abovo the 
highest point ever reached by the water ‘ in the 
present day. Sir Gardiner Wilkinson went over 
the same ground three years afterwards, and 
pursued the investigation still further. Ho 
femnd above the point in question vast plateaux 
of Nilo mud on both banks, but many miles 
away from the present course of the river, and 
as barren as tbe sand that drifted over them, 
except when they are cultivated by hand ir- 
rigation.” These visible proofs of tbe far * 
greater elevation of the waters in former times, 
this distinguished explorer traced to a great 
distance down the Nile. Instead, how'ever, of 
attributing these phenomena^ and the fertility 
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such events have since taken place and the 
cii'cumstanccs are altogethcvr ^f so extraordino^ry 
a cliaractcr, that w'e may fairly look for some 
traces of such a disturbance I’einaiuing to this 
day in a land where nothing alters.” It may 
be safely stated tliat in Egypt and the adjacent 
countries, under ordinary cireuiiistances, one 
natural cause, and one only, could possibly have 
given rise to cither of the visitations in question ; 
and that cause was raia. The abundance of it 
made the i)lenty; the want of it made the 
famine. 

“ When Lepsius visited the upper portions of 
the vaUey of the Nile, in 1843, he found engraven 
upon a cliff rising perpendicularly from the 
water’s edge, at Samuch, in^^Upper Nubia, an 
inscription dated in the 23rd year of Amun- 
Timaous, purporting to register the height of the 
overflow that year. Other registers are also 


wliich must have been their result, to a large 
fall of rain increasing the overflow of the Nile, 
the author attributes it also to the gradual 
bursting of a vast lake, wlqch anciently occupied 
the region now known as the plains of Darfur. 
That such an event occurred about the period of 
Joseph’s sway, there^s monumental to 

prove. In the Delta, (that portion of the 
country nearest to the Mediterranean, of which 
alone the inspired narrative seems to speak,) 
where the cultivated surface is bounded on both 
sides by mere plains of sana, the effect of this 
assumed disruption would have been, the dif- 
fusion of the teeming flood over a surface vastly 
more extended than in ordinary years. Of this 
circumstance, the divinely communicated pre- 
science of Joseph would direct him to take the 
utmost possible advantage. , Labourers would 
be sent everywhere to construct, for these new 
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lands, Blvdccs of recession and other necessary 
works for their productiveness, .and the com 
that was afterwards gathered by handfuls would 
now bo sown by handfuls. 



MODE OF EASTEliH ZBBIGATION. 


The author enters into some very ingenious 
explanations of the mode in which th^ gradual 
overflow of the lake would take place, hut upon 
these particulars we need not here dwell. It is 
sufficient to have noted the curious fact, that 
the monuments of Egypt are thus in harmony 
with the divine records, and that they prove 
that when a period of unusual fertility was to 
be brought about, an agency equal e- to the 
occasion was developed- 

Our exhausted space will not allow us to 
review the process of reasoning by which our 
author attempts to account for the seven years 
of famine that ensued, in accordance with the 
Divine prediction by the lips of Josdph. Eor 
this, such of our readers as may desire to pursue 
the subject further, are referred to the deeply 
interesting work to which we are already so 
much indebted.'**’ We can only remark, in 
conclusion, that the failure of the usual crops is 
supposed to have arisen primarily from a greatly 
deficient fall of rain in the highlands of Ethiopia ; 
whil e - ima ca lamity would b^earfully augmented 
by the difficulty which the >\^ters would ex- 
perience in^threading the mazy channels now 
left btt^e by the previous draining of the vast 
lake, and in whose sjin-cracked and thijrsty bed 
a large portion of the scanty supply would be 
intercepted and absorbed. This, under the same 
conditions, would continue to be the case from 
year to year, until the waters had worn for 
themselves a new channel to the lower regions 
of Egypt. Wliatever may have been the 

Israel in Egypt.’' LonSon ; Seeleys. 1854. 


immediate causes of this calamitous visitation, 
however, it was foreseen and mercifully foretold 
by God, so that by timely economical arrange- 
ments its more terrific consequences were 
averted ; while out of this great national 
disaster, God, in his wonder-worlmig providence, 
evolved much spiritual good. 


ETEENITY! ETEENITY! 

Employ whateyer efibrts you can to impress 
upon youf mind some notion «of eternity, yet 
none can reach the awful reality. Think of 
centimies as^ numerous as the hours since time 
began. Will this represent eternity ? Ah no ! 
eternity is longer. Count ages in number as 
the moments of those centuries: — eternity is 
longer. Add to the vast amount other years, as 
numerous as the drops of morning dew: still 
eternity is longer. Think of as many ages more 
as there are grains of dust to form the world : — 
eternity is longer. Tell all the droj)s of rain aud 
flakes of snow that have fallen from the creation 
to this day: — eternity is longer. Add to all 
these as many centuries more as there are drops 
tcK, fill the ocean, or sands to form its bed : — 
eternity is longer. At the end begin agaiu, and 
multiply the mighty numbers ten thousand times 
pver: — oh, awful thought ! — eternity is longer! 
Not only does it exceed all those ages, which 
none but God can comprehend, but all these arc 
less, in comparison to eternity, than an atom to 
the world, a drop to the ocean, %jr the twinkling 
of an eye to all these years. 

Many are already living in eternity. There 
live Adam and ifoah, and the long-lived patri- 
archs, who sought a better country. Tlic inha- 
bitantc of the old world, who perished in the 
deluge, pnd these of Sodom and Gomorrah, are 
in eternity — wretched spirits m prison. In 
etsmity^ tne pious of many departed ages live 
an(J rejoice. Enoclv who wont to heaven almost 
five thousand years ago, has ever since been 
living in eternity. There, too, arc the triflers of 
past ages — ^the rich, the great, the noble; in 
their day men of renown ; the pleasure-taking, 
the worldly of every class. The world has long 
forgotten them ; but they are living in eternity. 
How different are their thoughts about time and 
eternity — about this world and another, to what 
they once were ! How different ere long will be 
yours ! 

Yes! there is another solemn question for 
every one: ^'‘What will eternity he to rtveV\ Here 
the answer turns on what I am — whether a child 
of God, or a follower of the world ; and accord- 
ing to my state will be my future lot — a lot 
without change, for ever. 

To the impenitent and unconverted, eternity 
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^v^ll bo one long dark night of iminixed woo. 
Man is so sinfid, Ihat unless renewed by the 
Holy Spirit^ and delivered from sin by the death 
and righteousness of the Saviour, through faith 
in him, he cannot enter heaven. The Lord Jesus 
said, “ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a 
man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot 
enter tlie kingdom of God,” “He that be- 
lioveth on the Son hath everlasting life ; and he 
that believcth ftot tlie Son shall not see life, but 
the wratlj of Cxod abideth on him.” Most 
fearful are these words. Thc^ compassionate 
Saviour represcifts the future ruin of tbe impeni- 
tent as dreadful beyond all conception. It is 
outer darkness, unquenchable fire— a furnace of 
fire. In hell, “ their worm dieth not, and tlie 
lire is not quenched;” and when tho wetched 
victims of sin lift up their eyes, being in tor- 
ments, tormented in that flame, a great gulf 
that none can ever pass divides them from hope 
and happiness. 

In the case of the impenitent^ their wretched- 
ness will bo aggravated by tho consciousness of 
the loss incurred. Hopes, privileges, friend- 
ships, comforts, pleasures — all have ended — all 
are lost ! Tho character borne will increase tlio 
wretchedness of every lost soul : “ Ho whicli»is | 

lilthy, let him bo filthy still.” Every evil passion | 
and wicked disposition will be matured to dread- 
ful perfection. Haired to God, and enmity to 
liim, will reign as they reign in Satan now. 
Think of the wicked, when displaying in malice, 
revenge, hatred, and cruelty, most of Satan’s 
infernal imago.* How dreadful would it be to 
spend an hour in such society! but what will it 
be to abide in it to ali eternity, ever suflering, 
yet never hoping for an end to misery ? A 
speedy end comtis to all tho pleasures of impeni- 
tent sinners iji this world — a last delight* a last 
laugh ; but in eternity no end t(^ their sorrows ; 
no last pang, no last sigh, no last waij o^ woe, no 
last shriek of despair. • 

But the subject furnitfligis a very opposite 
view. What is eternity to the righteous ; to 
those who are justified and accepted through the 
blood and righteousness of Christ ? One long 
and ceaseless day of brightness without a cloud, 
of joy without a pain, of triumph without a fear, 
of holiness without a blemish. “ Jesus said, In 
my Bather’s house are many mansions. I go to 
prepare a place for you. I will come again, and 
receive you unto myself; that where I am, yo 
may be also.” “ The righteous shall shine forth 
as the sun in the kingdom of their Father.” 

“ Ood«himself shall be with them, and be their 
God : and God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes ; and there shall* be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying ; neither shall there 
be any more pain.” Joy will flow from a 
thousand springs ; joy from boundless good pos- 


sessed. Joy will flow from tho character borne 
of perfect holiness and loveliness— ^and all for 
ever ! J oy from the happy company with whicli 
they mingle, and all will be perfected by the 
presence of their God and Saviour: “In. thy 
presence is fulness of joy, at thy right hand are 

E leasures for evermore.’*’ For evermore! De- 
ghtful thought ! — all for ever ! Time brought 
an end to their sorrows ; eternity brings none to 
their joys. There was a last sigh, a last groan, a 
last pang, a last tear ; but there will be no last 
rapture, no last song of praise. 

There is but one way to secure this eternal 
salvation. Acceptance in Christ, and pardon 
through his blood, secures safety to the soul; 
and none are safe but those who listen to his in- 
vitation, and whose all is committed to his care. 
Flee to him, believe in him, trust aaid love him, 
and be blessed to eternity. 


THE NAJSIE IN THE SAND. 

Alone, I walkA fne ocean strand, 

‘ A pearly shell was in my hand, 

1 stoop'd and wrote upon the sand 
My name, the year, the day. 

• As onward from the spot I pass’d. 

One lingering look I fondly cast, 

A wave came rolling high and fast, 

And wash'd my lines away. 

And so, methought, 'twill shortly be 
With every mark on earth from me ! 

A wave of dark oblivion's sea 
• Will sweep across the place 
Where I have trod the sandy shore 
Of time, and been to be no more : 

Of me — my day— the name I bore 
To leave no track nor trace. 

And yet with Him who counts the sands, 
And holds the waters in His hands, 

I Ijnow a lasting record stands 
Inscribed against my name : 

Of all th^s mortal part has wrought — 

Of all this thinking soul has thought, 
And from these fleeting moments caught, 
For glory or for shame. 


THE MEDICAL ^MISSIONARY 
IN, CHINA^ 

A FEW years ag<j it was our hi^^piness to travel 
down to Cambridge with an emiiW3nt medical 
missionary from China. Wc are remiiuied of 
our conversation with him gn reading the follow- 
ing communication from the “ Chinese Reposi- 
tory,” a magazine published in Canton. How 
affectingly does it pourtray the miseries of 
heathenism, and how vividly are we reminded of 
him who not only did good to the souls of men, 
but*ministercd also to th*e relief of their bodily 
necessities. In the East hospitals for animals 
were long known, but it has been reserved for 
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the gospel to introduce them for the benefit 
of man, A lesson at the same time, we may add, 
is here taught to the drunkard in the description 
of the cure of those who have been enslaved to 
the vice of opium eating. 

Tlie most interesting part of my labours in a 
moral, if not professional, point of view,” \mtes 
the missionary, has been the treatment of opium 
patients, several hundreds of whom are living wit- 
nesses to the success of the means employed for 
their relief. Success has been mainly owing to 
the stringent conditions with which they are 
compelled to comply in order to their reception 
as patients. Only the most resolute, or those 
who, impoverished by the expensive vice, are 
outcasts, and destitute alike of means of procur- 
ing the drug, and even the necessaries oi life — 
persons who have no other resource, and to 
whom existence is a burthen — are found willing 
to submit to the ordeal. The agony of the 
poor creatures at first is indescribable ; yet ani- 
mated by hope on ono side, and terrified at thu 
prospect of an early and mifcrablo death on. the 
other, a majority of them endure it all, until a 
natural appetite for wholesome nourishment is 
excited, when they may be considered safe. 

“The desolating curse of intempdS’ifuce in 
western lands has been stayed through the 
agency of temperance societies ; but were such 
means in accordance with the spirit of the 
Chinese government they woTild prove of no 
avail. There is wanting that nice moral sense in 
public opinion, which renders the viol^ion of a 
pledge dishonourable; nor does there texist in 
China that public spirit, leading to sacrifice and 
self-denial for a principle, which is the main- 
spring and support of that movement. The 
philanthropist, who desires the melioration of 
this largo portion of the human family, can con- 
fide only in the divinely appointed remedy re- 
vealed in the gospel ; hence, our •hopes are fixed 
upon the successful prosecution of the mis- 
sionary enterprise, which is the only effectual 
antidote to the bane, and which of itself can 
improve their moral •and physical condition. 
Subordinate to this grand desigi»aro the labours 
of the medical missionary. 

“ I^thitie^nade repeated efforts to be allowed 
to prescribe regularly for the inmates of the 
Ningpo prison, but the authorities have uni- 
form^ shown themselves unfavourable to the 
design, and I have •obtained access only under 
peculiar circumstances. On the last occasion I 
attended at the request of the district magis- 
trate to see a Eunkien pirate, who had been 
wounded in the action in which ho was captured. 
His capture, and that of his comrades, had ^loen 
reported at the provincial capital, where tho}^ 
were to be sent for decapitation. My patient 
had a compound fracture of the knee-joint and 


lower half of the thigh, in which some of the balls 
were still lodged. The officers imagined that 
the removal of the balls, and the application of 
foreign medicines, would fit the prisoner for his 
fatal ioiirney ; removal in his present state they 
found impracticable. More than two weeks had 
elapsed since the^ injury, and the limb, in a sad 
state of putrefaction, presented such a hideous 
spectacle, that no one would undertake to cage 
him ; or if once tlirust within ttfe small cage in 
which culprits are carried, none could, be found 
to hear such & burden; no policeman would 
attend liim, nor would any boaffinan receive such 
a passenger. The poor creature lay under a 
shed on thevdamp ground, a few wisps of straw 
had been placed under him when first brought 
in, and these were decomposing from the quan- 
tity of matter with which they were saturated. 
He was even unable to turn himself from side 
to side ; no one approached him, his wound had 
never been washed or covered, and tho miserable 
-fare of tho prison was slioved within his reach. 
When I had myself washed the man, and 
dressed his wound, a prisoner was sent to aid 
me in placing him ip a comfortable position. 
Amputation ojt' tho thigh at tho upper third was 
evidently called for, but I did not think him a 
legitimate subject for the surgeon’s art; his 
knife would bo debased were it employed to 
render facile tlie axe of the executioner. The 
authorities were therefore informed, that imme- 
diate amputation would afford tho prisoner a 
chance for his life, and that I would gladly per- 
form the amputation, provided, that in tho event 
of his surviving the operation, he should bo sot 
at liberty ; othenviso, Dcould do nothing. Tho 
reply was that iny ‘ proposition should be consi- 
dered a mere polite refusal. The culprit had 
doubtless justly incurred tho extreme penalty of 
tho lav*; but fhc'cnds of justice would liave 
been b^ttejr answered by his life than by liis 
death. Some of thejpolice called on mo a week 
affX3rwards, making* a sort of complaint of my 
prognosis : ‘ You said the fellow would die iii 
four or five days, and he is still alive !’ I suc- 
ceeded in convincing them, that I could not 
havo been far out in my reckoning, and ihc'y 
went away satisfied. The poor man lingered 
several days longer. His companions in crime, 
several in number, were soon after beheaded at 
Hangchau. No pen is adequate to describe 
accurately • the horrors of a Chinese prison. 
Suffice it to say that they would surprise and 
shock even those who are best acquainted with 
the sordid and cruel ch^acter of this •people. 
Truly, in China a jg’ison is a mine of wretched- 
ness and woe, • sister to the tomb.* ** 

Surely statements like these should stimulate 
us to send tho gospel with its humanizing in- 
fluences, and should lead us to value and prize 
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tlio blessings which ^Ye so lavishly enjoy in 
our own land. 


OUR ENOLISH SAILORS. 

AS THEY WEBE AKD AS THEY MAT BE. 

At a time when the public attention is drawn 
BO much towaills our navy, a little work* from 
the ])fm of Rear-admiral Sir William E. Parry 
lias just appeared, which well deserves a wide 
circulation amoifgst all classes of sapors. As 
the governor of Greenwich Hospital, and the 
explorer of the arctic regions, the^ writer has 
eminent claims to speak with authority, and 
most interesting are his statements, which serve 
to elucidate, in the strongest manner, the value 
of piety to seamen, and the compatibility of 
godliness *with efficiency in nautical duties. 
Happily this is no new thing, as the names of 
admirals Gambier, Brenton, and others will 
l^rovo. All fresh testimonies to such a truth are, 
however, delightful to meet with. 

Sir Edw^ard thus graphically and most accu- 
rately paints tlio character of our English seamen, 
at the beginning of this century, when their beet 
interests were so deplorably neglected : — 

If, in the year 1803, you beheld the British 
seaman close-reefing the maintopsail in a severe 
gale, or furling it in a liurricanc, constructing a 
ral’t from a hoj)eless wreck in the midst of the 
most fearful breakers, lighting at his gun against 
the deadliest ocfds, or (lashing in a slender six- 
oared gig to board an enemy’s vessel, you saw, 
indcHjd, a specimen of iogged, perseverance, of 
daring intrepidity, of cool unflinching determina- 
tion, such as, I believe, the world could scarcely 
ecjual, certainly such as nothing could exctTl. 

But behold him apart from <in^ of these trying 
duties — the gale abated, the enterprise aehievecl, 
the battle won — behold him returned into htfr- 
bonr, landing at some sea-^^jt>rt, his hard-oarr*ed 
wages in his x>ockot, and the man left to his OAvn 
devices — and truth compels mo to say that, 
under these circumstancies, there was little in 
him left to admire or imitate — almost every- 
thing, alas! to deprecate and deplore. The reck- 
less folly, the more than childish extravagance, 
of lighting his i)ipe with one-pound notes, or 
forcing a handful of silver into the hand of the 
first beggar he met on the beach, might well 
excite a smile upon the gravest countenance. 
But reckless folly and childish extravagance 
were n«)t the most deiflorable delinqueijcies with 
which the seaman on shore^might be charged. 

“ A Loctnre on tlie l^Jharacter, Condition, and Kespon- 
Mbiliti('s of British Seamen,^’ by Hear- Admiral Sir Wil- 
liam Edward Parry. London : Harrison & Sons. 


A slave to drunkenness, and every other sensual 
passion which tends to degrade and defile the 
body and to destroy tho soul ; rushing headlong 
into the wildest excesses ; abandoning himself to 
tho indulgence of every sin ; he became an pasy 
prey to the vilest of both sexes, who are alw^ays 
lying in wait to pounce upon the warm-hearted 
but unguarded sailor.” 

After detailing tho various institutions that 
have been formed for the seaman’s benefit, Sir 
Edward thus ably combats tho notiou that 
seamen aro spoiled for their duties by becoming 
truly religious : — 

“ In fact, tbo real truth lies all tho other w’ay. 
I wall venture to assert that there is no honest 
calling, no lawful situati(3n in life, to tho duties 
of which the religion of Christ is laot a liol]), 
instead of a hindrance. And I now desire to 
testify most unequivocally, from my own ex- 
perience, that this is especially the case with 
respect to the business and duties of a Britisli 
giailbr. It happened that, among tho docu- 
ments I consulted When jiroparing this lectur(', 
and which were furnished to me by the kijidiiess 
8f friemds, was a report of a speech of my own 
at a meeting of the Naval and Militjiry Bible 
Society? ^^ist after I had engaged in one of tlio 
Arctic e*x])e(litions that cntcrjjriso ’which, 

as you know, has recently beem (^oinjiletcxl by 
Caiitain Maclure and his gallant coinj)anions. 
On that occasion, I find that these were my 
Avords: — ‘I have lately had the honoui', and I 
may truly say tho happiuess, of commanding 
British seamen under circumstances requiring 
the utmost activity, implicit and immediate obe- 
dience, and the most rigid attention to discipline 
and good order ; and I am sure that the main- 
tenance of all these among us was, in a great 
measure, OAving to the blessing of God ux)on our 
humble endeavours to improve tho religious and 
mtral character of our men. In the schools 
established on board our ships during the winter, 
religion Avas made tho primary object ; and tho 
result was every way gratifying and satisfactory. 
It has convinced mo thalp true religion is so far 
from being a hindrance to the arduous duties of 
that station in which it has jfleased Providence 
to cast tho seaman’ ff’lot, that, on the ’ crOutrary, 
it will alwrays incite him to their performance 
from the highest and most pow^erftil mcitwes. 
And I Avill venture to predict that, in propbl’tToji 
as this spring of action is more and more intro- 
duced among our sailors, they will become such 
as every Englishman would Avish to see th(^m. 
To this fact, at least, I can, on a small scjilc, 
bear the most decided testimony, (and the 
frieryls of religion wall fqera pleasure in liaving 
the fact announced,) that tho very best seamen 
on board the ‘Heclq^’ — such, I jru'an, as w'^cre 
always called upon in any cases of extraordinary 
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emergency — were, witViout exception, those who 
had thought the most seriously on religious sub- 
jects ; and that, if a still more scrupulous selec- 
tion were to be made out of that number, the 
choice would fall, without hesitation, on two or 
three iudividuals possessing dispositions and 
scntimciits eminentlv Christian.’ ” 

But it is not only by statements like these, ! 
important as they are, that Admiral Parry sup- 
ports his assertions. He also corroborates them 
by the following truly pleasing biographical 
illustration ; — 

‘‘ And now, as I stand before you this evening, 
after an interval of more than thirty years, I 
desire deliberately to set my seal to the same 
truth. I could name several instances of it; 
but I can only detain you with one. John 
Q-ordon was a seaman, who, in the year 1819, 
joined the Polar expedition under my command, 
from one of the whaling ships in Baffin’s Bay. 
Ho was a native of Orkney, a tall, well-built, 
athletic man, near six feet high, and an active 
and competent seaman ; hiit he was a careless 
swearing fellow, and though by no means a 
drunkard, yet, like too many other sailor^i, 
thought it no harm to commit excesses in that 
way. The winter came, and we were# frozen up 
ill the icc in Melville Island— about 100 miles 
from the place where (as you may liave lately 
heard) Captain Maelure, iu the ‘ Investigator,’ 
is now locked up in the Bay of Mercy, having 
penetrated to that point from the opposite direc- 
tion hy way of Behring’s Strait. We established 
an evening school for reading and writ^ig, under 
the zealous superintendence of my dear and 
valued friend, Mr. William Hooper, long since 
gone to his rest ; and many of our men derived ^ 
great advantage from it. Among these was 
Joh]i Gordon, who learned to read that winter, 
and especially to read the Bible, And from the 
time that he began to do this^ in earnest, gnd 
with a sincere desire to profit by it, he became 
an altered character : an oath never escaped his 
lips, and before that voyage concluded, he was a 
sober, serious, earnest Christian, and an example 
to all around him of what a Christian ought to 
be ; zealous now^ as he had never been before, 
for 41;;;, honour of his God, and more than ever 
zealous in the performance of^his duties to man. 

‘‘ f havediis fine, tall, powerful figure now' he- 
foro*jnc, stalking across the ice when it w'as 
breaking up with violence almost under his feet, 
with the end of a six-inch hawser" over one 
shoulder, and an axo on the other to make a 
hole in the ice for an anchor to secure the ship 
from danger, often requiring unusual activity 
and nerve ; for in such cases, John Gordon was 
the man always called for, and the man always 
at hand. The year after our return to England, 
a fresh Arctic expedition ^Yas fitted out under 


my command ; and, io my great srttlyfacllon, one 
of the first men who presented themselves Io 
accompany me, was John Gordon, to whom 1 
gladly gave one of the best petty officers’ ratings. 
And I reckoned greatly on tlic example such a 
man would set to all my crew. But God, in 
his mysterious providence, had ordered it other- 
wise. When the ship had dropped down to 
Gravesend, Gordon w'as sent in a boat one 
morning to lay out a kedge-ancuor. In throw- 
ing the anchor out of the boat, one of the flukes 
caught the gunwale, bringing it to the w'ater’s 
edge. TJJio tide running very strong, Gordon 
saw that the boat must' be swamped and the 
crew greatly endangered, if the anchor was not 
instantly released. He flew from the stern- 
sheets past the other men, and hy the utmost 
effort of his own muscular power lifted the 
anchor clear, just in time to save the boat. But, 
in so doing, he neglected his own jx^rsonal 
safety. As the anchor ran down, the bight of 
the hawser got round liis body, and dragged him 
out of the boat — and Ave have never seen John 
Gordon from tliat moment to this ! I cannot 
describe the sensation this melanclioly catas- 
trophe occasioned iii^ the ship, for Gordon was 
respected and beloved hy aU. Eor my own 
part, I can never think of that Christian seaman 
without feelings of sincere affection, and his 
memory will be dear to me as long as I live. 
But the loss WMS only ours — not his. Gordon 
loved, and read, and prayed over his Bible, and 
so sure as that Bible is true, he is now safely 
moored in that haven, where thvre are no storms 
to agitate, no waves to roll, hut all is rest, and 
peace, and joy c'vci; and ever ! Can it ho 
necessary for me to add that if I commanded a 
sliip again, it would be my pleasure to have her 
majirvtd with John Gordons 

Wo%bcg to'' give the Avork our hearty coiri- 
monda^ioij, as admirably adapted for distribution 
ai our sea-port toAvns. It is jdeasing to reflect 
tlvit such an inBti1:ii1?ion as Greenwich Hospital 
is presided over hy such a man. 






^ THE CLAIMS OF THE SABBATH 
UPON MERCHANTS/^ 

I. COULD THEY DO WITHOUT IT? 

•A PEW days since, stopping into one of 
onr great commercial koiises, tlio floor 
,of wlTicli was covered witlj boxes of 
merchandise awaiting transportation, 
1 said to one of the ckrlcg, calling him 
by name, What -would yon young men do 
without a Sunday?” ‘'What would wc 
do ?” ho replied," wc could not do at all. 
It would bo impossible for us to got on 
without Sunday in the other portions of tlie 
year ; and not to have it at this season, would 
Ireah w.s- rir/ht up at once. It is indispensable 
to us,” ho added, "for physical rest, and a 
great deal more so that our minds may g(‘t 
I'eposo from this care and anxiety which are so 
crushing to us.” Ilis* appearance gave em- 
j^ha-sis to every word ho uttered. I had s^en 
liim at tlie commencement of " the season,” and 
marked his fine, bright countenance, and his 
elastic step. Again, in the interval I had seen 
him, and heard him say, on a Saturday afternoon, 
" 1 have not been in my bed until one or two 
o’clock, a single night this week.” And now 
his check wa^ hlanchod, he had become very 
thin, and liis whole aspect and gait were stamped 
with lassitude and oxlmustioi:^. I have cited him 
as a witness on this subject, because -svhilo he is 
a very estimable young man, and a most faithful 
and eflicient cliTk, he is not, I believe, a professor 
of rtOigion ; and with a ceriaiif class oi* persons, 
lliis circumstance may impart additional weight 
to his testimony. But, in truth, it would n<»t ho 
requisite to select witness^ai in order to ostjj3lish 
the necessity of a weekly rest. You would bo 
safe in going at random into any of our counting- 
houses, or in polling the entire mercantile com- 
munity on this question : there could bo but 
one response to the question, " Is Sunday essen- 
tial to the proper prosecution of commercial 
business ?” This, however, is but a partial 
statoment of the truth. The sabbath is not 
essential to the merchant only, but to men of 
every occupation, and of all climes and kindreds. 
This is the teaching alike of the Bible, of science, 
and experience. 


* From ‘‘ The Bible in the Counting-house,” Bosworth, 
London — a work which ■^’'C again take the opportunity of 
cordially i-ecoinmending to our readers. 


It is scarcely a figure to characterize 
it as the palladium of our liberties. Tho 
hTstorical fact is of pregnant import, that 
despots, whether political or sacerdotal, have ^ 
always been hostile to the evangelical sabbath. It 
was in logical harmony witli the whole genius of 
the Stuart dynasty, that James I, and after him 
Charles I, should attempt to break down the sab- 
bath by imposing tho " Book of Sports ” upon tho 
British people. It is in keeping with the s])irit 
which controls, and has always controlled, tlie 
European despotisms, that they should encourage 
their subjects to turn tho sabbath into a day of 
amusemeiifc. A nation that toils for six days and 
frolicks the seventli, is about as lit material for 
a tyrant as eouU. bo desired. But a tyrant 
could do nothing with a people wlio had I'reo 
access to the biblc, and assembled every Sunday 
in their sanctuaries to listen to the faithful 
preachmg of tlie gos]^el. Such a people would 
hai'o too much inttdligenco to wear tho yoke of 
an oppressor. They would uuderstand their 
riglits and have tho courage to assort them. 
Neither crown nor mitre could terrify them into 
a servile submission to wrong, nor put off their 
doniancUfor their proper frauchises with a sop 
of bemarly amusements. This is but too well 
underwood in the countries referred to. Jn 
Spain, in Austria, in Franco, in Italy, the grand 
policy of the reigning authorities, civil and eccle- 
siastical, is to keep the people in ignorance of the 
bible ; to deny them all instructive prcacliiug, 
prevent ^ven the private study of the scriptures, 
^nd make tl]^ sabbath (after tho morning ser- 
vice !) a scene of mirth and dissipation. If wo 
are to preserve and transmit to other times, a 
government the reverse of all thc^se — a govern- 
ment, free, just, enlightened, beneficent in all its 
tendencies, and supported, not bjr the bayonets 
of a standing army, native or foreign, but by the 
generous affections of its citizens,, w;S 4 iaLUst re- 
verse the means and implements of their policy, 
and secure to* our entire populujbion an open 
BiniiE and a schiptural sabbatii. * , 

m ^ 

III. ITS REPOSE IS NECESSARY Ip THE HEALTHY ACTION OF 
THE MIND, 

Repose is as essential to the mind as tb tho 
body, A British writer has observed, "Wo 
never knew a man work seven days in a week, 
wjio did not kill himsejf or kill his mind.” The 
records of our insane asylums will supply pain- 
ful confirmation of^this remark. Scores of mer- 
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cliaats have paid, in these institutions, the 
penalty of a devotion to business which robbed 
them of their weekly rest. The brain will not 
bear the continued tension of the counting-house, 
the feverish excitement of an insatiate craving 
after wealth. It gets dizzy with looking for 
ever at figures and calculations, flitting from one 
speculation to another, counting its losses, anti- 
cipating its gains, contriving new Bchemca, 
plotting and counter-plotting against competi- 
tors, all its energies on the stretch, all its time 
swallowed up, its whole being concentrated in 
the one inexorable passion of accumulation ; — 
how is it possible that the brain s/iould stand all 
tlds P ‘‘I should have been a dead man,’’ said 
a ^stinguished financier and capitalist, referring 
to the memorable epoch of ’37, “ had it not been 
for the sabbath. Obliged to work from morning 
to night through the whole week, I felt on 
Saturday, €%)ecially on Saturday afternoon, as 
if I must have rest. It was like going into a 
dense fog. Everything looked dark and gloomy, 
as if nothing could be save4f I dismissed aU, * 
and kept the sabbath in the good old way. On 
Monday it was all sunshine, Biit had it not* 
been for the sabbath, I have no doubt I should 
have been in my grave.” There was soinjd phi- 
losopliy as well as piety in his course. Some men 
would have said ho “ lost a day ” every week by 
it. lie knew that a dear head for six days would 
bo of more value to him than an additional twenty- 
four hours with an overtasked and distracted 
brain ; and he took the only way to segire it. 

[V. IT COUNTEBACTS TIJE FORMATION OF A WORLD A SPIRIT. 

A well-spent sabbath does much more for the 
nind than secure to it needful rest and refresh- 
nent. It helps to counteract that cramping 
i,nd mercenary tendency so often alluded to, as 
ncident to alue of trafficking. A simple change 
if scene or occupation is useful to jiU the power^. 
)ur perceptive and reasoning faculties, if kept 
o a monotonous routine of subjects, lose either 
heir vigour or their symmetry. You can well 
.nderstand what sort of a mind a boy would 
lave, who should study nothmg but arithmetic, 
r notliing but orthography, from one year’s end 
o ano ther. _ And the case must be still worse 
nth an individual whose whole time and thoughts 
re absorbed /rom new year’s-day to Christmas 
a bu;^ig and soiling. Every merchant knows 
l^e relief derived from a summer’s excursion into 
be country or to tlie sea-shore. You return 
?oi)> these rambles not simply with improved 
ealth, but with a sensible increase of mental 
:jtivity and energy. Fresh air and exercise 
ave done their share of this ; but they have not 
one it all. Instead cfF looking for ever •at 
dgers, and counters, and shelves of ginghams 
ad calicoes, and packing-hbxes, and drays, you 


have been looking upon the green fields, and the 
ocean, and the starry firmament. The secret of 
this is, that you have thrown off for a while tlie 
drag-chain of business, and given mind and body 
a holiday. Your established trains of thought 
have been broken in upon. Goods and cus- 
tomers and discounts and bills payable, and the 
other common-places which constitute your 
daily intellectual rations during so large a 
portion of the year, Lave been rt-placed, for the 
time, with condiments of a very difli^rent cha- 
racter. And jfcou have returned to your count- 
ing-houseg, with broader view?j of life and a 
juster consciousness of your powers, than you 
had before you took this vacation. 

Let this illustrate what the sabbath will do 
for you — what it actually is doing for all wdio 
keep it properly. One of its most obvious and 
uniform effects, is to enlarge one’s horizon. As 
you sit from d<ay to day in your counting-houses, 
or make your diurnal visit to the Exchange, or 
lose yourselves in abstruse calculations, or hurry 
through one transaction after another with your 
customers and agents, you are very apt to sup- 
pose that w^hat you see and hear and feel around 
you, is the world; that Ibis great domain of com- 
merce (“ great,” as you view it) comprises the 
centre and circumference of your being; and 
that, so matters prospcT here, you need not 
concern yourselves about objects and interests 
which “lie beyond.” The day of rest dispels 
this illusion. It takes you to an eminence 
which shows you how insignificant a portion of 
“the world” the realm of meiH^andizo is, and 
how fatally you wrong your own intellectual 
nature, by shutting it upt among the ships and 
spindles of commerce. Not only does it suspend 
the current of secular tlioiight and feeling which 
is wearing such deep and jagged clianuels into 
your moral beiAg through tbo week, but the 
themes ij offers to your contemplation are the 
nobiest to which the human mind can be di- 
rected. “ The instmfttion dispensed on this 
day ” — I use the eloquent language of a wwking 
man — “ is of a character calculated to expand, 
refine, and sublimate the mind. It embraces a 
boundless range of topics, from the simplest 
elements of knowledge appreciable by the dullest 
intellect, to tlie most recondite mysteries that 
baffie the highest reason. It unseals the fomi- 
tain-head of truth in the nature of God. It 
unlocks the treasures of divine philosophy in 
creation, in providence, and in redemption. It 
impresses into its sacred service whatever is 
beautiful in nature, grand in science, anti in- 
structive in art; whatever is piuo in ethics, 
lovely in virtue, arfd sublime in revelation ; 
whatever is monitory in the past, jierilous in the 
present, and inspiriting in the future. It leads 
the mind backward to the ages before 4;he flood, 
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to tho paradisaical state of man, to the origin of 
. the iiniverse, and thence to the vast solitudes of 
a past eternity ; or it urges tho shrinking spirit 
forwards through the valley of the shadow of 
death — through the dark and populous empire 
of the grave — into the august presence of the 
Judge of all the earth — to the home of the 
beatified — to the pandemonium of the wicked — 
and outwards into the immensities of tho ever- 
lasting future f It addresses itself to all the 
faculties avd passions of tlie soul ; it illumines 
the understanding, sobers the judgment, thrills 
tho heart, softdhs tho feelings, enejjgises the 
conscience, and sanctifies the deepest affections 
of our mysterious nat\ire.” 

V, Tins SABBATH BHOUIJ) BE PHIZED. 

So munificent a gift should bo faithfully 
applied to its prescribed objects. To pervert or 
neglect it, is to superadd tho guilt of a base in- 
gratitude to the criminality of a most perilous 
neglect of your own souls. It places you in the 
midst of your households, and, while it enkiudles 
your mutual affection, revives the impression of 
your responsibility as well for their spiritual as 
th(;ir secular training. It admonishes you of 
your stewardship, and shows you whose hand»it 
is tliat luis prospered you, and to wiiat uses it 
behoves you to appropriate your wealth. It 
deadens your grovelling attachments, refines and 
elevates your feelings, brings you into fellowship 
with the wisest and best of tlio race, and makes 
you “ co-workers with (lod ” himself in saving 
and blessing a l8st world. All this the sabbath 
does for every one who remembers it to keep 
it holy.” 


THE MONK AND HIS.MISSAi. 

• • 

It was at a book-stall in tho cit]^ that, one 
morning, in turning over some ancienl^, much- 
worn, black-lettered volulnos, S took up ^ne 
consisting of olden legends. Some of tho tales 
therein were heated rhapsodies of wild fanatics, 
and some were silly, even to the w^eak simplicity 
of cliUdhood — a reproach to those who penned 
them; but one there was of so strange a cha- 
racter, that it for a time spelled mo to the spot, 
oven as a bird that lights upon a limed twig. 
Per some time I pored with eagerness on its 
soiled and time-stained pages, and then putting 
down the price that was marked upon its 
leathern cover, hurried homeward with my pur- 
chase.« 

On arriving at my abode, I was soon busy 
witli my book, w'hich contained a number of 
narratives. The one I began to read was called 
“The Monk and liis Missal;” and, hero and 
there, the pen of some thoughtful reader had 
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interlined it with remarks, sometimes between 
the printed lines, and sometimes on the margin 
of the pages. Tlie narrative itself, a little 
modernized, runs thus : — , 

It is the hour of midnight, and dark risos the 
abbey walls against tlie starless sky. The 
frowning roofs and flying buttresses spread far 
and wide, and pillar, niche, and arch, and sculp- 
tured effigy are lost, or but dimly seen amid the 
gloom. Regarded in tho dubious darkness, tho 
building has no beauty, presenting to the eye a 
heavy and shapeless mass. 

• A lamp is dimly burning in a solitary cell, 
where, habited in gown of grey, a monk is 
seated, with his sunken eyes intently fixed upon 
an olden book. Pale is tho face of the silent 
man, and spare his form. Now he reads the 
volume as it lies before bim, and now be takes 
it up in his bony fingers. There is an earncvst- 
noss in his mien, and a fitful wancMHng in liis 
glance, that speaks rather of excited imagination 
than of sober judgment. Even seen by the 
*subdued light that shines upon it, that missal 
is a goodly book to gaze on, and tho winged 
fingels, and holy emblems, and blazonry of 
ci*owiied kings and croziered saints, that cluster 
its gildi^d pages, are fair to sec. I^ho pale-faced 
monk regards it as a holy thing, and as tho 
flame of the lamp sparkles on its silver clasps, 
he raises it up and presses it to his bosom. 

Above his pallet bed there is across suspended 
from the wall. That cross is painted with the 
ruddy CT^TTents of his veins. Often has ho 
bowed ^ow before it, with rosary in his hand, 
bidding his beads, and often has he pressed it 
with fervent emotion to his lips ; hut now tho 
book before him has all his attention. Not 
only is it a mass-book, but it contains tho passion 
of the heavenly king, the lives of saints, and 
many a l«gend, marvellous and strange. Is it 
t]je history hg is reading that moves him, or 
some inward emotion that he cannot restrain ? 
Suddenly his book closes, and he prostrates 
himself before the cross. 

(Here, on the yellow^ margin of my dog’s- 
eared book is written, in small but legible cha- 
racters, the following comment : — “ Mistaken 
monk ! Thou bov;cst down in rcvf^^i^jice to 
the shadow, n^lecting tho substance; thou 
salutest the cross, and forgettest tho example 
of him who hung upon it. Did ho wa^^the 
golden sands of life in pondering pictured 
missals in solitary cells — ^in languidly attending 
matin and vesper prayers — ^in idly bidding beads, 
endlessly repeating Paternosters and -Ave 
Marias? Not only had he a lip for prayer 
and praise, but a heart and hand for dt cds ot 
lov5 and kindness. His was a life of holy 
action. He went about doing good to the 
bodies and the soul^of men. His religion was 
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love, and thino la austerity.’* The narrative 
■was thus continued). 

It is the noon of day, and a flood of light is 
pouring in through the abbey’s painted windows, 
and the tinctured panes have flung their coloured 
hues upon the stony floor, vivid yellow, ardent 
blue, and intense crimson ; and the tomb of the 
knightly founder of the abbey is gilt with a 
golden beam. The nave is vast. How aspir- 
ingly the clustered pillars run up to the lofty 
roof, and how the arches and gloomy galleries 
rise one above another ! The abbey has many 
shrines, and one to St. Cuthbert is among the 
number. Eatlier Philip is on his way there, 
followed by the*^ pale-faced monk, carrying his 
missal, 

(“Why go to St. Cuthbert?” here asks the 
writing on the margin. “ Offer unto God thanks- 
giving, and pay thy vows unto the Most High.”) 

The da||has passed, and the palc-faccd monk 
is standing in the cemetery, with the bald- 
headed -sacristan, whose ready spade is filling 
up a grave ; the dust of sist^er Agnes lies beloiv. 
There has been a long procession of white robes 
and cowls, with solemn chant aiid litany. Sal 
siglit it was to see the shrouded train come 
pouring through the portal, bcariifg dead, 
and fear and awe were mingled with devo- 
tion as the united sisterhood sang the requiem 
of the departed. The moon is coldly lighting 
up the nameless graves, and the sacristan and 
pale-faced monk are talking of purgatory, and 
of the power of masses to shorten the pains of 
the departed. The sacristan has earthed up 
many, but his turn will come. HoSv bright 
are the moonbeams ; how deep arc the shadows ; 
and how shrill tlio night wind whistles round 
the abbey walls ! 

(Tlio following remark is here made with the 
pen. “ A fearful thing it is to believe in wliat 
is not true, and to trust to that which is sure^to 
deceive us. Penance and purgatory are soul- 
deceiving delusions. If we say we have no sin, 
we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in 
us. If we confess our sins, ho is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness.”) 

It Jis the silver chime of the matin bell, and 
in tlie^^rey and misty morning of the opening, 
day, the monks and sisters arS hurrying off to 

S ers. As yet the^ east is only streaked 

i^uddy light, and all is cold and cheerless ; 
but there they go* from many a lonely cell, 
th^jpugh many a winding avenue of damp and 
darkness. Tne pale-faced monk, bearing as ever 
his missal in his hand, is there among them. 
Aves and Paternosters now are rising. The 
tread of the brotherhood has deeply worn dway 
the pavement of the adjoining cloister, and often 
liave its carved roof and dreary walls given back 


the sound, “Begina Cceli Sancta Mater!” 
Many a fancied vision lias been seen by the 
pale-faced monk, both when the sun was flaming 
m his setting robes, and when the moon was 
silvering the convent wall — visions that have 
heated his brain, and made him fanciful. 

(“Monk! fling away thy inissal,” says the 
writer on the printed pages, “ and worship thy 
heavenly Father in simplicity. Bead his holy 
word, and learn his holy will? The Lord is 
nigh unto all them that call upon -him, to all 
that call upon^him in truth.”) 

The j^le-faced monk is seated in his cell ; 
his lamp is burning, and his missal is before 
him. It is a season of fasting and mortifica- 
tion. -^Vn^ now he has risen from his knees, 
and beside him stand Ambrose and Simon, two 
younger brethren of the cowl fraternity. Ho 
reads to them from his missal, and cvciw as ho 
turns the page, some quaint device of flowers 
symbolical, or mitred bishop, or figured scroll 
of gold and vivid colours, is revealed. Simon 
and Ambrose listen with marked attention. 
He reads of St. Antony, the patriarch of monks, 
and of all his conflicts with the evil one ; how 
he got into a tomb, slfutting down the top where 
eyil spirits “ transformed themselves into the 
shapes of all sorts of boasts, lions, bears, leopards, 
bulls, serpents, asps, scorpions, and wolves, every 
one of which moved and acted agreeably to the 
creatures which they represented, the lion roar- 
ing, and seeming to make towards him, the bull 
to but, the serpent to creep, and the wolf to 
run at him, and so, in short, all the rest, so tliat 
Anthony was tortured and mangled by them so 
grievously, that his bodil}’' pain was greater thaji 
before.” 

(“ And are such idle tales as these,” asks the 
interkner of the book, “to be palmed on Reason- 
able creatures,* and to become objects of tlicir 
belief?”) 

rHe reacts of St. Benedict, and of the legends 
thpt boro testimony* to his sanctity ; how he 
left Borne when he was at school, and was soon 
after found by some shepherd near his cave, 
who “ took him for a wild beast, for he was clacl 
with the skins of beasts, and they imagined no 
human creature could live among those rocks ;” 
how he rolled himself up in briars and nettles ; 
how he became an abbot, and built twelve 
monasteries ; how he made an iron hedging bill, 
which had fallen into the water, rise up to the 
surface to a wooden handle held out to it ; and 
how, in a scarcity, two hunted bushels of meal 
were brought by miracle into his monastery ; 
and how an empty tun was filled with oil by his 
prayers. • 

Here Ambrose and Simon crossed themselves 
•with emotion. 

He reads the wild talc of St. Denis, the 
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piitron saint of France, who, when he was 
beheaded, picked up his head, says the legend, 
and walked away with it. Then came the his- 
tory of St. Francis, relating how he and two 
others built themselves three cells, and estab- 
lished the order of friar Minims, or the least of 
the friars ; how he held burning coals in his 
hand without being burnt, entered into a burn- 
ing oven witho]jt harm, and made a sea voyage 
on his own. cloak with a companion, instead of 
going on bdard a ship. 

Great must be the mischief,*^ says the 
writing on one sicle of the page, “ done*by these 
fabulous relations. If we could believe them, 
unsupported as they are by evidence, what is 
there wiat we might not believe P”) ^ 

He reads to them next of St. Ignatius Loyola, 
the founder of the order of the Jesuits; how 
one night, while he was praying, a great noise 
shook the chamber, and broke the windows, 
when the Virgin Mary appeared to him ; how 
he went a pilgrimage to Jemsalem in a cassock 
of coarse canvass, a pair of country buskins, 
with a bottle and a pilgrim’s staff; and how he 
possessed the gift of prophecy, and the power 
of working iniracles. w ater, wherein, after 
his death, a bit of a bone of Ignatius had beAi 
dipped, cured the sick at the hospitid of 
Burgos.” 

Again Simon and Ambrose, much impressed 
with what they hear, make the sign of the 
cross. 

He reads of SJ. Vitus, who was beheaded with 
some of his companions. The heads of the 
martyrs were enclosed in a church wall and for- 
gotten ; but w'hen the dhurch was repaired, and 
the heads found, the church bells began to 
ring of their own accord. Then he reads of 
bt. Swithin, who blessed a nunjber of broken 
eggs, and made them whole, ahd did maiJy other 
wonderful things. Ho desired that* his body 
might be buried in the open churchyard, and 
not in the chancel. This \fas efone, and when 
the monks would afterw'ards have removed it, it 
rained so hard for forty days that they could not. 

Again the monk turns over the painted pages 
of his missal, and reads of St. Bridget, whose 
call the wild ducks obeyed, whether on the 
wing or in the waters. Of St. Catherine, who 
whipped herself by way of penance when only 
seven years old. Of Simon Stylltes, wdio lived 
on a pillar, six cubits high, four years ; on a 
second pillar, twelve cubits high, three years ; on 
a third, twenty-two cubits high, ten years ; and 
on a fohrth, forty cubits, or sixty feet high, the 
last tw'cnty years of his life. , And of tho seven 
sleepers, who after sleeping in a cave two hun- 
dred and twenty-nino years, awoke and saluted 
each other, supposing “veryley that they had 
slepte but one nyght oiiely.” 


As the monk reads on, the missal falls from 
his hand. 

When will the time arrive,” asks the pen- 
man, when these foolish fables will be set 
aside by those who now believe them,, and be 
read only as tho dreams of the designing and 
the credulous ? When will a healthy piety, and 
a love of truth, take possession of every heart ?” 

Fain woiild I hope,” concludes the writer, 
that the dropping of his missal, on the part of 
the pale-faced monk, prefigured his ultimate 
abandonment of the delusions it contained. 
Fain would I believe that he was afterwards led 
to give up rhapsodies for realities, and his 
missal for tho holy scriptures, regarding tho 
sacred volume, not as ^ the word of men, hut, as 
it is in trutli, the word of God.’ ”) 

THE DEATH-BED OE DB. NET^LETON * 

The life of the above remarkable man has re- 
cently appeared, remodelled from tlie American 
edition ol it by the Kev. Andrew Bonar, of Col- 
Uice. Nettleton was an American divine of 
modern times. His labours appear to have been 
very largely accomj)anied by the divine blessing, 
as may DO gathered from the fact stated by his 
biographer, that 7W kss than thirty thousand soids 
(as it has been estimated) toei^e aicakened under his 
ministry. The volume deserves the especial 
attention of clergymen of all evangelical deno- 
minations. In our last number we stood, as it 
were, hylhe death-bed of Voltaire, and it will 
be no uArofitable occupation for ris to contrast 
that melancholy scene with the peaceful de- 
parture of this man of God. 

The sickness of Dr. Nettleton in 1822 gave 
a shock to his constitution from whicli lie never 
recovered.^ For a considerable part of the time 
during tho remainder of his life he was exceed- 
ingly feeble, dhd at no time was he able to 
engage in arduous labour. Still ho was not 
entirely laid aside. ’ He preached in many 
places, and in some with great success. Find- 
ing the climate of New England too severe for 
his enfeebled constitution during the winter 
months, he usually, for a number of years, spent 
them in the south ; and by great caro fii avoid- 
ing excitement stod excessive fatirao, ho was 
able to enjoy a comfortable degree cu health /or 
most of the time until the summer of “f 841. 
After undergoing some severe operations he 
continued in a feeble state until the 16th, of 
May, 1844, when the powers of nature failed, 
and he resigned his spirit into the hand of God 
who gave it. 

During his protracted and severe sufferings, 

* “ Ncttleton and Lis Labours.” Edinbiu gh : T. & T. 
Clark, George Street, 1854. 
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his piety was subjected to a new test. We 
have seen its efficacy in prompting him, while 
in health, to the most arduous and unremitted 
labours in the cause of Ohrist ; and it was no 
less efficacious in sustaining him in the day of 
trial. For many months together, his bodily 
pain was almost without intermission, and ex- 
ceedingly great ; at times, indeed, excruciating. 
But he was strengthened to endure it with pa- 
tience and resignation. During the whole of 
his sickness he was never heard to utter a mur- 
muring word. He was often heard to say, ‘ My 
sufferings are great, but they are nothing in 
comparison with what I deserve.' A large part 
of the time during his sickness, his mind was 
vigorous and active. He read many books 
during this period, particularly D’Aubigne's 
‘History of the Eeformation,' with which he 
was much delighted, Q-aussen on ‘ Inspiration,' 
Tracy’s ‘ History of the Great Awakening,' the 
entire works of the younger Edwards, much of 
the works of Emmons, a large part of the works, 
of Andrew FuUer, besides ifiany smaller works. 
What he read he read with great attention ; and 
he would often make criticisms and comments on‘ j 
the things which ho had read. But the bible was 
the man of his counsel. He would (tfifen say, * 
‘ There are many good books, but, after all, 
there is nothing like the bible.’ And it never 
yms so precious to him as at this period. 

“ He not only read some portion of the scrip- 
tures every day, but he devoted much time to 
a close and critical study of them. He usually 
kept his Greek testament and his Grtck con- 
cordance by him, and diligently compared dif- 
ferent parts of scripture with each other in the 
original language, that he might be sure to get 
the precise meaning. I found him one morning 
with the Greek testament in his hand. He 
said, ‘ You will perhaps wonder that* I should 
be reading this. You may 6uppi>se that a peir- 
son in my situation would prefer to read the 
translation. But I seem to get nearer to the 
fountain when I read the original^ It is like 
drinking water at the* spring, rather than from 
a vessel in which it has been carried away. By 
reading the Greek I got shades of meaning 
which cannot be expressed ' in any translation.’ 
It was common for him to entertain his friends 
with ^Qommtnts and remarks on portions of 
scripture, and these comments were exceedingly 
interesting and instructive. Many an indi- 
vidual has gone away from his bedside with a 
moie lively sense of the worth of the. bible than 
he ever felt before. 

“ He was not in the habit, during his sick- 
ness, of spealdng very ^ften of his own religious 
feelings ; biit it was manifest from the whole 
strain of his conversation, ^nd particularly from 
the lively interest which he took in the truths 


of the bible, that he generally enjoyed great 
peace of mind. 

“ On one occasion he spoke with great feeling 
of those who were hopefully converted in tlio 
revivals under his preaching, and said the 
thought of meeting them in the future world 
was often exceedingly intereating. ‘ But,’ said 
he, ‘I have never allowed myself" to be very 
confident of arriving at heaven,^ lest the disap- 
pointment should be the greater. I know that 
the heart is exceedingly deceitful,^ and that 
many will bo deceived. And why am I not as 
liable to be deceived as others r*’ 

“ In his extreme jealousy of self-deception (as 
it seems to us), he had gone further, and had cast 
doubt upon any hope which w^as not built upon 
such a measure of noliness as could bo easily 
discerned by the person himself, along with di- 
rect looking to and resting upon Ohrist. And 
hence, in his own case, he seems to have sought 
for larger evidence of holiness following in his 
faith than he could perceive in himself. The ab- 
sence of this complete evidence (which his very 
tenderness of conscience kept him from- discern- 
ing) had the effect of preventing him taking aU 
the joy he might have had from a simple and direct 
loblung to the Saviour. We are ready to think 
that, but for this tendency, he might have fully 
followed the footsteps of some or the flock at 
such an hour ; he might have felt as one of our 
Slcottish forefathers, David Dickson, who said, 

‘ I have taken aU iny good deeds and all my bad 
deeds, and have cast them together in a heap 
before the Lord, and have fled from both to 
Jesus Christ ; and IK Him I have simet peace, ^ 

“ Dr. Tyler thut narrates the closing scone : — 
A short time before his death, when he was 
very ill, and when he thought it probable that 
he had but a short time to live, I said to him, 

‘ You aife in goodhfinds.’ ‘ Certainly,’ ho replied. 
‘Are yen •'billing to be there?’ ‘lam.’ Ho 
then said, ‘ I know not that I have any advice 
to •give my friendsP * My whole preaching ex- 
presses my views. If I could see the pilgrims, 
scattered abroad, who thought they experienced 
religion under my preaching, I should like to 
address them. I would tell them that the great 
truths of the gospel appear more precious than 
ever, and that they are the truths which now 
sustain my soul.’ lie added : ‘ You know I 
have never placed much dependence on the 
manner in which persons die.' He spoke of a 
farewell sermon which he preached in Virginia, 
from these words : ‘ While ye have the lights walk in 
the light, ^ He told the people that he wished to 
say some things to t|jem that he should not be able 
to say to them on a dying bed ; and he would 
now say to all his friends, ‘ While yc have the 
light, walk in the light.' While making these 
remarks thera was a peculiar lustre on his coun- 
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tenance. I said to him, trust you feel no 
tolicitude respecting the issue of your present 
sickness/ He replied with emphasis, * No, none 
at all. I am glad that it is not for me to say. 
It is sweet to trust in the Lord/ 

During the last twenty-four hours of his life 
he said but little. In the evening of the day 
before his death, I informed him that we con- 
sidered him near the close of life, and said to 
him, ‘ I hope you enjoy peace of mind/ By the 
motion of Hs head he gave me an affirmatwe 
answer. lie continued to tail, through the 
niglit, and at eight o’clock in the moaning ho 
calmly fell asleep, as we trust, in the arms of 
liis Saviour. May all his friends remember his 
dying counsel : ‘While xe have the light, 
W’^ALK Ilf THE LIGHT.’ ” 

“farewell I dear brother; may thy mantle rest 
Upon the youthful prophets of our God. 

Farewell ! now rest, amid the blessed baud 

Witli whom thou once didst worship hero below, 
And oft didst take sweet counsel. Tliere are seals 
Thy ministry attesting, and the crowns 
Of thy rejoicing, through eternal days. 

There numbers beyond number of the sav’d . 
Together sing liedeinption’s endless song." 


DEATH TO THE CHRISTIAN. 

^Tis the pure azure of the sky when storms have pass’d, 
The day-worn head, that hath its pillow gain’d at last ; 
TIjo still sweet sleep when fever’s burning hand ’s with- 
drawn, 

The vanishing of night at voice of early dawn. 

”I’is the rich golden sunset of a weeping day ; 

’Tis the dim mists o^ darken’d vision clear’d away, 

Au<l the beholding, with unveiled and ravished eyes, 

Tlie viiie-clad liills and honied vales of Paradise. 

The bird uncaged, singing amftng the ^forest leaves ; 

The heat of orient day cooled by the evening’s breeze ; 

The ri\er, that the heavenly shore doth constant bathe, 
The voice of Jesus heard, stilling life’s wind and wj^e. 

Tlie weary exile landed on his nativy shf^rc, « 

'I'o know the perils of the restless deep no more ; 

Tlie banish’d heir to rich inheritance restored*, ^ 

The baliu of health upon the bruised spiiit poured. 

Tlie veteran victor seated in triumj51ial car, ‘ 

With liard-won trophy girt, and mark’d with battle scar; 
The meiui and abject beggar, who in dust sat down, 
Wearing imperial robe, and bright in kingly crown. | 

Y(*a, more than these ; we do but faintly dream. 

W’^bat it shall be to pass into that pure serene ; 

And there behold, with a full, clear, audazzled gaze, 

The light beneath which heaven’s transparent gold doth 
blaze. 

And ohl more deeply glorious, more transcendant still, 
The soul will overUow with the deep living well 
Of God’s indwelling love, pure, permanent, and briglit, 
Sparkling and rising up in fresh and full delight. 

Mauy Lewis. 


THE LITTLE oAeLD. 

AN ANECDOTE. 

Not long since, a little boy sailed gaily down the 
waters of the St. Lawrence. Ho was but six 


years old, and images of beauiy floated for him 
on every distant cloud. TTis mvonrite reading 
for many months had been “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
and as T;he boat passed in and out among the 
thousand islands of the river, ho painted to his 
mother, in glowing colours, all that it woxdd be 
possible to do, if, thrown adrift upon a spar, he 
should hf some strange chance find himself alone 
upon the pebbly beach. Very charming he 
thought the fairy-like islands, with their tender 
screens of birch and maple, veiling just enough 
from feeble human sight the warm glory of the 
sun. 

The day wore on, the islands were passed, and 
now the boat began to descend the rapids. A 
head- wind lifted the breakers, the sky darkened, 
but the child and mother felt the excitement of 
the scene. Like a living human creature tlio 
strong boat kept its way. The boy stood still. 
Tighter and tigliter he grasped his mother’s 
hand, and with blue eyes darkened by earnest 
thought, looked upon the face of the water. 
l?O0n the rain began to fall heavily, the water 
was still more agitated, and the motlier felt that 
%rtien the keel of the vessel grated against the 
rocks, visions of storm and wreck passed through 
the littk* one’s mind. She saw that he was 
frightened, anfl began to question whether it 
would not be best to carry him to tho 'warm 
cabin, and by song and story beguile his excited 
I mind. Just at this moment, he gently pressed 
her hand, and looking down upon him, sue saw 
the expression of serious thought give way, a 
sweet smilp dawning on his lips, as he said softly 
to hiuiscir, rather than to her, tho following 
lines : — 

Then the captain’s little daughter 
Took her father by the hand. 

Saying, ♦ Is not God upon the water, 

^ust the same as on the laud ? ' ” 

Tho pleasant jpoet who wrote the simple lines, 
of which the above were! the child’s bi'oken re- 
membrance, is now in a foreign land. Tho 
drawing-rooms of the noble open readily to liis 
genial presence, and the tables of the literati ring 
with the cheer and merriment his joyous tones 
excite ; but no words of courtly compliment, 
though spoken by royal lips, will fall more 
sweetly upon his ear than would these words of 
that trusting child^ could ho have s^bod by his 
side, and 'watched the dawn of faith in his^tiro 
soul as he spoke. Q-od teachers ua in many ways 
that to make others happy is one of the 
objects of life. It is better to make others good, 
but it is best of all to turn the heart of a little 
child in trusting love to its heavenly Father. 
If, like the absent poet, we^are ever able to apeak 
or write one word which shall do tliis, let us 
bless God for the high privilege. — Montreal Juoe^ 
nile Magazine. 






OB, FALSE EEPEUTANCE. 

Bobjst Bahnwood "was a smart, cheerful, 
active lad, and the iJaymate of all the viUa^e 
boys. He was such capital company, as it is 
called, and so ready in planning their sports, 
that, though they could scarcely be said to love 
him. they seemed ns though they <muld never do 
ivlthoirt Vm. The reason why I thinly they did not love 
Wm is, he would have his own way, aM if any one 
crossed his plans, he got into a passion. Besides, ne "would 
^koat them, and tell lies. a 

■ On his way to school. Robert had to pass Squire B- s 
<n%hard : and in the summer as b? looked up at the rosy 
Suit, ho often wished that he could help himself to some 
of it. I am sorry to say that the only thing which Kept 
him' from knocking a few down ilith ^ones, was the fear 
lost some one should see him do it. He did not think of 
riod who sees ^1 things ; nor did he ji-emember the com- 
SdlenV-Thdu slilt not covet ;*> but day after da;y 
he longed for some of the apples with whicl>Squiie B s 

tixics w*ere so h^vily laden. r ai. 

At length he determined he would some of them ; 
BO one evening, when it was <]£uite dusk, he went to the 
orchard, and alter first looking this way and then that, 
TOd seeing no one, he climbed ovct the fence, aud filled 
his 'Docket with - apples. Little did he think, however, 
whs observed by a friend of |us father s, ’"'jo* ® 
,1^ days hfter, called and informed Mr. Baraw^d of the 
i^FCUmstahee. James was called into answer foi himself, 
. hilt.' sad to relate, he ^dded to his hm by denyfcg it. The 
(MntVleman however, was positive ; ana it turned out to 
fe the very evemug on whi<i Robert had brought home 
XvSiice aijle,l«d presented it to his father, saying 

*^Mr, Bamwoo^vas*much giriev^ at the <mhduct of his 
Son». and declared thatf he;, would punish lim, and not 
bnly so, but that he must tell the squire «• , „ 

“Oh, don’t, father; pray don t, tell .the sqiufc, 
exelaimed Robert,^" he will be sure to have me taken up, 

^^M^^Barawood, however, felt it his duty to inform the 
squire ; and offered to pay that geuUeman 
'Ae squire was very angry, and said that he had a fci tat 
mind to let the law take its course, but out of respect to 
his &ther, he would not do anything to him on this occa- 
sion. Mr. Bamwood thanked him, and returned 

Robert was all tlm tme very unhappy ; but still he 
did not confess his sin. 

“ Robert, ’k said his father, “1 am very much m-ieved 
to*tlu»k that you have been guilty of setaling and lying. 

T A* aT A 1l#* nUlUShed SQV&VClW, 


nux you , „ 

i feel that you deserve to be pumshed severely. 

ither,” said -he, “ don’t beat me ; and 


I won’t 


** Oh, father 
do so again.” 

“ But are you sorry for it ? . . , 

“'yes, father.” Robert paused, and then miimred, 
« Do you think the squire will put jne m prison . 

“I hope not, now,” replied his father ; but if you do 

^^Robert^as glad to hear that, and hoped his father 
w'ould forgiyc him. 


Mr. Bamwood said he would, if Robert was sori y for 
what he had done. But he added : “ tYou liave not only 
grieved me, and offended the squire, by taking his 
property, but you have sinned against GoiV, and broken 
his commandments, and it will be of little avail to obtulii 
mine or tl^ squire’s forgiveness, white you neglect to ask 
God to forgive you.” Robert trembled, while his fatlier 
spoke thus ; and here the conversation ended. 

With his kps, therefore, he at last said that lie was 
sorry for what he had doiie ; but as the issue proved, be 
had not truly repented. The very next day, as he went 
to school, and looked np at the apples, he said, in the 
hearing of a friend — “ If it were not for fear of being 
found out, I would have some more of them.” 

Among his playmates, too, he was just the same 
deceptive boy as before. Now his was a false repent- 
ance, because he did not forsake his sin, lie still loved 
it in his heart. 

How many are like Robert Bamwood ! They do not 
confess their faults ; they are not sorry that they have 
done evil ; all their regret arises only from fear of 
punishment. Dear young reader, whoso confcasclh 
sins, and forsaketh them, shall have mercy. We must 
hate the sin itself. There is a difference between being 
sorry for sin, and sbrry through fear of its punishment. 

“ Repentance is to leave 
The Bins we loved before ; 

And bhow that we in earnest grieve, 
liy doing so no more,'* 


‘ I LAID ME DOWN AND SLEPT.” 

A BLOOMING group, at evening prime, 
Moved*by their parent’s voice, 

Each offered from the book divine, 

Some fragment of their choice. 

And one, a beauteous boy, o’er w horn 
Foiii.hlippy years Imd swept, 

Raised his clear trustful eyes, and said, 

„ / laid me dowtij and 

« Oh, sweet, my son, the gem you bring ; 

Yet know»ybu not the rest? 

< 1 waken’d, for the Lord sustained me,’ 
Complete the sentence blest.” 

But still that student for tlie skies 
llis first selection kept : 

‘‘ No, dear mamma ; just this alone, 

* J laid me dousn^ and slept ” 

That night the fever smote him sore, 

With dire delirious pain, 

And fiercely on his heartstrings fed, 

‘ Till every^ hope w’as vain. 

Then, all at once, in slumber sol’fc, 

The darling sufferer lay ; 

And, like a lamb of Jesus, slept 
His gentle life avfay. 

He slept ; but with what glorious joy, « 

In strains of seraph love, 

The wakin(f‘>words he moke not here. 

Shall bo pronounced above. 

L. II. SiGOunNEV. 
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JOSEPH IN EGYPT. 

CHAPTER :^V. 

I^TisRT OTifE at all accustomed to travelling, 
^vlletLe^ at homo or abroad, must remember the 
delightful sensations that have come over him, 
when, after wandering about in unknown paths, 
in per^)lexity and uncertainty as to the direction 
ho w^as taking,, he has suddenly found himself 
on the brow of some commanding eminence, 
from whence he can survey all the devious 
windings of the road he has just traversed, and, 
looking forwards, beholds near at hand the 
destination to which he had been all the w^hile 
No. 8,— PuBLisnao Jvnk 22, 1864. 


unconsciously tending. . In such a position, the 
doubts and mi^ivings that had haunted and 
discouraged him for hours before are disi^'pated 
in an instknt, and he resumes his journejT^ith 
cheerful alacrity, ijf not with joyous exhilaration. 
Somewhat in this way it must have been with 
Joseph, in the mysterious pilgrimage of his eHrly 
life. Often must the young exile have wondered 
whither the strange paths trodden by life 
apparently unguided fpet were destined to 
' conduct him. But as he stood beside the throne 
¥ the monarch of ®gypt — almost an equal in 
power, and rank, and dignity — or as he went 
forth in his chariot, to diftereut parts of the land, 

Fbxcb Ons FlkNinr. 
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swiftly and completely the mystery and gloom 
Of the past would clear away. The ways of 
Sroyidence would lie mapped out before his 
retrospective gaze, and he Avould ftiol tliat the. 
wsdom and the faithfulness of a leather had 
presided over and directed all his antecedent^ 
Steps. The dark enigma of bis history was now 
satisfactorily solved. There ware reasons, once 
inscrutable, but now deaf j|nd palj 5 abld d’nough, 
why he should have bieisn tqrn from bis kindred 
and B0I4 into Egypt ; not one link, however 
■galling, in' that chain of gingular oypqts whiph 
composed his life, copld apparently have bpen 
spai^d, 'Without frustrating tHo gradiffiHy de- 
veioped 4 l®®isns of Q-od iix reference to Ipm. 
But for Ins tepiptation, he plight net ^r hp-VG 
hecpnie the ipiiopent inmate of a dungeon ; 

IjUt for his ipupiasoruiient, l^p Wrould probably 
never have become the interpreter of the dreams 
pf degraded courtiers 5 thus, Ippking at the 
matt^ fifem a humap pipnt of view, tl^re woidd 
have been small probability of tho ypnng 
Hebrew slave ever receiving a Wmmons to®a 
royal oonferbnce, or becomiiig the preserver, 
under Providence, of the lives of thousands of 
human beings, and, among them, of his own 
kindred. "We may rdasonably believe that re- 
flections of this character would be busy in the 
pious mind of the bewildered prefect when 
elevated to his new station, and that emotions 
of gratitude and reverence wouM struggle in his 
bi*eg^ for utterance as ho reviewed aU the way 
whicn the Lord his 0*94 had led him.” 

And as it was with Joseph, so it- is, more or 
le8% ■with all of us, Ghod has not left the 
world to itself, in these modem ages in which 
we are privileged to live. He still governs and 
gftides UB in our manifold and mazy paths ; and 
mppy is it for us when we can commit our w ays 
unto the unerring regulation of his paternal 
providence, and realize ^^the sweetness anP 
tranquillizing assurance of his promise that ‘‘ all 


things shall work together for good to them that 
love him — ^to them who are the called according 
to his purpose,^’ 

The calamity which Joseph had been raised 
up to mitigate, was not confined to Egypt. The 
famine extended to Canaan, then oidy thinly 
populated, and yielding hut little agricultural 
produce. It drove many of its roving hihabitants 
to the granaries of the Is^ilo for suj)i)lies of food. 



Among the rest, some <of the bretbr^ of Joseph 
Ciiino dgwn to the land of plenty, to purchase 
pi^visicnis for the large fomily of thp patriarch ; 
and then it was that sepne tpolt place, as 
rc‘j resented in our tmgr|iyip^, which foifilled pne 
of those singular dreams ol his early days, that 
hud led, by the spirit of envy aiid rpvenge ex- 
cited by their narration, to all the vicissitudes 
of his subsequent career. Believing the young 
exile to be dead, after the separation of so many 
years, the guilty men (J^d not recognise their 
injured brpther ih the exalted personage into 
whose presence they were now ushered. In 
cpiipe:^|pn with this interview we have in.o 
following striking remarks in “Israel in 
Eg}pt.” “ Twenty-one years had elapsed snjco 
th<^ last^ irfreryiew of Joseph with his brcdliren. 
Then tbo liard fcatu^*ua of the recldess hunters 
of ihe desert frowuied fiercely upon a strijding 
bound and helpless, and their hands grasped 
their murderous w'eapons, so bitter was the envy 
that his prophetic dream had roused in them. 
They threw' him into a pit to perish with hunger 
and thirst ; they were debating as to the policy 
of drawing him up to dispatch him, when the 
appearance of the Ishmaente caravan, and the 
avarice of Judah, changed their determination 
into that which was even still more heartless 
and cruel. Now, a company of 'wrinkled and 
grey-bearded way-faring men, they bowed 
themselves to the earth before the regal state of 
their former -vdetim^-the very consummation at 
which the prophetic dreams that had exasperated 
their envy ana rage against him had pointed ; so 
that they had themselves fulfilled the Divine 
intimation, and that by the act of daring 
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wickedness whereby they hoped to render it 
impossible. ‘ There are many devices in a man’s 
heart, nevertheless the counsel of the Lord, that 
shall stand.’ No wonder that, on this occasion. 
‘ Joseph remembered the dreams which he had 
dreamed of them.’ ’’ (Gen. xlii. 9.) 

Although, 08 we have intimated, the sons of 
Jacob foiled to penetrate the regal disguise 
w'orn by the viceroy of Pharaoh, and recognise 
ill him their l«ng-lost brother, yet Josepii had 
not the same difficulty in identifying them 
and witli Vn affectation of sevijrity, which his 
subsequent tenderness proves he didjaot really 
feci, lie compelled them to enter into the 
minutest details respecting their family, and 
rehearse some of the most painfur passages in 
their past history. Tliis he did for the purpose 
of awakening their consciences, and bringing 
tbeir sin to their remembrance. And in this he 
fully succeeded ; for we find thaj when threatened 
with imprisonment, on the charge of being spies, 
the self-convictod and remorseful men fell to 
mutual recriminations in the very presence of 
their brother. “ And they said one to another, 
AVe are verily guilty concerning our brother, in 
that wo saw tlio aiiguislf of his soul when he 
])risought us, and wo would not hear ; tlierefore^i^ 
this distress come upon us. And Eenbeii an- 
swered them, saying, Spake I not unto you, 
saying, Do not sin against the child ; and ye 
Vvould not hear? Therefore behold also his 
blood is required.” Here there is a distinct 
recognition of the irrevocable connexion between 
sin and sufferfhg. Their present trouble is 
r(^garded as a just retribution for the horrible 
crime of fratricide, or what wi^s equivalent to it, 
ibr it was owing to no mercy of theirs tliat 
J oseph was yet in the land of the living. The 
fabled furies of Orestes are nothing compared 
witli the avenging torments *of an •aroused 
conscience, bringing home to the sipuj, as the 
vicegerent of God, its impeachments of dVil- 
doiog. Oh, of what vast *Woment is it to have 
this inward monitor pacified by the peace- 
spcakiiig blood of the cross, and the grounds of 
its accusations taken away by repentance and 
Divine forgiveness. Should any of our readers 
be bearing about with them from day to day, 
like the sons of Jacob, the secret burden of 
unconfessed guilt, let them at once seek, at the 
feet of the compassionate Saviour, relief from its 
present pressure and its future potentiality of 
suffering— repenting, and bringing forth fruits 
meet for repentance. 

De8p and bitter as was the distress of Joseph’s 
brethren on this occasion, i^ was on no account 
to be regretted. Hough and austere and inqui- 
sitorial as, no doubt, seemed to be the bearing 
and treatment of the Egyptian prefect, it proved 
to bo a wholesome moral discipline to those men 


of cruelty and blood. If our outbor’s supposii 
tion be correct, the indignities to which these 
heads of the tribes of Israel were sulnected 
were much greater than would be j^thered»irom 
the sacred text. Here are his remarks 'on this 
subject. Wo have no regal monuments of 
epoch now before us. Joseph evidently sate as 
a king in the gate, when his brethren were 
brought into his presence. It can there&re be 
only on monuments that discourse of the ac- * 
tions of kings that we can hope for any illnSn 
tration of the transaction. Eor these we must 
descend to a somewhat later period. A scene 
not uncommon in the civil wnrs that ended in 
the union of the two Egypts under one crown, 
represents the recepHon given to an embassy 
from the opposite faction. The ambassadors are 
called spies, and are beaten before tliey are ad- 
mitted into the presence of the -king. In Egypt 
everything was prescriptive. There can hardly 
be a doubt that this was a point of court efcii 
quette. If it were so, Joseph’s brethren, we 
may bo sure, were ^subjected to this discipline* 
In effect, it is not at all probable that a company 
•upon which such a charge was imputed as thai 
made by Joseph against his brethren, would in 
the ambient world have escaped with no more 
grievous corporal inflictions than those of bonds 
and imprisonment. Even in the days of the 
Homans, the entire ton© of society and the 
collective mode of thought would render it im- 
prohablo that any individual, however exalted in 
rank, would be committed to prison upon a 
serious ^harge without being previously exa- 
mined by scourging. When we call to mind 
the cruel wrong that Joseph had suffered from 
the unfeeling men who were now in his power, 
and also that hp was utterly ignorant of the 
design of poor Henben for his delfv^ance, we 
shall perCeive fhat even if such were the case, 
liis rigorous dppprtment would be amply justi- 
fied by the eiiHJumstances.”* 

The cirpuio'l'tog medium of the early fjpoPS we 
ai’c now coutewplating differed gre^y from 
that of the p3?asent daja Coined money was 
then unknown. The money of whieh we read 
in connection with this eventftil wd touching 
story consisted, we are toJdi ^ Hnked rings of 
silver. Such w^re the “bundles of money” 
which, on their return to Canaan^ everjj man 
was astonished to findf in'the mouth of higTifack. 
These chains of silver, together with the opera- 
tion of weighing them, are not only frequently 


* Without controverting the possibility of such a 
mode of treatment as that adverted to in the text hav- 
ing been adopted towards the brethren of Josejdj, yet 
the great tenderness of the latter towards tliem seems 
ariance with his inflicting upon them any measure of 
^bverity that was not absolutely necessary to awaken re- 
collection and reflection on their part.— li^niTon. 
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in tte tombs, but liavo sometimes oven 
found deposited thete. The custom of 
tbc precious metals for the puipose of 
traffic in linked rings or chains was universal in 
ancient E^t, where coined money was un- 
known until the days of the Ptolemies ; and it 
remained in occasional use throughout the 
world, imtil far into the middle ages. 

In process of time, the sons of Jacob trem- 
blingly returned to Egypt, accompanied by the 
well-beloved Benjamin, and bearing with them a 
graceful present of Canaanitish produce, for the 
purpose of propitiating with it the favour of 
the lord of the land. Simeon, who, as the 
leader of the conspiracy against his brother, had 
with singular appropriateness been detained in 
prison as a hostage, was released ; and an aflect- 
ing interview took place between the long sepa- 
rated members of the family of promise. Jo- 
seph, however, was still unknown to the rest. 
Tender inquiries were made respecting the “ old 
map. ’* of whom they had previously spoken, and 
glances full of unutterable alFe^.tion were directed 
towards the son of Rachel. Overmastered by 
his emotions, he was obliged to retreat hastily 
in order that he might not prematurely betray 
himself. After he had subdued* his te^^liugs, 
he invited his guests to a princely banquet, over 
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which he presided ; and in their arrangement at 
the tiaiblo they were amazeS to find themselves 
seated according to their respective- ages ; while 
the mess of tho favoured Benjamin was five 
timd^ greater than any of theirs. 

It appears that monumental illustrations of 
this custom abound in Egypt. In the noble 
hall of the tomb of the prince and chief physi- 
cian Nahrai, at Beni-hassan, is a representation* 
of the tri-monthly banquej; formerly held 
honour of the dead. An enormous quantitj^ St 


and variety of viands are pourtrayed. Whole 
crowds of retainers, too, are seen waiting with- 
out the ball to receive their portions of food. 
‘‘ Within the hall the entire family of Nabrai at- 
tended upon their parents in the order of their 
primogeniture. The observance appears to have 
been — the youngest received the dish from the 
cooks, and passed it to the child next in age. 
In this way it passed from hand to hand to tho 
first-born, who stood before the father, and 
served the dish to him. The master of the 
house first cut qff a portion for himseif and tlie 
mother the family, if she sat at the same 
table with him. The dish or joint was then 
placed by the first-born at the feet of his 
parents, and*' the whole family remained stand- 
ing until they had eaten, ft was then once 
more presented by the first-born to the father, 
who cut from it, and placed upon slices or cakes 
of bread portions ^or each of nis children, which 
being distributed, and another dish served to tho 
father, the whole jiarty sate down together— 
the children to eat of tho first dish, the father 
of the second. The retainers of the house w^ero 
afterwards served by the domestics, but always 
in the presence of the master himself. That 
siivilar state and ceremony were observed in the 
banquet which Joseph gave to his brethreii, 
there caimot bo a doubt. They handed the 
dishes to him, and he sent them their portions 
on the bread which Avas piled before. him.’* 

The remaining portion of Joscj)h’s history, as 
illustrated in the monuments of Egypt, is 
brought out with equal felicitj; in the work 
before us ; but here wo must pause, and content 
ourselves with recommending our readers to 
have access to the book itself,* wliich will richly 
repay perusal. Egypt, it will have been per- 
ceived, ‘bears her testimony to the word, of G-od 
clearly and unmfstaJieably. What can be more 
striking, /or<, in stance, than such a record as the 
foUbwing, with which we close this series of 
notices: — 

“There are at Sacchara, immediately over 
against Memphis, the ruins of the tomb of a 
prince in Egypt, whose name was that of Jo- 
seph, written in hieroglyphics. It is in the 
close vicinity of the largest pyramid of that 
group, which, from other circumstances, we as- 
sume to have been that of Apophis and his 
father Meris. The titles and offices held by this 
personage were also those of J oseph. He w^as 
‘ chief ah-rech ’ (that is, a pontific^^ or pure 
prince), and director of the granaries of all 
Egypt,’ as well as the possessor of several xither 
offices. The name Jjas been assimilated to an 


“Israel in Egypt; or, the Books of Genesis and 
Uxodus illustrated by existing monuments.'* London; 
Seeleys, Fleet-street. 
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Egyptian phrase expressive of Joseph’s function 
in Egypt, usuph^ ‘ he came to save Coptici ‘ he 
will save/ The letters are so exactly those of 
Joseph’s name, that the identity does not seem 
to admit of question. It may hav6 been that, 
as in other cases, his tomb was carried on at the 
public expense, as a mark of public respect and 
esteem ; but we must confess we incline to the 
opinion, that at a later period in the life of 
J oseph, the Egyptian successor to his offices had 
also assum|jd his name, and that he was the ex- 
cavator of the tomb.” 


THE EMPEEOE ALEXANDEE OF 
EUSSIA. 

At a moment when our coiuitry is engaged in 
a deadly conflict with the emi^eror of Eussia, 
it may interest many of our readers to peruse 
the following notices of the religious principles 
of his predecessor — the great patron of tlie 
Bible Society in Eussia, and the oncourager of 
many excellent evangelical eflbrts, wliicli have 
been suppressed by his suscessor. It is always 
interesting to contemplate piety in exalted 
cirel(?s ; and there is good reason to trust that, 
in the present instance, he wlio wore a crown 
was also a follower of the Saviour. 

In early life, as is well known, smitten by 
tlie lust of conquest, and desirous of emuiatiiig 
Najmleon, who was then approaching the zenith 
of his military glory, Alexander entered into a 
secret compact with that great Euro]}ean robber, 
by which they mutually bound themsch^es not to 
interfere with cacli otlief’s schdines of territorial 
aggrandizement. Terrible was the providential 
retribution tliat fell upon both, as liistory 
records. Towards the close of Jiis reijgi, how- 
ever, 4:ho aggressive spirit of Alexander Imd been 
subdued, and he delighted rather to eXei^ise the 
functions of a pacificator, than those of a con- 
queror. This change in policy would naturally 
and necessarily spring out of that transform- 
ation of heart and character wliich, as is alleged 
by an anonymous writer, who seems to have 
been favoured with the most confidential access 
to him, he underwent about the middle of his 
reign. The first period of the life of Alex- 
ander,” remarks tins author, *‘was that of a 
man of the world. ^ The love of pleasure was the 
result of the principles he had unbibed from his 
earliest infanby. Nevertheless, as he himself 
said, in^the midst of all his imperial amusements, 
he never foimd happiness. He in vain courted 
dissipation ; the voice of conscience made her- 
self heard, and would allow him no repose. 
Persuaded, too, that the hour would inevitably 
come, when he should be obliged to give an 
account of the deeds done in the body, to the 
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King of kings, before whom he ^dreaded to 
appear, he often formed a resolution to alter 
his course of liie ; but his plans of reform 
vanished almost as soon as they were con- 
ceived.” 

The disquieted emperor appears to have first 
sought the advice and guidance of Mr. Yung 
Stilling, a venerable counsellor at the court of 
the grand duke of Baden, of whose wisdom 
and piety he had lieard a good report. Yung, 
however, in the interview that took place in 
1812, did not c^nciate such clear and simple 
views of the go^el as to afford either light to 
the understanding or tranquility to the .con- 
science of the monarch. The doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith was not faithfully proclaimed to 
him; but instead thereof, the emperor was 
urged to multiply his efforts to root out evil 
and to do good. The effect of this counsel was 
to render bun more serious and anxious, though 
by no means more happy. He was observed 
hqnccforth to endqp-vour to calm his imperious 
passions, and to subdue the emotions of irri- 
totion which might arise in his mind against 
those who opposed liis despotic will, lie ap- 
plied hjiyself . assiduously to read the word of 
G^od, a copy of which ho invariably carried 
about with liim, while he sought scrupulously to 
fulfil the commands and precepts it enjoins. 

8uch was tlie religious state of Alexander 
when he was called upon to leave his capital and 
enter on Ijie campaign of 1813. A lady of his 
court, wlio knew of his internal conflicts, gave 
him at tffe moment of his departure from Eiga, 
a copy of the ninety-first Psalm, intreaiing him 
often to read it, and assuring him that in that 
Psalm he M^ould find the consolation of which he 
stood in need. Tlic emperor hastily took the 
paper, put it in his pocket, and set ofi*. He 
continued thrqo days without changing his 
clothes ; and had quite forgotten ihe document 
the lady liad given him, when, on reaching the 
frontier of his dominions, he was, singularly 
enough, called to hear the^discourse of a bishop, 
who took for his text the thirteenth verse of that 
very psabn. His attention was specially ar- 
rested bv the sermon ; hut judge his astonish- 
ment when, in the evening, on looking over 
some papers, he found a copy of the «ame j^alm 
— a coincidence which he considered t5**he 
providential. , 

Some time after this occurrence, he beard a 
letter read from an eminently pious lady, nambd 
Madame de Krudener, and was so forcibly 
struck with the rich evangelical tone of the 
epistle, that he felt convinced of her qualifica- 
tions* to relieve the perj>lexities of his mind. 

course of time, the ^decisive camiiaign of 1815 
<^nod. Alexander, on his route to the head- 
quarters at Heidelberg, piadc his entry into 
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Heilbron, on the 4th of June, 1815. As he 
drew near the city, the truths contained in the 
letter of Madame do Krudener recurred to his 
mind, and inspired him with an ardent wdsh to 
see that excellent lady. He did not know, how- 
ever, at the time, that for the previous three 
months she had taken up her abode in that 
neighhourhbod j and that, hearing of the ap- 
proach of Alexander^ she had actually come to 
Heilbron for the purpose of seeking the favour 
of an interview. As soon as the emperor 
arrived, accordingly^ she repaved to the ante- 
chamber, and presented to Praice Volkonski a 
letter of introduction. The emperor, on reading 
the letter, asked bf whom he had received it. 

Of Madame de Krudener,” replied the prince. 
‘^Of Madame de Krudener,” exclaimed the 
Emperor three several times ; “ what a provi- 
dence ! where is she ? let her enter immediately.” 
She was admitted ; and in the most faithful, 
soul-searching strain, the lady addressed her 
sovereign for the space of yearly three hours; 
Alexander, with his head resting on Iiis hands, 
could only articulate a few broken worda 
accompanied by sighing and weeping. The 
words to Which he listened evidently^ went to 
his heart like a sharo two-edged sword. At 
length Madame de ^udener, alarmed at the 
grief into which Alexander was thrown, ex- 
claimed: “Sire, I ask your pardon for the 
manner in which I have spoken to you ; but, 
believe me, it is in sincerity of heart, {ind before 
God, that I have announced to you those truths 
that have never been spoken to yoh before, 
I have but acquitted myself of a sacred duty 
towards you.’’ Aleitander replied: Pear no- 
thing ; everything you have said finds a witness 
to its truth in my heart. You have helped mo 
to discover in myself recesses I had never seen. 
I thank God for it ; but I wapt often to have 
similar conferences with you, and I therefore 
entreat you not to remove to any distance,” 

On tne day following this conference, Alex- 
ander removed to hef^^-quarters at Heidelberg, 
^d selected for his temporary residence a small 
house just outside the town ; while Madame de. 
Krudener, in order to be easily accessible to the 
monarch, engaged for her dwelling the house of 
a peasant, « within ten minutes’ walk of the 
emperor’s quarters. It was to this humble 
cottage that this leading confederate among the 
royal allies, amidst the distractions and re- 
s|^;msibilities of a momentous campaign, was 
accustomed to retreat every other evening — not 
to ei^a^e in political intrigue, as many of the 
public journals at the time insinuated, hut to 
converse with a spiritually-gifted lady oA the 
concerns of his soul. Such was the strong hoM 
religious troths had upon ‘his mind at this tii^ 
that it is said that even in the midst of actual 


fighting, while the cannon were thundering 
around his tent, he never allowed himself to be 
prevented from attending to his devotions. 

As he grew in the divine life, he discovered, 
what all Gted’s people have ever experienced, 
the surprising elGcacy of prayer ; and to a devout 
triend, who was once conversing with him on 
the subject, he related the following remarkable 
illustration. He said that in his discussions 
witli his ministers — who were iar from being 
influenced by the same principles himself — 
whenever they were divided by conflicting 
opinions, ‘instead of arguing with them, lie was 
accustomed to pray mentally, when by ch^grees 
he found they generally returned to principles 
of charity and justice. The new views he enter- 
tained naturally led to a change of sentiment 
regarding war, and he was often heard to express 
his desire that God would grant him the favour 
to obtain the peace of Europe, while he declared, 
at the same time his readiness to lay down his 
life for tliat end. When, on the 20th of Juno, 
the news of the partial successes of the French 
armies against the allies arrived, nearly all, 
except Alexander, it said, were overwhelmed 
with fear approaching to dq^pair. He, however, 
after fervent prayer and reading some suitabki 
passages in the scriptures, went, in a spirit of 
Christian magnanimitj'; to his officers and minis- 
ters, and exhorted them to take courage, and 
march against the enemy in assured hope of 
obtaining the victory. When the electrifying 
intelligence of the decisive triupiph of Waterloo 
reached the Kussian camp, he was the first to 
fall on his knees, anc^ to shed abundance of 
grateful tears before liis deliverer. 

On the 25th of June, the emperor quitted 
Heidelberg on his way to Paris, where, attendc^d 
by Bcvqral of his Christian friends and spiritual 
counsellors, he aJrived on fche 14th of July. 
Here hfe decried apartments in the Elysee, and 
Madame de Krude^ner, in order to he near her 
sovereign^ established herself in I’Hotel Mon- 
chonu, the gardens of which communicated with 
the promenade of the CJhamps Elysees. By 
this means, Alexander was able to continue his 
interviews with his spiritual instructress, which, 
notwithstanding the weighty matters connected 
with European politics and the pacification of 
harassed and distracted nations which then, 
engaged his attention, were maintained during 
the whole period of has sojourn in the French 
capital. His entering a second time into Paris, 
without the shedding of blood, made hin^ deeply 
conscious of the Divine protection afforded to 
him ; and his confidence in God would not suffer 
him to put himself under any other guard. . He 
carefully put away from his dwelling all those 
pompous accompaniments with which princes 
are usually surrounded. Nor was his confidence 
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in Q-od misplaced or dishonoured. Those best 
acquainted with the details of th6 life* of Alex- 
ander are aware of the many remarkable instances 
of Divine deliverance that took place from time 
to time. The following may be mentioned, as 
not generally known. One evening, Alexander, 
entering the apartment of Madame de Krudener, 
said, “ Well, they have attempted to poison me 
to-day!” “How, sire,” exclaimed the lady, 
“what do ymfsay? explain yourself, I entreat 
you.” “ Yes, they have found in the offices, 
among the wine for the supply of my table, a 
bottle of wine 'sfith poison, without It-ang able 
to discover how it can liavc been introduced 
into the house. My cook, in ord(?r J;o ascertain 
tluit the wine prepared to be set before me was 
the sort T generally \ise, had opened this bottle, 
and drank" some of it ; and he would now be 
dead, but for prompt assistance and the remedies 
which Avere administered. And here, look at 
this letter I have jtist received.” We read, 
says the narrator, “ a horrible threat of assassi- 
nation, addressed to him, for not having €?xerted 
himself to place the king of Home on the throne 
of France. Tlie letter signed ^ ^J^he Cap- 
tain of the liegicidcS.’ We were seized Avith 
a panic. Alexander, hoAvever, said io us, M^e 
calm and tranquil, (^od is pres(mt. He keeps 
m(', J am without fear ; Ood is A^ ith nu? ; I fear 
not Avliat man can do agifiiist me.* ” 

During liis residtmeo in Paris, AlexandcT gave 
ahiiJidaut proofs of the possession of a noble 
spirit of forgiveness, of Avhich Ibc following 
anecdote is a beautiiul example. tJndorstand- 
ing that a iiuthIkt of Prussian officers had ex- 
j)ressed an iniejitiou of ^aking^vengeance on tlie 
J'Vench, ho assembled them around liim, iaikt^d 
io them with freedom as companions- iu-arms, 
and sought to i)acify their passions, and itis])ire 
them with kindly feelings. On pereemftg them 
a little molliUcd, he continued : “You hear the 
name of Christians. Eevenge yourselves 1 Afre 
they Christians who use such language ? Ah ! 
do not imitate those who have conducted them- 
selves so basely towards yoii ! Show them the 
example of pardon ; that is the vengeance of a 
Christian!” His discourse had its desired 
clfect. Not only did lie impose upon himself 
and enjoin upon others the exercise of this lovely 
spirit,’ but he also jlchioved for himself that 
greatest of all spiritual victories, the conquest 
of his OA\Ti pride ; by which he was able to solicit, 
even from a dependant, forgiveness for harsh 
and petulant conduct on his oA>m part. The 
folloAA'ing instance may be cited. When he 
went to visit Madame de^Krudener, he was 
usually attended by a confidential valet of 
Prince Volkonski, named J osepb. One evening, 
as they entered the vestibule of Madame de 
Krudener, the emperor said to Joseph, “Have 
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you executecl my commission ?” “ Sire,’ ’ replied 

Joseph, with a mortified air, “ I have forgotten 
it.” The offended sovereign replied, in a tone 
of some asperity, “When I gitre- you an ofdet,' 
I expect it to he performed punctually ;” and 
in saying these words, ho entered the room. 
Madame de Krudener advanced to meet him, 
to ask for his health ; but feeling inwardly 
reproved for his loss of temper, ho answered in 
broken sentences, “Well, Madame, well — ^yes 
— pretty well.” ^The lady, romarking the ais- 
^rbed state of her sovereign, said to him, 

Sire, what is the matter ? you seem troubled.” 

“ Madame, it is nothing — it is nothing ; pardon 
me — wait a moment — 1 will return !” Ak'xander 
went out, and speaking to Joseph kindly, said, 
“ Forgive me, Joseph ! I have been harsh and 
rough with you.” “ But, sire — ” began the 
servant. “I entreat you to forgive me,” in- 
terrupted the emperor. Joseph knew he must 
not answer. Alexander took him by the hand, 
^and said, “ Tell me you forgive me.” “ Yes, 
sire.” “I thank* you.” Having done this, 
Alexander soon recovered his mental peace, and 
I’eiiirned to the room. 

8])ortly after his return to Russia, the empe- 
ror, same spirit of self-humiliation which 

has just been so strikingly illustrated, caused 
a ukase to bo publishecf throughout his vast 
dominions, prohibiting th^ clergy of the country 
Jroin pronouncing those eulogies upon his per- 
son and achievements which he conceived to be 
due to Odd alone. Preachers everywhere were 
commandic'd to abstain from the uso of expres- 
sions so disagreeable to his ears. From this 
period, too, Alexander proved himself the w^arm 
friend of the Bible Society and other evangelical 
eiforts. In 182G he departed this life, aUd 
exchanged^ we trust, an earthly for a heavenly 
crown. 


THE SPY-GLASS. 

WiiiiiE standing at my window, a few mornings 
ago, my attention was directed to a vessel lying 
near the mouth of our harbour. As licr sails 
Avere taken in, and as she was lying in a place 
where it was not common for vessels to anchor, 

I felt no little anxiety to learn her true, con- 
dition. Could it’ be that she had stranded ddfing 
the night upon the brack ? • Being unable from 
my great distance to decide this question with 
certainty, and as there were indications of^an 
approaching storm, my anxiety continued to in- 
crease, until it occurred to me that a spy-jlass 
was Jying at my side on qne of the shelves of my 
libraiy. One look through this instrument dis- ^ 
Ijiosed to me the real,situ^tion of the vessel, re- 
moving all my fears about her fate. I saw thfiit 
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she was riding securely at anchor af quite a dis- 
tance from the shore ; the different parts of her 
rigging, as well as the movenaents of the crew, 
were elearly visible, and it was evident that she 
could enter the harbour or go out to sea at 
pleasure. 

This little incident suggested the following 
train of reflection. The human mind, unassisted 
by telescopic power, discovers, in the distance, 
the dim outlines of the most important and soul- 
stirring truths. Tinder the teaching of natural 
religion, man learns something of his fearful des- 
tiny. He sees written upon the universe about j 
him numberless proofs of the existence of a i 
ower above himself — a power that gave him j 
eing, and to whom he is in some sense amen- 
able. He feels within him a strange conviction, 
.not only of accountability, but of a future state ! 
of being also. His mind is agitated and per- 
plexed with such questions as the following: 
Where shall I be after death ? How shall I 
exist ? AVhat shall I suffer ? What shall I 
enjoy ? Every way he turner there is presented 
to him enough of the fragments of truth to 
awaken the most fearful forebodings, and yet 
not enough to meet the demands^ of his religious 
nature. He needs the aid of a spiritual spv- 
glasa to bring nearer those dimly-pictured reali; 
ties, unfold to him their nature and his relations 
to them, and show him how his immortal aspira- 
tion may be gratified.^ 

The hiblo furnishes him with this grand de- 
sideratum. As in the insttument before men- 
tioned,, the apparent angle of Adsion is so en- 
larged that objects scarcely visible to tno naked 
eye are seen with great distinctness, so reve- 
lation furnishes a spiritual optic, by wbieh the 
mind is brought into communion with whatever 
is important to man as an intellectual, moral, 
and accoimtable being. “ The entrance of thy 
word givetli light ; it giveth understanding ,to 
the simple.’* 

But how many there are who show the same 
inconsistency in reference to this means of ob- 
taining knowledge, th?t I did in attempting to 
learn the condition of that distant vessel while 
my spy-glass lay forgotten at my side. Man- 
kind will task tneir natural powers to the ut- 
most in attempts to find out \\rhat is distant and 
“ not seen they will endure the most painful 
anltety in reference to their spiritual condition 
and prospects ; and yet through carelessness or 
pride they will not once look into that sacred 
sp^-glass lying at their side, by the aid of which 
all that is dark and mysterious may be made 
plain. How often do persons, when led finally 
to avail themselves of this means of spiritual il- 
lumination, find, to their astonishment, that ihere 
is a neglected book in theif possession capable 
solving all their doubts, removing all their dark- 


ness, and pointing out to them, with singular 
minuteness, their dangers and duty. How' 
strange it seems to them at such times that 
they did not resort to this fountain of wisdom 
before ! 

There are others who sadly abuse this instru- 
ment, even while attempting, professedly, to use 
it as a means of spiritual illumination. The spy- 
glass is of but little service in bringing distant 
objects near, unless it be properly arranged, and 
placed at the eye in a particular way. If its po- 
sition be reversed, all will be confused and indis- 
tinct. Sf.) in reading the bible,df we come to it 
wdth preconceived opinions, determined to make 
it harmonize with them, right or Avroiig, wc arc 
looking, through the glass the wrong way. How 
many remain in spiritual blindness tlirough this 
mistake ! 

But the most inconsistent class of persons that 
I know of, are those who say that the spy-glass 
is ; who rely upon their own sight 

exclusively for all the knowledge they have * of 
religious matters. How dangerous is such a 
delusion ! Not many years ago, a vessel, richly 
laden, was lying near iMatanzas, hound for Bos- 
ton. The attention of the captain was directed 
tq a suspicious-looking craft bearing dowm upon, 
him. To the inquiry, what she could be — ‘ Oh,’ 
said the captain, ‘ it is nothing but a droghei\^ 
(meaning a small Spatiish vessel employed in 
furnishing other Axssels in the harbour with pro- 
visions, fruits, etc.) Had he used his spy-glass 
instead of depending on his naked eye, how dif- 
ferent had been his fate ! In loss than an hour 
his vessel was boarded by a hand of pirates, and 
all on board exgopt on 3 man were inhumanly 
butclicred. Such a calamity might have been 
avoided had more attention been given to the 
approaching vessel while at a distance. 3y 
omitting this, IVer true character was not known 
until espape was impossible. Thus it is with the 
mSn who rejects the bible, and depends upon 
hi& own short-sighted* wisdom to guide him in 
religious matters. By closing his eyes against 
the light of inspiration, he must finally perish 
for lack of knowledge. When compelled to 
look danger in the face, it is too late to es- 
cape. Oh, the folly of neglecting the counsels 
of lieaven. 

I make but one more suggestion, and let it be 
by way of improvement addressed to the reader. 
He careful and keep your spy*«gla8s clear of dust. 
The more you use it the better. When did you 
look into it Jast P Do you examine it daily ? 
If, so, and there he a clear atmospheie, you 
are not in ignorance and dar^ess about distant 
realities. “ Whoso looketh into the perfect law 
of liberty, and continuetli therein, he being not 
a forgetful hearer, but a doer of the Avord, this 
man shall be blessed in bis deed.” 




. \ MRS. SHERWOOD’S RECOLLECTIONS 
OF HENRY MARTYN. 


In the memoir of the philosophical 
Sir ^ James Macintosh, We meet 
^ incidentally with a notice of the 
illustrious Henry Martyn,* who 
/happened qjx one occasion *to dme with 
Sir James (then a judge iu India; and a 
polislied circle of Europeans. His future 
fame as a raissionaiy was at that tkne unsus- 
pected ; and even if it had been anticipated, 
Alacintosh, amiable as was his character, at 
this period of liis life, was scarcely likely to 
appreciate the qualities of the earnest evangelist 
into w^hofee company he W'as then thrown. 
All, accordingly, that he has recorded of Henry 
Martyn is, that a mild, gentlemanly man, one 
of the company’s chaplains, dined with him, 
and surprised the assembled party with the 
no^'elty of asking grace before dinner ! The 
state of religion in India, at the time Henry 
Martyn visited it, was indeed, as might be 
inferred from this anecdote, deplorably low. 
Wo w^rite of the period about 1807. Still, 
among the English residents in Calcutta, there 
was a little band of seriously disposed individuals. 
Among these was Mrs. Sherwood — the lady of 
an English oflBcei>, and, subsequently, the writer 
of many admirable tales for youth (among 
others, “ Henry and his Jlearer^’) w^hich are, no 
doubt, familiar to a large body of our readers. 

Her mind had just began to be awakened to 
the great realities of eternal things — tc^ tlie 
worth of the so\il and the p:g0ck)usness, of the 
Saviour — wdien she was providentially throwui 
in the way of Henry Martyn. Erom Ther W- 
ography,t wdiich has recentiy been published, 
w^e glean many pleasing sketches of the young 
missionary, then newly arrived on his field of 
labour, having abandoned all that university 
honours at home could yield him, to carry the 
gospel to the darkened Hindoo. 

Mrs. Sherwood’s first interview with Mr. 
!Martyn is thus interestingly described : — 

Henry Martyn, some of our readers may require to 
be informed, was the sou of a miner in Cornwall, and by 
the aid of masterly abilities and unwearied industry, 
attained ^igh college honours at Cambridge. Renouucing 
the path*of worldly distinction thus opened to him, he 
de\’'oted himself to missionary labours in India, at a time 
when such efforts were held in smAl estimation. An early 
death terminated his career. 

t “Life of Mrs. Sherwood, chiefly autobiographical, 
written by her daughter.” London; Darton & Co. An 
interesting work, abounding with many curious literary 
anecdotes and reminiscences of bygone men and things. 



“ I perfectly remember the figure of’ 
that simple-hearted and holy young man, 
when he entered our budgerow. He was 
dressed iu white, and looked very pale, which, 
however, was nothing singular in India; his 
hair, a light brown, was raised from his fore- 
head, which was a remarkably fine one. His 
features were not regular, but the expression was 
so luminous, so intellectual, so afiectionate, so 
beaming with divine charity, that no oiie could 
have looked at liis features, and thought of their 
shape or form, but the out-beaming of liis soul 
would absorb the attention of every observer. 
There was a very decided air, too, of the gentle- 
man about Mr. Martyn, and a perfection of 
manners which, from his extreme attention to all 
minute civilities, might seem almost inconsistent 
with the general bent of his thoughts to the 
most serious subjects. He was as remarkable 
for ease as for cheerfulness. 

“ Mr. Martyn invited us to visit him at his 
quarters at Dinapore, and wo agreed to accept 
his invitation the next day. After brcaldast 
Mr. Martyn had family prayers, which ho com- 
menced by singing a hymn. He had a rich, 
deep voice, and a fine taste for vocal music. 
After singing, he read a chapter, explained parts 
of it, and ^prayed extempore. Afterwards ho 
withi^ew to his studios and translations. The 
evening 'vWis finished with another hymn, scrip- 
ture reading, and prayers. The conversion of 
the natives and the building up of the Itingdoiu 
of Christ were the greet objects for which alono 
that child of Grod seemed to exist then, and, iu 
fact, for wliich he died. 

“ I can never^forget, that Heluy Martyn was 
one of the very few persons whom I have ever 
ingt who appeared jiover to be drawn away from 
one leading and prevailing object of interest, 
and that object was the promotion of religion. 
He did not appear like one who felt the necessity 
of contending \sdth the world and denying him- 
self its delights, but rather as one who was un- 
conscious or the existence of any attractions in 
the world, or of aify delights which 'wjpre worthy 
of his notice. When he relaxed from nis labttos 
in the presence of his friends^ it was to play and 
laugh like an innocent, happy child, more es- 
pecially if children were present to play a»d 
laugh -ynth him. 

“ I wish that I could remember more of his con- 
versation at that time ; but my memory has been 
too ^ten heavily laden with diversified subjects 
tg^ be always vigorous and distinct. There is a 
rtference in ‘ The Ij&fanfs Progress ’ to ono 
elegant idea of his respecting a rose transfixed 
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with B thM}. Tie mtites bavB i peeuliar task 
forfo:tmiagnosegafi^&d^ of rations 
colours and descriptidiiil a iBomy branch ; 
and these the garden^ ofte|i presents as an 
oiFering to his master. This offering is usually 
laid on the breakfast-table. The flowers thus 
parted from their own stem begin to languish 
instantly, soon collapse, and lose their bloom 
and fragrance. It may easily be imagined how 
such a mind as that which Heniy Martyn had 
might apply this emblem to the union between 
Christ and bis people ; showing how oxir life 
depends on our union with him, and with him 
onW, as the only living root.” . 

The obstacles which were then thrown in the 
way of promoting a spirit of piety among our 
soldiers, majr be judged from the following pas- 
sage. Happily such prejudices have now largely 
been disarmed : — 

, “ As soon as Mr. Martyn could in any way 
exert himself, he made acquaintance with some 
of the pious men of the regiment, wlio used to 
meet in ravines, in huts, in woods, and in evfery 
wild and secret place they could find, to read 
and pray and sing ; and he invited them to come 
to him in our house, Mr. Sherwood making no 
objection. The time first fibced was iJLiT evening 
after parade, and in consequence they all ap- 
peared at the appointed hour, each carrying 
their mora (a low seat), and their books tied up 
in pocket handkerchiefs. In this very unmilitary 
fastiion they were all met in a body by some 
officers. It was with some difficulty that ]\Ir. 
Sherwood could divert the storm of despleasure 
which had well nigh burst upon them on the 
occasion. Had they been all found intoxicated 
and fighting, they would ba'Ve created less anger 
from those who loved not religion. How truly 
is it said that ‘ the children of this^ world are 
wiser in their generation than the children of 
light.’ Notwithstanding this urfibrtunate contre- 
temps^ these poor good men, were received by 
Mr. Martyn in his own apartment ; and a most 
joyful meeting he had with them. We did not 
jom the party, but vf e heard them singing and 
praying, and t^e sound was rerj Sweet.” 

Inseparably connected with the name of Henry 
Martyn is that of Sabat, the Arab, his true con- 
vert, as he at first promised to«be, although even- 
tual]^ he Woefully fell away. His portrait is 
thus given by Mrs. Sherwood, together with an 
anecdote illustrative of hia master’s gentleness 
and meekness 

** Sabat* s 'eyebrows were arched, black, and 
strongly pencilled; his eyes dark and round, 
and from time to time flashing wifb unsubdued 
emotion, and ready to* kindle into flame on the 
most tiding occasion. His nose was high, his 
mouth wide, his teeth lar^, and looked white in 
contrast with his bronzed complexion and fierce 


/ Mad mustacMoa. Se was a large md powen 
f man, and geuerallf wore a skull-cap oi ric. 
shawling, or embroidered silk, wit& circula 
flaps of the same hanging over each ear. Hi 
large tawny throat and neck had no other cover 
ing than that afforded by his beard, which wat 
black. His attire was a kind of jacket of silk 
Ti^dth long sleeves, fastened by a girellc, or girdle 
about Ids loins, to which was appended £ 
jewelled dirk. The only languages which he 
was able to speak were Persian, A rabic, and s 
very little had Hindostanee; buc what was 
wanting in the words of this man was mcjrc 
thfin made up by the loudness with which he 
uttered them, for he had a voice like rolling 
thunder. 

Being one day offended with Mr. Martyn, 
Sabat wrote a Persian letter, fuU of abuse pf his 
patron, to a friend of his, who lived in the ser- 
vice of the English resident at Lne^hnoAV. This 
friend showed the letter to hia master, who, 
being greatly displeased with Sabat’s In gnit it ude, 
sent it under cover to Mr. Martyn, in order to 
apprize him of the nature of tlie ptTson har- 
boured beneath his ,roof, assuring ]iim that the 
terms of the letter were extremely violent. JM r. 
Martyn did not look into it; but, suiumonijig 
the Ishmaelito, requested him to read it alond to 
him, seeming as if he knew not who had written 
it. The child of the desert was for oneo con- 
foimded ; he could not look up ; he cowered and 
was still before his calm dispassionate master. 
Mr. Martyn pitied him, and, ^.rst assuring him. 
that he had not read one word of the loti, or, 
though he understood its tendency, lie bade him 
go in peace, taking the ^epistle in his hands. On 
this occasion Sabat seemed to be really touched, 
and expressed contrition.” 

The reader^ of Henry Martyn’s life must 
recollect the huJhiHty which he exercised in 
pyeachlng^ to an assembly of native heggnra, 
while he distributed to them his charity. The 
conflicts and men^al struggles which ho under- 
went on that occasion, in consequence of the 
ridicule of the world which it gave, rise to, and 
the happy results which his eftbrts had in the 
conversion of Abdool Musseeh, who became 
subsequently an active- native evangelist, are 
familiar to all the readers of Martyn’s bio- 
graphy. The following is a vivid picture of the 
scene ; — 

** We often went, too, on the Sunday evenings, 
to hear the • addresses of Mr. Martyn to tlio 
asstobly of riiendicants, and we generally stood 
behind him on thd cherbuter. On these occa- 
sions we • had to mike our way through a dense 
crowd, with a temperature often rising above 
92°, whilst the sun poured its burning rays upon 
us through a lurid haze of dust. Frightful were 
the objects which usually met our eyes in this 
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crowd; so many monstroua and diseased limbs 
fi^d hideous faces were displayed before us, and 
pushed ftfrward for our inspection, that I have* 
often made my way to the cherbuter with my 
eyes shut, whilst Mr. Sherwood led me. On 
reaching the platform I was surrounded by our 
own people, and yet oven there I scarcely 
dared to look about ime. I still imagine that 1 
hear .the calm, distinct, and musical fones of 
Henry Martyn, as he stood raised above the 
people, ende|,vourmg, by showing the purity of 
the Divine law, to^convince the urrtielievers that 
by their works tliey were all condemned; and 
that this was the case of every man of the 
offspring of Adam, and they therefor# needed a 
Saviour who was both willing and able to 
redeem them. From time to time low murmurs 
and curses would arise in the distance, and then 
r^H forward, till they became so loud as to 
drown the voice of this pious one, generally 
concluding with hisses and fierce cries. But 
Avhen the storm passed away, again might he j 
be heard going on where he had left ofi', in the 
same calm, steadfast tone, as if he were incapable 
of irritation from the intermiption. 

“ Mr. Martyn himself assisted in giving each 
person his pice after the address was concluded • 
and when he withdrew to his bungalow, I have 
seen him drop, almost fainting, on a sofa, for lie 
had, as ho often said, even at that time, a slow 
inflammation burning in his chest, and one 
which he knew must eventually terminate his 
existence. In (^nsequence of this lie was 
usually in much pain after any exertion of 
speaking.” 

Soon afterwards Mr. Martyii left ihem for his 
PiM’sian mission; on which Mi«. Sherwood ob- 
serves : — ^ 

“ Mr. Marlyn’s object for goina^to Persia was 
to complete his Persian Testament ; but Tie had 
no impleasant ideas ilor expectatiorflli bf tl^p 
country; on the cerrtfe^iy ^ his imaginations 
of Pc^rsia were takeh from those beautiful des- 
criptions given by the poets. Ho often spoke 
of that land as of a laitd of roses and nightin- 
gales, of fresh flowing streams, of sparkling 
fountains, and of brefei&OS llldtfil with perfumes. 
Tlic parting moment; Wheii that hdl^ man arose 
to leave us, blessibg Oti# little children, and 
blessing us, was deeply : we never expected 
to see him more, and never did,” 

The sequel cf his fife ifl| well knbwn : how he 
died at his post ; nis jbutnals were brought 
to England, and have since fed the flame of 
missionary enterprise ; all these are familiar 
facts to ordinary readers. ®h, that our young 
men, and that the church at large, were more 
baptized with that spirit of holy love and dis- 
interested self-denial which shone in the life of 
this devoted servant of Q-od ! 


DOST OPPOETFNITIBS. 

^^Thbottoh my carelessness to-day,” said Mr* 
Granger, “ I lost an oppoi’tunity of making fifty 
pounds.” 

In what way ?” said Mr. Barton. 

• A friend told me to bo at the bank at pre- 
cisely twelve o’clock, and I would liear something 
to my advantage. I got engaged in talking with 
Mr. JBcach, and did not get to the bank till half- 
past twelve. My friend waited for me twenty 
minutes, and then left. I went to his house, 
but it was too late for business. It isn’t the 
first time I have lost an opportunity to make 
money by being behind the time.” 

This being behind time ” is a great cause of 
losing, opportunities. Opportunities for making 
money are not the only ones whose loss ii? 
occasions. 

There was, in a certain village in America, a 
great awakening and anxiety manifested on the 
sulfject of spiritual •religion. In. that village 
there was a young man, whose talents, intelli- 
gence, winning manners, and social standing, 
gave him great influence among tho young 
people ifi*tho village. It was felt that if ho 
should become interested in the subject of 
religion, and should attend the special services 
which were in progress, a very general attend- 
ance on the part of tlio young would at least 
he the consequence. It was known that some 
who did nbt attend the meeting were somewhat 
anxious, «nd would gladly attend if they had 
the sanction of young Allerton’s example. 

It was a question discussed among those most 
interested in the matter, what means shall bo 
taken to induce Allerton to attend. “ I think,” 
said one, “^that fie should he spoken to at once, 
and invited* to attend ; and if he professes in- 
difibrcnce to tMb subject, as it is most likely he 
will, let the appeal be made to his benevolence. 
Dot him be told that the welfare of many will 
be affected by bis course ; let him he entreated 
to come to the meetings, ifrnot for his own good, 
for tho good of others.” ^ ^ 

‘‘ Mr. Lamb is the man to speak to him,” 
said another. ‘‘ Lamb has more influence with 
him than any other man in town.” ' 

It was agreed that Mr. Lamb shoiJld be seen 
at once, and requested to use his influenccf wTth 
Allerton to induce him to attend the meetings 
in progress. ^ . 

Mr. Lamb willingly, undertook tho part as- 
signed to him. He would see Allerton in 
course of the day. It happened, however, that 
the day came to a dose before it was convenient 
for him to make the proposed call. He would 
do it in the evening. •The prospect of a shower 
caused him to put it off till the next morning. 
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in the morning he saw Allerton, and urged him 
to attend the meetings. 

“ If you had seen me last night,” said Aller- 
ton/ ‘'you could have got my promise to attend ; 
but late at night some things occurred which 
induced me to form the . resolution to have 
nothing to do with what is ^oing on.” 

His strong influence continued to be adverse 
to the incipient movement, Mr. Lamb lost an 
opportunity of doing good by being “ behind the 
time.” 

Opportunities of doing good arc lost from 
other causes besides procrastination. Death 
had entered the family of a man who had never 
manifested any interest in the subject of religion, 
and had manifested his disapprobation of any 
efforts to awaken an interest on the subject in 
the minds of his children. They wore not per- 
mitted to attend the Sunday-school of the 
village, though they were desirous of doing so, 
in company with their associates. One of the 
number, a girl nine years of age, was taken with 
scarlet fever, and died. ‘ Her death dcdply 
affected her father, for she was his favourij^e 
child. The sympathy manifested by the chil- 
dren of the village was gratefill to his heart. 
A teacher in the Sunday-school thdught of 
requesting him, while his heart was thus 
softened, to allow his remaining cliildrcn to 
attend the school. But he was affaid of giving 
offence. He hesitated, and debated the matter 
witliin himself, till it "was too late to make the 
request witli any prospect of success.* Through 
fear of giving offence, he lost an oppofirtunity of 
doing good to a family of children who had none 
to teacm them the fear of the Lord. 

A Christian was travelling in a stage-coach. 
He found among the passengers a young man 
who was to bo his travelling cqnipanipn for two 
(lays. In an unguarded moment, he got into an 
altercation w'ith one of the Jiassengcrs, tod 
e\rinccd a temper and uttered language incon- 
sistent with the Uhristiaii character. Sub- 
sequently, he w'as alone with the young man for 
lialf a (lay. He dcJdred to speak to him re- 
specting tis Ipul, but the recollection of his 
inconsistent bSiaviour restrained him. He lost 
an opportunity of doing good, in consequence of 
losing his temper. . « 

^y()ung'^ man, a stranger to religion, and not 
an habitual attendant upon any place of worship, 
chanced one evening to enter a churcli in one of 
oip* large citiea^ The discourse mafde a deep 
impression upon his mind. He left the church 
an awak(med and anxious man. He knew not 
where to go for counsel. At last it occurred to 
him to call ^ on the preacher whose words had 
carried conviction to his heart. He found out 
his residence, and was shewn into ' the parlour. 
The minister was in the back parlour with one 


or two clerical friends. The folding doors were 
ajar. The young man could hear every w^d 
that was uttered. He was kept in waiting 
while the minister gave utterance to a jest 
which was not “ convenient.” The effect on his 
mind was very unhappy.' He could not open 
his mind to tne minister. He retired from the 
house wdth less anxiety than he entered it, and 
soon bef ame as careless as ever. The minister 
lost an opportunity of doing*" good, in conse- 
quence of a foolish and ill-timed jesK 

!!^ader, henv many opportunities for doing 
good Have you lost ? M^y, I fear, very 
many. 

Many seem to suppose they are chiefly re- 
sponsible for the wTong they do. They are 
equally responsible for the good they fail to do. 
In the account of the judgment day, peculiar 
stress is laid upon the sin of not doing — “ Ina^s- 
much as ye did it not.” 

Wo have all lost and neglected too many 
opportunities of doing good. Let us be watch- 
ful that wc lose no more. — Amc7^tcan Fape7\ 


THE PLANTS OP SCIIIPTUBE. 

THE OLIVE. 

This tree seldom rises above tiventy or tliirlv 
feet, and thrives best in warm situations, thougli 
it w ill accommodate itself to any soil, even the 
most sterile. “ Rocky parts of ^Palestine,” says 
Mauiidrel, “ wliich could not well serve for the 
cultivation of corn, might yet produce vines and 
olives, which delight to extract, the one its 
fatness, and the other jts sprightly j uice, chiefly 
out of such dry and flinty places ; thus the very 
rocks W'cre madc'fruitfid.” 



That the olive was highly appreciated., among 
the ancients, and that it was tmiversaJly con- 
sidered an cmblonV of reconciliation and peace, 
may be gathered from the ancient fabulous 
histories of Grcsecse. We read in one of them 
that the gods having been summoned to settle 
a dispute between Neptune and Minerva about 
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the name of the new city of Cecrox>s, they called 
u{)on the disputants to rival each other in the 

S roduction or some beneficial gift to mankind« 
Teptune, striking tho ground with his trident, 
created a horse ; but Minerva, by causing an 
olive-tree to spring from the earth, gained her 
X)oint, since the oUve, the emblem of peace and 
agriculture, was preferable to the horse, the 
symbol of war. That this heathen faif^v was 
borrowed from tlie book of truth seems niglily 
X^robable. The olive-branch being the first 
green thing restored to man afteif the deluge, 
seemed a token of reconciliation from an oneiided 
God to his oftending creatures. 

And tlie dove came unto him in thocveumg ; 
and lo, in her mouth was an olive-leaf plucked otf ; 
so N oah know that tho waters were abated from 
olF tho earth.” This token “ was brought,” says 
JNIattliew Henry, “not by a raven, a bird of 
prey, but by a mild, patient, humble dove : it is 
a dove-like disposition that brings into the soul 
earnests of rest and joy.” 

Now satiate sleeps the stormy ire. 

The weary winds to rest retire, 

And billows, worn with strife, expire. 

The sky unveils its face serene, ^ 

To smile upon the changing scene, 

Emerging in its gayest green. 

Now see the sun's triumphant light 
Cliasing tlie ling'riiig mists of night, 

And gilding ev’ry mountain height. 

On snowy wing a spotless dove, 

(Was it soufc spirit from above 
On errand of celestial love ?) 

Bears in its bill a vetflant spuay, 

First token of the new-born day, 

When pard'ning love resum'd its sway. 

By renovating gales carcst, ^ 

Now earth, in sylvan beauty drest, 
luxuriates in recover'd rest. 

I hail thee, symbol of th^t scene 
Of permanent delight sereUe, 

Where sin and death have never been ! 

Pliny states that in the rfeign of Tarquiuius 
Pr i sc U3 there were no olive-trees in Italy, Spain, 
or Africa, which favours the presumption that 
they grew originally only in Syria, where, we 
iearii from the same authority, the best oil was 
produced. This oil, which, unlike other fruits, 
IS found in the pulp only, is obtained by simple 
foot pressure, or by pounding the fruit in a 
mortar, and is valued on account of its nutritious 
as well as its medicinal qualities. This process 
of extracting the cdl is more than once alluded 
to in scripture; (see Deuteronomy xxiv. 20,) 
and in the particular directions given to the Is- 
raelites for the lighting up the tabernacle, not 
only is the use .of this ou prescribed, but tlie 
mode of preparing it is siguified. Exodus 


xxvii. 20 : “ Thou sholt command the children of 
Israel that they bring the© pure oil olive, beaten 
for the light, to cause the lamp to bnm always.” 
How beautiful is the spiritual hint her© conveyed 
to us ! As burning and shibing lights in tho 
temple of the living God, we must be con- 
tinually supplied with “ unction from abov^,^* 
or we shall blaze forth one day and be extin- 
guished or obscure the next. 

But the tree itself, associated os it is with 
many scenes in our blessed Lord’s history, is 
enough to interest us, without the useful oil and 
beautiful similitudes with which it supplies us ; 
for the mountain, which bears its name, is still 
planted with olives, and those of so old a growth 
that some have supposed them to bo the very 
same which stood there in our Saviour’s time, 
and for this reason their stones and oil had a 
superstitious value as an article of cCmmerce in 
Spain. Josephus, however, tells us that at the 
siege of Jerusalem, all tho trees within a 
hundred furlongs of the city were cut down by 
ordifr of Titus ; but is fresh olive-trees sprung 
frtyn tlio old stumps, those now in the ground 
are most probably successors to the famed 
originals. “It is a curious fact,” says Dr. 
Clarke, otter speaking of “ tho grove of aged 
olives of immense sizes,” growing on Mount 
Olivet, “ that during a j)crio(i of little more than 
two thousand years, Hebrews, Assyrians, 
Eomans, Moslems, and Christians have been 
successively^ in possession of the rocky moun- 
tains of Palestine ; yet the olive still vindicates 
its patem^ soil, and is found at this day upon 
the same spot wdiich was called by tho liebn^w 
writers Mount Olivet, eleven centuries before 
the Christian era.” 

Tournefort mentions eighteen kinds of olives, 
but the only. distinction we find in scripture is 
between the cultivated and tho wild: the latter 
are %mall, and are now to bo found growing 
among brambles on Mount Carmel ; and as few 
trees vary so much from their original character 
mider careful treatment as the olive, it fur- 
nished the ax)OBtle Paul wifli a striking simil- 
itude, Homans xi. 17 — 21. As this tree, in a 
cultivated state, is distinguished among tho 
products of tho earth for its adaptation to man’s 
use and great dofhestic value, il ±he Jew*; 
being placed under the more immediate ctflm 
of the Almighty, advanced under his culfure 
to a noble distinction among the nations. But 
the jfiant, Ifcien growing wild and neglectful,® 
well represents the Gentile world when a lienated 
from God and left unaided and undisciplined. 
The apostle supposes the infusion of the virtues 
of tho Cultured plant into Hie wild olive, by the 
process of engrafting, and thus. strikingly exliibits 
to the Jew and the Gefttile a lesson the most 
vital and important ; to tho Jew, the forfeiture 
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to which his perverse will had subjected him ; to 
the G-cntile, the privileges pzsoposed to be cour 
ferred upon him, on his being adopted into the 
covenant of grace, in virtue of the Saviour’s 
great atonement. ^ 

The olive, in its summer dress of bright green 
leaves and snowy blossoms, stands also as a 
representative of the Jewdsh nation in tlio old 
testament, when “the dew of Ood’s favour 
lay upon it and his glory was fresh on it.” See 
Jeremiah xi. 16: “ The Lord called thy name, a 
green olive tree, fair and of goodly fruit.” The 
Sourishing again of this favoured people, and the 
restoration of their privileges, is signified by the 
same comparison, Hosea xiv. G: “Thy beauty 
shall be as the olive tree.” Their good king 
David, also, describing his own holy and hapx3y 
condition while depending upon Grod and bene- 
fiting his people, in the 62nd Psalm, 8th verse, 
exclaims, “I am like a green olive tree in the 
house of Ood planted and rooted, fixed and 
flourisliing, freely bestowing what had botm 
freely received. Those who by faith and love 
dwell in the house of Q-ocl, shall be like green 
olivo trees there. 

« 

There is a privileged enclosure ^ ^ 

Where tempests never force their way ; 

And where, secure iVoin all exposure, 

The tender shrub fears no decay. 

O happy those transplanted thither, 

That live preserv'd within that Tango, 

From fickle suns and froward weather, 

And all the ministers of change ! 

Plants of the courts of God, surrounding 
The centre of that hallow’d scene, 

Where, with the sap of love abounding. 

They flourish in xmiuortal green. 

Wo may conclude this paper by ret;allmg to 
our readers the humane precepts in connexion 
with the olivo harvest which are given in ilio 
word of God, and the spirit of 'wJiicdi is weD 
wrorthy of being kept in view in this iron aj^e of 
competition. “ When thou beatest thine olive 
tree, thou shalt not go over the boughs again ; 
it shall bo for the stranger, for tlie fatherless, 
:md for the widow.'* When thou gatherest the 
grapes of thy vineyard, thou shalt not glean it 
afterward ; it shall be for the stranger, for the 
fatherless, and for the widow\ And thou shalt 
rememb^ aat thou wast a bond man in the 
liLfid .of Egypt ; therefore 1 command thee to do 
this* thing, 


Assyria’s Testimony to the Scriptures. — “ We 
understand,'* says the * Hombay Guardian,’ that Mr. 
liaw'linson is prosecuting his labours at Bagdad with 
great energy, lie has made some important discoveries 
of remains in Lower Babylonia, the region about Bag- 
dad. He has found among the Assyrian records the 
name of Belshazzar, completing the list of kings men- 
tioned in the biblc, and is qui^e satisfied as to theuueiTi’'g 
fidelity of the scripture accounts.” 


MUSINGS ON THE SHOEE OE THE 
BED SEA. 

COKDEMSED FROM AITON’S LANDS OP THE MESSIAH, MAHOMET, AND 
THE TOPE." 

Talking of the bottom of the Eed Sea, itii 
corals, its sands, and its, boulders, I may re^jiark, 
that nothing struck me with more wonder and 
admiration than the extreme clearness of the 
bright ^luiP waves of that ocean. When leaning 
over the edge of our boat on the smooth surface 
[ of the sea, .1 could distinctly see the pebbles 
and the pure white sand at a d^pth oven of 
thirty ftithoms. Through tho^body of the water, 
I could discern the minutest objects at an 
immense Jlepth. The secrets of the deep thus 
laid open to me afforded the most magnificent 
spectacle which can be conceived. I saw neitlic‘r 
wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearls, 
nor such other treasures of the vasty deep, but 
the most beautiful productions of nature were 
there. In fact, the sights I saw below tliis vale 
of waters were as interesting as any tiling I ever 
witnessed even in the Crystal Palace, and 
probably luorc so from their novelty. In one 
part 1 noticed whqle forests of pale pink and 
red coral, spreading forth their luxurious 
‘branches and imparting a blush to the eliaiient 
in whicli they grew. How varied, how beaut ituJ 
was their colouring, sometimes appearing of a 
brilliant red or blue, or gorgeous with orange or 
the deepest black ! In one spot they were of a 
dead white, or livid pui'ple; in another of a 
bright yellow or crimson ; and ever 3 ’'Whero they 
were fancifully diversified. ^ . . Aboi e all 

it was interesting, wlieii sailing over wdiat J am 
inclined to tliivik was ' the theatre of tlio great 
miracle, to gaze from the side of the vessel 
thirty fathoms into the bottom of the water, 
aud to see it^bedded mainly with golden sand ; 
whi(^h would eflablo the wheels of Pharaoh’s 
cliariotscto run smootlily to the destruction of 
their riders. ^ 

When in this Contemplative mood, I thought 
W'hat a night that must have been wlu'u tins 
grand miracle ivas wrought. I imagined I 
heard the east wind . roaring up* along the gulf', 
and saw it damming back the waves upright as 
a wall on either side. Then there was the 
Egyptian darkness made brighter than the 
sunbeam by tlie cloudy pillar gleaming on the 
w aters from the sky — then there came before 
my eyes the defiling of the terrified Israelites 
through the awful path — ^the hesitation, hurry, 
and confusion of the host — the sublime care 
and confidence of Moees, meek but determined 
^ — ^then the adva«ace of Pharaoh’s proud horse- 
men — then the roar of thew returning waters, 
the crested foam of the boiling billow', the rising 
flood strong and swdfb, and the whole torrent 
rushing onward to overwhelm in a moment the 
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God-defying Pharaoh and his host — then there 
arose in my* ear the yells of tho drowi^^g. 
What a YiTct and white winding sheet 
foaming surges would be to tho cold clay 
of Ph 4 raoh and his host ! . • • « 

on the shores of Arabia there arose, from the 
whole assembled host under Moses, one un- 
bounded and unbroken chorus of gladness and 
of gratitude, of wonder, love, and p^iisc, as 
expressed in the •psalm of Moses, in the danco 
of Miriam, and in the sounding of the timbrels. 

Then sang^oses and the children of Israel 
this song unto tho Lord, and sjmke, 'saying, 
I will sing unto the Lord, for ho hath triumphed 
gloriously : the horse and his rider* hath he 
tlirown into the sea. The Lord is my strength 
and song, and he is become my salvation : he is 
my God, and 1 will prepare him an habitation ; 
my father’s God, and 1 will exalt him. Pliaraob’s 
chariots and his host hath ho cast into the sea : 
his chosen caj)tains also arc drowned in the 
Jhxl Sea. The de})ths have covered them : they 
sinik into the bottom as a stone. Thy right Jiand, 
(> Lord, is bt'come glorious in power. Thy 
right Ijund, O Lord, luiAli chished in pli'ces tho 
('iK'my. And in tho groatm'^s of thine c'xcel- 
leney thou liast overthrown them tliat rose up* 
.‘igiiinst thee ; thou sentest forth Ihy wrath, 
Avhi(*h consumed them as stubble. And with 
the blast cdtliy nostrils the w’aters wcr(^ gathered 
together, the floods stood upriglit as an heap, 
and tht d(‘pths were congealed in tho heart 
of the sea. The^enemy said, I will pursue, 

L will overtake, I will divide tho spoil ; my 
lust sliall be satisfied upon thorn; I w^ill 
draw jny sword, iny huncf shall •destroy them. 
1'In)n didst blow with thy wind, the sea cov(5red 
iliem: they sank as lead in tlie mighty waters, 
VV^ho is like unto thee, O Lord, amo^ig the ffods? 
Avlio is like thee, glorious in lioIincsB, fearful in 
])i*als('s, doing wonders , 

JMy next object, as a mere,:gjiatter of amuse- 
ment, without reference to tho important 
(|U(;stioii of the exodus, w^as to find out tlic 
<'xact spot where Napoleon was overtaken by 
the waves near Suez. Actuated by latent 
rationalism, and desirous to contradict the 
miracle, or at any rate to render it easier of 
belief to unbelievers, by proving that it was 
eonformable to the ordinary laws of nature, he 
one day waited for the ebb of the tide, and made 
an attempt to follow what be supposed were tho 
footstej)s of Moses in passing tne creek. In 
regard to^liis effort in this way, it has been 
remarked by the author of ‘ Eoiben,’ that he and 
his horsemen managed the matter in a manner 
more resembling tho failure of the Egyptiiuis 
tlian the success of the Israelites. The tide 
came up regardless of him and bis staff", and it 
was with great difficulty that any of them 
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reached the land. Some of tiie people at Suez 
told me that Napoleon fell ^mnis horse into 
the sea, and was only dragged otlt by the 
assistance of tbb natives on shore. Otherd said 
that spurred Jiis horse through the waters, 
brotfst-high, back to the beach in front of tho 
English hotel; and that his faithful steed 
manifested more firmness and sagacity than its 
rider, by speeling up the stairs like a cat. 
According to the Erencli account, Napoleon got 
out of the difficulty when tho waters begikii to 
accumulate around him, by bis warrior-ljlvo 
presence of mind, which often served him so 
well when the fate of a battle and of nations 
depended on the decision of a moment. Ho 
ordered his officers around him to disperse like 
a fan, in order thus to multiply the cmances of 
finding shallow water, and in one way only was 
he enabled to make his escape from instant 
death. When the water was still dripping from 
Napoleon, ho smartly remarked, that had ho 
been drowned, tho circumstance would have 
furifished texts for alf tho preachers in Europe. 

JBiit on this as on many other occasions, 
“God makes the wrath of man to praise him, 
and the remainder of that wrath he restrains.’* 
Napoleon’s* object in making the attempt to 
])erlbrm again tho miracle of Moses, was to 
disprove it, hut the Almighty tui^ncd tho event 
so as to settle its authenticity beyond doubt : 
simply because, if* half a dozen well-n^ountcd 
warriors bad not time to cross the bead of tho 
gulf in broad daylight, between the ebb and tlie 
flow, liow ^ould two millions of men, women, 
and children have done it, during the dark, 
all on foot, and heavily encumbered with 
baggage? 


FAiVENcr iN-'PiiiiTEK. — Oh, the heavenly 
fire, the lioly fervency, that was in Daniel’s 
closet prayer — “ O Lord, hear ; O Lord, forgive ; 
O Lord, hearken, and do ; defer not for thine 
own sake.” As there are kinds of anti- 
dotes against poison, namely, hot and cold, so 
there are tw o kinds of antidotes against all tho 
troubles of this life, namely, fervent prayer and 
holy patience ; the cfhc hot, the oth«r jold ; the 
one quickening, and the other quenching ; ai^ 
holy Daniel made use of them both. Eerveney 
in prayer is as the fire was to the spices in tho 
censer, or as%mgs to the bird, or as oil to tlicj* 
wheels; and tliis Daniel found out by expe- 
rience. God looks not for any James, with 
homy knees through assiduity **at pr^er;^nor 
for any*Bartholomew, with a century oi prayers 
for the morning and as many for the evening ; 
but for fervency of spirit in prayer, which alone 
carries all with God. — Brooks. 
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My dear Children, — I have one thing 
to tell you of, which is needful for 
everybody, needful at all times, and needful 
in every place. Its possessor is better, wiser, and 
happier than anything else could make him, and 
families and nations are improved by its existence 
among them. 

Ill the village of Bethany, about two miles from 
Jerusalem, dwelt a family which Jesus loved. One 
day, when he paid them a visit, one of them, Mary, 
sat at his feet,' and listened to his words, while her 
sister, Martha, was very busy about house matters, q^nd 
in providing a suitable repast for their visitor;, and 
because Mary did not show the same anxiety, she came 
to Christ, and said, “ Lord, dost not thou care that ,iny 
sister hath left me to serve alone ? bid her therefore that 
she help me." “ And very right, too — why should she 
do all the work?" perhaps some of you may think. 
But pause a moment; hear the reply Jesus made to her 
request : ** Martha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled 
about many things ; but one thm^ is needful ; and Mary 
hath chosen that good part which shall not be taken 
away from her." 

** One thing." What can that be ? Is it riches ? People 
do not become better, wiser, or happier for being rich. 
In fact, the reverse is often the case. ** The abundance of 
riches will not suffer their possessor to sleepy and he that 
incrcaseth goods increaseth sorrow," 

Is it honour f Great na^^cs and titles do not confer 
wisdom or happiness. “ Better be a poor and wise child, 
than an old and foolish king." 

Is it aififitl pleasure f No ; “ he that loveth such pleasure 
shall be a poor man." Solomon tried it, and he found it 
“ vanity and yexation of spirit," ' ^ 

The “ ONE THING N££PFITI« " is trcie piety. “ But -^^hy 
is it called the one thing i'* You do well, iiiy youug 
friend, to ask this question. ^ Because it is of the first im- 
portance. It is the duty of everybody to “ seek first the 
kingdom of God, and his righteousness," and all other 
things which may be net-idfubwill be given to us. Though 
we possess everything besides, we cannot be happy with- 
out religion. “ For what is a man profited, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?" Our 
bodies must soon die, and be laid in the grave, and all 
that we have we must leave behind us; but our souls 
will never die. True religion is the only thing which will 
plf^pare us for death and judgment. “ Godliness is pro- 
fitable unto all things, having promise of the life that now 
is, and of that which'is to come." ' 

^ Now, my young reader, learn one or tw^p lessons. 

The proper place for every child is to sit at the feet of 
Jesus. In the east, scholars sit at the feet of their tutors. 
When, therefore, we say that you should sit at the feet of 
Christ, we mean ^at you should be his disciples or 
scholars. He invites yeu to come to him. should 

come to him as your Teacher “ Learn of me,” says he, 

“ for I am meek and loAvly in heart.” He is meek, and 
pities fhe ignorant; he is low’ly, and stoop* to the meanest 
capacities. What he teaches, all may understand. 


A go6d man has said, “ So long as yomlook after other 
things besides •‘Christ, you lose him." hit is wrong to 
attend t^ other things, to the neglect of our duty to God 
and to our own souls. Religion should be our chief con- 
cern. If we learn of Christ, we shall see that religion 
teaches us«ot to neglect, but how to perform other duties 
aright. “Whether therefore we eat or drink, or what- 
soever we do, we should do all to the glory of God." 

The truly pious are those who have learned of Jesus. 
And though they may not be rich in this world’s goods, 
they will be possessors of durable riches, having treasure 
in heaven. Pleasures will be there exceeding all that they 
can think of now ; and honours far above all the world 
calls great. Theirs will be a crown of life. 

Dear children, seek to become possessors of the one 
thing, for in the words of a hymn, which I know must be 
a favourite with many of you — 

** ’Tis religfon that can give 
Sweetest pleasures while we live ; 

"J'Is religion must supply 
Solid comfort when we die. 

After death, its Jojunwill be 
Losting as eternity ; 

Jf the Saviour be my friend. 

Then my bliss sliall never end." 


THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN’S DESIRE. 

« 

Daniel’s wisdom may^I know, 
Stephen’s frith and spirit show, 
ilohn’s divine bompassiou feel, 

Moses’ meekness, Joshua's zeal. 

Run like the unwearied Paul, 

Win the prize and conquer all. 

Mary’s cove may I possess, 

Lydia’s tender-heartedness, 

Peter’s ardent lively zeal, 

James* fai^h by works reveal ; 

Like yoifng Timothy may I 
Every sinful passion fiy. 

Job’s submission may I show, 

David’s pure devotion know, 

Samuel’s call oh may I liear, 

Lazarus’ happy portion share ; 

Let Isaiah’s hallowed fire ^ 

All my new-born soul inspire. 

Mine be Jacob’s wrestling prayer, 
Gideon’s valiant steadfast care; 

Joseph’s purity impart, 

Isaac’s meditative heart ; 

Abraham’s friendship may I prove, 
Faithful to the “ God of love." , 

Most of all, may I pursue 
The bri^t pattern Jesus drew, 

In my lue and conduct show 
How he lived an'd walked below ; 

Daily by bis grace restored. 

Strive to imitate my Lord. 



PIETY ON THE BENCH. 

In the seventeenth <3entury tl\ere niip;ht have 
been seen in the Court of King’s Beiieh 'at 
Westminster, one clotlied in judicial costume, 
and occupying the high seat of justice, mIio, 
amidst the quaint and picturesque scenes and 
fashions of tnat age, incorporated witliin him-* 
self those principles of Christian truth and duty 
which belong to all ages. 6Jjr Matthew Hale 
has been characterized by Lord Ellenborough as 
one of the greatest judges that ever sat in 
Westminster Hall; and by Lord Kenyon, as 
one of the greatest and best of men ; while 

Ko. 9.— PCBLLSHKD JcNB 29, 1864. 


Lord Erskine alluded to him as a personage 
whose faith in Christianity is an exalted com- 
mentary upon its iruth and reason, whose lif(3 
was a glorious example of its fruits, ^nd whose 
justice, drawn from the pure fountain of fbe 
Christian dispensation, will tn all ages be tlje 
subject of tbo highest reverence and ndmiratie^. 

These eulogiums by distinguished men are 
only the echo of that general praise which, ever 
since the name of Hale became known, has 
repealed and applauded it.. 

He was bom on the first of November, 1GO0, 
at Alderly, in the coipity of Gloucester. His 
parents dying while he was young, the care of 

Pi;i::k Oxk Peknv. 
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his education devolved on a relative, a puritan 
clergyman. Erpm the strictness, of his early 
training, he ' broke loose on his going to Oxford, 
where he plunged into dissipation, and continued 
his career of vice and folly till he was admitted 
at Lincoln’s Inn, when, summoning all the 
strength of his vigorous will, he earnestly de- 
voted himself to a course of study. Still, how- 
ever, he mingled with vicious society ; but, on 
one occasion, a boon companion, at a convivial 
meeting, being reduced by intemperance^o a 
state of death-like insensibility, Matthew Hale 
was overwhelmed with agony, and, retiring into 
another room, fell down on his knees, and 
prayed to Grod for the restoration of his friend, 
and the forgiveness of his own sin in encouraging 
such enormities. That sCems to have been the 
turning-point in his history. A change was 
wrought by the grace of God, which gave a new 
complexion to his after life. Piety, revealing 
itself in the consistency of a holy deportment, 
became habitually associated with the ino^t 
exemplary discharge of th^- duties of his legal 
profession. So exemplary was his deportment 
now, and so great the patronage he thereby 
secured, that, according to a story m his memoirs, 
the probability of his rising to eminence became 
a topic of conversation. ‘‘ A draper, with whom, 
in bargaining for a new suit, he differed about 
the price, told him lie should have the cloth for 
nothing if he Would promise him 100/. when 
lord chief justice of England. The offer was of 
course declined, but the draper liveSl to see his 
customer advanced to that high digue ty.” • He 
speedily rose to eminence, and was employed at 
tne bar on some celebrated occasions ; for in- 
stance, he was counsel for Cliarles I. on his trial ; 
he was also exalted to a judgeship by Crom- 
weD, and made chief baron of the Exchequer, 
and then chief justice of the court of Kang’s 
Bench, by Charles II. After ^ judicial career 
surpassingly illustrious, the decline of his health 
induced him to resign the duties and honours of 
office. When, with some difficulty, the monarch 
was brought to acqf&iosce in his determination. 
Sir Matthew Hale retired to Alderly, the place 
of his birth ; and there, in holy contemplation, 
spent the short remainder of his days. ‘‘ He is 
gone,” said Hi chard Baxten, “ in likelihood to 
(Hf? there V nor is it the least of my pleasures i 
iluit’T have lived some years in Jiis* more than 
ordinary love and*^ friendship, and that wc are 
row waiting which shall be first in lieaven, 
whither lie saith he is going with full consent 
and acquiescence -in the will of a gracious God, 
and doubts not but we shall shortly live 
together.” He had^-a singular presage ji)f his 
death, and remarked that if he did not die on 
such a day (mentioning <ihe 25th of November), 
he should lire a month longer. It proved 


exactly true. On the 25th of December, Christ- 
mas day — a day he much loved, and which he 
celebrated by giving utterance in verse to his 
loving praise of an incarnate Bedeeraer — ^he 
exchanged the pious chants in which he had so 
often indulged, for angelic songs in the Saviour’s 
pi:esence. He was buried in the churchyard of 
his native village. 

Therofwere circumstances in the history, and 
points iii the character, of sir . Matthew Sale, 
which it comes not within our purpose to notice. 
We allude tc^ him simply as an iKustration of 
secular diligence and spiritual fervour. 

As soon as he entered Lincoln’s Inn, he began 
to employ sixteen hours a day in study. He 
determined to excel in his proper business. Ho 
brought all the powers of his mind to bear on 
the acquisition of that knowledge which would 
make him eminent as a lawyer. He made col- 
lections out of the hooks he read, carefully 
digested what he knew, and recorded his own 
matured reflections. In this way, before he w as 
called to the bar, be composed a volume, pro- 
nounced by a brother judge to be so well done, 
that no lawyer in England could have douo it 
better. At the bar, he w^as the model of a 
Jaborioiis barrister; on the bench, he w^as the 
model of a laborious judge. 

Society is a great household, of which God is 
the master. Distribution of labour, varicti(*s ol' 
secular cmplopnent, are accorcliug to liis will. 
Professions and trades are all spheres of Diviit^ 
service, in which the Sovereign Proprietor 
employs mortals as his wolkmen. Ho who 
gives angels in heaven their work to do, givers 
the children of , Adam their work to do. The 
profession, or trade," to which a man is ciillod hy 
his heavenly Lord, should be religiously rcgai’ded 
by him as having the first of all secular claims, 
upon *his ditigeftice, earnestness, and ardour. 
To ittha should devote his energies — in it be 
should excel. The Jews compared a man with 
a fixed employme<it*’to “ a vineyard fenced.” A 
good comparison, A man’s activities, within 
his j)ro]jer calling, arc not like trees, scattered 
up and down the w^ay-sidc, or over the w ilder- 
jKJss, where much of the Iruit is lost ; but lilu^ 
w^ell-p] anted and well-trained vines in a gardcui, 
wTicre the most is made of them, and they arc* 
all husbanded and preserved. So the great sir 
Matthew Hale felt ; and in that sphere of earthly 
labour wTiieh God had assigned him, he resolved 
to improve the talents he was on downed with — 
to do, not for his own sake merely, or for 
Allan’s sake, but for the Lord’s sake, *tiis very 
best. And in li|ge manner, the inspired injunc- 
tion to be “ diligent in business,” — this voice 
from lieaven, which speaks to every on(% day by 
day, — which calls every morning to the trades- 
man as he goes behind the counter — to the 
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merchant, as he sits down at the desk — to the 
artisan, as he enters the w^orkshop, — tliis voice, 
which reminds them all that Grod’s eye is upon 
them from morning to night, plainly intimates 
that they should walk in the steps of Hale, and 
strive to excel in their worldly employment. It 
lias been quaintly said, that if a Christian be a 
shoe-black, he should strive to be the best shoe- 
black in the parish. Certainly he ought ; ^and 
if wo '‘have to w^ve, or to carve, or to Aiould — 
if we have to make garments, or constri^ct fur- 
niture, or b^iild houses — faith in. our religion 
isliould impel us, ki all these humble tlAngs, to 
aim at perfection, remembering that we are 
working up G-od’s materials with hands and 
heads whicli are God’s gifts. The man at the 
loom or the forge, the worker in wood and clay, 
will thus, under the influence of a desire to 
glorify him in the use of his gifts, serve and 
honour him as really and as acceptably as the 
Christian pastor or the Jewish priest. The 
honest, industrious, conscientious, jDains-taking 
sliopmaii and housemaid, with the spirit of 
religiou to animate all their conduct, will, in one 
rosjiect, bo equal to the angels ; for, not being 
inen-pleasers merely, but with singleness of eye 
doing all things as unto tlie Lord, they will be* 
like those glorious and happy spirits, for they 
Avill be “ ministers of his,” and do his pleasure.” 

Bc^yond the boundaries of his profession, sir 
Matthew Hale manifested his industry. He 
was a great general reader, an intense thinker, 
and a voluminous writer. His published works 
are (;onsiderahle ; • hut ho left behind him a 
number of manuscripts on various literary, 
pliilosophical, and religio^ls subjeefs, still pre- 
served in Lincoln’s Inn. Mathematics, natural 
j)liilosophy, medicine, anatomy, surgery, ancient 

I History, and chronology, besides divinity,* to 
which he very lately devoted flis attefttion, 
were severally subjected to his inquisitiw? rc- 
seaj'ch. He valued time. To him it was mos^ 
pi*t‘cioiis. No portion of ^vould ho waste. 

liad, as all right-minded men have, a religious 
fo('liug about time. While time is ours, it is so 
(nily ill the sense in which other things arc ours. 
It is not merely a gift from God, but a tru^t 
from God — a valuable irvoestTmijfi committed to 
us, not absolutely, but in trusteeship — responsible, 
sacred trusteeship. Two things are essential to 
the full improvement of time — assiduity and 
method — the occupation of every moment, and 

II lo wise arrangement of all occupations. Method 
without assiduity will be but formal idling. A 
man may^be very systematic — a ’slave to system^ 
— and yet go on wasting hoi^r after hour, by 
line and rule. Assiduity without method will 
bo but an abortive bustle. Time will be spent 
in flurried confusion ; and, with a sincere eager- 
ness to gi'asp it all, much will slip away. Assi- 


duity and method presiding over time, will turn 
it to wonderful account. Such habits will 
create a wise economy. As in mcmeYy so in 
time, we are to look chiefly to the smaflest ‘por- 
tions. Take care of the pence, and the pounds 
will take care of themselves. Take care of the 
minutes and the hours, and years will take care 
of themselves. Gold is not found in California 
for the most part in great masses, but in little 
grains. It is sifted out of tlie sand in minute 
particles, which, melted together, produce the 
ricii ingots that excite the world’s cupidity. So 
the spare pieces of time, the shreds, the odds 
and ends of time put together, may form a great 
and beautiful work. Hale wrote his contempla- 
tions when on his circuits. Dr. Mason Good 
translated Lucretius in liis carriage, while, as a 
physician, he rode from door to door. One of 
the chancellors of France penned a bulky volume 
in the successive intervals of daily waiting for 
dinner. Doddridge wrote his Expositor chiefly 
bqforC breakfast. Kirke White studied Greek, 
wenit over the nouns mud verbs, as he was going, 
to and from a lawyer’s office. Burney learned 
Fi%nch and Italian while riding on horseback. 
Franklin laid the foundations of his wonderful 
stock of •IsHiowledge in his dinner hours and 
evenings, while working as a printer’s boy, In 
the Palace of Industry there were several curious 
specimens of art, wrought by humble individuals, 
out of such fragments of time as they could 
secure from their regular occupations. Oh, the 
preciousnesif of moments! No gold nor gems 
can be conipared to them. Yet all have them ; 
while some are thereby enriched, and’ others 
leave themselves in poverty. The wealth of 
time is like the gold in the mine — ^like the gem 
in the pebble — like the diamond in the deep. 
The mine must be worked — the pebble ground 
and polishecT — ^tho deeji fathomed and searched. 
The»e are men mfw to whom time is what it was 
to Hale, a fruitful field, while to others it is but 
a barren waste. Time is life’s freightage, where- 
with some men trade and make a fortune ; and 
others suft’er it to moulder *11 away, or waste it 
in extravagance. Time is life’s book, out of 
which some extract wondrous wisdom; while 
others let it lie uneonned, and then die as fools. 
Time is life’s trec^ from which some gather 
precious fruit ; while others lie down^under 
shadow, and perish vjith hunger. Time is Hfe^ 
ladder, whereby some raise themselves* up tr 
honour, and renown, and glory; and some lol^ 
themselves down into the deeps of shame, degra- 
dation, and igpominy. Time will be to us what, 
by our use of the treasure, we make it — a good 
or an <5vil, a blessing or a* curse, God of all 
time, who liast given us time to spend in this 
world in many a useful way, give us wisdom, 
that w^e may know how to liusbiuid well thy 
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precious gift, and render in our account of it at 
last with humility, but with honour ! 

Sir Matthew Hale was a specimen of spiritual 
fervour. He believed, embraced, and loved the 
gospel. He esteemed the knowledge of Christ 
crucified, the best of all knowledge. “ My time,” 
he says, “ is part of that talent which my Maker 
hath put into my hand ; and if I have consumed 
my time in seeking preferment, honour, or 
wealth in the world, in studying how to please 
myself with vain and unnecessary recreations, in 
unlawful or excessive pleasures, in unlawful or 
immoderate curiosities, when I might have been 
better engaged in studying the mystery of 
Christ, or my conformity to his 'will, or im- 
proving my interest in him, I have committed 
two follies at once: I have lost my talent of 
time and opportunity, for which I am account- 
able, and I nave lost the advantage which I had 
in hand, to improve my interest in God and 
favour from him and love to him ; and though 
my talent might have gained ten, yet at mopt 
it hath gained but two. * Surely, when death 
comes, the most comfortable hours that can 
return to our memories "will be those we spdnt 
in improving the true, and experimental, and 
practical knowledge of Christ, and 'him cruci- 
fied!” - 

He felt the transcendant importance of eternal 
things, and how incomparably inferior to them 
are the interests of a secular profession, however 
dignified. “Though,” referring to his legal 
duties, “ though it be my duty * faithfully to 
serve in them, while I am called ^Oothem, and 
till I am called from them, yet they are great 
consumers of the little time we have here, -w^hich 
it seems to me might be better spent ” (it would 
have been more in harmony with his devout 
taste) “in a pious, contemplative life, and a 
due” (or exclusive) “provision for 'eternity. I 
do not know a better temporal employment «fchan 
Martha had, in testifying her love and her duty 
to our Saviour, by making provision for him ; 
yet our Lord tells her, that though she was 
troubled about many , things, one thing was 
needful, and Mary had chosen the better port.” 

The soul of this good man was inflamed with 
holy affection. “ My intense love to God,” he 
says, “is my duty.. I caniLot exceed my pro- 
B«rtion — it is my wisdom ; for I fix my heart 
upon that which is more .than worthy of my 
love. It is my happiness; for I am joined to 
that which is the choicest good. The best of 
creatures is too narrow for the compass of my 
love. But in God I find an overfipwing fulness 
which will fill up the intensest gaspings and 
outgoings of my soul ; a fulness ttiat w&l con- 
tinue to eternity and increase my love.” 

Say not that mighty faith and fervent love are 
impossible in this world of bustle, and toil, and 


care. For Hale has demonstrated tliat the 
thing was practicable ; and so has "William 
"Wilberforce ; and so has Mr. Hardcastlc, the 
merchant ; and so has Thomas Powell Buxton, 
the brewer; and so has Joseph John Gurney, 
the banker, and many more. Amidst the heats 
of secular employment, they cooled their buiming 
brows by opening windows that looked into eter- 
nity, anS- let in breezes that came blowing from 
the Ians, where angels dwell. uAnd when their 
soul’s chariot wheels were ready to catch lire 
by the friction of their secular actijfiriiy, faith in* 
other things, and love to oth(M‘ things, was like 
cold water dropping down to prevent the liaiiie. 
The world did not carry them away — did not 
overpower, and conquer, and burn them up. 
They remained, after all, masters of th(^ Avorld 
and of themselves, through the constant faith 
they had that they were the servants of God 
and of Christ. 

Hale used the proper means for .blending a 
fervent spirit with secular diligence. He studied 
and laid up in his soul the truths of the Bible. 
“ Blessed be God,” said he, in one of his letters 
of advice, “ he hath given us the co])y of his 
will in his great letter of declaration, the books 
<tof the Old and New Testament. You must 
value it as the greatest jewel you can have.” 
The Bible was to that great lawyer infiivitely 
more than all the statutes of the realm, and 
whole libraries of jurisprudence. His delight 
was in the law of the Lord, and in his law did 
he meditate day and night. He also abounded 
in prayer. “ I have endeavi>nred to husband 
this short, uncertain, important talent — time — 
as -well as 1 could, by dedicating and setting 
apart some portion to prayer and reading of thy 
word, which I have constantly and peremptorily 
observed, whatever occasions interposed.” He 
honoured the sabbath. “ Though my hands and 
mind«ha*'*^e been as full of secular business, both 
before and since I was ajudge, as it may be any 
man’s in England ; yet I never wanted time in 
my six days to ripen myself for the employments 
I had to do, though 1 borrowed not one minute 
from the Lord’s-day. I peremptoriW resolved 
never to make a breach upon the Lord’s-day, 
w'hich I have styictly observed for above thirty 
years.” He loved and regularly frequented the 
house of God. “ The last year of his being in 
London,” says Burnet, “ he always came to the 
chapel of the Bolls where I preached; and in 
mjr life I never saw so much gravity tempered 
■with sweetness.” Baxter bears testimony to 
phis devout demeanour at church. And when, 
during his last j^ness, it was proposed to ad- 
minister to him the Lord’s supper at home, 

“ No,” said he ; “ my heavenly Father has pre- 
pared a feast for me, and 1 will go to my Fatlier’s 
house to iiartake of it*” H e lived conscientiously, 
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and by rule. He resolved every morning to 
lift up Ills heart to God, to renew his covenant 
in Ohrist, to receiye him aifresh, and pay him 
allegiance, and to set a watch over his own in- 
iirmities and passions. He resolved to serve 
God in his ordinary calling, and not to overlay 
])iinself with more business than he could bear; 
— to mingle somewhat of God’s ii|mediate 
sorvico in every flay. Ho resolved to h# moder- 
ate ill all his refreshments and recreatioi|a. He 
resolved, if lUono, to beware of wajidering, Tji^in, 
and lustful thougtits — to view the evidences of 
bis salvation, the state of his soul, the coming of 
Christ, and his own mortality. He resolved, in 
company, to do good, and beware of leaving an 
ill impression. Einally, he resolved every 
t^voniug to cast up the accounts of the day — to 
beg pardon for what was amiss — to seek more 
v igilance — and to bless the supporting grace and 
mercy of God. — Lights of the Worlds published 
by the Bcligious Tract Society. 


SEVEN REASONS AGAINST UNDUE ANXIETY 
ABOUT WORLDLY THINGS. • 

1. Undue anxiety about such things is useless, 

“ It is pain for you to rise up early, to sit up 
late, to eat the bread of sorrow’s: for so he 
giveth his beloved sleep.’* ‘‘Which of you by 
talving thought can add one cubit unto his 
stature ?” All <fur care and anxiety about 
God’s providential dealings in time to come 
cannot change the Divine purposes, or turn 
aside tlie wheel of providence — cannot add one 
inch to our stature, or one moment to our lives. 
Such anxiety then is utterly useless. • 

2. It is injurious. Anxiety* w^bars out the 
animal spirits and the animal frame. J^t*tends 
i.o shorten, and not to lengthen our days. Ecaf 
of disease has often hrouglit %n disease. “ He 
tliat saveth his life shall lose it.” Trouble 
comes fast enough without anticipating it. 
“ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 
But undue anxiety is as injurious to the soul 
as it is to the body. When men are very much 
troubled about worldly things, they are in no 
disposition to seek the salvation of their souls. 

3. It manifests a spirit of unbelief, God says, 
“ T\ako no thought for the morrow, for the mor- 
row shall take thought for the things of itself.” 
He teaches* us that the future is wholly with' 
him, and that he will do all things right,^ 
Anxiety indicates unbelief as, to what God has 
said. 

It betrays a want of confidence in God’s 
paternal care. How would it appear for a 
child always to be fretting and worrying about 
W’liat his father would promise for him on the 


morrow ? or, for him to manifest great anxiety, 
lest his father, who has always provided welj for 
his faniily, should neglect to make provision for 
them in future ? Would not such conduct be 
very unbecoming, and show that the child 
lacked proper confidence in his father P For us 
to be taking thought for the morrow, and 
borrowing trouble about what we shall eat, and 
what we shall drink, and wherewith we shall be 
clothed, shows the same want of confidence in 
God’s fatherly care. Will not God, who has 
given life, give what is necessary to support 
life*? Will not God, who hears the young ravens 
when they cry, and fills the mouths of every 
tribe of irrational creatures, attend to supplying 
the want« of his children ? If God clothes the 
lilies of the field with such surpassing beauty, 
will he not clothe his beloved people ? And 
does not our heavenly Father know perfectly 
well what we have need off Why then be 
apxiouB and troubled about his matters ? Ought 
wetfiot to be ashamed of such want of confidence 
in him ? 

*5. It makes real Christians just like the unbe- 
lieving men of the world. Their great anxiety is 
about the things of this world — meat, drink, and 
clothing — while they are making no preparations 
for the world to come. We ought to rise 
hi^er than the level of an ungodly world, and 
show that we live above the world while we are in 
it. We should set our affections on things 
above ^ and libt on earthly things. Wo ought to 
do more tiian others, for we have received more 
than they : we arc promised more than they ; 
and wc hope for more than they have a right to 
liope for. As God has distinguished Christians 
from the M^orld, and they are a chosen gener- 
ation and a peculiar people, they should dismiss 
their undue and unreasonable anxiety about 
what will betide them in future. 

6. It will prevent our seckiiigy?rs^ the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness. Anxiety about 
temporal matters is unfavourable to religion. 
Love of the world is what p:ffBvented the amiable 
young man in the gospel from following Christ 
and having a treasure in heaven. If we are 
unduly anxious for our lives, and asking wffiat 
we shall eat, and wkat wo shall drink, and what 
wo shall wear, we shall not be likel^ to 
religion onr chief concern. And if we ever have 
true religion at all, we must give it the first 
place in our thoughts, affections, and pursuits^ 
Hence we see the wisdom and benevolence of 
our Saviour’s direction, “ Take no thought f etc., 
and “ Seek first the Idngdom,” etc. 

7. Anxiety about worldly things throws us 
out of the reach of the promise that “ all these 
things shall be added cinto you.” Urrdue care 
defeats itself. It cannot procure what it wants, 
aiid^it prevents the Lord’s doing it. If we 
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“ seek first the kingdom * of God, and his 
righieoLisuess,” we comply with a condition 
which infallibly secures the necessaries of life 
— aud all these things he added unto you^ 

But he who borrows trouble about the neces- 
saries of life, cannot clqpn this promise, • . 


FOOTPBINTS OF PIETY AT GENEVA. 

An imperishable interest attaches to the name 
of Geneva, as the stronghold of reformed truth, 
and the place from which so many of our pro- 
testant churches carried that sacred fire which 
now bums so brightly on the altars of other 
lands. A visit has lately been paid to this 
interesting city by a Christian travelle>r tho- 
roughly competent to do justice to its natural 
beauties and its r^igious associations ; and in a 
little volume,* written with great elegance and 
pervaded with piety, he has recorded his ^iili- 
pressions, wliich cannot be read without profit. 

Inseparably connected with Geneva is the 
name of Calvin. “It was,” says our author, 
“ tiie home of him, wlio was the mas^ej-spirit of 
Swiss and French protestantism, w}aose earnest 
soul burnt out the energies of his body, and 
reduced him to premature old age and doath 
when he had reached his 55th year. ^ Shall I 
be found idle when my Master comes !’ was his 
characteristic reply to those who bQ^=?ought him 
to relax his toils. ITnimpeachable integrity and 
disinterestedness distinguished this fcmarkable 
man, who had all the city of Geneva under his 
control. ‘ He might have been rich, but he 
died poor,’ was the expression of the verger 
who showed me round the cathedral, and 
pointed, with an admiration of manner which 
won my heart, to the old pulpit in which the 
reformer preached. Calvin’s pay consisted of 
fifty dollars, twelve measures of corn, two tuns 
of wine, and a dw'^elling-house. The council of 
the city sent him w^od to warm his chamber in 
the winter, when he was sick ; but he wished to 
pay for it. A gratuity of ten dollars offered 
him by the same body he would not accept. 
Cardinal Sandolet, travelling incognito through 
Geneva, \^shed to see the noted Protestant who 
falH written against him ; but instead of finding 
him in a palace, he expected, there he was in 
a small tenement,* himself opening the door to 
lAie stranger. In Calvin’s' preface to the * Com- 
mentaries on the Psalms,* he says, ‘ People circu- 
late ridiculous rumours respecting my treasures, 
my great power, and . my wealthy sort of life. 
But if a man satisfied himself with such *simple 
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fare and such common clothing, and does Tiot 
require more moderation in the humblest than ho 
himself exercises, how can it he said that he is a 
spendthrift, and. fond of display? ' My doatli 
will prove what they would not believe in my 
life.’ And so it happened ; all his goods and 
possessions am oiuited only to about two hundred 
dollars.! He derived no profit from any of liis 
books, dedicated though they wt-re to princes and 
uobleii(*en. The only present he received was a 
sil'^r goblet, rgiven him by tlie Lord' of Varreru^s, 
and wMch he bequeathed to his brother. Even 
this circumstance, however, that he had a goblet 
to leave^^was made a subject of ridicule and 
abuse. 

“No man was ever more vilified when living, 
more traduced when dead. Yet, wdth the ex- 
ception of one stain on his memory, few men 
have lived so exemplary a life. His share in the 
death of Servetus is indeed a eloud on his bril- 
liant name ; hut w^hile I yield to none in hatred 
of intolerance and persecution, I must observe 
that injustice has been done to the reformer 
with regard to that transaction. That lie ap- 
proved of the capital punishment of the unhappy 
^an, and promoted to the utmost his persecution 
before the Genevan court, no one can deny ; hut 
it should be recollected, that in imrsuing such a 
course he onljr acted out the princqfies of 
government universally adopted in that age, 
which made heresy a crime to be treated in tl)e 
same way as treason. Calvin only did what 
Cranmer also did, and what ifne gentle Mclanc- 
thon and the honest-hearted Bucer and Farell 
approved. «. • 

“ In Geneva, too, Farell laboured ; indeed, ho 
introduced the doctrines of the Reformation to 
the\;ity, and^ secured the services of his friend 
Calvia. The* biave John Knox caino hither, 
seeking Jmd finding an asylum from Popish iu- 
foleranco in Scotland ; and here w^as tlio place in 
which he worked Wit those religious and ecclesi- 
astical opinions which he promulgated with such 
success in his own land. ‘ In my heart,’ said 
he, writing to a friend, ‘ I could have wished, 
yea, and cannot cease to wish, that it might 
please God to guide and conduct yourself to 
this place, where, I neither fear nor shame to 
say, is tho most perfect school of Christ that 
ever was in earth since the days of the apostles. 
In other places I confess Christ to be truly 
preached : but manners and religion so sincerely 
Preformed I have not yet seen in any other place 
beside.’ Here, too, as at Zurich, Englffih exiles, 
during the reign ©f Maiy, found shelter ; and it 
will be remembered with gratitude, that the 
Genevan testament and bible, studied with so 
much faith and prayer by our puritan ancestors, 
were prepared in this old city. I could not 
help reverting again and again to that venerable 
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trail slationT'fWKl to the toils of the translators, 
as I paced the old-fashioned streets and alleys, 
and thought of days of yore. William "Whit- 
tingham, afterwards Dean of Durham, was the 
editor of the new testament, and he, in com- 
mon with Gilby and Sampson, aided also by 
Coverdale, who visited them for a little while, 
prepared the version of the old testament. 
They and the rest of the exiles from oar shores 
formed themscTves into a congregatiom Knox 
and Goodn^an were the first pastors, put were 
soon succeeded ^ by Wliittingham, yho^was 
Calvin’s brother-in-law.” 

Many other names occur in connection with 
ihis city ; those, for instance, of IMielvillo, the 
Scottish reformer; Milton; and the Honour- 
able Bohert Boyle, who was here awakened to 
spiritual life by a thunder-storm, which led liim 
to think, he says, upon his unpreparedness for 
judgment, and the hideousness of being surprised 
ill an unfit disposition.” Besides these cha- 
racters so illustrious for their piety, other 
emintuit men, too, remarkable for the perversion 
of their genius, have left their footprints in and 
around Geneva. Boiisseau arrived here on a 
sabbath evening, the gates, liowever, being 
closed before ho could reach the city — a circum- 
stance to wdiich an elegant English poet has 
thus alluded : — 

“ On my way I went, 

Thy gales, Geneva, swinging heavily. 

Thy gates, so slow to open, swift to shut, 

As on that si^bbath eve when he arrived 
Whose name is now thy glory.’’ 

In the closing sentiftient, liowever,” observes 
our author appropriately, “ I can by no means 
agree; and to my poor way of thinking, the 
name of Bousseau is anything but Geneva’s 
glory; while the presence Of such a •man as 
IMelviile within her gates, so pure in rffind tmd 
upright in heart, so full pf scripture light and 
holy love, added even to thfj honour which the 
city d(5rived from its connexion with Calvin and 
Beza. Alas ! it has become the fashion here to 
throw aside all remembrance of the men of 
religion who lived and laboured in the promotion 
of the cause of truth, and to celebrate the names 
of the mere^ men of literature who perverted 
their great talents to the cause of infidelity.” 

Two other gifted but perverted minds, Gibbon 
and Voltaire, also sojourned near Geneva for a 
season. The associations connected with the 
residence of the latter are thus felicitously por-. 
trayo(T. 

“ Eerney, the residence of Voltaire, is not far 
off. It is a charmingly situated chateau, com-’ 
mandiiig beautiful prospects, especially on the 
side, where a long arched walk, formed by the 
trees, is situated, in which the philosopher was 
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accustomed to stn)ll, and dictate to his am- 
anuensis. What a contrast between the divine 
beauty which there breaks on the eye, lifting up 
the devout soul in love and praise to the Eather 
of spirits, the God and Eather of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and that demon-like spirit of his which 
could pour out its horrid blasphemies . on the 
only name under heaven whereby we can be 
saved ! An elm- tree planted by his own hand, 
and now blasted by lightning, stands, no inapt 
emblem of a mind like his, fuU of perverted 
power, and scathed by the flash of the Divine 
displeasure. Both Voltaire and Bousseau 
awaken sad recollections, which all their genius 
and eloquence fail to brighten. Those who 
spent their lives in assailing or undermming 
Christianity have no claim to complacent regard. 
Yet, both in Paris and Genova, such men are 
held up to admiration, while the true benefactors 
of their race are forgotten. I cannot forget the 
tomb of Bousseau in the Pantheon of Paris. A 
hand is seen issuing from behind a door, with a 
blazing torch, to i]i^.icate that he was a revealer 
of light to a dark and benighted world! It 
seems more fitting to render the symbol — an 
arm crushed in the act of scattering the fire- 
brands •Jf infidelity round the mouth of the 
grave.” 

Farther on is Lausanne, the dwelling-place of 
(J^ibbon, where he wrote his renowned historical 
work. Ho has described, it will be remembered, 
how the feelings of shortlived joy on its comple- 
tion were ^speedily embittered by the recollection 
that, however established his fame, his own life 
was short and precarious. There was indeed 
little to fill his mind with satisfaction had it 
been properly enlightened. Great as were 
his talents, they had been systematically 
employed to mingle error with tinith and to 
poison the moral purity of his readers. “ It is 
nifelancholy to* think,” correctly observes our 
author, that so many of the men, of genius, 
whose names cluster about Geneva and the 
lake, were eitlier steeped in infidelity, or tainted 
with its pollutions. Biffc there comes some 
relief in the fact that, with all their ingenuity, 
erudition, and eloquence, they have been totally 
unable to shake those foundations of fiiith which 
they dared to asreail ; and if such as they were 
powerless in the fight, what form of ^ontrovqij^l 
assault, invective, sopliistry, or insinuation, have 
we now to fear ?” • 

But more pleasing recollections to a Christian 
mind succeed. Geneva, although so long the 
seat of a declining and lukewarm church, has 
begun to revive, and to manifest symptoms of 
fresh evangelical life. We may not here refer 
to living names ; but to one recently departed, 
a graceful tribute is W^hus deservedly paid; — 

“ Another gifted spirit, presenting a contrast 
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to Gibbon, should heiiccfort7h be thoup^ht of, as 
one passes by or enters this place. * There is a 
name in Lausanne,’ says Dr. Alexander, ‘ round 
:wliich a European reputation is fast gathering. | 
I mean that of Alexander Vinet, a man whose 
rofound philosophy and sssthetic acumen place 
im on a level with Frederic Schlegel, while, as 
a writer on theology and Christian ethics, ho 
stands abnost without a rival among the present 
continental divines.’ The tense must now be al- 
tered, for Vinet is already gathered to his fathers ; 
his course terminated with his fiftieth year. 
He died in 184j7. He was professor of theology 
in his native town, and the author of wnrks 
which will not die. He has been sometimes styled 
the ‘Chalmers of Switzerland, and in impetuosity 
of thought, breadth of imagination, and splendour 
of style, they were are not unlike ; but a nobler 
resemblance between them obtains in point of 
simple, child-like piety. He brought all the 
spoils of reason to ttie cross, and kneeling there 
as a humble suppliant, looked up into the facor^ 
of the dying Saviour, and*“ exclaimed, ‘ liorJ, 
remember me when thou comest into tliy king- 
dom.’ His mighty soul w'as laid all throbbing 
with thought and feeling on the warm bosom of 
the Son of God. Renouncing his own rig(hteous- 
ness, relying upon Christ alone, and*consecrating 
his attainments on the altar of Christian love, ho 
rejoiced in the abounding grace of God, and lay 
down to die in the calm and blessed hope of a 
glorious immortality. It was the death of a 
Christian, calm and beautiful as the Idst rays of 
sunset upon tbe mountains of his native land.” 

From man’s memorials in ^^his ancient city we 
turn away, however, in conclusion, to contem- 
late the works of God. Nowhere are they to 
e seen in more sublime forms ; and our author, 
who, as may be easily supposed from the extracts 
we have given, is no mere idolater of nature — 
like so many of our landscape \^ord-painters^ 
thus lifts the minds of his readers to a con- 
templation of the glorious perfections of the 
Divine Architect, who poured out Lake Leman’s 
waters like molten snver and piled up the ad- 
joining Alps in their lofty grandeur. 

“ There is perhaps nothing of its kind in 
Switzerland equal to Lake Leman — ^tho moun- 
tains so grand, sloping down* so gracefully to 
the water’s edge — ^the towns and villages varie- 
gating-the shores with their many-coloured tints 
thrown ont from a background of dark rock and 
ric^ foliage ! How still on a summer’s noon — 
how calm the surface of the lake — how gently 
moved the outspread sail of yonder little boat, 
like some beautiful spirit of the Alps robed in 
whiteness, floating on the waters which wasZi its 
home ! 

And all this is the wo%k of God. Here he 
embodies and reveals to his thoughtful creatures 


his own wonderful conceptions. As the artist 
lays upon canvass the imaginings of his genius, 
and the architect realizes in stone the forms ho 
has conceived, and the author records on paper 
the reflections which have passed through liis 
mind ; so does the Great Spirit in the world ho 
has created present a picture, a temple, a book, 
where he has given expression to that beauty, 
which, wfeh a variety and a perfection infinite 
and exMustless, from eternity has filled his 
thoughtg^ A work expresses the n^ind of him 
who has. wrought it out, whether it be the work 
of the painter, sculptor, historian, orator, or poet ; 
thoughts and feelings are embodied in their 
productions, their pictures, statues, books, 
speeches, lays. Tlio greatness, sublimity, beauty, 
tenderness, wisdom, fancy, genius, and love of 
the author, are transferred into what he thus 
produces. Q^he work is the channel through 
which his soul gushes forth, and you have in it 
a revelation of the inner man, of him who made 
it. It is, as it were, a part of himself, a portion 
of liis own thought, power and affection. So in 
nature, but still more in that volume which sur- 
passes nature, we ha>"e a revelation of God’s 
mind and heari ; we see his tlioiiglits and pur- 
peses, his care and love; we sec Himself.” 

Such a work as this is indeed a valuable 
accession to every well-selected library. 


SATURDAY EVENING. 

As in some weaxy eastern day. 

The pilgrim bends his weary way ; 

No breeze to fan the parched air. 

Or keep his spirit from despair ; 

What to his wayworn frame so sweet 
As some tureen sward, or cool retreat ? 
'Where soft tfie zephyr round him blows, 
wnviiting calmness and rcx>ose. 

So grateful, fr^m fatigue and care, 

The rest this evening will prepare : 

A gift most opportune, most free. 

Like all my Father’s gifts to me. 

Wouldst thou, my soul, aright employ 
To-mori’ow’s feast of sacred joy ? 

In the brief interval take care 
To trim the fires of faith and prayer. 

Retrace the week — the sins it knew, 

And vows of holiness renew ; 

Thy countless mercies ponder o’er ; 
lie thankless and cast dow n no more. 

Blest Saviour ! on my conscience write * 
Each holy, heavenly thought to-night; 
And guard me till the coming day. 

To do thy wilrand walk thy way. 


If your religion does not enter into conflict with your 
secret sine, it wdll be only a clean road to eternal ruin. 





A TEXT, WITH AN ILLUS- 
TEATION. * 

“ In Oic last day, that great day omhe feast, 
Jesus Btocxl and cried, saying, If any^aii thirst, 
let him come unto mo and drink.’*— Jflin vii. 37. 

A^hobt time ago, whcn^ taking 
a trip in the north of England, I was re- 
minded of this passage by a singular occur- 
rence. I went one morning to see one of 
those beautiful pleasure-parks which “have re- 
cently been laid out near some of our large towns, 
for the enjoyment of the people. I was dolighicd 
with the tasteful distribution of the ^ aricius at- 
tractions which a skilful artist well Imows how 
to combine 


ill a place 
like this. 
There were 
shrubberies, 
and flower- 
beds, and 
meandering 
rivulets with 
pretty fancy 
bridges, and 
mounds of 
curious rock 
work, and 
here and 
there pieces 
of sculpture, 
ancient as 
well as mo- 
dern, and 










at, it certainly was too far away for common use. 
So I asked him, “ Do you generally come here 
for water No, sir,” he said, “ i never came 
for it before. I live a mile and a half from here. 
But 4 neighbour of mine is very bad ^with a 
fever. He’s thought to be dying, sir, and he’s* 
almost mad with thirst, and he fancied some of 
the water from this upper fouutain. He couldn’t 
bo satisfied till somebody fetched it for him ; 
so I oflered to go, and I’m sure I hope it may 
do the poor fellow good.” 

This was the substance of our conversation. 
Tlie man w^as in too mucli haste for me to detain 
him b}’’ talking much about that fountain wliicli 
^ * God has 

/ opened to 

: give life — 

heaven' to 










plots, and occasional grottofis* with noble trees 
waving over them; together with many other 
things, altogether forming a kind of living pano- 
rama well fitted to make the son of hard toil 
forget his manifold cares. 

But there was one object that particularly 
caught my attention. In a little wooded recess, 
there was a double eountai^t, with what 
^ippeared to he two springs, the one gallantly 
rising up in a tall column above the other, 
spreading its glittering crest into a finely-ex- 
panded sheet, and then dancing down around it 
in a thousand sparkling showers. 

While I was admiring this lively object, a man 
came u^ with a can, and after rinsing it well at the 
lower fountain, commenced filling it from the 
upper: Now the spot was a considerable dis- 
tance from the centre of the town ; and however 
beautiful this brilliant leaping water was to look 


bring his saving mercy to perishing sinners. 

The occasion on which Jesus uttered the 
words at the head of the»e few lines was also 
very interesting, and he chose it as likely to im- 
press a great truth on the minds of the Jews. 
It was the Feast of Tabernacles — a great 
religious festival held for a two-fold purjmse. 
Its design was first to recall the sirfferings 
their ancestors in the desert, so as to eocciw 
them to gratitude when they contrasted those 
afflictions with their present comfort in their 
own land ; an<f, secondly, to thank God publicly 
for the fruits of harvest then ungathered. It 
was the most exciting season of the whole Jewish 
year. ^ The people of Jerusalem all turned out 
of their houses and built themselves booths with 
boughs of trees. In '^lese they spent the eight 
days of the feast. They must have presented a 
singularly picturesque and . pleasing sight ; for 
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many of tlioiu were richly decorated "vritli large 
clusters of fruit hanging all around. The ex- 
citement increased eack day, and on the eighth 
it was scarcely controllable. But there* was 
one short pause even on this last, called the great 
day- After this little hush was . over, the 
tniwpcts blew a flourish, and that was the 
signal for the renewed outburst of the nation’s 

joy- 

The season of ^uict referred to was as follo'^vs. 
At a pertain time of the day, one of the 
.priests, taking a golden vessel in his hand/ went 
down the Temple hill to the stream of Siloam, 
which flowed at its base. Prom this stream he 
filled the vessel ; then slowly ascending the 
mountain, proceeded up the temple steps to the 
altar, where he, with great ceremonial solem- 
nity, poured out the w'atcr. All this was 
watched in silence by a large concourse of 
eoplo; and as soon as the water was seem 
owing down from the altar, the temple-choir 
chanted the words in Isaig.h xii. 3 : ‘‘ TherefoVe 
with joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of 
salvation.” The moment when this anthem 
ceased appears to haA^e been cliosen by tbc 
Lord as a precious opportunity for ppiiitiiig out 
to the people what that ceremony was meant to 
picture forth. That water was dnly an emblem. 
It could give the people no satisfaction. Nor 
could any other outwaird observance. It was 
intended to draw attention to Christ, who caa 
satisfy every waut of every human .heart. He 
knew that all of them were tJiirsting for happi- 
ness, Some sought it from one S>urce, and 
some from another; bill; all would be dis- 
appointed till they sought it in him. It was 
true they w^cre making merry just now ; but be 
saw the secrets of their hearts, and knew that 
as soon as the GJijoyment of the feast-days was 
over, they would go back to tjieir usual cares, 
and -would find no lasting good — nothing to 
carry them through the troubles of life or the 
solemnities of death, unless they knew and 
trusted in him. ,, 

So is it all the world over, and in all ages. 
Dives, though once a rich man, thirsted in hell 
for a drop of water. And my reader will vainly 
thirst for ever, if Christ bp rejected. Dives 
wanted sopae one to fetch hfin water to cool his 
"^Uurning tongue ; but he put oil’ the matter till 
it was too late, ^^braham said : Between you 
and us there is a great gulf fixed ; ” and so tio 
help could ever be obtained for Him. Now, my 
friend, is your season. Christ is not far away 
now. You may turn your thoughts to him, 
and offer your prayer to him, and be sure of his 
lielp. But take care'^that you “ call on him while 
he is near.*^ His promise is, He that cometh 
to me shall never hunger : he that believeth on 
mo shall never thirst.” 


CHEISTIANITY IN THE HOUE OE 
DANQEE. 

Thjj Eev. Dr. Cutler^ of Brooklyn, New York, 
with 3Irs, Cutler, spout several months in 
England, during the suimner of 1843, on a visit 
for his health. On their voyage homeward, they 
were ex^)osed to severe tempests ; but, at length, 
after mpij^ sufferings, the vessel, the “ Sheffield,” 
of Liv^pool, arrived within sight of land, and 
the paij jengers expected speedily to reach their 
homes, V when*’ it struck, wiih^one hundred and 
thirty persons on b. ard, upon a shoal amidst 
furious breakers ; and, during eleven hours, death 
seemed impending without any hope of escape. 
The Avater was rapidly rising; the ship was 
filling, and was gradually settling in the sea and 
sand; and the passengers were crowded toge- 
tlier, driven at first from the cabins, and, at 
length, retreating to the round-house and deck ; 
and seeing the sea every moment gaining upon 
them. The boats would not hold half the per- 
■ sons on board ; nor were they launched, as tlio 
captai]!, Avhiapcring, told Dr. Cutler that the 
rush of llic mass erf the steerage passengers 
would create dreadful confusion, and ])robahly 
^aiise all of them to bo swamped. A steamboat 
was in search of them, but could not see them. 
Night came on : the vessel was beating fearfully ; 
the blue lights and signal rockets Avere expended, 
all but one, and that one, providentially, A\'as 
seen by the people in the steamer, who, at great 
risk to themselves, pressed forward and brought 
dcliA^erance, so that not one person perished. 

Events of this natur/e, alas ! are numerous, and 
oftentimes most awful ; but the circumstam-c^s 
which occurred in this case, during the solemn 
suspense between life and death, are so remarka- 
ble, t^jiat doubtless every reader will feed inter- 
ested in the account of them, as related in a 
letter %y^ Dr. Cutler. 

The captain appears to have been a devoutly 
religious man, as well as an able officer. He 
had public worship twice on Sundays, and daily 
morning and evening prayer. The following is, 
in substance, Dr. Cutler’s account of the occur- 
rence after the ship struck : — 

Avas on deck when the ship struck: I 
immediately went down to my wife to afibrd her 
consoLation. All the cabin passengers came in 
a body into the ladies’ cabin ; and one of them 
called for prayer to Almighty God. The ship 
was then striking with great Aaolenco, and 
threatening almost instant destruction., Kneel- 
ing round the table we poured out ovir hearts to 
God. When thiS prayer was offered, another 
was put up, and another. By this time the 
minds of ail deemed more calm ; wo sat down, 
and some endeavoured to encourage others Avith 
the liope of being rescued from the wreck ; but 
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most of ilie passengers were silent, revolying j The previous life, the avowed principle's and 
over the events which in the short space of an I plain practice, now brought forth its proper 
Jionr had taken place. Prayer was soon again / harv'cst. A Used reliance on Chd as a Saviour 
called for, bjr some of the passengers, and it was I in Christ, im])arted by the Holy Spirit, and long 
offered, and with a fervency, and with responses I ^herished, now sustained many a trembling 
from jnany present, which it would be well to I heart. I saw a gentleman return to the ladies’ 
continue at all times. An hour had now elapsed, cabin, after all were driven out of it by the 
It was proposed, by our commandci^ that we water, to recover some articles of clothing for 
should take some refreshment ; this ai first was the servant of another passenger, who in the 
declined — many exclaiming that thew had no hurry had notliing on her head. And, at the 
a])})etite fig’ food. Some joints of rieat were last moment of agony, wlieii the captain came to 
placed upon th^ table ; but none, 1 tnink, par- take a lady in his arms to carry her on the deck, 
took of them, the agitation of the ship I saw her insist upon his taking another lady, 
ro([uiring all our attention in order^to keep our who, although unattended by any relative, was 
seats. We then arranged ourselves, the ladies enfithid to every respect. Indeed, it required 
outlie sofas, and the gentlemen on the floor, and suflerings like these to touch the deepest 
remained like persons awaiting the summons to springs in the bosom of refined and cultivated 
enter the eternal world. It should be remarked minds. 

that, after the first mental shock was past, a “ During the night our excellent commander 
great degree of calmness was acquired by all in urged us to lake some refreshment, liread, and 
the cabin, and soon by all in the ship. Grreat ^wine and water, were handed round twice or 
2 ^aius had been taken, from the commencement tiirec times at in^rvals ; and, previous to our 
:)f the voyage, to furnish every jierson who was removal to the upper deck, in order to prepare 
destitute with a bible ; aijd every cojiy of a grant ^is all, especially the ladies, for the exposure, the 
from the British and Borcigii Bible ^Society in captain came down and recommended fuii:her 
London, brought on board by the writer, vjps refreslimcnt to us: and then, said he, turning 
given away : many tracts were also given and to me, ‘ and then, sir, let ns have prayers.’ 
distributed throughout the ship. Divine service “ After partaking of this, as we sujiiiosed, our 
had boon jierformed regularly in the cabin and in last meal, tlie 46th, the 130th, and the 107th 
the steerage, the captain himsilf offering prayers. Psalms, and the 27th cha 2 )tcr of the Acts, were 
“ There were among tlie 2 )assengers many forms read : a hymn was sung, and prayers were 
of religions profession; there were Episcopalians, oflered. •It will not appear strange to Christian 
Presbyterians, Baptists, and Methodists : hut minds, -yiat, alter this, even cheerfulness was in 
from first to last, not a note of controversy had some measure acquired. It was now near mid- 
been heard; and I ferily believe that tliis night; previous to this, liowever, while the 
absence of contentions, this unity, peace, moments were slowly departing, with a leaden 
and concord, liad great weight with careless step, one of the clergymen present selected from 
men, in inducing a belief in the truth <ff* that the bible a text, and delivered a short but appro- 
roligiou, wliich, under some fJarm or otli«>r, all of priato di^»ourse, mingling the most pointed and 
us maintained. What a delightful ^prayer was jwsonal aj^plication to his hearers, and espe- 
that of our tSaviour — ‘That they all may* be eially to all who had not as yet pubhely decided 
one : that the world may "believe that thou hast to bo on the Lord’s side. The text was, ‘ As 
sent me.’ To these two causes I am inclined ^oses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
to attribute the comparative tranqifillity which, ('veu so must the Son of jnan he lifted up ; that 
for ten hours out of twelve, was visible. whosoever bclievotli in him should not perish, 

“ But oh ! who can reveal what was working hut have eternal life.’ John iii. 14. 
under this visible composure ?' Who can dcs- “ It was now drawing towards midnight, and 
cribo the processes of thought which were wo had all been di’iven from below to the upper 
resorted to in order to accommodate the soul to deck ; we sat in a dense mass locJting at each 
existing circumstances ? Much was perceptible other, and at death, which, as it Been\pd,''’^s 
in the expression of the countenance, and in the staring us in the face. Onr captain was stand- 
tone of the voice ; and the results of spiritual ing half way down the companion ladder, that 
and intellectual habits long formed — under the he might conversi with one and another, wBose 
guiding hand of tho^Holy Spirit — were not ille- sorrows found vent in words, 
gible. Erom what sprang^ that ability to seize “It was about this time that the captain invited 
upon the consolations of religion, and to impart thc^ writer to go outwit[i him and see tljc beauty 
them to others, even while tlie very flesh was of the night, and such a scene of subliiiiity and 
trembling on the bones? Whence sprang that desolation I never Jieheld. The ship, stripped 
female fortitude which seemed hardly to desire of its masts, lay weltering in the sea and in the 
the sympathy which was uttered or evinced? sand, and appeared like the toi) of a long black 

I 
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tomb. On oui’ right — the night had cleared and 
the moon was bright — appeared the shore of 
Long Island, about eight miles distant, in front, 
that of Staten Island: and here we were,' in 
solitary possession of an immense shoal, covered 
with waves in which a boat could not live, and 
with no appearance of help. The moon was in- 
deed bright ; but it seemed only a torch to light 
us to tlie grave. .Lighthouses were sparkling at 
different points; the heavens were glittering 
over our heads ; but the cold wind compelled us 
to retire to the round-house for shelter, and for 
fellowship in affllctioji. It was now that the 
writer gave up all hope of life ; and taking his 
seat beside one from whom ho did not expect to 
be separated for a moment, even in death (oh 
what a bond is Christian affection between man 
and wife !) he endeavoured to reconcile himself 
and others to the will of God. 

“The first hour on the wreck was one of excite- 
ment, agitation, lamentation, and visible and 
audible suffering. The las^J hour was one pf 
silent and heart-rending but smothered agony ; 
all apparently had made up their minds, and hact 
acquired fortitude ; perliaps, from dilierent 
sources: all were subdued, affectionate, and 
respectful to each other. Social prayer, which 
had been resorted to again and again below deck, 
seemed now to be a dispensation which had 
passed away, and had given place to tliat indi- 
viduJil application to the Saviour of bo\i1s 
which immediately precedes death. Every soul 
seemed wrapped in its own meditation. 

“ Our watches now told us that midnight was 
past- The tide, which the captain had said 
would go down and leave the ship dry in the 
cabin, by the almanack, had been faJlijig for two 
hours, or more, outside the ship, but the water 
continued to rise within. Alas ! to seme of us 
that seemed a tide, which, so for as we we^e 
concerned, would never go down. Ojie gentle- 
man, observing his watch to have run down, took 
his key to wind it up, but suddenly stopped, and 
said, ‘I shall have no fiirther use for time,’ aqd 
replaced it in his pocket ui its silent and death- 
like sloop. 

“ It was about this time that a steerage passen- 
ger, on the deck, gave notice that an object in 
the distance appeared to be approaching. There 
a i^ish to that side of the ship, but nothing 
could bo seen. The .officers of the ship looked, 
but' gave no encouragement. Shortly, this per- 
soii again made the same repl^rt ; all eyes were 
again employed, hut in vain. A third exclama- 
tion was uttered; the captain placed himself 
where the best sight could be obtained, and; ^fter 
looking through his glass, expressed hope, ‘'and 
then confidence. A few sparks were emitted 
from the dark mass, and a shout pealed from the 
deck, ‘ a steamer has arrived ! ’ Who can tell 


what was felt at this moment ? God grant tliat 
none of the readers of this may ever know the 
transition which was then experienced ! 

“ Parents and children embraced ; husbands 
and wives, nay, strangers were seen clasping each 
other, and expressing and uttering their awful 
joy. A young man burst into the centre of the 
crowd, aKKi said to the writer, ^ Now let us praise 
God : ’ te arose and rcpcatecL the doxology, 
‘ Praise fj^od, from whom ^1 blessings flow,’ and 
then aroj^ a hynin of praise from mo^o than one 
hundred Voices on that dark deck, liccoiiipamed 
by the dc’tep bass of the surrounding billows, 
which bore upwards the gushing emotions of our 
hearts, and tendered to him, to whom it was due, 
the whole praise of our deliverance. In six hours 
afterwards we were at home. ‘ Oh that men 
would praise the Lord for his goodness, and for 
his wonderful works to tlie children of men! 
— Let them exalt him also in the congregation 
of the people, and praise him in the assembly 
of the elders.’ Psa. evii. 8, 82. 

“No blamo attached to the captain, wlio had 
taken a pilot on board, and acted throughout the 
trying scene in the fnost firm, judicious, and 
exemplary manner. In acknowledging the gift 
oi a family bible, presented to him by several of 
the passengers after their landing, in testimony 
of their gratitude, he says : — ‘ This holy book, 
as it is tlie most appropriate testimony which 
you, gentlemen, could have given of your ap- 
probation of my conduct, so J assure you it is 
the most acceptable wdiich I couid have receivc'd. 
Prom earlj’’ infancy, I have been taught to loA c, 
esteem and reverence it^jas tlie polar star of my 
course tli rough life, and the sheet anchor of my 
hopes hereafter.’ ” 

it would seem from the foregoing account, 
that a forge proportion, at least, of the pass(‘ii- 
gors, wijh the captain, and probably of tho crew 
akn.), were real Cdirisiians ; persons with whom 
the gospel of Clif'iSt was not a system oi* 
mere notions in the mind, not affecting the 
heart, or ofomere forms without life or power in 
the soul. Evidently, Christianity with them 
was the power of God exercised in their hearts, 
giving peace of conscience, stability of soul, and 

a )aredness for any event, even for tlie last 
c hour — ^for death itself, in its most feariul 
form, and for the eternal w orld. 

Could anything but Christianity do all this? 
Could anything but a true confidence in Jesus as 
the Saviour, and in tho triune God as a Father 
who had reconciled theirw to himself througl 
Jesus, have given hopes and anticipations which 
could so calm the troubled spirit in a time of 
such peril ? 

There can be but one answer. Nothing but 
a living faith in Jesus can produce such results, 
or account for them. O reader, place your soul 
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on THIS BOCK. ^‘Believe in tlie Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” * 


POPULAB INFORMATION ON THE 
CANON OF SCRIPTURE. ' 

PART I. 

The following important informatiorij in illus- 
tration of the genuineness of the sac:fcd text, is 
extracted from a valuable book, cmbodTing in a 
small conin|s8 the results of years of a:udy and 
research, wmich^as just been published by the 
Jteligious Tract Society. It is from the pen of 
i/ho Rev. J. Angus, n.i)., and, as a “ pible Hand- 
Book,” will, no doubt, be welcomed by many 
who are desirous of attaining to an intelligent 
acquaintance with the word of God. 

‘‘If a manuscript of each book of the bible 
in the author’s handwriting were still extant, 
and if the fact of its being such could be proved, 
(wery copy that agreed with the manuscript 
would be perfectly genuine. There are now, how- 
ever, no such autographs of any ancient books ; 
and yet there are circuijistances attending tlie 
l)reserviltion and transmission of the ‘manu- 
sci’ipts of the scriptures, which prove tln^r 
g(uinineness with nearly as much certainty as 
if the first copies were still in existence. 

“ A book 18 said to be genuine if it be as it 
was written by the author whose name it bears ; 
if the present text of that book varies from the 
text ho wrote, it is said to be corrupt ; and if the 
1)ook was not wPitten by the pretended author, 
it is said to be forged or spurious. 

“ The question of tlfe genuineness of scrip- 
ture is much simjilified by the invention of 
printing. That art fixes the dates of books, and 
by inultiplying copies and editions secuAs the 
text from corruption. As pmitcd books cannot 
^)e altered by the pen, any materifii ckango of 
the text becomes impossible or nugatory. The 
manuscripts of printed iSdbks arc now com- 
mitted therefore without fear of falsification ‘ to 
the immortal custody of the press.’ 

“ There are still extant, for example, printed 
copies of the old testament in Hebrew, dated 
Soncino, A.i). 1488, and Brixise, A.n. 1494. A 
copy of the year 1488 is in the library of Exeter 
College, jOxford, and in the Royal Library at 
Berlin is\he identical copy (dated 1494) from 
which Luther made his German translation. 
Tliere are extant also copies of the new testa- 
ment in Greek, dated Basil, 1516, edited by 
Erasntus, and in Greek and Latin, dated Alcala 
or Compluturn (in Spain), 1514. On being 
compared with each other, and with modem 

* This narrative can be obtained in a separate form, 
for circulation among voyagers. 


editions, these copies are found to agree in the 
main. They, therefore, prove by a single step 
the existence of the scriptures in the fifteenth 
century. They prove, also, that the text of 
modern editions has not been materially im- 
paired during the last 350 years. 

“ These two editions of the new testament, 
which arc founded upon a very partial examina- 
tion of manuscripts, form the basis of the re- 
ceived text. The first edition of that text was 
printed in 1624, by Elzevir. Be sides two edi- 
tions just named, he had the advantage of con- 
sulting the editions of Stephens (Paris, 1516), 
and of Beza (Gen. 1565), but did not introduce 
from tliciii many important readings. 



*‘At the time these volumes were 
there were manuscript copilb of the scrij)- 
tures in most of the ^public libraries of 
Europe. They form, with the writings of 41 jo 
fathers, or of other ecclesiastical authors of the 
middle ages, the bulk of most library catalogu(?3 
of the fifteenth century. Dr. Kennicott collated 
630* of these 'manuscripts for his critical edition 
of the Hebrew bible. De Rossi collated 734 
more. And upwards of 600 manuscripts have 
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been examined for recent editions of the Greoh j 
testament. | 

^*In the case of the Greek and Homan 
classics, twenty or ten mannscripta are deemed 
amply sufficient to form an accurate text : fifteen 
manuscripts of Herodotus are known to critics, 
of which the most ancient belongs to the tenth 
century : and this is a fair average of the an- 
cient manuscripts of classic authors. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that the advantage in this re- 
spect, is greatly on the side of the scriptures. 
The number of manuscripts has afforded ample 
provision for restoring the text to its original 
purity, and at the same time gives absolute 
security against extensive corruptions, 

‘^The manuscripts of ilie Hebrew scriptures, 
now extant, were most of them written betw'een 
the years A.n. 1000, and a.d. 1457. Some, 
however, belong to the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies, among which are two of f-lie manuscripts 
(Nos. G34, 508) lately in the possession of 
M. de Hossi, by whom the various readings they 
contain were i^ublished. T|\e manuscripts of 
the new testament, and of the Septuagint or 
Greek translation of the old, are earlier BtilJ.< 
The Alexandrian manuscript (Codex Alexan- 
drinus, called A by Wotstein, Griesbach, and 
other critics), now in the British Museum, com- 
prising in four volumes, small folio, both old and 
new testaments, must have been written before 
the close of the fifth century. The Vatican 
manuscript (called B), preserved in the library 
of the Vatican at Home, belongs to the fourth, 
as does probably the Codex Cottonianus (1), the 
remains of which arc now in the"" British 
Museum, the various readings of the whole 
being preserved in the w'orks of Arclibishop 
‘Usher. The Codex Begins, or Ephremi (C), so 
called from the author whoso w^^orks were written 
over it, the parchment being what iw called a 
rescript (or ‘ twice-written,’ in Greek palimj^sej^t, 
or ‘rubbed again,’) belongs to the sixth cen- 
tury. The Codex Bezae (D), given by the re- 
former Beza to the university of Cambridge, 
belongs (in the opinion of AVetstein) to tlie 
fifth century ; critics wrho give it least antiquity 
assigning it to the sixth or seventh. 

“ A Virgil in the Vatican claims an antiquity 
as high as the fourth century ; but gcmerally, 
the mnnu scripts of the classics belong to ])eriods 
bet'C'^een the tentli and tlie fifteenth centuries. 
Ill antiquity, therefore, as in numbers, they are 
greatly inferior to the manuscripts of tlie scrip- 
tui%s. 

“ As w’O reach the time of the earliest mann- 
i<rripts of the scriptures, another khid of evi- 
dence presents itself no Jess impressive : namely, 
thii quotations of scripture, and i*eferenccs {o 
it, which are found in tlu^ \Yritiiigs of' tlic early 
fathers, and in the Itabbiuical para])lirases. 


The references of classic authors one to another, 
though suflScient to establish the antiquity of 
the works quoted from, form a very inadequate 
provision for correcting the text of each. They 
arc generally in the way of allusion only to 
some fact or passage. Even W'hen the refer- 
ences are more pointed, they are generally so 
loosely made as to be of little critical value. In 
quotations from the scriptures the case is en- 
tirely di&rent. They are generally made with 
the utmost care, the very words of the sacred 
writers lAing iptroducod, and formimj the sub- 
ject of lengthened discussion, «yr dP important 
jiractical teaching. 

“ Looking first at quotations from the newv 
testament, We have in the fifth century the 
writings of Theodoret of Cyprus in Syria, on 
the Epistles of Paul, and on most of the old 
testament. Still earlier, Cyril of Alexandria 
wrote on the pro]^hets, and on John. In tlio 
fourth century, Chrysostom wrote common tariffs 
on the whole of the new testament. To tlio 
same century beloiigs also the wTitings of Gre- 
gory of Nyssa. In the second and third centu- 
ries w'C have the writings of Origen and Theo- 
philus, of Antioch: fragments of each •remain 
(though of the second, in Latin only), and arc 
often quoted by later writers. In the second 
century wc have the writings also of irenams, 
and of Clement of Alexandria. Not less im- 
portant are the writings of Jerome, who wrote 
commentaries on scripture in the fourth cen- 
tury. To the same century belong also tlie 
voluminous waitings of Augustine. 


A QUESTION EOH SABBATH EVENING. 

“ W^’liero liabU-thou gleaned to-day ?’’ — lliiiU ii. 19. 
o 

Amidst, all the sabbath profanation that wo^ 
have to mourn over in our country, it is a 
pleasing tliought th»fc*tliroughout the land agri- 
cultural pursuits are very generally suspended 
on the Lord’s day. And what would the toil- 
worn peasant do without the sabbath rest ? 
Then, according to divine appointment, the ox 
and the horse rest also. The busy hHrvest-timo 
is no exception to this general rule. The worldly 
and the wicked, with few exceptions, bow to the 
custom, though they do not reverence the Lord’s 
day as a divine institution. The reapt^r witli-. 
holds his liand on that day ; no corn is then 
gathered into the garner, and even the ])oor 
gleaners, to whom some handfuls ol the precious 
ears are of importance, cease to go fortli into 
the fields over w’^hich they lay scattered. Would 
that the towms and cities of our country were 
like the agricultural districts in tliis respect. 

But still the Lord’s day is a gleanuig day ; 
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yea, the gleaning day, during ■which all immortal 
beings should go forth to gather up food for the 
soul. Into the ears of adl, the loving Saviour 
pours the wondrous tidings, “ My Father giveth 
you the true bread from heaven.’’ To the 
worldly he says, “ Labour not for the meat which 
perisheth, but for that meat which endureth unto 
everlasting life, which the Son of man shall give 
unto you, for him hath Grod the Eatherpsealed.” 
To the lovers o^ploasure, who weary tlmmselves 
for very vanity, lie exclaims in gentle uj^raiding 
tones of piW, “Wherefore do ye spe|d your 
inoney for mat <ivhich is not bread, aftd your 
labour for that which satisfieth not ? Hearken 
diligently unto me, and cat yo that whicli is 
good, and let your soul delight itself Iti fatness.” 
'i.^o the indolent and slothful, Wisdom says, “ Go 
to the ant, tliou sluggard, consider her ways, 
and be wise and declares, moreover, that “ he 
wlio gathcreth in suniiner is a wdso son, but he 
wlio sloepeth in liarvest is a son that causeth 
siiamo.” 

Now is the harvest of truth, now is tlio time 
to gather for the coming futur(\ The field is 
large, and handfuls are s(‘attcred over it for all 
-who go forth. Dear readcf, have you gone forth 
iuto iljo field, and arfe you now returned heavily 
laden witli the corn of heaven — food for many 
days to come, and seed-corn for an harvest of 
eternal joy ? It will be well to inquire, “AVhere 
Juist tliou gleaned to-day ? ” We suppose that 
you have closed the shop, or that, whatever your 
calling may be, you have laid it aside ; that you 
have slmnued aii haunts of vice and scenes of 
woildly ])leasure, and have been up to the liouse 
of (lod, joined in his worship, apd listened to tlic 
word of life. Now you are returned home, what 
luive you brought with you, and what are you 
doing with it? Euth brought her corn, exhi- 
bited it to Naomi, and then th^y itigetheridessed 
Mio Tiord for his goodness. Is this >j>u^ case? 
inquire honestly and earnestly. Some, whSe 
sitting in God’s house, arc* gleaning in anoLher 
a variety of trifling, worldly, or wicked 
ihoLights and schemes employ the mind. 
Sii(*h persons only gather weirds or poisonous 
heiTios. Some gather a few ears, hut either 
dro]^ them by the way or let an enemy steal 
i hem, and so they come homo empty. Others 
gather and keep, but do not communicate ; 
whereas the command is to “talk of these 
lliiug.s while sitting in the house.” And have 
not Christian households and friends found 
I hat vliile, like the disciples going to Einrnaus, 
they lifivc “talked of what has happened,” 
Jesus himsoirhas found them, and made their 
hearts hum within them? Het us all aim to 
r(*cei> e the truth in the love of it, and then out 
of tii(' abiiiidanco of the heart let the mouth 

spealv. 


If soma members of the family would ask 
questions, others might he able to answer them, 
and thus the subject dwelt on in* the sanctuary- 
might he profitably .discussed, and the truths 
heard be more firmly fixed in the . memory and 
in the heart. 

We all do well to bear in mind that life is a 
gleaning or gathering day; that truth is a 
field set open before us, into which we are in- 
vited, yea, commanded to go and glean ; tJiat 
there are other fields into which we shall be 
earnestly entreated to enter, and to load our 
soul with their produce; and that if truth is 
neglected for anything else, the consequoiices 
will be fatal and irremediable. This life is the 
only summer, and woe to those who dream or 
trifle it aw'ay. When the day of life is over, 
the bundle which you liave gathered will ho 
undone and examined by one who is now look- 
ing on, and if it should he found that you have 
only gathered tlie tares of error, or the poppies 
of riches, or the laurels of science, or the 
lioncysuckle of socud joys, how will you feel 
wlieiA you discover that, after all, truth and you 
ate strangers — that not one promise belongs to 
you; and how will you shudder at the quos- 
iion ofi Jiim whose counsels you spurned, 
“ Where hast thou gleaned all thy ILfe-tiinc, and 
wJiat is this that thou hast gathered?” 

Surely we shall, all do well to look at tho 
gleanings of each day, and especially each 
Lord’s day, tluit we puiy not be deeeiveti at the 
last. If liaply on this quiet sabbath eve you 
discover, dear reader, that you have gleaned the 
corn of truth, the seed of tho kingdom, then go 
and beat it out, and prepare it by meditation 
and prayer, that so it may he bread for your 
soul, in the strength of which you, like Elijah, 
may go forward to the mount of God. 

One oihitr thought is suggested by tlie narra- 
tivgj from wliich#this question is quoted, lluth, 
tlie industrious, humble, pious, loving gleaner, 
was afterwards tho honoured wife of him in 
whoso field she gleaned, ^jittlo thought she 
what her gleaning woul4 lead to. “ Before 
honour is Imiiiility this she found to be trwe, 
and so shall all who gather iand love the truth. 
Whoever makes it their life’s business to find, 
profess, and practjse truth, shall bo exalted “to 
sit with Christ on nis throne,” and t£) share liis 
riches and royalties. Truth lavs despise^J 
neglected by most, but thosopviio stoop to gather 
it up shall have a rich reward. Youug poojJe, 
be in earnest ; imitate the noble maiden Rut^i. 
Like her, be thoroughly decided for God, and 
then like her go forth to glean. Pleasant liuew- 
ledge^ enduring riches, and heavenly joys arc to 
he found in that field to which wo invite* you. 
These you will enjoy yow, aud the end Avlll be 
perfect salvation and eternal life. 
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THE CHILD WHO WAS NOT AFRAID 
TO PRAY. 

In coming down., the North River, says an 


imerican gentleman, “ J was seated In the cabin / 1 

f'ton/ in / Ci 


of the magni&cent steamer ^ Isaac New 
conversation witli some friends. It was becoming 
late m the evening, and one after another, seeking 
repose from the cares and toils of the day, made 
preparations to retire to their berths. Some, 
pulling off their boots and coats, lay themselves 
down to rest ; dthers, in the attempt to make it 
seem as much as possible like home, threw off 
more of theif clothing— each one as his com- 
. fort or apprehension of danger dictated. 

“ I had noticed on the deck a fine-looking 
little boy of about six yeai’s old, following a 
man around, evidently his father, whose appear- 
ance indicated him to be a foreigner, probaldy 
a German ; a man of middle height and respect- 
ably dressed. The child was unusually fair hnd 
fine-looking, handsomely featured, -with a8 in- 
telligent and affectionate expression of counte- 
nance; and from under his little German cap fell his 
chestnut hair, in thick, clustering, beautiful ^iy*ls. 

“ After walking about the cabin for a time, the father 
and son stopped within a few feet or where we were 
seated, and began preparations for going to bed. I 
watched them. The fatner adjusted and arranged the bed 
the child was tp occupy, which was an upper berth, while 
the little fellow was undressing himself. Having finished 
this, his father tied a handkerchief around his head. This 
done, 1 looked for him to seek his resting-place ; but in- 
stead of this, he quietly kneeled down on tl^e floor, put 
up his little hands together, so beautifully childlike and 
simple, and resting kis arms on the lower berth, against 
w'liich he knelt, he began his evening prayers. 

“ The father sat dowh/^hy his side, and waited the con- 
clusion, It Was, for- a child, a long prayer, but well un- 
derstood. 1 could hear the murmuring of his sweet 
voice, but could not distinguish the wowls he spoke. 
But what a scene! There, >rere men ^pround him calling 
themselves Christians, retiring to rest ‘without prayerror, 
if praying at all, a kind of mental desire for protection, 
without sufficient courage or piety to kneel down in a 
steamboat’s cabin, and, before strangers, acknowledge the 
goodness of God, or ask his protecting love. 

“ This was the training of some pious motlier. Where 
was she now ? How many times had her kind hand been 
laid on bis sunny locks, as she had taught him to lisp his 
prayers? 

“ A beautiful sight it was, that child at prayer in the 
midst of the busy, thoughtless throhg. He, alone, of the 
v^^ildly multitude, draws nigh to heaven. I thank the 
parental love that taught him to lisp his evening prayer, 
whether dead or living,, whether far off or nigh. It did 
me good ; it made me better. 

But a little while before 1 saw a crOwd of admiring 
listeners gathering about a company of Italian singers in 
the upper saloon — a mother and two sons, with voice, | 
and harp, and violin, but no one heeded, no one cared for ; 
the child at prayer. i 

When the little boy 'had finished his evoninjf devo- ] 
tion, he arose and kissed his father most affectionately, , 
who put him into his berth to- rest for the night. I felt 


a strong desire to speak to them, but deferred it till 
morning. When morning came, the confusion of land- 
ing preveLted me from seeing them again. But if ever I 
meet that boy in liis happy youth, in his anxious inaii- 
hood, iupjs declining years, Vll than^ him for the iniiu- 
dice dudKvxampIe of that nighfs devotion, and hiess the 
name of (Jlie mother that taught him to prfy. 

“Scarcely any passing incident o&iny life ever made a 
deeper impression on my mind. I went lo my room and 
thanked God that I had witnessed it, and for its influence 
on my heart ” 


THE STRENGTH OP A KIND WORD. 

Some people arc very apt to use harsh, angry words, 
perhaps because they think they will be obeyed more 
promptly. They talk loud and vehemently, though after 
all ^ they are often only laughed at; their orders are 
forgotten, and their ill-temper only is remembered. 

How strong is a kind word ! It will do what the harsh 
word, or even a blow, camiot do ; it will subdue the stub- 
born will, relax the frown, and work wonders. 

Even the dog, the cat, or the horse, though they do 
not know what you say, can tell when you speak a kind 
word to them. 

A man was one day driving a cart along the street. 
The horse was drawing a heavy load, and did not turn 
as the man wished him. The man was in an ill-temper, 
and heat the horse ; the horse rearpd and plunged, but he 
either did not or would not go the right way. Another 
man, who was with the cart, went up to the horse and 
patted him on the neck, and called him kindly by his 
name. The horse turned his head, and fiied his large 
eyes on the man, ;as thouv;h he would say, “ I will (]t> 
anything for you, because you are kind to me;” and 
bending his broad chest against the load, turned the cart 
down the narrow Jane, and trotted on briskly, as tJiongh 
the load were a^ plaything. Oh, how strong is a kind 
word ! • 


PM NOT TOO YOUNG. 

I’m not too young for God to see, 

He knows my name and nature too ; 

And all day long he looks at me, 

And secs my actions through and through. 

He listens to the words I say, 

He knows the thoughts I have within ; 

And whether I’m at work or play, 

He’s sure to see it, if I sin, 

If some good minister were near, 

’Twould make us careful what we do ; 

And how much more we ought to fear ^ 
The Lord, who sees us through and through. 

Thus when I wan^ to do amiss, 

However pleasant it may be. 

I’ll always try to think of this, 

I’m not too young for God to see. 



THE BIBLE COLPOETEUE. 

CHAPTER I. 

TnE twiliglit of an autumnal evening was setting 
in, when a middle-aged man, coarsely clad in 
linen blouse, cloth ca^, and stout walking shoes, 
which were covered thickly with dust, ^preached 
a straggling village in the interior of France. A' 
pack wa^ slung on his shoulder, heavy for its 
size, it seemed ; and the man was travel-stained 
and toil-worn. His heart, toft, was heavy ; for 
lie had that day, and through many preceding 
days, been unsuccessful in the object of his jour- 
neyings; had been insulted, too, and taunted. 
Even little children — and the man loved little 

Wo. 10.— VixLTsur.n Ji'Lv r. 


children — (had not ho children of his own?) — 
but even the children he had met, had turned 
away from his kindly ^eeting, and called him iU 
names. 

It was uncoi^in, moreover, where he could^ 
rest his head that night. He jvas known in that 
village, and was avoided. Had not the priest 
denounced him as a heretic, and forbidden thd 
villagers to hold communion with Mesurier, the 
colporteur — the bible-scUer ? 

It was even as he had feared. On entering 
the vilfage, he addressed a merry maiden mth a 
cheerful salutation ; the maiden turned proudly 
away. He spoke to an*old man, who was feebly 
creeping homewards, leaning on a staff', and 
* Prick Oub Penvt. 
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proffered the aid of his sturdier arm — ^to be 
rudely repulsed, and to hear imprecations mut- 
tered against himself, and the trade upon which 
he had entered* !From a group of young men 
and girls whom he met as he passed onwards, 
he received bitter, words and scurril jests. Cot- 
tage doors were rudely ahut in his face, as he 
essayed to enter ; and even a cup of cold water 
was churlilhly reffised to his earnest, humble 
entreaty. 

In front of the village inn, a small crowd of 
easants were assembled. It was the time of 
arvest, but the work for the day was over, and, 
as in other cojontries, the village inn had its 
charms. Men were seated on rude benches’ 
smoking, and the win^pot passed from lip to lip, 
while a catch was sung by three youths who sat 
a little apart from the general company. The 
colporteur threaded his way to the door of the 
inn, and courteously requested food and lodging 
for the night. Again he was repulsed ; and this 
time with unmamy abuse, not unmingled w^tli 
threats which drowned his remonstrances; tho 
laughter which followed the rejection of his suit 
had not died away, when, quickening his pace, 
Mesurier reached the extremity of tho^ village: 
and then he again halted, looking upward «ana 
around. 

It did Hot lessen his embarrassment to per- 
ceive that heavy clouds were gathering from the 
west, knd gradually overspreading the sky ; and 
even while he halted, he heard thv. sound of 
distant thunder, while a few heavy fain-drops 
began to fall. 

At this moment, a peasant, past the prime of 
life, who had for some time followed the traveller, 
and obs^ed his discouragements, drew up to 
him* 

What do you think of the clouds, my 
fidend he asked, in the ordinary patois of ttho 
district. 

“ A heavy storm is approaching, apparently,’’ 
said the traveller, 

And you are homeless to-night ?” 

‘‘ It is God’s will,” said the wayfarer, quietly ; 

I have sought shelter in vain.” 

“ I saw it all,” said the old man ; “ it did not 
use to be so in my young, days. Then, the 
.noorest traveller might look for a crust and a sip 
trom 'the wine-flask, for a himdle of straw, ana 
for kind words. And for the honour of our 
country, it shall not be said that old customs are 
quite gone hy, though you are a heretic.” 

God be gracious to you, father, and reward 
you for your kindness,” ejaculated the traveller. 

“ I don’t know about that,” replied t^e old 
man, bluntly ; “ if all the priest says is true, it is 
a sorry reword I may look for; but I’ll risk it 
for once, so you may follow mo if you will.” 

. The colporteur touched his cap, and silently 


followed the peasant to a solitary cottage a few 
aces further on, which, at the bidding of his 
ost, he entered. 

A brisk fire was blazing on the hearth ; and an 
elderly woman was engaged in preparing the 
evening meal. The apartment itself was com- 
fortable and inviting, showing no signs of the 
abject poverty which is too often the lot of the 
peasantry, of France. 

“ A g(.iest, Margarette,” said the old man, as 
his wife f coked up at their entrance; “ a guest, 
driven by the storm for shelteiv; maae him wel- 
come.” 

Words of kindness were on the woman’s lips, 
when, by ‘^the ruddy firelight, she caught a 
glimpse of the stranger’s features. 

“ Holy virgin!” she hastily exclaimed, draw- 
ing back in some alarm ; “ it is the heretic bible 
merchant!” "" 

The poor colporteur smiled — a smile of sad- 
ness it might be : the husband frowned. 

“ It matters not what the man is, Margarette ; 
he is a traveher, and not a rich one. He seated, 
friend,” he added, turning to the guest ; “ lieretic 
or no heretic, it is better to be here than on the 
road.” 

The man did not wait a second bidding. ITji- 
slinging his bundle, and placing it in a corner of 
the room, he drew up to the tire. 

‘‘ Better here than on the road, truly,” bo 
said ; “ may all poor travellers have as good a 
refuge 1” 

“ Too good for such as the woman 

seemed to say by her looks ; and to all tlie 
attempts of the colportour to engage her in con- 
versation, she replied only by unsat isiactory 
monosyllables. Meanwhile the storm without 
raged fiercely, and in the height of it, the cottage 
door was again opened. The addition to tlio 
party ya^ a youth in the dress of a mechanic, 
'vfho, after A\Tinging the wet from his cap, and 
changing his outer garment, approached the lire, 
addressed tho w'omaii as mother, and fastened bis 
eyes keenly on the guest. 

‘‘ I have seen you before now, my friend,” he 
said, at length ; “ but I do not remember where.” 

“ Surely,” replied Mesurier; “ if I mistake 
not, I overtook you some weeks back on the road 
to A , and we had some conversation.” 

“ Ah, I remember ; you are welcome, my 
fiiend ; but you must not open your trumpery 
here.” 

“ ^ The words of the Lord are pure words,’ ” 
replied the guest ; “ but I will not offer d.” 

“ All priestcraft alike,” said the young work- 
man, carelessly ; ‘^Catholic and Protestant, it is 
all one.” 

Hear him,” exclaimed the woman, sorrow- 
fully. Oh, Antoine, what would the priest 
say?” 
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“ Anything he might please, mother ; take 
care, however,” ho added, with a laugh, “ that 
you do not incur penance for takihg this man in : 
he is a rank heretic, mother — a seller of bibles.” 

“ Do I not know it, my son ? but he is your 
father’s guest, not mine.” 

^^Bah!” interposed the peasant, angrily; 
“ what nonsense is all this ? ^Should I turn a 
man from 1113^ door because he womhips God 
after his own fashion ? Let us talk almut some- 
thing else.” , I 

“ It wilf be better for you to eat your soup, 
Pierre, while it is warm,” said Margarette, who 
had by this time placed it on the table, and 
lighted a lamp. And in obedience*to her man- 
date, the peasant and his son, with their guest, 
joined in the supper, which, if coarse, was 
plentiful. 

Pierre was a peasant proprietor. A small 
patch of land had descended to him by inherit- 
ance ; and this he ploughed, sowed, and reaped, 
as lus father had ploughed, sown, and reaped it 
before him. He was a Boman Catholic ; all tlie 
people in the village, as we have hinted, were, or 
called themselves, Catholics. N ot that he thought 
or cared much about religion. lie ^vent 
mass, how^ever, sometimes ; sometimes confessed 
to the priest and received absolution; he held 
liimself, therefore, to be in a fair way for heaven. 
Margarette was more devout and more bigoted 
than her husband. Antoine, on the contrary, 
had but slender regard for the priest, who w^as 
the object of lifs mother’s especial reverence. 
He was a mechanic, and w-orked at the town of 
A , except wdien ab certain seasons he re- 

turned to his native village, to assist in the work 
of his father’s small farm ; and from his fellow- 
workmen he had learned to laugh at all religions 
as systems of priestcraft. He Jia<T liberal fictions, 
he said, and thought that the world -wuhi go on 
excellently well if it were not for the bible, 
whitrh had set people togeth^ by the ears. 

In such society as the family afforded, the 
Protestant traveller was not likely to find much 
congenial intercourse. He was not unused, 
however, to mingling w^ith scoffers. When his 
Master was 011 earth, he vras called “ a friend of 
publicans and smners,” because, in love for their 
souls, he was often .to be found in their com- 
pany ; and the biblc colporteur, in humble imita- 
tion of his example, and in the prosecution of his 
work, sought out rather than avoided the igno- 
rant, the vicious, and the profane. 

Mesitrier was intelligent and cheerful; and 
even Margarette seemed occasionally to forget 
that her husband’s guest was a heretic, while he 
enlivened the simper table with news which 
he had brought from a distance, and anecdotes 
he had picked up in his travels. But when he 
attempted to turn the current of conversation to 


I the object of his journeys, and ventured to speak 
of religion, the frown returned to her forehead, 
and even the good-natured peasant became 
taciturn, and bluntly informed the colporteur 
that he was not going to change his creed in his 
old age — not he. On the other hand, young 
Antoine appeared to take a mischievoi/s pleasure 
in provoking the guest to discussion, by abusing 
all creeds, and especially by ridiculing the bible 
as a book containing an accumulation of old 
worn-out legends and exploded follies, that in 
the enlightened age in which he lived, and espe- 
cially in the good days that were coming, would 
no longer be endured. 

The traveller listened for a time in silence. 

Have you really read the book you are so fond 
of abusing?” he at length asked. 

The saints forbid ! ” exclaimed Margarette, 
in alarm. “ Antoine would know better than 
that, I think. The bible is not for such as we ; 
*it is the priest’s book.” 

, It is God’s b^ok, good mother,” said the 
traveller ; and it is given us in love and mercy, 
show us the way to heaven.” 

It is a holy book,” responded the woman, 
devoutty^, “ but what does the priest say ? — it is 
only fit for the learned, and cannot be under- 
stood by any besides ; it is like strong liiedicine, 
which turns to poison and kiUs, when the igno- 
rant have it in their own keeping. Antoine is 
too wise to meddle with such things ; yes, yes.” 

The yoting man laughed, and nodded assent ; 
and thei^he changed the conversation. The tra- 
veller watched, in vain, another opportunity of 
speaking a word for the bible ; and ere lon^, he 
retired to his chamber, a small and bare loft, to 
mourn over tlie wont of success which was de- 

E ressing his spirits.. “ Even this night,” thought 
e, “ how^jave I heard the words of the scomer, 
and seen the Afforkings of ignorance and preju- 
dice ! And what liavc I done for my dear 
Master ? ‘ I was dumb with silence ; I held my 
l^eacc, even from good.’ ” 'v 

Mesurier prayed fervefttly that night j and 
petitions for his host and hostess, and for their 
sceptical son, mingled with his supplications that 
God’s way might be known upon earth — ^his 
saving health among all nations. 

* 

No, no,” said the old peasant, whell,*on the 
following morning, the traveler offered remune- 
ration for the hospitality he had received, I do 
not intend to take it and he put from him the 
two or three francs which the colporteur would 
have urged him to receive. 

“ May God reward you then,” said the tra- 
veller, “ and open your heart to receive his 
truth in the love of i1^ as you have opened your 
house to receive his poor servant. But wiU you 
not accept from me a token of thanks in remem- 

^ n 2 
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branee of your guest ?’’ and he took from his 
ocket a new testament. But Pierre pushed it 
astily and almost angrily away. “ I told you ” 
he said, “ that I do not mean to change my 
faith. What would you have 

“ That you should fix it more firmly, my kind 
friend,” said the colporteur ; ‘‘ more on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, whose word this is, and less on tho 
priest, who comes between the Saviour and the 
sinner. Take it, my friend.” 

The peasant wavered. Something in the tra- 
veller’s tone, perhaps, or something in his words, 
shook his resolution to have nothing to do with 
the books ^ the man carried. “Well, well,” he 
said, reluctantly taking the offered gift ; “ it is 
no matter;’* and he put the book into his 
pocket, unseen by Margarette. A few minutes 
later, Mesurier was on the road, having repeated 
liis thanks, and bidden farewell to the old man 
and his wife. Antoine was already abroad. 


POPtJLAE INrOEMAT?iON ON THE ’ 
CANON OP SCKIPTUBE. 

PABT IT. 

“ The names mentioned in the previous num- 
ber are a few only of tho authors of the early 
. age of the Christian church. In not less 
than one hundred and" eighty ecclesiastical 
writers f whose works jvre still extant), are quo- 
tations irom the new testament introduced ; and 
so numerous are they, that from th^ works of 
those who fiourished before the seventh century 
the whole text of the new testament (it has 
been justly said) might ha\e been recovered, 
even if the originals had since perished. The 
experiment was tried by l)r. Bentley, and he 
confirms this statement. ] 

“ A similar process of investigation into the 
Hebrew text carries us to the era of our Lord. 
The Targum, or interpretation of Onkelos 
translates the Pentateuch into Chaldaic Hebrew 
(though of the purest order), and was wTittcn 
about sixty years before Christ. The Targum 
of Jonathan on the prophets and liistorical 
books, was WTritten about the commencement of 
the Christian ora. In the fourth century, 
Joseph the Blind wrote a Targum on the Hagio- 
g^apha ; and a little later, various similar ver- 
sions of other parts of Scripture were published. 
These Targums, teirin all, are of great value in 
determining the text of Scripture, being (espe- 
cially the first) very literal paraphrases of the 
original Hebrew. 

“ To corroborate this evidence of tho correct- 
ness of the new testament, and to carry still 
further back the evidence on tlie old, avo have 
the ancient versions of the scriptures. In the 
ninth century, a version of tho biblc into the 
Sclavonic, or old 3tussian language (of great cri- 


tical value) was published. In the sixth cen- 
tury was completed a version of the whole bible 
into Q-eorgian,*' In the fifth, a version into Ar- 
menian, under the care of Miesrob, the inventor 
of the Armenian alphabet ; and also into Q-othic, 
under Ulphiks. In the third and foui'th cen- 
turies, all the new testament and parts of the 
old were translated intg Coptic (or Memphitic), 
the language of Ijower Egypt, thp Copts being 
Egyptianrchristians ; and mso into Sahidic (or 
Thebaic)J( the language of Upper Egypt. In 
the fourtn century a translation* was ^ made into 
Ethiopic, the language spoken in Ethiopia, the 
country of Candace and the modern Abyssinia. 
Several of these Versions were made from the 
Septuagint, some from the Syriac, and a few from 
the Latin Vulgate. 

“ The Peschito (or literal) Syriac version of the 
Hebrew and Greek scriptures belongs probably 
to the first century. It w'as in general use 
among the Syrian churches in the year 378, and 
is then quoted by Ephrem the Syrian as the 
version generally received, and so ancient as to 
require frequent explanation. Tho true Phi- 
loxenian or New Syrian belongs to the sixtli 
century, and the Haraclean (commonly called 
the Pliiloxenian) to the seventh. Botli versions 
take their name from the. persons under whose 
sanction they were made. Tho Peshito being, 
as its name implies, very literal, is of great value 
in determining the original text. 

“Nor for this purpose is the Vulgate itself 
of small importance. The textuit- contains was 
made by Jerome about the year 385. Part of 
it, including the , now testament, took from 
.an older Latin version called the old Italic, 
which is quoted by Tertullian in the year 220 ; 
but the greater part ho himself translated Irom 
the original ot the old testament. This ver- 
sion was gradually adopted by the Latin church, 
aifd was the first book ever printed. The pre- 
sent text is very co/i*\ipt. 

“ Still more ancient than most of these are 
the versions of the old testament by Sym- 
machus, Aquila, Tlicodotion, and the Seventy. 
Tho whole were in tho hands of Origen in the 
year 228, a. n., and were used by him in re- 
vising the text of the Septuagint. He afterwards 
published them all with the Hebrew text in 
Hebrew and Greek letters in what was hence 
called his Hexapla or Six-columned bible. Tho 
version of Aquila was made about the year 160 
for the use of Hellenistic Jew’s, and is quoted 
by Jiistin Martyr (a.d. 160), and Irena?us 
(a.I). 176). It is extremely literal, and w^as read 
by the Jews in their synagogues. The version 
of Theodotiou appeared about the same time, 
and is quoted by the same authors. Tho version 
of Symmacims is of later date, and is expressed 
in plain elegant language wdthout being a literal 
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translation. These three texts are now lost, but 
their important variations are preserved in the 
Hexaplarian text of the Seventy, published by 
Montfaucon at Paris, 1718. 

“ The version of the Seventy (so called perhaps 
from the number of translators supposed to have 
been engaged in making it) is the most ancient 
of all. It has generally been received by both 
Jews and Chystians, is more frequently quoted 
in the new testament than the Hebrew, and 
was in common use both in the ^synag^gues and 
ill the ea'Hy* C)hristian churclies. The first 
reference to it is by Aristobulus, who lived in 
the second century before Christ The most 
probable date of the completion of tlfb translation 
is about the year 285 b.o., when Ptolemy Lagus 
and Ptolemy Philadelphus were kings of Egypt. 

Such is a sample of tho evidence by which 
it is proved that in the first century of the 
Christian era (and in tho case of tho old 
tosiament two centuries earlier), there existed 
and were kno^vu tliroughout the Homan world 
books called the Sacred Scriptures, written by 
iiisjnred men, mid that the juesent text of Die 
bible is idcuticral with •the text wliicli tliese 
boijks contained. 

“ Those remarks apply without exception \o 
th(^ hooks of the old testament, and to twenty 
out of the twenty-seven of tho now. These 
twmit}^ are the four Q-ospcls, the Acts, the 
Epistles of Paul (except that to the Ihibrews), 
and tlie first Epistles of John and Peter. These 
twenty boolvs #fvere universally received as 
genuine, and were therefore ealled liomologou- 
mena (i, e, acknowledged). ^The other seven 
books were disputed for a time by particular 
churclies, and were therefore styled Autilcgo- 
mcna (or disputed.) After a deliberate examin- 
ation, however, they were fcst received as 
genuine, the very delay proving the glo^ness of | 
the scrutiny wdiich their claims had undergonfJ. 

“ Decisive as these factif »re, they give a very 
inadequate idea of the amount of proof of which 
the genuineness of the scriptures is susceptible. 
The MSS. are innumerable. They belong to all 
ages ; and many of them are very ancient. They 
have been kept for centuries in distant parts of 
the world, under the custody of opposing sects, 
and in circumstances that made extensive or 
important alterations impossible. The possessors 
of these MSS. deemed them of the highest value, 
and professed to live under the influence of the 
truths contained in them. Copyists preserved 
them with the utmost reverence, counting every 
letter of every book, and jjegistering the* very 
tittles of the law. How remarkable, how 
decisive as an evidence of Divine care, that 
while all the libraries of Europe and of the 
world containing copies of the sacred scriptures 
have been examined, all ancient versions extant 
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compared, the MSS. of aU countries from the 
third to the sixteenth century collated, the com- 
mentaries. of all tho fathers again and again 
investigated, nothing has been discovered, not 
even a single general reading which can set aside 
any important passage hitherto received as 
genuine. This negative conclusion, that our 
bible does^ not essentially differ from the bible 
of the primitive church, is indeed an ample 
recompence for all the labour and time which 
have been devoted to these pursuits. 

To give the reader a just conception bf the 
expression that our bible does not diflbr essen- 
tially from the bible of the primitive church, 

^ wo may notice what the various readings of the 
new testament involve. 

“ In the Epistle to the Eomans, for example, 
which contains 433 verses, there are at most 
four passages, the meaning of which is modified 
by readings which Griesbach deems of weight. 

In the 7959 verses of the new testament 
there are not mor(i than ten or Welve various 
ladings of great importance, and these affect 
[•not the docti'incns of scripture, but only the 
number of proof passages in which the doctrines 
i*ire rc'\ie^]ed. 

“ Of the old testament, a careful examiner 
has noted 1314 various readings of value. Of 
these, 666 arc adopted in the English version ; 
147 of tlio whole affect tlie sense, but none can 
be regarded as theologically important; gene- 
rally they#correct a date or complete tho sense. 

Tho writings of Terence (six pieces only) 
contain j(||0, 000 variations, and they have been 
copied many times loss frequently than tho 
npw testament. We may well acquiesce, 
therefore, in tlio language of Bengel, who, after 
laborious research into these topics, wrote to 
his scholar Eeuss : ‘ Eat the scripture bread 
s^plicity, jusi# as you have it, and do not be’ 
disturbed if hei*o and there you find a grain ol‘ 
sand which the mill-stone may have sufiered to 
pass. If the holy scriptures, which have been 
BO often copied, were aj^solutely without va- 
riations, this would be so great a miracle iftiat 
faith in them would be no longer faith. I am 
astonished, on the contrary, that from all these 
transcriptions thgre has not resulted a greater 
number of various readings.’ ” 


STONE PILLAE WOESHIP IN 
lEELAND. 

The worship of stones is the most ancient of all 
forms of idolatry knowna in the history of the 
human race ; it is also supposed to have been 
the fnost widely extended and generally prac- 
tised, having once prevailed in every nation of 
tho old world, from *thc frozen shores of Lap- 
land to the burning regions of India ; and some 
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are of opinion that remains of its former exist- 
ence on the American continent can still be dis- 
covered. 

In the book of Genesis (xxviii. 18, 22) we 
read that, when awaking from the remarkable 
vision with which he was favoured, “ Jacob took 
the stone that he had put up for his pillow, and 
set it up for a pillar, and poured oil upon the 
top of it, and called the name of the place 
Bethel, saying, this stone which I have sot up 
for a pillar shall be God’s house,” Now w^e be- 
lieve that this act of the patriarch was simply 
commemorative, and not in the least tinctured 
with idolatry. But may not this simple expres- 
sion of gratitude and devotion have been per- 
verted by the Canaanites into the absurdities of 
stone-pillar worship, to which they were pecu- 
liarly addicted, and thus, by means of the inter- 
course which the Phenicians carried on with 
distant nations, spread over the world ? Truly 
does Mr. Tupper, in his beautiful “ Proverbial 
Philosophy,” assert that Satan, in his efforts to» 
mislead mankind, is * < 

** Not a maker of abstract wrong, but a spoiler of con* 
Crete .right. 

And if error cometh in like a flood, it niixeth with 
streams of truth. • * . 

And the adversary loveth to have it so, for thereby 
many are decoyed.** 

Certain it is that when the Israelites came 
into possession of the promised land, this spe- 
cies of idolatry prevailed in it, for ^they were 
repeatedly ordered to destroy the stohe idols of 
the Canaanites and “ break their pillai|L” 

The annals of almost every natioW we are 
acquainted with furnish proof of the wide extent 
of stone-pillar worship. In very ancient times 
black stones were worshipped in Egypt, Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Greece. The ib’abs had 
•their Kaaba, or black stone, wdiicli is still 
revered at Mecca. The same ^iperstition WHs 
practised throughout Europe, even to the Bri- 
tish isles, where traces of its former existence are 
visible in the present day. Who has not heard 
of the “Lia Eail” of Tara, the great “stone of 
Scoon,” on which the kings of Scotland wore 
crowned, and “the King's Stone,” in Surrey, 
which served for a similar purpose to the Saxons ? 
But, indeed, vestiges of this remote idolatry 
may be found everywhere. Vestiges onli/^ we 
would Tiif^e said until very lately ; but, to our sur- 
prise and regret, reebnt investigation has proved 
that the worship of stone pillars is still prac- 
tised, not merely in some distant heathen land, 
but in Europe — in the dominions and close vi- 
cinity of the most enlightened bible-reading 
nation upon earth. • * 

This melancholy fact has been derived from a 
work published by the eai^ of Eoden, entitled, 

“ Progress of the feeformation in Ireland,” from 


which we shall copy an account of the ancient 
form of fetishism ot which we have been speak- 
ing, as it still exists in Inniskea. an island off’ 
the coast of Mayo, with about 380 inhabitants, 
v\here, it is stated that “ a stone, carefully 
wrapped up in flannel, is brought out at certain 
periods to be adored ; and when a storm arises 
this god is supplicated to send a wreck on their 
coast. They all speak the Irish language, and 
among thtm is a trace of that ^overurnent by 
chiefs which in former times prevailed in Irt^- 
land. T(e present' chief or kiu^ of/lnniskea is 
ah intelligent peasant, whose auriiority is ac- 
knowledged, and the settlement of all disputes 
is referred to his decision. 

“ Though nominally lioman Catholics, these 
islanders have no priests resident among Lliem ; 
they know nothing of the tenets of the church 
of li/ome ; and their worshi]) consists ill oc("i- 
sional meetings at their chief’s house, with visits 
to a holy W'ell called Ikrida. The absence of 
religion is supplied by open practice of pagan 
idolatry. In the south island a stone idol has 
been, from time immemorial, religiously pre- 
served and worshipp6'd. It is called in the 
Irish Neevongi, I^his god resembles in appear- 
axco a thick roll of homespun flannel, wliieh 
arises from the custom of dedicating to it a dress 
of that material wliencvcr its aid is sought ; 
this is sewed on by an old woman, its priestess. 
Of the early history of this idol no authc^iiic 
information can bo procured, but its power is 
believed , to be immense. They pray lo it in 
time of sickness ; it is im okod wdicii a storm is 
desired to dash some hapless ship upon tlieir 
coast; and again is soficited to calm the waves 
to admit of the islanders lisliing or visiting the 
main Jaud.” 

It is Buggestc'd that it would be an object of 
curious enquiry t'b try and ascertain wJietliei' 
this potht^ of Ireland, on the utmost west cm 
verge of Europe'., b^ ^not the last spot in Chris- 
tendom in which a trace can now be found of 
stone-pillar worship. It would probably be an 
interesting subject of investigation to the anti- 
quary ; but we are convinced that to the Cliris- 
tian mind the first thought suggested by this 
melancholy recital \vill bo, how are these fellow- 
creatures — fellow-subjects of ours — to be deli- 
vered from a state of such degrading ignorance, 
and from the denunciations spoken in God’s word 
against such idolatry? “Woe unto liim that 
saith unto the wood. Awake, and unto the dumb 
stone, Arise, it shall teach !”* 

Doubtless, as the volume from which our in- 
formation is taken gives publicity to the state of 
the lonely inhabitants of the island of Inniskea, 
many — if it has not already been done — will be 
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stimulated to exertion in their cause, and en- 
deavour to send them, ^in their own tongue 
wherein they w'ere born,” that gospel which is 
able to make them wise unto salvation. 


USEFULNESS IN HUMBLE LIFE.’* 

Thebe are frequently secret springs in connection 
with our religious institutions, which are only 
known by theblessings they produce : 

“ Stillest streams . 

Oft i^it^^irest meadows; aiiSl the bird 

That flutters least, is longest on the wing.” 

Among the quiet but useful labourers con- 
nected with the lieligious Tract* Society was 
Thomas Daki^^', a Greenwich pensioner. He 
served for a considerable time abroad. On 
his Hit urn to England, ho became a devoted 
Christian, and was accustomed to visit tlio most 
depraved characters residing in Loudon aij<l its 
vicinity, among whom he distributed tlic publica- 
tions of the society. Ho was a constant attendant 
at several of the metropolitan w^orkliousos, hos- 
])itals, and prisons. He^felt tlie liveliest ink^rest 
for the pensioneijl connected with Gi'ceiiwich 
Hospital, for tjie benefit of whom lie jnost 
assiduously laboured. He was pn^sent at the 
execution of criminals, and distributed tracts 
among tlie assembled crowds. At the pleasure- 
fairs in London and its vicinity, in public-houses, 
and places of infidel resort, he engagc^l in sitni- 
lar labours, lie frequently distributed 150,000 
tracts and haAd-bills within the year, which 
were gratuitously furnished by the Society. 
Altliough he Kscattered«the segd by the way-side, 
among thorns and in stony places, yet be ivas 
sometimes cheered in his s<‘l(-denying labours, 
l)y hearing that he had been the means of 
spiritual good to a t(*w nu^t Tlepraved. charac- 
t(‘rs. Dakin devok'd bis entire tim#3 to the 
objects which have hc'cui noticed, and fcflmie 
friends generously eojitjdlllitcal to his support, 
his only other means of subsistence • being a 
small ])t*nsion from Greenwich Hospital. The 
brief history of this humble man wdll exhibit 
benevolent deeds worthy of permanent record. 

Dakin has often been heard to describe his. 
preparation for his visits. Empty pockets were 
quite essential, for wdiilc lie w^as talking to the 
objects of his kind solicitude, he frequently 
found their hands searching for articles of 
plunder. It w^as not safe to wear a hat that 
was worth stealing, or there was danger of being 
left Vithout one. He was never kept back 
from his accustomed scen^ of labour by fears of 
personal danger. He w^as frequently urged not 


* From the Jubilee volume of the Religious Ti’act 
Society. 


to go to particular places , but none of these 
things moved him.” He was often recognised 
by persons he had counselled within the w alls of 
the jail, who had obtained their liberty only to 
engage in fresh efforts against the laws of God 
and man. Dakin has frequently remarked*, that 
if* he prevailed on a pious and respectable friend 
to accompany him once to the spots he visited, 
his feelings were so harrowmd by the scenes he 
witnessed, that he could seldom induce him to 
go a second time. 

His letters to the cominittco were full of 
touching and affecting incidents. Only a few 
facts will be hero noticed. He once entered a 
small room, in a wretched court, in the east of 
London, to visit the widowed mother of a young 
man who had been recently executed for crime, 
to leave with her suitable tracts. Such a visit 
was one of Daldn’s constant modes of doing 
good. He thought that if the heart were ever 
susceptible of impression, it would be then. He 
endeavoured tenderly to disclose the object 

his call, but soiin mscovered that there stood 
before him — a mother “without natural affec- 
*tion.” He inquired about her family, when, in 
substance, she replied : “ They have just brought 
my bby from Newgate, and he’s in the next 
room; they have sent another son to Botany 
Bay; and I have two daughters walking the 
streets.” All this was said without emotion, 
and in a spirit of awful opposition to the just 
punishment of God, against transgressors. 
What a tfeene for the trial of a labourer’s faith ! 

AnoAer visit is thus described : — “ 1 met with 
the mofher and younger brother of a man who 
had just been executed. There were also 
present bis younger brother’s wife, with two 
other women. We spent some time in conver- 
sation and prayer ; the corpse of the man who 
had beeS. executed was in the room^ it was a 
very solemn •meeting. I left eacli of them a 
testament, with a variety of tracts, which I 
begged of them to read with seriousness, atten- 
tion, and fervent prayer.” 

Another striking fa«t is the following: — 
Dakin entered a low public-house in Deptford, 
to distribute tracts among the men he found 
drinking. He accompanied the donation of each 
tract with a kind word. But the old sailor met 
with a sudden and disagreeable adventure. A 
man threw a quantity ot beer in his-ftrce. He 
meekly wiped away the liquid as far as he was 
able, and then gently remarked, “ There a 
time, my friend, when I would have floored you 
for this insult, but I cannot do so now. What 
have I done to justify your conduct ? JVIy only 
obj<3ct has been to do you good.” He sat down, 
and completely conquered the foe by the power 
of Christian kindfiess. He found he was 
illiterate, and recommended him to an adult 
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school ; and, after words of suitable counsel, he What trials ought I not to submit to amongst 
left. Sever^ years after this incident, Dakin men, if called uponlio bear them, while con- 


was at a bible-mecting, when a stranger intro- 


the humility of my lledeemer. 


duced himself; it was the once unfeeling fre- blush to think how often for trifles, the false 
quenter of the public-house. He had followed pMde of my poor fallen nature has felt hurt 
the old sailor’s advice, and leamt to read in an at some fancied inattention from men. Oh ! for 
adult school. He then attended the means of the same mind to be in mo which was also in 
grace, became a new creature in Christ Jesus, Christ Jesus ! May I at all times consider him 
through the Divine blessing on the truth he ‘that endured such contradiction of sinners 
heard, and was engaged as a labourer in the against himself, lest I shovild be wearied and 
Saviour’s cause. . Surely there w'as joy in faint in my mind.’ ” # 


heaven over the repentance of such a sinner ! 


The la^t statement to the cOtyTuilftie, written * 


Amidst the trying scenes which this devoted by Dakin before his death, contained pleasing 
sailor constantly visited, he could say, “ I feel a evidence that his faith in the profnises of Q-od 
secret pleasure in the important work in which had not been in vain. “ When distributing 


I am occupied, being persuaded in my own mind 
that it is the design of him, who is infinite in 
wisdom and power, to call many sinners from 
darkness to light through the circulation of reli- 
gious tracts. 

The Lord 
frequently 

effects his -W 

great pur- • 

poses by V ■ 

apparently . 'U.A' . .'.ViS' 

weak means; 
sometimes 
by ram’s 
horns, and ,, 
not unfre- ^ 
qnently by 
means of» a : 
sling and a 
stone, or ]^y 
lamps and 
piteners, so 
‘that no flesh 
should glory 
in his pre- 
sence;’ ac- 
cording as it 





tracts among the frequenters of Greenwich fair,’ 
which I have attended as a tract distributor for 
twenty-seven years, I saw the ministers who 
came to preach in the tent on Blackheatn, and 
^ among them 

' was a young 

man who 
had been ro- 

•. K> . - cei illy or- 

. , dained over 

a congrega- 
tion. lie re- 
ceived from 
me a tract 


teen years 
since, when 
attending 
the same 
fair, which 
was the 
means of his 
conversion ; 
so that the . 
sower and 
the reaper 
mot to re- 


is written, ‘he that glorieth, let him glory in the j joice together. ‘ Sin no trifle’ Avas the title of 


Lord.’ ” 

The tenderness of iDakin’s feelings for the 
wretched characters he met with was often dis- 
covered in the letters he addressed to the com- 


the tract.” 

This devoted man was proceeding to London on 
Mon(^y,May 1st, 1837,fo make arrangements for 
the circulation of tracts at the execution of a cri- 


mittee. In one of them, after describing some 1 minal, which was to take place on the followinp- 

rt-p -fUck 1,^ 1.V.J — I J _• i 1 ^ 1 . O 


of the distressing scenes he hhd witnessed, he day, when in a moment he was called into the. ete:^ 
adds : “ I may say, with the prophet Jeremiah, nal world. In his pockets were found a consider- 
‘ O tbatlfhy head were waters, tod my eyes a able number of the handbill, ‘Are you prepared 
fountain of tears, tliat I might weep day and to die ? ’ 

night for the slain of the daughter of my Dakin engaged in scenes similar to those which 
people.’ The conduct of the people shows that have been described for nearly twenty yearr, and 
they are ‘given over to a^reprobate mind, and attended fairs much longer. During this period 
filled with all unrighteousness, to work unclean- he must have circulated about 1,500,000 tracts, 
ness with greediness : ’ "this is a true pictui\> of hand-bills, and small children’s books, which were 
them.’ ’ gratuitously supplied by the society. Its records 

This worthy labourer wAs enabled to perse- contain few examples more WQrthy of imitation 
vere by remembering his divine master’s example, than Thomas Dakm, the Greenwich pensioner, 



THE PIJLriT IN THE 
EAMILT. 

JJJ^EPARE TO MEET TIIY GOD 

BY TIIK REV. A. BARNES. 

^ bravery or courage iri not a 

j preparation to meet Gocte The sol- 
dier meets the cannon’s mouth ; the 
liiellist meets his foe on the field ; the 
strong man meets danger without shrinkin[^ 
the dying man on a bed of pain summons all 
liis strength, and neither trembles nor is alarmed 
— and hramhj dies. Strong in physical courage, 

his cheek is not blanched with fear, nor do his 
knot's tremble at the approacli of danger; and 
friends and eulogists, patriots and historians, send 
tlio brave man to heaven.* But 1 take it, God 
is not to be met witli mere bravery or heroism. 
It is not physical courage that is to cjirr^ 
tljo ])oint against the Almighty. The battery 
may be approached by the brave man ; murderer 
may meet murderer i;i the field, and look each 
other in the eye without quailing, but this is 
not the way in which man is to litoct God — face 
to face, and eye #to eye. Nor are courage, and 
defiance, and the fearless bearing which faces 
the cannon’s mouth, thal^by which the kingdom 
of heaven is to be taken. 

Not more is he prepared to meet God who 
bids defiance to death ; who can jest at the dying 
pang ; who sniiunons all his ^igcRu* to maintain 
his infidel j)rinciples to the last, and who |eciires 
the eulogiiim from his friends, “ he clied Hko*a 
man.” Like a man, exactly ^ a proud, self-con- 
fident, sinful man. He has his reward. Some 
frientl will . rear a stone over his tomb, or pen a 
lying obituary notice that assures the world he 
has gone to heaven ; and the lying epitaph shall 
delude hundreds, while his soul shall be in hell. 
But God is not thus deceived. Nor does forced 
and unnatural calmness, or miserable stupidity 
at the approach of death, beguile him with the 
belief that the man proud as Lucifer, though in 
death, has a claim to an admission to heaven. 
The indecent jesting of Hume when he died did 
not mowe God any more than the ravings and 
blasphemies of Paine or "^^Itaire. Nor is a 
studied insensibility in dcam the proper pre- 
paration to meet God. Insensibility is not 
what God has anywhere, either by reason or his 
word, required. *I%is no more manly than it is 
religious, to be insensible at the prospect of 


appearing at the bar of God. He who can 
sport on death’s brink, and laugh at the idea of 
being brought on trial before the eternal bar, or 
cultivate a studied insensibility at the idea- of 
eternity, has no more the spirit of a man than 
he has of a Christian. It is a, place where man 
otight to feel ; where God meant ho should feel ; 
and whore all his nature commands him to fool. 

What is the]i necessary to prepare us to meet 
God ? I answer, 

1. It is Jiecessary to be reconciled to him. 
No one is prepared to meet him to whom he is 
a stranger or a foe. No one can be prepared to 
ibcet him who has J)cen ai- no pains to enquire 
info his charaeier, or who has never souglit to 
]3lease him. No one can be prepared to meet 
him ivho has resisted his claims, and wLo Ijas 
during Jii^ life put himself into an attitude of 
hostility to him. The man who, has made it a 
point to resist every impression which God 
would make 'on bis heart ; to crowd from his 
mind all the appeals which he has made to him ; 
to have as little to do with him as possible ; 
never to think of him if he could avoid it, and 
when it could not be avoided, to think of him 
only as fevere, and harsh, and unjust in his 
claims, is assuredly not prepared to meet him. 
Could he avoid it, he never w^ould meet him. 
Had he his own choice, he would prefer never 
to think of him again. But in order to meet 
him in p^ce, it is needful that the heart bo 
reconciled to Enmity must be laid aside. 

He must be regarded as a friend ; and whatever 
there is in the heart of hostility to him, or of 
dissatisfaction with his government and claims ; 
whatever disposition there is to disregard or 
oppose him, must be laid aside. No man can 
be prepared to meet him who in form or in fact, 
in heart or in public conduct, regards him as an 
enemy. When we come to stand before God 
w'^e shall wish to look on him as a friend. Hence, 
wdth the utmost propriety, the whole of the 
gospel is regard-ld as an exhortation td^men to 
be reconciled to God. 

2. It is necessary, in order to bo prepared 
meet God, to be bom again — to he renew^ed by 
the Holy Ghost. A^gher thaijrman — he who 
is to decide our eternal destiny^ — has settled this 
withdlit any ambiguity. ** Verily, verily, I say 
unto thee. Except a man be bom again, he 
cannot enter into thd kingdom of God.” No 
matter what else a man may have, unless he has 
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experienced this change, he will be excluded from 
heaven. It would be impossible to .ma^e a 
statement more explicit, or more alarming to 
large classes of man. The heart is deceitful. 
It betrays itself. And it is on this point con- 
stantly practising a deception. You do not 
mean to be regarded as infidels — and you are 
not; you are not disposed to be ranked with 
scoffers ; you are not disposed to be the open 
enemy of any of the doctrines of the bible; but 
here there is a constant delusion playing around 
the heart, and a secret and most withering un- 
belief of the words of the Saviour. “ You must 
be born again,*' is the Eedeemer’s language, 
“ or you cannot be saved." Yet the feeling of 
the heart is, there may be an exception in my 
case. My character for integrity or amiableness 
is such that it cannot be indispensable for me, 
and the heart is, unconsciously almost, substi- 
tuting something in place of the new birth. 
You do not depend on the fact that you have 
been bom again as the evidence that you will 
be saved. You depend (5n something cl aid — 
something which in your case will render suclj^ a 
change unnecessary. And when you think of 
meetmg Q-od, it is not with the evidence that 
the heart has been changed, but with* something 
else that may then answer the purijose, or may 
be substituted in its stead. 

• 3. There must be true repentance for sin, and 
true faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. On this 
point no one here will doubt what aje the teach- 
ings of the bible. “ He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved, and he that believeth 
not shall be damned." No declarations can 
possibly be more explicit than those which occur 
respecting the necessity of repentance and faith. 
Tliey are addressed to all classes of mankind ; 
they admit of no exceptions. The i^an who, in 
the fair sense of the word, is a true penitent, 
and has true faith in the Lord J esus, is prepared 
to meet God ; the man who is not a penitent, 
and who has not that faith, is not prepared to 
meet liim. He may be prepared for other things, 
but ho is not prepared for that hour w^hen ho 
will stand at lus bar. He may be prepared to 
adorn a profession ; to charm in the social circle ; 
to preside on a bench of justice ; to occupy an 
exalted office ; to go as an anrbassador to foreign 
courts ; blit he is not prepared to meet his 
Makdjf!^ He may be ^ rich, hoi^oiired, beloved, 
talented, learned, *but he is not ready to meet 
(Sod. You may amiable, accomplished, 
admired, flattered, but you are not prepared to 
meet God. t 

The sum of what I saySs this : to be prepared 
to meet God, we must comply exactly with what 
he requires. Wo must meet his terras. It is 
not what we would have •-supposed would con- 
stitute a preparation ; it is not what we may 


fancy will answer the purpose ; it is not what 
we may choose to substitute in its place. 
Arsenic will not supply the place of bread in 
supporting life, or oil the place of water in put- 
ting out a fire ; nor will amiableness, and accom- 
pliAments, and learning, and external morality, 
supply the place of what God requires. You 
can find no substitute for reconciliation with 
God. You can find no declaration that you 
may be saved by morality, of amiableness, or 
integrity, and that I must be saved h|^ faith iu 
the Lord Jesus. You can find noiievidonce that 
you may be saved by an upright life, and by 
your rank in society, and tlie poir and the down- 
trodden oiily by faith in the Lord Jesus. God 
makes no such distinctions among mankind. 
There are no such classes and grades in his 
kingdom. There arc no royal paths to heaven. 
There are but two classes of people on earth 
— the righteous and the wicked. There are 
but two paths that mortals travel — the way to 
heaven and the way to hell. There are but two 

f )laces at the judgment bar — the right and the 
eft hand of the Judge. There are but two 
worlds beyond — heaven and hell ; one the abode 
of the penitent and believing — the other of the 
^impenitent and the unbelieving. 

It remains only to add a remark on tlic in- 
quiry when we should prepare to meet God ? 
You anticipate what 1 would say. You know 
what is the requirement in the bible on that 
point. You have heard, to painful satiety, the 
arguments and commands which require us to 
do it now ; to attend to it to-day ; to defer it no 
longer. You are familiar with the fact that tlie 
bible requires it- to be^dono at once ; that it de- 
mands that every thing else shoiild give way for 
that; that tliis day may end your probation, and 
that*^there is sdender probability that preparation 
will b5 made on ft dying bed. I might content 
ipysell laying this command across your 

path, “ Prepare to, iLieet thy God." I might 
go to the bible, and briiig appeals and commands 
almost without number, all pressing tlie point, 
“ Prepare to meet thy God." I might take 
you to the sinner's death -bed, and describe his 
dying hprrors, and pointing you to that sad 
scene, say to you, “ Prepare to meet thy God." 
I might ask you to recall the cases of sudden 
death— when the young, the vigorous, and the 
lovely die — and pointing you to their solemn 
warnings, say, “ Prepare to meet thy God." . I 
might ask you to go and walk among the tombs ; 
to measure the length of the graves therej to find 
out whether any die as young as you ; or to re- 
call, as you stand there, the image of some dear 
departed friend, or the last accents and warnings 
of a mother, and say to you in that solemn scene, 

“ Young man, prepare to i^eet thy God." Or 
I might attempt a description of tho scenes of 
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tlie last (lay — *of the rising dead ; of the descend- 
iiig Saviour ; of the throne of judgment ; of the 
111 arm and horror of the sinner there ; of the 
awful doom which awaits him — and standing by 
anticipation amidst these solemn scenes, might 
say, “ Prepare -^to meet thy Q-od.” I had 
thought of a different line of remark with which 
to close my appeal. I had thought of making 
your own scmtiments speak out, and of exhibit- 
ing the reasoning w^hich is passing through your 
mind ; and when the command comes, “ Prepare 
to meet GrodW' 1 had thought to ^ay to you, as 
you say to youi*self, “ No — do not obey it now. 
It is doubtful whether it is for you. It is for 
that miserable wretch — the outcast nf society. 
It is for that profane and drunken man. It is 
for tlic miserable heathen ; that poor slave ; the 
Aveather-beaten seaman ; the prisoner doomed to 
die ; the profligate young man ; the bold blas- 
phemer. It cannot be for you, so amiable, so 
upright, so moral. Eegai’d it not — at least now. 
Enjoy that party which you have in anticipa- 
tion ; go into that gay circle wdicre Grod is forgot- 
itm ; refuse to be found among the aiixioiis and 
tljo troubled, who inquire tlie way to life. Not 
for you, so young, so vigorous, so full of hope, so 
loved, so anxious to please all ; not for you witli* 
such a chance of life, and with a character so 
amiable, can such a command be intended ; not 
for you certainly noWy whatever may bo in future 
yc'ars. Enjoy the W’orld. Make miieh of it. 
Drive on its pleasures and its gains ; and forget 
the God that made you, and forget that there is 
a Saviour that diecl for you, and that there is a 
grave, a heaven, a judgment, and an eternity.” 
Put I must not speak so. Te*young of either 
s('x ; ye children, youth, men ; ye amiable, up- 
right, accomplished, moral, there is a gravf — a 
(Jod — a heaven — a hell. 1 solemrjy \varn^ou as 
ii minister of religion — myself {?bon to die“to be 
ready for death; and w^ere it my dyin^m8ssag%, 
would say* -with the last lisil^^ng aeeents of my 
lips, “ Prepare now to meet thy God.” Let 
not that sun set, 1 solemnly conjure and charge 
you, in view of the judgment of the great day, 
Avitliout having done sofitething — without haidng 
at least once prayed — that you may bo prepared 
to meet God ! 

This most solemn and iiiipr 'osii e appeal 
is from a volume of sermons by tho ivtll know^i 
Albert Barnes, just published by Mr. Eoutledge, 
of London. 

EECOLLECTIONS OE THE LATE 
WILLIAM IigNE. 

1 K a little country towm at somo distance from 
London, resided Mr. Moreton and his wife, a 
plain, homely couple. Years ago they had been 
in business, but varfous successes had enabled 


them to realize sufficient, property to retire; 
and now they lived only ‘Ho do good.” There 
was no case of poverty or destitution in their 
neighbourhood, but they knew it well ; and no 
tongue but pronounced a blessing wherever 
they went. Their house, too, was always • open 
for any servant of God who might “ pass their 
way.” Among such occasional visitors was a 
gentleman whom we shall name Mr. Bipley. 
While largely labouring in connection witli 
some of the great evangelical eflbrts of the* day, 
Mr. llipley nad mingled extensively with the 
w^orld, and seen life in many of its most curious 
phases. Most acceptable, therefore, on many 
grounds, were Mr. llipley’s visits to Mr. and 
Mrs. Moreton ; and some people really believed 
that when he crossed their threshold, they eon- 
si derod the text in Hebrew’s as particularly 
applicable to themselves, “ Be not forgetful to 
entertain strangers, for thereby some have enter- 
tained angels unaw’ares.” 

• At one visit of this character, after somo 
geifcral conversation* Mr. Ripley’s eye happened 
t(^ fall upon a printed bill that was lying on the 
table, which advertised a lecture to be delivered 
at the Town Hall, upon the character and writ- 
ings of \^illiam Hone, author of the “Every 
Day-Book.” * 

“ Hone must have been an extraordinary 
man,” said Mr. Moreton, as the bill was slowly 
replaced, after having been rci>d by his visitor ; 
“ of course ^ou never met /nm, Mr. Ripley ?” * 

“ Indeed, I have,” rejoined tho traveller ; 
“ and I mfly reckem those as some of the happiest 
moments of my life which have been spent in 
his company.” 

“ But w^as he not an atheist or an infidel 
asked Mr. Moreton, with some surprise. 

“And di4 he not try all he could to render 
relmion a matter for acofling and ridicule ?” 
added Mrs. Moreton. 

“ So far as I saw and knew him,” answered 
Mr. Ripley, “ I am prepared to deny unreseiwcklly 
that he was anything yon have mentioned.” 

“ But you know be was fried before the late 
Lord Ellenborough ibr publishing parodies on 
religious writings.” 

“ Yes ; and though acquitted, there w as never- 
theless a strong fedling of disapprobation to him 
in tlio minds of many friends of true religion* 
I must confess these were my own feellfigs till 
I had the opportunity of personal interview s 
with him.” " • 

“ But how was this asked Mr. Moreton ; 
‘‘pra;^set me right in^my estimate of his ciia- 
racten” 

“ I •know not that I hafe much to say,” re- 

E lied Mr. Ripley ; “ for it was not till late in 
is life that 1 knew him ; though not too late 
for mo to discover in him a mind still strong 
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and active, and also a tcwl in Hs Many of Hs gifted associates were, however, 

views and principles to iho^ which Imvo been unha]ppily unfriendly to Christianity. ‘ God 
attributed to him. ; ^ manifest in the flesh’ was a doctrine to which 

And where did you first see Mr. Hone ?’ their hearts often refused to bow. But though 
asked Mr. Moreton, evidently desirous to pro- Hone himself was unwilling to admit the 
long the conversation. clear directions of God’s w^ord, still he distinctly 

“ I first met liim — I shall never forget it — denied being cither an atheist or an infidel, 
hi a small, retired village in Norfolk. He was in tlio ordinary meaning of the words,” 
then visiting a friend for the tw^ofold purpose But were not people rigl^t in judging him 
of getting health and quiet. You must be so,” said Mr. Moreton, “ when they liad before 

aware how many literary labours had been con- them his paiydies on sacred subjects f ” 

stantly pressed on him, which the distractions “ Judging from that evid6«i*'e^Zo/i^,” replied 
of Loudon life rendered it impossible for him to Mr. llipley, “ they were undoubtedly right iu 
pursue ; and so he was induced to retire to the forming siicli a judgment ; but you will remeiii- 
^ calm retreat and silent shade,’ to accomplish her that In his defence lie distinctly avowed his 

them. But even there his indisposition, the object to liave been soleJj/ political ; and many 

effect, I believe, of an overworked brain, accom- othei’s had used the same unAvarran table mode 


panied with most painful languor and inability 
JOT application, prevented his continuing any 
subject steadily. I soon discovered this in our 
first conversation. He \va.ndered from one topic 
to another with great rapidity, but all his re- 
marks evidenced ft wcll-fiij*iiished mind, ^aiid 

i moved him no common man. It seemed to be 
lis delight to linger among the scenes of his 
childhood and youtli ; for he ♦told mf*. of the old 
woman who taught him his alphabet; of the 
peculiar sentiments of his father — a devoted 
admirer and hearer of the celebrated William 
Huntingdon, and how his mind liad been pre- 
judiced against. Christian trutli by the false 
statements of it he w^as continually hearing.” 

It is a sad thing,” said Mr. Moreton, “ when 
such prejddices are formed in early youtli. 
They grow like habits, and it is almost impos- 
sible to break them off in latter life.” 

“ His prejudice to the bible,” continued 
Mr Eipley, “ was derived from his having had 
to commit large portions of it <to memory, 
when young, as a punishment. 

And what course could he so likely to pro- 
duce wrong ideas of the sacred word, if not 
actual disgust for it, as making it a task-book ?” 
urged Mr. Moretoi\. 

“ Still there are many, you know,” rejoined 
his wife, “ who even now think such a course 
justifiable.” 

“ Unhappily such is the cage,” said Mr.Biipley ; 

‘‘ and could parents see the great evils which 
a childish dislike or indifference to God’s word 
would be likely tq produce on ^their children in 
after-life, they would surely desist from a prac- 
tice so. undesirable, if not culpable.” 

Do you suppose that Hone mixed much with 
learued men m his early life?” asked Mr. 
Moreton. 

“ I believe veiy much so,” Mr. Eipley re- 
plied ; for 1 3aiow he became the companion of 
sover^ eminent barristers and others, who valued ; 
him highly as an enlightened and pleasing friend. 


of attack before him. Bat I liaA^e no hesitation 
n saying that, at the close of life, ho most pain- 
fully felt that the tcjidency of such publications 
had been to bring religion into ridicule.” 

“ To what, then, do you attribute any chaugo 
in his views or feelings?” asked Mrs. Moreton. 

“ Chiefly, I should think, to afflictions. Ho 
jasted much of the Sup of trouble. Tlio atta(jk 
)f paralysis seems to have produced the greatest 
fleet upon him, and taught him how soon 
arthly comforts and prosperity take to theni- 
iclves wings and flee away. In such circum- 
itances the mind failing to find rest below, is 
not unfrequently led to the contemplation of 
‘ heavenly things and I believe this to have 
been the case with Hone. He told me himself, 
hat for many years he had felt deep interest in 
he discourses of the celebrated preachers of the 
day. He was no stranger to the ap])oals of 
Chalmers, Eobert Hall, and Wardlaw. ‘ Wlien 
I teard them,’ ho said, ‘ I was always trying 
to aijswer tlVeir^ argunients. M}’- mind was hi 
an arjtagpnist state, and so the truth produced 
^o good cflect on me.’ ” » 

“ Then ho diJ ‘tiot trace the change in his 
lews to the cflect of any particular sermon ?” 

Not immediately,” replied Mr. Eipley; 

■ but when his mind was w^avering — on the poise, 
as it were — he entered the chapel of the late 
Eev. John Campbell of Kingsland. Mr. Camp- 
bell preached on the deity of Christ — the very 
stone of stumbling’ and ^ rock of offence’ to 
him. He listened. There were no great argu- 
ments in the sermon to answer, for the preacher 
was content with resting the truth of his sub- 
lect on the authority of the word of God. But 
bhe effect upon Hone was, that it induced in 
bim a calm invegtigation of the doctrine ; and 
bis future course gives us a warrant for believ- 
ing that the ‘ entrance of the Avord gave light,’ 
and eventually produced in his mind an entire 
iubmission to the authority of the bible.” 

How often has the ‘ bow drawn at a veil- 
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turc sent the arrow of conviction to the heart yet showing how easily his mind was impressed 
that seemed proof against the attack!’’ ex- with the slightest providential circuinstances, 
claimed Mr. Moreton, He had been spending a qui^t day Norwood, 

“Very often/’ replied Mr. liipley; “and in the; neighbourhood ot London, and when 
from the many opportunities I had of. discovering strolling out, he saw a little girl sitting at a 
Hone’s real character — ^for he was several times cottage door, reading a book which laym *hter 
my guest — I believe this was his case.” lap, ^ What are you reading, my child P'’ sidd 

“ And did he ever refer to his trial in con** he. ‘ My bible, sir.’ ‘ Ah, you are getting 

versation ?” asked Mrs. Moreton. your lesson for your Sunday-school I suppose ? ’ 

“ I think only once,” Mr, Eipley replied ; * No, sir.’ ^ Why are you reading the bible 

“ and then it was indirectly. We w^ere passing then ? ’ ^ Because I love it,’ the girl replied, 

the chapel in4he village where I first met him, ‘ I stood humbled before that child,* he added.*’ 
when he told me of a sermon he had once heard “ And that was not the first time that a child 


preached there from the text, ‘ Whatsoever ve 
shall ask in my name, that will I do^that tne 
Pather may be glorified in the Son.’ At the 
close of the service, he asked the preacher, 
‘ Then do you really think prayer is never an- 
swered except tlirough the Mediator ?’ ‘ That 

is my firm opinion,’ replied the minister. ‘ W^ell, 
when I was tried before Lord EUenborough,’ 
said Hone, ‘ after I had addressed the jury for 
throe days, wdth little or no effect, from exhaus- 
tion of mind, and with no apparent prospect of 
ultimate acquittal, I was just about to give up 
my cause ; but, at the last moment, the rocol- 
le(*tion flashed upo]i me, that the judge’s own^ 
iatliei* — the late bishop of Carlisle — bad not 
scrupled to avow soDtiments similar, in one re- 
spect, to my own. Tlic thought was no sooner 
in my mind than on my tongue. The judge 
wriiliVd at the allusion, and entreated me, for 
common delicacy, to forbear. I replied, “ IMy 
lord, 1 shall most*certaiuly.” 8oou after I left 
my ease in the hands of the jury. .After a very 
short deliberation, my aAjuittap was tlu issue 
W^heii my trial wus over,’ said Hone, ‘ I Ibund a 
[)aper, wliich was dated only tlic night previous 
to its commencement. That pap^jr contained a 
solemn prayer to God for gtticlanco and help. 
My iearswero removed ; my hopes wor^ r(tilizc(J. 
J>ut 1 was an unbeliever iij the Mediator then, 
and yet did not my acquittal ^ive me reason to 
tliiiik that my prayer was answered ?’ ‘ Even if 

your construction of the events you have named 
be right,’ replied the minister, ‘ still, whenever 
prayer is answered, though offered by unbe- 
lim ers, it can only be through the merits of the 
Saviour’s atonement.’ ” 

“ That is a most interesting circumstance,” 
said Mr. Moreton, “and shows his mind %vas 
‘ leeling after’ the truth. It thoroughly ovei*- 
tlirows the charge of atheism at least.” 

“ M^st fully/’ replied Mr. liipley ; “ and 
though I would not, for one moment, defend liis 
previous conduct, or acquit Win of gross guilt in 
his early publications, still this fact proves that 
his character was wrongly prejudged, before 
fully known. I remember an incident lie once 
told a friend — trifli 4 g, perhaps, in itself — but 


has taught a man,” said Mr. Moreton; “those 
words of David are very deep and beautiful; 
‘ I have more understanding than all my 
teachers; for thy testimonies afTe my medita- 
tion.’ ” 

•“But do you really think that in his closing 
years he thoroughly embraced the great truths 
of Christianity ? ” asked Mrs. Moreton. 

.“So much so,” replied Mr. Eipley, “that he 
wa% admitted a member of the church under the 
pastoral care of the llev. Thomas Binney. But 
out of Hone’s own mouth let us judge him. 
lie has left behind a full confession of his faith, 
in some Kifes which I will repeat to you, if my 
memory will serve mo.” 

“ The ])roudest heart that ever beat 
Hath been subdued in me ; 

The wildest will that ever rose 
To scorn thy word or aid thy foes, 

Is ifuelled, my God, by Tkec I 

. ** Tliy will, and not my will be done ; 

My heart be ever thine ; 

Confessing Thee, the mighty ‘Word,* 

I hail Thee, Christ, ray Gon, my Loud ; 

Thy cross shall be ray sign,** • 

‘Biitwliat did hisold friends think of him;” said 
Mrs. Moret&n , “ when he embracjed Christianity P” 

‘^Tliey smiled at the report of it,” replied 
Mr. liipley, “ and cither disbelieved that any 
cliangc had occurred in his religious views at all, 
or ascribed it to the failing of his intellectual 
powers. But I think tlid^linos I just quoted 
show no weakness of his mental faculties. Bather 
a curious circumstance occurred, connected with 
this change in Hone’s views, to d lady who once 
met him at my iiouse. She was afterwards 
residing in France, and was there thrown into 
tlie company of several sceptical peiiaans at 
the dinner-table, liefcrence^vas made to Hone, 
as one who sympathised with their views. ‘ Ho 
did o; 2 c<?,’ remarked the lady, ‘ bat I have lately 
seen him at a friend’s house in London, and he 
s now a firin believer in Christian truth.’ 
Theri^was a general laugji, *Tou saw Hone! 
Why, he has been dead for years, and we con- 
tributed to the expenses of his funeral! You 
must have been sadly imposed on ! ’ My friend 
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]^r&ctly astoiiished, and fbrtliwitli wrote to 
to know if she had really William Hone^ 
author of the ^ Eve^ Day Book/ at my house. 
I sent her letter to Hone, and merely remarked, 
‘You can best. teU whether you are alive or 
dead. How shiQl I answer my friend’s letter ? ’ 
I received a beautiful communication from him, 
which I always keep among the * gems ’ of my 
pocket-book; and, if you have no objection, I 
should like to read it' to you,” 

We shaJJ all he delighted to bear it/' 
exclaimed Mr. Moreton; and 3£r. Bipley read i 
as follows : — 

“ISth May, 1838. 

My dear sir, 

I HAD hoped that the May meetings 
would have left me leisure to employ myself, at 
intervals, on the little work I contemplated yi 
explanation of myself. That has not been per- 
mitted. In the case of your friend, Mr. L , 

you have an instance of infirmity from over- 
wrought powers. My infirmity was quite as 
appamng, perhaps more, ancl yet here I am, upon 
an unceasing treadmill, grinding dust all the 
day, and every day, except on the day of rest, 
wliich is to me the only rest I liayq from a 
stultifying employment of the mentarfaculties. 

Still I hope and believe that, in the course 
of the summer, brief intervals will be afforded, 
sufficient to enable me to give to the world a 
testimony, from my own hand, that Grod has 
won me to himself, that in him is ell my trust, 
and that it is my most earnest desire to manifest 
my devotion to the service of the Savibur. It is 
my hope, too, to survive this puhHc demonstra- 
tion 01 attachment to his cause sufficiently long 
to give further evidence, if need be, that I am 
moved to the open declaration I propose, by 
unbiassed and immoveable love to Cheist and 
his all-prevailing and everlasting love to man. 
Meanwhile, let this suffice — this paper — and let 
this Jbe an evidence, should I die, that while I 
lived, I knew Cheist, and confessed his name, 
despising * oppositions of science, falsely so 
called ; ’ and that if ‘the world deemed me dead, 
it was because, through the life of Christ in my 
heart, I became, dead to the world. Ear higher 
intellects thaiu mine have bowed to him; the 
highest have, and the highest will ; but I scorn 
precedents. The wise men of the world shuffle 
themTfelde, and well they may, for they are 
ignorant of the first rudiments of real wisdom. 

«. “ Make what use you please of this, but I beg 
you to keep thf paper ^ in proof that I am, in the 
name of Christy and for his sake^ 

“ Your friend and servant, 

‘ “ W. * 

“That is indeed a precious document,” said 
Mr. MoretoTjL, as Mr. Eiplby folded up the letter 
and replaced it in liis pocket-book. 


“ Immeasurably precious,” replied Mr. Eipley, 
"because it proves so entirely the depth and 
reality of his Christian profession. And if our 
conversation to-night shall have led you to 
believe that* Some time before his death, or his 
mind had become impaired by disease, Hone 
bowed implicitly to the word of God, our talking 
will not have been useless.” 

“ Far otherwise,” rejoined^ Mr. Moreton ; 
. “ and I trust it may lead us all to prize that word 
more highly^ which has to so many brought 
'life and immortality to ligbhl:^ ^Roue's testi- 
mony to the truth is doubly valuable, for it was 
the result of personal and experimental acquaint- 
ance with*- it, after having known by experience 
the evils of an opposite course.” 

In a short time after this conversation, the 
family at Elmwood were all kneeling together 
in evening worship, and Mr. Hipley’s voice was 
heard again, supplicating a blessing upon them, 
and praying that God’s word might he indeed 
a “ lamp unto their feet, and a light unto their 
path.” 


OUE INFLUENCE UPON STEANGEE8. 

Tt is not enough, we are told, “ that wc act and 
mean kindly in our intercourse with strangers ; 
We must manifest kindly feelings by a gentle 
and conciliatory manner.” To increase tlio 
.happiness of one human being — to speak peace 
to a mind oppressed with sorrow or disappoint- 
ment — wiiat a delightful privilege ! Old Hum- 
phrey tells us — and Old Humphrey is one of 
those w^ho pass throxugli the world singing, 

! finding good in everything and everywiiero — 

* that “ every sunny thought, every kindly deed, 
every event, howevei trifling, that confers a 
i momentary joy, if in itself a blessing.” 

Smiles ^and kind w ords constitute a consider- 
able proportion of the wealth of human bene- 
volence ; and the ntore we give away, the richer 
we become. We may liken them to diamonds, 
and pearls, and precious stones ; they also 
resemble flowers — the heartsease and forget-me- 
not — the wayside flowers of every-day life, 
which we may all gather, and exchange with 
mutual benefit, as w^e pass through the w orld. 

A very little circumstance, a very trifling 
kindness, a very few words, done and spoken at 
the right time and in the name of Jesus, have 
often been made powerful for good. A fond 
but injudicious mother was spejBting one day, in 
a small party, of the talents and abilities of her 
only daughter. “Jt is jperfectly astonishing,” 
said she, “ what Adele docs ; and yet she has 
very little time to herself.” 

A stranger, who ha])pened to be present, 
drew' the blushing girl towards her, and asked 
her kindly how it wes she Managed. 
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“I study at niglit/^ was the reply, after I 
am in my own room, and everything in the 
house is miiet. I can always do most then.** 

“ But do you not read a little in the Bihle^ I 
and pray to &od P’* 

Her companion was silent. 

“ Poor child said the lady<^ looking at her 
kindly, and with the tears in her eyes ; “ poor 
child! what gqpd will all your learning and 
accomplishments do you without Christ ? wliat 


good would they do you on the bed of death 
and you dd^ appear to be ^ very strong. 
Promise me that henceforth you will give those 
quiet hours to God, You do not know how 
sweet it is, having prayed to the Father, in the 
name of Jesus Christ, to lie dowui with our sins 
forgiven ; but you will know, if you pray.” 
Adele was touched by her earnestness. She 

E romised to begin that very night, and she kept 
er word. 

“ From that time,” said she, writing years 
afterwards to a dear friend — “ from that time a 
change came over my whole life. Her words 
haunted me. Amid the praises of others, I 
heard only her pitying voidfe — ' Poor child ! what 
good will all your learning and accomplishments 
do you without Christ P* God made them wordf 
of power! Upon inquiring about the lady to 
whom I owe so much, I learned that she left 
England the very day after we met, for the 
south of France, to join a dear sister who was 
seriously ill. I never saw her again; but I 
sba.ll know her in«heaven.” 

Not very long since, the inmates of a stage- 
coacli were jdaced in circumstances of extreme 
djuigor. One lady fainted; another, not being 
ahh? to unfasten the door, madly attempted to 
fling herself from the window; while a ihird 
was observed to draw a tiny Ifbok frqpi her 
]^pcket, and having glanced at it for j n}pmcnt, 
Silt pale and tranquil, awaiting the event. Tlfe . 
horses were providentially stepped, and no bad 
consequences ensued beyond the terror into 
Vvhicli they had aU been thrown. When they 
Avere a little more composed, some one men- 
tioned the spell,” as they called that little 
book, and asked to look at it. It was entitled, 

“ The Dewdrop,” and contained a text of scrip- 
ture for every day in the year. The owner 
smiled as she produced it, laying her finger on 
the text for the day : “ I the Lord am thy 
Saviour and thy Bedeemer.” Trusting in him, 
it was no wonder that shS did not fear to die. 
One lady was much struck ; and the first 
town they stopped at she bought a little text- 
book. Let us hope that it was blessed to her. 
Such is, and may be, the influence of strangers 
as they pass through the world Zionward. 

How many a stranger sojourning in a pious 
family, and taking part in their d^y worship. 


has been thus, rmder the diviue h^esalBg, W to 
Jesuil. How many a waniitog 
ia lote- — how many a warning tiiicjb, pven in 
the stranger with whom oohie in 
momentary contact as we pass thrdugh the 
worldj, has God made an instrument of power. 
Therefore is it written, “ Cast thy breaa upon 
the waters : for thou shalt find it after inany 
days,” Eccles. xi. 1. In passing through ^ this 
otherwise weaiy world, it is the bounden "duty 
j of man, woman, and child, to speak gentle 
I word3--ik> wear cheerful looks — and, like the 
church spire, where the sun may always be 
observed to linger the longest and the brightest, 
to point towards heaven. 

We remember walking one day through the 
fields with a dear friend. She seemed to have 
a pleasant and ready word for every one we 
met. The little children looked up in her face 
and smiled, as they dropped their simple 
courtesies. The old men uncovered their gi’ey 
ifaips, and seemed tej be cheered by her kindly 
gr(?eting. . 

• “A fine day, friend,” said she to one old man. 
“Yes, ma’am, it is very fine.” 

“We^njust thank God for it, and for every 
good thing.” 

“ Ay, to be sure ; but I never thought of 
that. I thank God with all my heart.” 

“You appear to be very lame, my friend,” 
she observed to another, who was passing 
wearily along, and looked h6t and tired; she 
called them all her friends. The old man 
seemed toTiched by her sympathizing looks, and 
told her the whole history of the accident ; upon 
which she prescribed some simple remedy. 

The next person we met was a little girl who 
was crying because she had just upset her 
basket o{ •ripe blackberries into the ditch. 
Ujyn which ijiy friend smilingly suggested 
that she might gather more, pointing at the 
same time to the rich clusters ‘which grew all 
around ; and she soon dried her eyes. 

Thus it was that she might be said to pass 
through those green fields singing. Thus it. is 
that we should all endeavour to pass through 
the world, helping and cheering one another. 

Very similar in spirit is the following testi- 
mony given of another beloved one : “ She 
looked,” we are told, “ as if she had made peace 
mth all the world, and only^lived to h8"^ad in 
the gladness of others, and to we^p with those 
who weep.” It is the descript^u of all wlai 
have made peace with God 'tl}r(fl^h our Lord 
Je#us Christ : “ When he giveth quietness, who 
then can make trouble P” Job xxxiv. 29. Well 
may believers pass on th*eir way^ smiling, and 
singing the praises of their Eedeemer.— habel : 
or, Injiuencef^ published by the Beligious Tract 
Society, 




THE YOUNG SAILOR^BOY. 
the hill^ peopled hollows^ and bold 
hitf lAepes and snpunits of Vermoi^p in the 
United States^ dwelt a farmer and his family. 

One by one bis children left him to seek their . 
fcrtuneein the great world beyond their native in 

bills ; and at the period to which we refer, the /- a ? fj ^ work during 


From Liverpocd the vessel w-as boufld to New Orleans. 
How often or how tenderly the young saHor thought of 
his father and njother, and the farm, we, do not know ; 
but the first thing he did on arriving af New Orleans, 
was to enclose twenty dollars, half of his wages* in 


youngest son alone was left, as his father hcmed, 
to become heir of the homestead, and the comfort of his 
destining days. But no; the youth fell ill, and a change 
of air wdi deemed necessary. His health somewhat im- 
proving, it wait consid^ed that a sea Voyage would be of 
fflfeat advantage to him. He, accordingly, shipped 
before- the mast in a vessel bound for Liverpool. 

Befirre leaving his native shores, the lad began to inj 
dulge in serious reflections. T^hrown among new as- 
sociates. fiir iVom his peaceful and happy home, and with 
new and untried scenes before him, Eben — -for that wClS 
his name— feht ^at he needed a heavenly Friend and 
Helpw. With these feelings, on the sabbath before 
lea'nng port, he entered the house bf God,* cherishing 
the hope that he might there hear something which 
would suit his own partiioular case. When the minister 
rose and ’ annonhoed his text, there was not a more 
anxioistnnd; attentive listener in the whole congregation 
than EtfiSh. The discourse was founded upon the follow- 
ing wc^s : — And Jacob vowed a vow, saying, If God will 
be witjh nie^ and will keep me in this way that 1 go, and 



. my 


jFacob 


journeying from his father’s house into a strange land, 
and his desire' was that the God of Jacob should be his 
God. The 'seimoh took deep hold of his heairt and con- 
science, and alitlOBt before it was ended, with that single- 
ness and eiurnCstisess which afterwards marked his cha- 
ractms the boy sincerely and fully gave himself up to 
the X^rd, and '* vowed a vow " submission ^nd 
obedience to mighty Redeemer of weak and sinful 
man. That vow he never Ibrgot, and from tliat good 
hour he felt that he had ** an anchor to his soul both 
sure and steadfast." 

The vessel sailed shortly afterwards, and in due time 
arrived at Liverpool. Eoen was here exposed to those 
temptations which in almost every form beset the sailor 
as soon as he lands; but ho was enabled to withstand 
them, and hold fhst to his principles. When the sabbath 
came, instead <»f spending the day as his comrades did in 
carousing or idleness, he determined to attend a place of 
worship ; and though they iatighed at him, and he had no 
one to Oe^ntenahoe or keep him company, he went away 
in search of a ch^h. i Passing down-several streets, he 
at last Came to one ^bere i^atmumbers of well-dressed 
people weye fcoinjEJih, whom he joined, and entered the 
portal. . :^e. fSW stranger, wi^ his checked shirt and 
tarpau|m attracted mu<^At^t|on ; many stare4at 
him, afid palsed on. At last a gentleman kindly invited 
him into his pew, a handsome pew in the broad aislel 
When the services were over, he was invited to comd'again 
in the afternoon,, which he did, and thns passed his first 
sabbath in inverpool, ^atly profited and strengthened 
by Ae divine Worship of that holy day. 


letter to his father, in order to pa^ for the services of a 
^kn to assisf jn the farm work during bis absence* 

Such was the beginning of the sailor-boy’s life ; and 


this sailor-boy was afterwards Captain £ben Knight, 
who, having distinguished himself as a packet-master 
out of New York, for his business habits and his high 
moral principles, became agent of the Pacific Mail 
S^mer Company, and resided at San Francisco, where 
his sudden death a short time ago not only plunged his 
friends into grief, but was felt to be a severe bereave- 
ment to that city. “ His removal," writes a minister 
from thence, “ seems to be the taking away of a great 
restraint, like the breaking of a strong band about our 
society, or the falling of a pilla^hat has supported it." 
“ Early cut off," says anothCT, “ he did not depart 
without fruit. He lived long .e^ugh to achieve groat 
good, and, above all, to .set an Sample to young people 
that there is no station, how jinfavourable soever ap- 
parently to virtue and religion, that may not be converted 
to the purposes of both by a heart animated by the grace 
of God." 


THE HAPPY ONES IN HEAVEN. 

Chilbben, listen to the strains 
Bursting through the heavenly plains ! 
Hear ye not the chorus sweet. 

Which the happy ones repeat? 

* Unto Him thai: bled and died. 

Endless praises be ascribed ! ’ 

•Hosts of chiklren praise the Lamb : - 

rWc'ild you know from whence they cauic ? 
They were once lilce you below, 

But were savfyl«’from sin and woe. 

O, how happy now they feel ; 

Joys they have unspeakable ! 

Some arc there from India’s strand ; .. 

Some from England’s favoured land ; 

Some from Afric’s burning plains ; 

Some from Greenland's cold domains i 
But their song of praise is one ; 

No distinction there is known. 

Someofcre there whom you have known, 
Decked with an immortid crown ; 

Palms of victory in theirmand ; 

■ Round the throne of God they stand. 

Hark ! what axtinems sweet they raise ; 
Hear ye not ^elr songs of praise ? , 

Children, would you idiare their bliss? 
Would you feM their happiness? 

You must here the Saviour know, 

If you would to glory go. 

. Hark } he says, in accents kind, 

‘ Thojr :^t early seek shall find.’ 








HIE PBUIT FOUND ** AFIKR XAXfT DCTS.” 


THE BIBLE COLPOETEUE. 

QKAPTJbA i;*. 

A FEW years passed away, and IM^surier, the 
colporteur, baa not again visited the village. 
His IV^asterNhod Wo:nt for him elsew here ; and it 
may be that the remembrance bf that part of his 
life sonyetimes burdened his mind with sorrow, 
that he had laboured m vam and spent his 
strength for nought. • ^ 

It was evening again^^a summer^s'' evening ; 
and a stranger, ^lnvlied perhs-ps by thej^pleffe door 
of a neat and conifortaDle cott<u|;^ pam*ed, and 
then entered. An ag<?d femaS^ ,sat Ijy the 

Ko UL—Pobushed Jilt 13, 1864. 


■window, employed in spumiptf. Haarky of sorrow 
might have been taraeed pn bes ibatiwes: and 
poverty was to be leen in somewbet painful con* 
trast with a few reRcs of fonnstt^ WOi{ten|y. It 
was not poverty, boweven iiMS* caSsed the 
present sorrow. Oii«aeo}um>Mk ^e i^lpartment 
lay a yovng wn, emaewitod (Inc kNav ^cfaR, 
slowly' but siiiteljf eifaking M *1 »< m || ss; deebne. 

tbe Poly s^ of bu motb^ll^ she was 
a«istt|ow. 

stxnngar looked jcrobnd hhn as he stepped 
over the tbresfaeld, and Ooinpiefaended at a 
glance tiie principal f&tujfet*bfthe^ scene. 

“ Lord bie gracious to you,” be said, 

Pmoi 0»,s PSM.V 
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speaking kindly, and lespedkfijiJy aalnl^, I hated tike bibte. But God has shown me my 
l^ied woman; “ and iQiy iu| Mtar teedbite. vo# ^ and forgiven me; blessed be his name for 

t^eth^ for good his , . 

In a momeni;, the look wrafef Oto the coulli^ “^e poor man,*’ tesnmed the widow, “ seemed 

nance of the widow wftt exooanged a biright • greatly custxessed, after he went to bed we 
smile of joy ; aa^ the tevalid hi^Baeilf from heard him hi pnayer fin* our poor souls ; but this 

his pillow. ^ ‘ t ' only sqade me ntete dngjiy, tor I did not want a 

« Enter, ecder) he eaid, iti a Ibkl^ voice of heretic to pray fmr sae ; and when the next 
pleasure ; '* il| Iqve the iWd'^Jeaus Christ, morning came, 1 was glad to see him go away, 
you areii^koi^t^ j ok how welcome !’* ' I thou^t then that 1 never would have another 

“ Ana ytei Mb !th» Lord Jesus Christ ?” heretic for a gptet. But poor Fieire was more 
asked ^te^pteanger, ae he approached the bed- kind ; he woum not take anythicg^'Gc/r the mght’s 
side. , r . lodging, only the man would leave a new t( sta.- 

, AAap^ fepule played on the invalid’s lips as ment, m re'memhrance of his visit. Yery augty 
he xdached Oqt thin, nerveless hand, and I was, when 1. knew this. And I was more 
pressed that of the ttnjknown visitor. “ ‘ WeJove angry and frightened still, when I found that 
hiip,’ he sgid, ‘heo^use he first loved us.’ ” ^ Antoine had gone out to meet the colporteur on 

ere^i^y who know that of a truth,** the road, and had bought one of his bibles.” 
rejoumathe^tamgeVtWhOMcoiintenance showed Ah, sir,’* said the invalid, “when I was 
his glad BUvpl^ ; I knew not that I should vmkedly talking against the blgssed book, tlic 
^d in this hei^hted village, a brother and sister evening before, the man turned to me, and asked 
in Christ. Mow comes thi^to pass ?” ' hf I had ever read it for myself. That came 

yotmg team laid his hand on a bible by his home to me, sir ; fw 1 never had (^ned a bible, 
bedside. The nnotioo was expressive ; no words and only Sj^ke ef it from what 1 h^d heard 
were needed^ | othmi MW ; and they; perhaps, had never read it 

Meanwhile the aged woman had ,ri{icn, and either, so, because 1 should not have to confess 
had i^pread a h^e ior the refreshment of the my igaoranoe another time, I detemiifled to hai o 
stranger, “ jEt is but a crust, and a cup of a eijm of my own.” 

water,** she said ; ** bet welcome to it, in His ** It was the Lord’s doing,** observed the 
name ; ter yon, too, love our Xiord !” steanger, thoughtfully. “ He leads the blind by 

“ I de, indeM,” he replied, “ and aa a disciple a way that they know not.” 

I receive with gladness and love whai is given in “ xou may say that truly, sir,” oontinued the 
the name df a eise^le. . Ai i d ilb as it been always woman. “ It was not long a|'tev the colporteur 
thus with your* * * ^ was with ns, that n^ ooor Pienre was taken ill, 

“ Ah po, no,** and the woman} " time was, and had to keep his He never rose from it 
and not hlfff 1 ^ 0 , tlmt I was ignment of Club’s again ; but, by God’s mer<y, he was not taken 
righteotlpsiste, and went about to estahhsn my away from xus fbr many months. He wanted 
owu;.f^ 1 Jnbw n^hing ff the blessed hook something to amuse him while he lay; and one 
which pdwkia txyite keep ns.** « day h^t<m me to get the testammit which the 

“ And L” aaid the dyil|| fleaKi^**ah, si^, I man h^ gi’^^en hi&i. He would have it, sir; and 
scoffed at aff teUgioniL aam hided the hook of he read n day after day, till he became so ui- 
which I k^ew notmng.** terested in it, th^ofirmn morning to night the 

“ And may 1 ask,” 'inquired the stranger, book was in his hands. It pleased God, sir, to 
“ by what means sq happy a change has been give his blessed Spmt to open his heart to the 
produced f ” , truth ; and at last he said to me, ‘ Margarctte, 

“ I wffl tell you,” said the mother; “it was we are pU going wrong; the priests have been 
three ago* that a poor tpan, a bible col- taking away the Uby of the kingdom of God, and 

porteur,* eanm uxto ouv village, and could find no are teying to keep us out.* ” 
restmg-pfaMte-'V'^cn sU the ^ople looked upon “ God be praised, sir ; I listened to my hus- 
him vHth aOten. Bvmi at the inn, hb was r^uMd band’s words, and let him read to me ; and at 
food shelter. , Hy husband was by, and last my eyes were opened fjgo ; and then I found 
heard it ; and thov^h he waa no better friend to . how, all my life; I hpd bq^ trusting to an ami 
the Idbk that} mihtTeat the villagers, God put ^of flesh, and was locking pJ be saved by saints, 
it in hk heatt, to pite^^he poor traveller^ and ang^, and priests, instead of by the Lord 
and b# btioa^t him home, jpah, air, I fes^yexy JeSns Christ ahme. Oh, sir, that was a good 
ang^ when 1 saw who was w be our guest}; ihu day when salvatidh came to our house ' And 
poQt Fierre 'would hot' have me mubA torn, then we thought of poor AntCine ; but the Lord 
though X mtlldgod every moathflil.he ate.” was ider^M to us there, sir.” 

^ “ And' interposed the izivahd, “ insulted “ I rAd Ota bible when I had got it,” said the 
him by lauglpng at his r^igkm, and shov^jlpg how sick man, etenestly ; “ and the Lord was pleased 
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to bring down my pfpud thoughts andi higb 
looks.’* \ f i 

“ My husband dieA’^ ttlA ^ebgfaig 

woman ; “ and his last wwds wate to* i&a ^ct 
that he had found salvation^ and'WM going to* 
the Saviour. And now^OQT AuMne is 

“ He can say the msw, mother,** intelpoiied 
the young man ; “ 1 shAll not bO with you muoh 
loijgej', dear mothoi^; but I know whom I havo 
believed; and Tam ready— blessed be jiis uame 
— ready : an& when I am gon% Jesus will com* 
fort you.” 

lie will ; he does : it is all in love tjiat he 
suffers us to be afflicted,*’ replied the aged 
mother. * * • ^ 

‘ Sorrowful, yet always rejoicing!* you can 
say that, then?” interposed the stranger. 

“ Oh, yes, for do we not know that * all things 
work together for good to them that love 
God?’** 

The traveller, before he departed, tmited with 
mother and son in earnest supplication and 
thanksgiving, and then went his way, probably 
to see them no more. But he went on his way 
rejoicing, for Ke had leaniEd a lesson of encou* 
ragement to effort in the service of his Saviour, 
and to prayer for those influences without whiclf 
Taul might plant, and ApoUos water, iu vain. 

“ He that goeth forth, and weepeth, bearing 
precious seed, shall doubtless come again rejoic- 
ing, bringing his sheaves with him.’* 


ILLUMINATED SPOTS IN LIFE. 

In rile history of most minds ttere are certain 
illununatcd spots — records of felicitous moments 
Inch have left an indelible impression uporrtho 
mind. 

A joung man was pursuing, in agcoidance 
with his parent’s wishes, a collegiate coursfi 
of study. It was all foreJowork with him; 
for he had no love for study. Habits of sub- 
luisbioii to parental authority alone prevented 
hu/i from abandoning his studies in disgust. 
One evening, after a day of mental drudgery, as 
he gianoed over the lesson for the last time 
bi’fore closing the book, he suddenly saw the 
mathematical principle which ran through and 
rendered plain the numerous problems he had 
laboured to fix in hisonefhory. He compared it 
to a flash of lightning revealing a beautiftil 
landscape, where before there Was nought but - 
darkness# Tlie light that flashed upon ms mind, 
like lightning, was not, like tjjp lightning, eVAff- 
cMccnt. Prom that hohr, he Stumed under the 
influence of an impulse unfelt before. ' He 
became an eminent mathematiciany And continued 
to pursue the sci^co for its oWnTsake, to the 
clobe of his life. 


Thotn was a lad whose &ther was stern, 
infiesdbtSi not to say harsh 
la^e lad never knew what it wS«^%.eS:|*ridncQ 
the natural expressions of pfafeiijm dpbotian. 
Ho did not reniember that ms had' ever 
iaiprOMOd « Hsi on his feheek, or addiefeiJSIt him 
inw tone 5f tenderness. When be^did wdil w 
wa^ passed faW unnoticed; when ha 

was rebuted Vith severity. It need nbt to be 
said that he Was unhad{^y, that the development^ 
of his heart was checked, that his soul was in 
dan^r of becoming dwnf^ and distorted. ^ 
One day, some * of his youthful companions 
visited him, and in the excitement of society, he 
forgot to perform certain commands oi his 
father, and accidental^ broket mirror of some 
talue. As soon aar his coi^paiiions were gone, 
he Was overwhelmed witjh " He knew 

from past experience^that bowbuid suffer his 
father^tt darkest frown and sbi>^erest reproaches 
emd threatenings. ' , 

* His eyes were red with weeing as his father 
entered the room. 

What is the matter?** said his fkther^ With 
a tone of interest and sympathy. IJhe question 
and the# tone so unexpected, Oaused him to 
burst into tears. Father^** said he, ** I forgot 
to do w^hat you told me, and I carelessly broke 
that mirror.** 

“ My poor hoy, don’t feel so about it,** said 
the father, laying his hand gently on his son’s 
h(‘ad. ThosS few words ana that action gave 
the fathen an influence over the son sucK as he 
had never Dofora possessed, and gave a new life, 
as it were, to ^ho son. From that hour his 
character began to take a new form, through- 
out his whole life, he looked back wiib gratitude 
to the influence of that hour. It was the first 
illuminated^pot in hisvexistende. ^ 

But there was^onother oT greater importance. 
He had lived till Ms twentieth year with few 
thoughts relating to his future destiny. His 
affectionate and obligihg disposition had secured 
many friends^ who wfee sliding, him in the 
ursuit of worldly plans. One ♦summer evening, 
e was passing tpo village school-house^ and saw 
it lighted up. Cpriosity led ''him to enter. A 
stranger hna jUst siscn to Pondfict a^wligious 
service. Thei,firat impulse of jwmg ‘L. was to 
withdraw ; bfut Hiere Was tbnottl&g •:» the 
tones of the steanger^s vdee which induced him 
to stay. ^ The 8ormon%»a a^d' pointed. 

It readied the heart of yohttg\Xl./ He entered 
the school-honse a endless tiaSguierl^ he left it an 
awskdltoefl^ an anxious sinnefc ‘ < Igm long he was 
a ffloiMcibd sinner ; and in^ pdijrse of a few 
weeks nfe became, in the judgmPut of charity, a 
converted sinner. ThooughOTt eterpity he will 
look back with thankful joy to that schooi-hQuse 
and to Ijaat hour. 
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^1 was a man nrho fim j«m i 

of religion, «k4 

“ KOihi^ of hia pA>iiMHdnn.V/j3i^^4» bad 
^smoyt^t, and ma^e ptoirasem ia 

honnesb. t^'-tilirliitli' ms in a 

great meastina dtdtoaaty life, 

was a setMii to «M«ire a oright 

degree ofyitMltttidm^mil^sL 

At la!tuiw4tf ^ktetnisei&ioin the text, 

“ Tbo tlia ' j<ul0lki «8 the shinmg light, 

which* fMlKmylMStt*sa^ more onto the pemct 
dfif."* >JL mtr^0b darned upon hia mind as 
heiljbttltt^O iSiat discourse., “ Now,” said he 
to t hare the true idea of a Christian's 

life.’**- 

S^PdSit that hoiir his course was, one of con- 
sistent and umqeasingljr perfect dbedience to the 
wiU << GM. B ^pew in grace dmly, and of 
conaeqtlii^ncie eij^jed ^laily acceasions of happi« 
ness* , 

!b| the Mstdry of all who make improvement, 
there aSfe theae happy n\oment8 — illuminated 
^apota, l^eae oftdn occur through the 
Bt9fU3dietitaH^ of oihers. We may then be the 
oepasidns or tbe]]!i to thoae with whom we as- 
sociate. "Since their influence is so^ great and 
lasting, we should seek to cause them. Wise 
ch^ctm$|^tiim and foresight' may thus enable 
us to originate influences which shall change the 
destiniet of men for time and for eternity. 


A MjOTBBE OF' THE BTJSSIAN 
, ' CBHJBCH.* 

A Busst^ir church is decked out with all the 
gorgepusness ^ of semi-barbaric magnificence. 
‘Paiittnsg, gilding, rich stufis, gold, silver, jewel- 
lery, expended m its^ decoration. 

It is^'di'^ed* wo three oompartments-B-the 
sahctua3ej%%io which femalbs are not permitted 
to enter, the dave or body of the church, and 
the which is the Svest end. The nave, 

or Btilecmd dtrision, th^ in which the congre- 
gatiotH ibrflinatily ttsemble, although on holidays 
the tra^sa is also filled. The congregation 
stand; being no seats, and make no use of 
books. ‘f5je’’Hiirtfek5e S»' the averse of portable. 
It butthiSns^4{^ii^ds of twenty volumes folio, 
in theJ@cl^vOxiimfl’^^3^ : tiR^lve of them con- 
tain the ^errlo^ fibstiyals of the saints, 

which are in the Oreek church 

\han the days more are called 

tte detoechoSJ^ eiglit voices* or 

tonsil, the hymns fior^thb one tire«at^ the 

* Bsaitwiand the Jtook of Ps^ilins j 
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of B^ayerSi containing the ordinary 
daSly ptayoreir volumes of Fast !!&iads ; the 
Vbur 0a9peb^ a jpBxtHou of which ia read at 
ewry eem6&; Ute^ of the oSees of bap- 
tism, *0 . 1 < moAf lastly, which must be veiy 
imecbfld, a book iS fwdatioiis as to the use of 
ail the rest* ^ BSkt wlw the services ate so volu- 
minous, it k remurkidde that ^*the Bussians 
make no i»ie of a ecMplete copy of the bible in 
their churches^ they nave onl^ extracts from 
the old testamiant and epistles,^’ interspersed 
throughout thb services, and eapgpfvnany of the 
clergy in the country do not possess an entire 
copy it the scriptures^*’ 

The congxegmon are separated from the 
sanctuary by a screen called the ikonostas. On 
this 8(h^en are painted pictures of the Savicpir, 
the Virgin, ^and saihts, the body and garments 
being one raised slieet of gold and silver, often 
studded with precious stones, ^m which the 
face, hands, and feet protrude. In the centre 
of the screen are the royal doors, which nrc oc- 
casionally thrown open in order to afibrd the 
worshippers a glimpse into the sanctuary, in 
the mia^e of vmich the altar stands, whereon 
a massive cross of gold or silver, and a copy of 
•the gospels, richly bound, and closed with gold 
or silver clasps, are always laid. 

The service is very long, consisting, besides 
the mass, of psalms ‘and hymns, sometimes 
chanted, more frequently read, for brevity’s 
sake^ and that with unintelligible rapidity. The* 
singing is without instrument accompaniment, 
and the voices, in the selection and cultivation 
of which great care is^ taken, blend in rich and 
imposing melofly. But whatever there is for 
the ear, there is nothing for the heart, the feer- 
vica^ being performed in the old Sclavomc, 
whiclj is as uxintelligible to the modern Musco- 
vite as the English tongue of the reign of the 
first Heh^ would be to us. But here may be 
seen the idolatry, of pictures: some are pros- 
trating themselves, with vairiohs ceremonies, 
before the painting of* the favourite saint. 
Others are bnnring wax-lights which they have 
purchased to do honour to thoir particular 
choice. The difficulty must be in the selection, 
for walls, ceilings, and every part of the bmld- 
l^ing, are covers witili picto^ of saints apd 
martyrs. There ar^ pot pnhr Twrious objects on 
which ^idolatry may exhan^ itself, but diverse 
pictprea of tb» eaw ifiolaiaNmiP ,o1^pct. There 
IS ihe irirodti Of the virgin with the 

bleMip^jcnei^ with thr^e hands. 

Oceamepal^,, akO|^,ii(diose pietirres which have 
most each their own peculiar 

tshripe, whenrtk^te^ he honoured with more 
«^espeoifd>refVto^^ where is the sound 

,of the tpiifist all this? Its bles^d 

truths, iuUw healing and unction to the soul, 
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and sweeter' than the indet '"miSoSioue^ 
tions, lie ae in the a^enoeef :i T’»m* i wtimAge^ 

^it<ytrace out stiS^ &Tthet MiiAtxf <£ i mpai * o -- 

Eussia. It is not merely eathoiirale wd 1 &e empire.^ /< 

churches that pictures tfspe word^pedV but^ M 


Moseerw^ and JKjcv, are i^cnpri^d j^aces^rf 
^ Basaia, to wb^ ^ 

» of people go £tm 


every house^ under maasas^ in every jdid^ 
they are td be fotmd. iBvefy Apoio has itt ^ 
lotted comer, where is set up a picture, lax^e or 
small, called the bogh, or god. Before it is 
suspended a litHe lamp, which on Sundays and 
holidays is always burning. The cottage of the 
poorest pedSsanh is not without* one of these 
tutelary deities. To the bogh the peasant or 
merchant, on entering, immediat^y turns, md 
crossing himself before it, he addresses him- 
self to the living personaj^es present, are^ 

to the EuBsians as the penates to the nSsmans," 
or as the ancestral tablets m the Chinese. Iti- 
nerant dealers supply the peasantry with these 
essential requisites of Greco-Eussian Chris- 
tianity. Not that sacred pictures are ever 
bought or sold — such would be considered pro- 
fane and impious. The transaction is in the 
way of barter ; the old ones exchanged for new ; 
or, if too old, they are placed on a board, and 
committed to some neighbouring stream, which 
bears them away. • 

The fasts of the Eussian church are long and 
severe, especially the one preceding EaSter, 
which lasts seven weeks. The reaction is pro- 
portionate. No sooner, amidst the gorgeous 
service of the cathedral, have the words been 
uttered, “ Christas risen !” and Easter been pro- 
claimed, than human passions break forth from 
the restraint to which t|j^ey had been subjected. 
Everywhere, and from every lip, the words are 
heard, “ Christ is risen !” “ He is risen indeed 
but how fearful the dishonour which is heaped 
upon that glorious feet ! IXasipation ^among 
the higher ranks, debauchery^among th^ lower, 
are the order of the day. “ All business is Md 
aside ; the upper ranks are^opgaffed ip visiting, 
balls, dinners, stlppers, masquerades ; while boors 
fill the air with tiieir songs, or roll intoxicated 
about the streets.’* 

The pilgrima<^es of corrupt Christian churches 
are another gmevous souroe of demoralization, 
lu thin, as in many other points, heathenism and 
corrupt Christiamty are identical in practice. 
A earned t>l<^ture, or prerious relic, invests some 
plaee vrith peculiar smictitj, and pilgripis come 
from aJl/quarters to worship there. Instsaces of 
this Superstitious resort to h<d^ shrines lere jiot 
wanting ii the Greeo-Bussian dhmrch. Blaton, 
m his treatise^wrould cleanse her, if it were^os- 
Bible, from Ifeis stetn. In tiie obserratiosks on 
idolatry he comphu^s of thpse ^‘who attaching 
unknown sanctity to j^rticular places,* believe 
that God will hear j^yeTs sooner in 
than in another,” Xet T^oitza, Atfy mfies from 


^Kiev, £^oy, or Kiow,is g^cons 
thi’ciqp^tid of the province or govempidis^jk 
It tahes its name from amonasteiy found 
in the eleventii century ; and contaixui 
Ifee garrisoiiit^agazines, 'officers’ houses, ssrotpl^ 
dhurcbes, a government house, and boautum^ 
public gardens. Below the monastery area series 
of vaults, divided into apartments and chapels, in 
which are kept a number of coffins, which are Sup- 
posed to contailn the relics of saints and martyrs. 
These catacombs form a » labyrinth, mined in 
the solid rock, consisting of walks, chambers, 
branches, .&^.,llseending and descending, for the 
distance of several hundred yards. She passage 
is about six feet wide, add covered at the top ; 
its sides neatly plastered, and* stained with hl^tck 
wash. The flooring is laid with iron pl^s. 
The remains of sev^ty-three saints or primitive 
Christians of Eussia are here depositeu^ih, semi- 
oircular niches at intervals ip the passage. 
The bodies are wrapped round and 
with sy^hings of silk, after the faj^on^iOf 
mummies : no part, not even the face, fe fefib 
visible. The coffins are of an oblong square 
figure, decreasing in breadth from tM bead 
downwards, and adorned in the interior with 
flowers of gold painted on a red ground. * On 
our retuimsto the -realms of day,’ says Mr. 
James, after describing a visit to ^heae cata- 
combs, heard the* chant of nuIVs sounding 
from the church of the monastery, and thitbor 
we instantly repaired. The people^ whom w*e 
found assembled completely filled evSry |^art of 
the area. It was a^herd of pilmimB, habited & 
all the various cpstumes of 4£e southern pro<^ 
viqces of the empire, some o:|S^then;i being said 
to have made a journey on foot of lISOQ ^versts, 
in order to discharge their vows at Kiev ; and 
indeed their lank worn looks and tattmred gar- 
ments seemed in many in^ances to bespeak the 
toilsomeness of the undenaking. ^Wmle their 
devotions detain them here> they ere for the 
most part obliged to lie out at nighl^ hemg des- 
titute of money ti^pay for lodging ; ipxd by day, 
only once, perba]^, receive refreshmepit, at a 
gratuitous repast which^ is provided. at^4})^e cost 
of the emperor, in the re^moiy ux ito monas- 
tery. But the entibiusiaisiii, and super- 

stition of a Eussian are eamiy able to siqrmouflt 
all .these » and t&are fe scarcely a 

peraeii ia the soiiti^ either^ of those who have 
sins i^.erqnate, ov of those whose quiet ,and 
hdly Dfe requires aome incltebh act to grace ita' 
monotoBatis career, but irdposes on 
,oUe time or other, the tetk^of peifoniifrig^thl^^ 
burdensome act of oyer?zetitous pcty.’ ^ 
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^ Into the character; of the^Jlpai^ people* w 
‘desijae not to enter. Ip; ia 
m which they ape pla«^ wplrijriElbence to 

oppprtnxiitiea, ^b^fliftSreisSr firom owx^ 
to which we dente ilia dtreet^ atstj&ntion. The 
Qroco-Eh^^^ifMji, ehw^yeiRie^i^B# ikiB atwn© urtth 
the church 0f^ IVOl mxm m the d«^fcaila of 

error, 'phoullat fixi^ distmotive ffeatures. 

It refosha^tp reoogtiileb the auprefoacr of the 
Pope, ycfc it %fowB in abject submisslou to 
the ertpeeiihtojp pf the emperor. Like the 
ohiirch of ita imle of faith is of a mixed 

ch&vacteiri('^^^^ the holy acripturea and partly 
the deoiiioltk of men ; but it Hmita the latter 
elen^ei^ to the drat aeyen general counoila. It 

K etenaida not to infallibility, yet it veata in the 
ly ayhod'tbe power of inierpaltation, and the 
' decreOa oi <he synod aije as compulsory on the 
conscienoe of ifeiJTcllo'wers as tho oulla and deei- 
arons of the p^al see. It has equal credulity 
to admit the transubstantiation of the bread 
and into the body a^d blood of Christf, 

and nhites in the disparagement cast by the 
sacrifice of thamass on the one true sacrifica; 
hut it believes the change to be* accomplished, 
npt by the words of the priest, bpt, by the 
descei^ of the Holy Gihost upon the elements, 
and heists on the use of leavened instead of 
^^ipdeavened bread, contending for this distinc- 
tion ^ earnestly as though it wore a vital article 
of feith.. It denies the ex^ence of purgatory, 
yet prays for the souls^f tllb dead. ^ It is icoiio- 
olbsnc and ahh^^ ima^^ tand yet is extravagant 
* ip its, tupisnitU^UB use of pictures^ It en- 
^::^oe8 the mar9riage of its secular or white 
clergy, officiate in the cities and villages, 
yet i^roMbits a second marriage, and gives the 
prec^d^^c^ tp the black clergy, or monastic por- 
tion, £mn which the arebir^, or superior autho- 
rities of the x^hurefa, are chosep. It has, ]^e 
tho hiUchpad system, seven saorapients ; and yet, 
oven here, has its peculiarity, for confirmation, 
Or chrism^ is imposed immediately after baptism. 
As tp^yishii:^ like ipissionary effort, it is a dead 
churcli, and is contented that the Mahomedan 
and heataen Seotiona of the population should 
pursue tbeir own way without any effort for 
thdir conijr«i0|l ; yet .strictly guards all who 
belong to its coiqmt^on, and holds, as with a 
grasp 4jf^i|!on, t%9fS Wlio wouW wander from its 
fold. from the national 

system dten raged cruelly, and 

%py do t^dejr monstrous aspeefs. 

The JHaakolnitld, an adstc^ who cl^m to be 
church, Have Ou^id many pewedu- 
tip^. Cjf ttbe^ men, lirpu^ by the cruelties 

tcv wflbidltliie fellow*en4iui^bte8;irf iWfcre subjected 
di^ring the present feign, sought out the metro^ 
^politfn of St. ]PeterBbnrg,'‘and, calling him anti- 
spsit'inhiB face and struck mm on the 


Oiwihk/’ In despite of the intercessions of, the 
|d^<(bite, died under the knout. 'The church 
nooks mm ceremonies, according to their aQega- 
bAte ^h^Uf in many places, changed, and 
heretical opinions and. practices introduced. Alas ! 
the discuSBiott^is cialf m to whetb^ ffid pictures or 
new should be 'Used,' br the: more anment or, cor- 
rected copies of the twenty folio tolumes of the 
Sclavonian sCryfees. Of^ othOr^ dissentients a 
description is given" in* a wort published by 
Baron Von H^hausen, and printed in Hano- 
ver, 1847, in which he makes <»^tion of the 
Morelschiki, divided into self-immolators and 
self-tormentom, besides various other classes of 
ascetic devlbtees. 


THE SUNNY SABBATH. 

BY Ol4l> HUMPHUBV. 

Thebe are many sources of consolatioh and joy, 
but hardly is there among them all a more 
grateful cordial to a man's heart, or a steadier 
friend in helping* him through his troubles, than 
a sunny sabbatTi. In this observation I allude 
not so much to the state of the weather, as to 
the state of the affections : not so much to the 
brightness of tho day, as to the buoyancy of the 
heart. Give a working-man plenty to do, and 
good wages, and let him prosper on every day of 
the week, only let him misuse, or think lightly 
of tho sabbath, and I pi^omise him his heart's- 
ease shall be scarce. But, whstever may be his 
cares, a sunny sabbath will gently soothe his 
disquietude, and bind fup the bones that have 
been broken, 

** ^ sabbath well flpent, brings a week of content, 

And gi\ e6|Peape both to-day and to-morrow ; 

' Buf a sabbath piv>faned, what e*er m'ay be gained, 

If a pertain forerunner of sorrow 

To all, a day of tV©fit, and peace, and holy joy, 
is *a great advantage, but esj^eially 'to one who 
labours through the week, w hat a shady seat, 
or a draught of cool water, is to a toil-spent 
traveller, a sunny sabbath js to a Vrwjring-man. 
It eases and refreshes him, inxd' recruits his 
strength and courage. True^ it sidde nothing rto 
his weekly wtges^ and tiikoa 4^^ 
daily labour, but it bghteaan^ bhi 
his heart thankful.,. - - 

A ^ort time ago I sunny ShbhMh, 

that the very it is joyful to me. 

H reader/ you have teoFu* a 'aqason in 

which the weai^eriiyew^^ursJ. and spiritual 
affisetiems, fnd ail^ ffcaa^ around you. have con- 
tributed to 13^6 y^ur heart, as it were, dance 
for joy, hafdly shfffi I to able tp make you un- 
derktaad rny^^msert^kms ; but have known 

such a delij^^wful hoUday o£ the spirit, you will 
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not begrudge the time spent iu going with me to 
Fairlight ^urch* , ‘ h 

']EWlight is about t^oVc^,: tli^J^^ 

Hastings, and the wid^ is a Teiy l 

After standing a moment pn 

Eock, to t'afee brief view of j3^i«i|;ihgs, the ipe% 

High Wickham, the West OHflF, the Castle 
and other heights, I turned, my fa<^ pi^twiu'd, 
and soon gained the higher ground. , * 

As I lod^ecf around, all things»^E^inded me 
of repose and peace. The came, in the fields 
and the sh^iira^on the -hills w^3re grazing 
quietude. The snowy clouds were motionless in 
the heavens, the leaves of the trees quivered not 
on the branches, and when 1 turned iny 
towards Windmill Hill, the mill, instead' of 
wildly brandishing its arms in the ai|, according 
to its xisiuil fashion, /Stood as still as if it were 
a picture painted against the sky. 

By degrees I grew yet more grateful and 
happy, , so much so that I marvelled at the 
intensity of my own joy. As the lark rose up 
on high, I blessed him ; the sea-cobs, as they 
weaved their lengthy wings above me, bore away 
with them a kindly wish from me for their wel- 
fare ; and the very hawk that was hovering in 
the air over his prey, had from me no expression 
of hatred or reproach : all I wished was that, if 
he must kill Vs bird, or his field-mouse, to 
satisfy his hunger, he would do it in the quickest 
way possible, and not protract its sufferings. 

It was delightful to find my heart going f^h 
towards every creature that God had made, and 
still more so, towards human kind, whether 
sojourners in the crowded city, or wanderers of 
the solitary wilderness? I had neither head- 
ache . nor heart-ache ; all my cares were forgot- 
ten, or swallowed up in my thankfulness. Who 
was 1 that such an unbounded measure of (feUght 
should be awarded me ? • * 

In that buoyant state of my spiritf I %aw agid 
felt nothing but gladness ]jow bright were the 
heavens, how blue the sky> and how green the 
grass beneath my feet ! The air was fresh and 
pure, and as 1 walked through the fields, my 
pathway was decked on either side with dmsies 
and dandelions; the hedge-rows were adorned 
with beauty, end, the very Vambles were covered 
irith blaickbc^ries. . The sun that; beaming 
above me seemed, to shine into my. heart. A 
sensible presence of Qod’s goodness gladdwed 
my spirit, and eyeay now and then I buzpt Vto 
an mandible balleliyah! I fplt like *one,A,lQfe. 
with heaven and eari;h, tbe^'sea and a^l thatia 
them is.” Prayer and praise were alt^i^b^n 
lay lips. All nature ametfred to 
hills seemed to “ break forth into siu^g^v^aiid 
the trees of the fields, ; to ‘‘ clap th^; hands.’*, /. . 

Not only my natural, but my spi^itlt^ 
tions were also called forth. I &lt that it. was 
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i]) 4 eed the 8 »bbath>da 7 , and that the “ sound at 
the diiiizcb'gc^ing ” was fbW.iil'ritmg me to 
the of the Lord, “ ia<rfbd^'>tbi^8 for 

greatvW^te. received' aib*^ ‘ ‘‘'' “ 

&rth his uaiost worthy praise t6 _ 
b^|y word, and to ask thos# things Wluj,,. 
requisite apd necesspy as wall foot; as 

the soul.” without number had 1 tui^d 

them without emotion, but now 1 felt the 
import of the words — 

'* Lord, bow deliffbtftd *tis to seo 
A whole assemmy worship thee ; 

At onoe they sing, at onee they pray, , 

They hear of heavm and leam toe way." 

As I entered the portal of Fairlight church, 
my heart was'^wn towards my fellow-worship- 
pers, and I felt it to be a good thing to wait 
upon tho Lord. The first words spoken by the 
nlinistcr were not only a text; but a sermon in 
themselves ; “ If we say that we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us ; 
bpt if we confess •our sins, he is ikitbful and 
lust to forgive ‘us our sins, and to deanSe Us 
nom all unrighteousness.” 1 John i. 8, 9. Had 
I heard nothing more than these words, I should 
not ha^ Returned home empty^hearted. 

Pleasant as food to the hungry, are kind, 
words to us when we feel kindly. At the end 
of the gospel was the following mcrqjr-loviog 
admonition, Let all bitterness, and wrath, said' 
anger, and^clamoiu, eytt-speaking, be put 
away from you, wtt hi& t malice, iuad he ye 
kind one to another, ‘^wader^q^d, forgiving 
one another, even as God, sake, hath . 

forgiven you,” Eph. iv. 8^^* Wh^t heart- 
burnings and unWdnesB would bo i^i^nted ; 
among us by a general attention to this sdvioe. ; 
of the apostle, and what briars and thoi^ would 
he removdS from our paths !\ . 

•The sermon followed ; and faithfoHy were we 
told of the idol itbat the world is evw si^ttiug up' 
before us in its seductions and temhtati.(^, ^d 
earnestly were we reminded that there wae 'no 
middle course. We mii^ either how down .to 
the idol, or wor^P in since^ty 0od ' of 

Shadrach, Meshach, and Ahedniego. ' ' ' ' !' 

As X returned foom Fairlight clhroh, my 
feUow-worsfaippem, by degrees, turned off dong 
the lanes ana fi^dds, till I found mysdf alone. 
Ho, not alone, for I had' His pr^tme rrho h^d 
so wtmdroiuly lifbeff im ned^ fo Joy and 
with idtankfiilueas. aouit tn^ magnified 
the Lo|^ and rqjoioed in God my 

S^fiour. • , , ’ 

A Mthfol and afihiidionate sermon, efi^wwards 
heard ap did. much to rekindle the 

ferypuj; qf my mailing eibptions, so that jpy 
head was, as it were^ anpiutcra with oil, and my 
cup made to run over. 'A Sunny sabbath m 
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not often passed: vopld t^,j£ ma» i . 

, , ,, ,.jje } would TSttKof 

heart, that is #rrow|ij£aw 
6<teM) Of my rea^^UMl^^ibk 4D0 too aertotoi,- 

1 endeavour^ 1 h>^^ of these 

reprooo^.^ ,t^)xai70 j^ijmdly depicted my emo- 
tioiu,.«gUih. Oh lpi)d^hateii,tiop, and hope thereby 
to oSk^juj^g&jrtjliKiy xecoUectionB in other hearts. 

SEarSy » Ito out of character in an old man, 
toj^^9)«Qnrtigo |ls younger friends to gladden 
pirestMlf, and br^hten their future hotirs 
byjwito in twt iporcilm Saviour, who died that^ 
we might Ijve for ever. 


■'CSoms sadden death, come flood, or flame, 

' tntat in a Bedevmer’a name. 

Are still secure, for Pmmes on high 
. AwfSit their entrance to the sky ; 

And crowns of gold their brows shall wear. 

Who thus, through Christ, for droth prepare. . 

Long shW 1 remeniber f’airligbt, and Fair- 
light church, and many things sh^ 1 forge:*; 
bo£>re my sunny sabbath will be blotted fi^om 
my ipemory. . 


THB DEBVjSH A'KD THE ROBBEB 
^ ' CAPTAIN. 

the borders of *a '^demess in Arabia, sur- 
rppuded by almost inaocqsuble rooks, lived Ben 
Aebmet, a dervish, devoting bis time to fasting 
aa^jpra^. dwelling was a cavern in tbo 

rdckV^his^food was roots and berries, and be 
uUayea his thirst at the little rill which occa- 
sioi^y streamed from a neighbouring rock. 

Be had once been priest in a di^iuguished 
diOsque, and had observed the oijtward forms^of 
the Mc^medon religion with punctilious exact- 
n^. ^ his het^ was ill at ease, and the 

hypeem<S;r injustice , of' those around him 
induced him to leave the mosque, and betake 
hiiptolf to a life of efolitude in the wilderness. 
Ho h<med>^ solitude mxd self-denial to find 
peace ihcj|i^ souL 

Tears'^ad over Ben Achmet’s gray 

head, and Ihp fatne^of his sanbtity had reached 
many hmdf; Bo of drought he brought 

>«ator tfb t^TOlkr ; .vmen the plague 

^'^ed heisfh has and waited on the 

k he top hkxM «,too wounded 
ir W,J^ k'noidedBe, hf pmts, could soothe 
t^ Sjw ij.agd heal the wotmaa" T^e stray of his 
be»evp|^^ was told fitr^atfd^^^ His nmoe 
wai mra^oimd with tovenmtofi‘»we, and toe 
tofh orlwo wnd^ess, the surreudeted 
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^ puilddvied b^amer Ha alaves, and ms tre^urea 
W0i!^fitli4 'wi’i^^llle comni^s atprea which he 
stioleils Sis inizxd^ hioweverp w|^ ill at eases 
He heardof Beh Aolmiet’a aanetity^ xeaolved 

to become aa distinguiahed by abs^miousnesa 
and sel&deoaisl las ha had been b^ dating rob- 
beries. He went to seek the herieiti and to ask 
his advice how to begin. 

BenAchmfet,” beasidp fivojjyjftdred swords 
obey my nod, innumerable slaves boW to my 
control, my atorehouses are filled with silver and 
gold; tell me how can I add to all this the 
hopes of eternal life ?” 

Ben Achmet led him to a steep and rugged 
mountain track, pointed to wee immense 
stones, bade him taihe them up, and follow him 
to the top of the hill, 

Akaba took .up the stones ; but "withf such a 
weight he could scarcely move ; in vain did ho 
attempt to climb. “ I can’t follow,” he cried. 

“ Then lay down one stone,” said Ben Achmet. 
One stone was dropped, but the athletic chief- 
tain was still unable to move, 
c “ Drop another,” said Bon Achmet.^ Akaba 
did so ; and was now able to make a little pro- 
gress; but soon he gave up in despair. Ben 
Achmet gave a sign to drop the third stone, and 
th^ with ease he climbed the hill, 

* My son,” said the hermit, when they had 
sat down on the top of the hjll, “ you have a 
three-fold burden to hinder you pn the road to 
a better state. Dismiss the robber band, set 
your slaves free, Wve back your ill-gotten gain ! 
Sooner would A^ba reach this mountain-top 
with the three stones than that' he cquld find 
real happiness •while revelling in poyver, lust, 
and wealth.” AkA)a obeyed *310 hermit. 

Jf the '^oria of the dervish, so imperfectly 
enlightened, fill •ps • with astonishment, why 
should we not much rather obey tbe words of the 
Dord : “ Wherefore let us Ip-y aside eveay weight, 
and the sin which doth so easily beset us, and 
let us run with patience tbe race that is set 
before us, Ipokin^ unto Jesus, the author and 
finisher of our faith.” Heb. xii. 1, 2. 

The poor hermit was 

once been, and th^ robber-cmemdn becanie 
happier than he had been ; still ^the hermit was 
only able to tell the half of the stpiy — ^what 
to oe laid Aside, and ,m 0 |Jhe* other half-^^^Aat 
was to be t^en up kxsi^St It is that we^ 
cannot b^ happy isathmt layum ^aside what 
hinders tvs : ** he be ot you that for- 

sake^ hot aUalmai 'he hath, he cAnnbt be my 
disease pt^er side ^ eqtially pecessary, 
that wp lodk.to Jesus, andtake'^hp ovi cross and 
foUpw h5^. 
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THAT TO THBEP 

It ifi( a solemn fact, tliat a vast 
number of those a^ living*^ 
i^what is called a Ohristiar: land^ 
are idtogether neglecting reli-^ 
gion and the care of their souls. 
If God had never^ given a bo8k to man*^ 
__ ^ kind, containing his will respecting 

salvation and service, and revealing the dread 
and gloiious future, and if men were not the 
heirs of % deathless existence, many living around 
us could not be more careless and indiTOrent as 
regards Eternal things than they now are. If 
such persons have a soul which can ne'^r die, 
if there be a judgment to come, and if everlast- 
ing joy or endless woe follow after judgfment, 
then are such in a state *of the most fearful 
danger. Why do they act thus ? Why is the 
bible neglected, the house of God forsaken, an<f 
the sabbath profaned? Why is religion alto- 
gether shunned, and perhaps sneered at, as if it 
were man’s worst enemy, instead of his best 
fri^d. The true reasons are not told by those 
who act thus, still they sometimes assign reasons 
and plead excusessfor their conduct. 

Passing by all others, let us notice one which 
is very frequently assigned by, some who are 
neither Outwardly immoral nor profane. These 
are those who^refnse to acknowledge the claims 
of religion, or to give attendance on its ©rdi- 
iianccs on account of the yicdhsisteuaies of 
those who' profess religion. Such peipsoiiB say, 

‘‘ I do not profess religion, but I am quite as 
good ai many who do, J n6^r go to church or 
cliapel, but T should be ashamed to do those 
things which some do who are regular attendants 
at these placeii V * Now, dear reader, if you have 
ever s|ioken thus — ^if the wrohg conduct of pro- 
•fessors at all , stumbles you — ‘I wish for your 
soul’s good to hkve a little serious converlio 
with you, 8^4 ill much kindness to ask you a 
few questions. 

|a^ .,alas I too irae, that some who profess 
ac|; inconsistently. liyfeg, cheating, 
mean, profane, and sensual personsTnave in lul 
ages \vem\th§ dofdc of |>r<nession. This is a' 
grievous Such aife i 4^graee to religion^ 

and a curse to the Wrld i and if they die with- 
out a change of ^art, ther must^Ue &eheh;:s 
terrible woe and fiex^,indigtUttion, But, ‘‘ iiShat , 
19 that to thee f** "It must needs he tfiat 
cprae, but woe to that man by whom they come 


Why should you seek to share the %oe 
offender ? why avail yourself of the stumhl 
block which Satan places in your path?*^ Jb 
this is this acting justly to yourself F* ; 

But have you ^ated the case fairly? AJDL' 
professors of religion ate not such as you'de« 
scribe. Suppose that many are, all are not. 
we believe that the greater part are not. 
Who are they that visit the sick, relieve the 
poor, attend the dying, peneftrate workhouses 
and jails on errands of merw, in a word, who 
are they that «eek to do good to the souls and 
bodies of men, and who sacrifice time and pro- 
uetty for this end? Certainly they are pro** 
lessors of religion. lA^n, who are the inmates 
of^jails, the seducers in the streets, the sub- 
pftrters of drunkenness and depravity ? certainly ^ 
not professors of 'religion. It us a strafige thing ' 
to nnd sm such among the latter numerous'' 
class. 

Again, respecting some of those professors 
who have acted inconsistently, you know not 
what bitter sorrows they have had on account 
thereof, and how deeply they have humbled 
themselves before God for their Wrong and 
inconsistept actions. As a reasonable man^ it 
becomes you also to enquire how much of real 
truth there is in the reports -'Which yott have 
heard and believed. The best of saints have in 
all ages been accused of the worst of crimes, 
and those who neglect religion have 6ver been * 
ready to take up and spread such reports. But 
is it reasonable* for you to act as you dbf to 
refuse to attend God’s house, or to spok the 
salvation of your soul, because others act ineqn^ 
sistently with their profession P I ent|:eat you 
to sit down and seriously ponder this dupstiop, 
Will my condtust bear the test (jf dommoh 6Snss t 
Tou, a^ an individual, are responsible. T^at 
others are, or what maybeedme^of them, is a 
secondary matter •to you. If there is a God, 
yon are accountable to him, and ,fhould love and 
serve him. If God has g^ven Jb* Myebitiox^ he 
haa pnt it into yobr hands. it, or it 

will be a;iritness a^in^'yon at4iie j[nd^ent 
se^' H there is aBaviour ^pi!Ovided, yofi 
either receive or ^[^ct him,'^es^ee^ ^despise 
hiini andJf you do* the latter, how wiE you 
esioa^ a^ a negtac^er.pf .the |^eat saiTaticai? 


hegfect I 3 al|[^<lfii. 



^drink, becauip some Sre 


You might as 
ape are gluttons j, or 
dmhksrdB$#r 
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wme scomera. “ "Wliat, oh, man* 

trell &ixy tfoeiHtl 

’ «e «ctittfadr«lMii 

Mni^ bw^eltwJiMgiiwm defied '' 

Because a mm ]^ofe886r fools the world.'* 

AjOjiWL, in it to vejeot the bihle, and 

religioiai onfi^iant of the incouBistencj of a few 
^otte>iis^ wheare these very inconsistracies do 
out and are strongly condemned 

therein, t The God who wrote the bible fore- 
tom tW thinga on account of which you reject 
^igion; he condemns such conduct more fully 
ik/m you caUi and warns you against listening 
$0 Satan’s comment on these things. Depend 
on Hi though you know it not, it is Satan, 
‘the ^fltroyer of souls, who suggests these 
jihoughts to your mind, and who hardens your 
heaii; against God by means of the sins of 
others. 

But now let me ask you, ‘■have you stated ^he 
case fliirly ? Is this the true r^son why ypu 
neglect religion, or is it only an excuse. If all 
who profess religion were truly holy and con- 
sistent, do you think this would win* /ou to be 
religious? Would you then be very different 
to what you now are ? Do you make these 
comidaints because you love iioliness ? You 
know that such is not the case, and in arguing 
as you do, you are only ptactising^^. cheat upon 
yourself. The Lord Jesus Christ was perfectly 
holy, his apostles were really what <^they pro- 
:fesS€^ to be. ,Tou too must know some pro- 
fessors of relimon, who are what you think they 
should be. Why do you not love religion on 
these accounts? why do not their examples 
allure you? Alas! toy friend, you^know that 
the tcu© reason why you are pot religious is, 
that you love sin and dislike spiritual tliidgs. 
What you say is a mere excuse, and it will be 
of no avail to you when Q-od shall lay your 
heart harci If then your present course is 
dangoroas and unr^sonable, do you mean to 
persevere in it ? Will you still make the sins 
of others, Wheihen fimeied or real, an excuse for 
your sinning ? Do you mean to make the incon^ 
sistendes of otherrs your plea with God for 
having neglected to i^ek the salvation of your 
own soul P How foolish is this. Look at what 
you are doing. Sohte dishonour Christ ; there- 
fore you will despise hi|n^ Some disgrace reli^ 
therefore you will Hitt seek the salvation 
. iC your own soul. 3ome asie going to hell in a 
robe profession 5 therefore yon will accom- 
pany HMm without one. Wr^t^d reasoning ! 
Surely you will' not tp act thus* 

iPellow man, pause ere yoti resolve to persevere. 

you lore not a brutp whose 6:^stence 


t will soon ootoe to an end. Do you not feel that 
hatO n soul Vithin you P It is immortal. 
Tea» for'*eve3; and ever, it must be happy or 
ntb^lde* It is JIOW dark, polluted, degraded ; 
bi;st God can enlighten, cleaiise, wd elevate it. 
Will you not mk the great salvation. It is 
set before you in the gosptl, ybu may have it 
freely, you may possess H eternally. But seek 
it at once, for your days may Ije few, very few. 
Open that neglected foble, look to that gracious 
yet long-dcsp^sed Saviour. Call upon that God 
whom you have so long proveb^d. Improve 
diligently the sabbath left to you. Go and 
hear the gospel, and if no one else believes it, do 
yon se^ grace from God to do so. 

Professor of the holy religion of Jesus! aro 
you a shining light, or a stumbling-block P aro 
you sober, honest, chaste, trustful? Is your 
garment clean or foul ? Are you a curse or a 
blessing? Bemember there is a woe to him 
‘*hy whom the olfence cometh,*’ and jfoblessing 
on those who ‘ shine as lights in the dark world.’ 
Seek to possess all the graces of the Holy 
Spirit ; for without* these, gifts, knowledge, and 

{ profession, are all in*vain. Live on Christ, and 
ive like Christ ; so shall you be the means in 
God’s hand of leading others into the paths of 
peace, your life will he useful, and your memory 
blessed. 


THE ECSTATICA MABIA VOK MOBLL. 

Mabia is about forty years of age, of a simple 
but somewhat noble ^ family, and of Spanish 
origin on the ^mother’s side. Three of her 
sisters died as nuiJbS, and a broker studied for 
the jeriesthood, but had not talent enough for 
the olf ce, small apparently as is the modicum 
required in the Ty^ol . A bout twenty-seven years 
ago, wnen[ in her thirteenth year, she was often 
found,* by the sexton of the church, ve|y early 
in the morning, sometimes kneeling before the 
church-door, sometimes lying there in hysteric 
fits. She was believed to be possessed ; and father 
Capistran, confessor to the family, got ecclesi- 
astical permission to exorcise her, when it Wes 
ascertained that, on the contrary^ she was des- 
tined to be a miracle of grace.” 

As the pictures represent ottt SaVio^ in ihe 
air, with rays of light proceeding from bis hands, 
feet, and side, to the corref^nding membexe of 
St. iVancis d’Assissi, e^toresented Sa in an agony 
of devotion,, and frapmtfog the siigr/faiUy or 
wound-traces aq/fori^'her ‘singular 

devotion to the' Wounds of ovst Lord,* has 
lldaria von MorB foemved the imprint of them 
on her IwnidsJ feel# WuA ride. TShe Franciscan 
fathers of Kalter^liiid. a heBt so that the 

side of her>d^flng, which looks towards the 
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eastt forms a wall of the church ; and here, 
through a wiiidow, the Eesta^ica c^klpok irtto 
the prcshyteriuixi/and ^aist at thexnaaa, bUt abe 
cannot be seen by the peoplp from tbe 

bo^ of the church. * . j ; 

The Irish travelled, from wbo^ielMscount I 
taken these: particulars, was , Apt permitted to 
see her, but an intelligent gentleman at Kaltern 
informed him that, when he Jufit saw her, 
appeared in excellent health. The people who 
actually look at her with their own eyes, think 
the wounds 4q .actually pass thr^gh her hands, 
yet the skin is not wounded, the impression 
rc^senibling the mart of some instrument shaped 
like an arrow. On Fridays she folds her hands, 
from two till three o’clock, and with Itps apart, 
raises her eyes and looks upwards, as though 
Hh(j beheld some vision beyond the ceiling. It is 
commonly believed that she now lives without 
eating — that the wounds in her hands bleed 
afresh pn Fridays, and especially on Good 
Fridays, during the hours of the crucifixion — 
that the blood from her wounds runs upwards as 
easily as downwards-^-and that the wounds in 
her hands pass quite through from the one side 
to the other, so that many people say they have 
looked through them. • 

She has, meanwhile, an easy though monoto- 
nous life, receiving, by order of the government, 
from an institution called a stift, 400 florins 
aiinually’^, in a country where 1000 is considered 
sufficient for the handsome maintenance of 
officials and their families. When the ex- 
emperor visited lialtei'n, he drove to the Fran- 
ciscan convent, where he was received by Maria’s 
confessor, father Capistran. But the Kaltern 
informant of our Irish traveller, who gave him 
several proofs of the trickery of the whole afiair, 
informed him that the educated«and intelligent 
inhabitants of the neighbourlfood secret]^ laugh 
^ the imposture, and the last bisho|J of Tremt, 
in whpse diocese Kaltern is^ having visited the 
convent, refused to dine there, and said to the 
Franciscans on departing, Eemember, gentle- 
men, that disease is not holiness, nor holiness 
disease.” BLowever, Father Capistran has great 
in^uepee in high quarters, ^ and is feared and 
roverenced by the pepplej and in the little 
village of Keiiern, once littlp known, are four 
hoteM ^ good business, from the influx of 

Our traveller informed at Kaltern* that 
in: Flemsthal, a remote portion of Val d’ivisio, 
a villagp ^d actually grown out qf the visits of 
bundr^ bf tho^TO of pilgriibs to one of the 
Festatie£^, who* lived at. the %nd of a deep ^alky, 
and could only W Cached after ah' ascent of five 
hours. This Bestatioa is called Dominiea'J^wfi . 
I shall giv^elroti.hhe sequOl of her story, and a 
few othcor illustrative, facts, in* the words of the 
traveller, duly adding that he is a gentleman of . 


respectability, and that hia 
addressed to the ‘Armagh /' 

^ ‘‘iVfy infpnhaht went , to visit 
ing of Good Friday, when she was iaid-^lbleed 
OTesh, not only fi*oin those five wdiill^V but 
' firom thirty*two others in the forefaedd wa head, 
punctures* made by a crown of thor^I '"‘Her 
nead being b^daged, these were pot visible.^. 
The others, which were black on the previous 
evening, were now of a bright scarlet 
the appearance such as might' be producedfby*^ , 
small pimsh dipped in the blood of some aninird; 
and drawn over the skin. A priest, whose name. 
I have, was present. After an unsatisfactory ' 
attempt to obtain ^information on some point, 
the gentleman took his hat, made the usmil 
comiuiments, and appeared to retire ; * but, 
instead of doing so, he slipped unobserved; 
behind the curtainfi, learing Dominica apparently 
alone with the priest. The first Words of the 
saint, which I give with the alteration of the 
italicised word, w hich conceals the source of my 
information, but i;?ithout changing the sense; 
were, ‘ See what a man : he w anted to know 
everything, but I told bim nothing at all; I 
concealed everything from him/ I presume I 
might no^ dismiss the pious Dominica, with the 
words of the person who t?hougllt hi:5iiself 
authorized to employ unusual means to unmask 
unusual hypocrisy. Stepping from his conceal- 
ment, he confronted and addressed her-^ 

‘ Dominica, J[ have s^ent much time and money 
for you ; and once even I asked you t^ray for md: 
Do it no%nore. Now I know you. lureWoU ! ^ 

I will now close this, perhapls too lofig, 
account of a fearful superstition and a wicked 
imposture with the * translation of two little 
cards which I have found scattered like tracts 
for the edification of the people.* Tbe first 
relates to our pfitient above, and runs thus 

Christian remembrance of that blessed 
sufferer and truly crucified maidra, Dominica 
Dazari, at Capriano, in the Flems valley, who 
was bom there, March and April #, 

1848, as she for some time , before had exprdllflly 
declared, fell asleep in the Lord, receivmg 
the last holy sacraments. 7or about fifteen ye^s 
she lay constantly upon her bed bf poverty arid 
pain, as upon a erbss, oovered with blood, and a 
true image of the crucified wdifun hndi without. 
Her once beautxfrd and blodtnifig * person 
withered up by degrees tolthe sis^ m m little 
chfid } so she ever rosined a dhildflin spirit, hy 
her ht£mb|e si^lieity and chastity.^ /Her 
worils w^pe^ ;>®Either forgive thsgy 

l^w not what th^ doT TheW she 
rgpetilied with^ devotion, and wept 

0r|»lc^d for^the is^|^eriiidid the sins of our?tiip^^' 
At Inklt sheipreatfouT^lier hands, which at otbisfe , 
were mwayk aoLshe dSed,'^ 

^ Father, intd thy hands I commend my' spirit.’.” 
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is ofibeitf mode tijr adv6cs^ 

lihe> Divine 

itriptureSf liTOdfert ^ guardisaiship which 

lifts been eci^ex^elM I3t>d over this precious 

record of to mm. But this con- 

serve4iVi^etM4^ orersight kas uot^ as 

is^ai^'to be mjj^iied, been restricted to the 
^eariSt'rtftgsIS dl tti history, for it is equally ap- 
"^psra^ii^ present age. The evidences and 
veracity and perfect trust- 
weAhhle^t df the bible are the accumulation of 
<^tiiries, blit never have their increase been so 
so striking as during the past few years. 
'Xtosh %itneBBes for God’s book are continually 
jirtwting up ; from old libraries ; from the ’many- 
ledved strata of the earth’s crust; from the 
tombs and palaces of ancient monarchs; and 
froni the very dust of death and desolation ; all 
of them being cl^ur and unequivocal in the testi- 
"mony they bear To a few syllables of the 

uangua^ of Egypt we have recently given heed 
in our sketches of the life of .Joseph. With the 
Voluminous testimony of the great Assyrian 
capital, which for so many centuries' had been 
almost dumb, our readers are generally familiar ; 
at length, however, new voices, witnessing for 
G-od and for the more ancient portions of the 
bible', are coming up to us from the wilderness 
bf Judeft and the scathed shores the sea of 
deftbh. Memorials, it is said, have there been 
'^scdvered of structures and cities Contempo- 
raneous with Abraham, the friend of God, and 
which, thus surviving all^ the ravages of time, 
tliq mutfttions of society, and the vicissitudes of 
throughout a period of more than thirty 
'centuries, now serve to authenticate ^he earlier 
tie]!‘ipttLre histories, and deepen ^ur faith in the 
^ true savingo of God,’’ 

It wiB no doubt appear surprising to many 


^persons that the visible vestiges of the Penta- 
^ poUt, which, according to M. de Saulcy, are still 
extant on the sites of those long-perished cities, 
have escaped the attention of travellers 
to loi^ a period, and that it should have 
bton left^ior a Erench savant^ in the' middle of 
the ninetoenidi qdntury, to reveal their existence 
to the antiquarian and the religious worlds. 
Theto hf’^cbxwss^dly cansidcrable force" in this 
' -*• — yet the same tiling might have been said 
iing the long*iiited^ and forgotten relics 
toveh, and other etuitem cities of the 
Id ftg^« Such on objection, in the latter 
ctuse,^We now knoVr to be untenable, and there- 
fore ^1 it Would be ^ually unwito^ on 
/bcw groundi9» to toiect the alleged 
lea ixd tfce shores m toi Dead Sea in de- 
-toeh an insufficient plea. The hahd 


view: 


:of Ptovidewe i8<clearlv recognigifi^e, ne^ only in 
.the preseiyation and (hsclosUrcJS hoary 

xnementoesjof the past, hut equa%tolU the rw^^^ 
at which the foot of the explorer has been di- 
rected to their abiding*jplaoe. Mor^ singularly 
enough, it has la^pened; at a period^^ when the 
historical eluent, of the word of God has- been 
more especially exposed to assault and inuendo, 
that these remarkable and cumulative attestations 
to the strict fidelity of its chAnicles of past 
events have been brought to light, thus serving 
to confound the infidel scomer^^ strengthen 
the confidence of the sincere believer. 

But other reasons^ besides the abstract one of 
theDivine arrangement, are not w^anting, adequate 
to accouAt for the non- discovery of thp remains 
of the cities of the plain. Among these may be 
enumerated the paucity of competent travellers 
who have visited the region, and who, even when 
they have undertaken an excursion to this deso- 
late locality, have almost always pursued one 
unvarying beaten track — the brief space of time 
generally spent on the spot — the unsettled and 
dangerous state of the country, involving the 
necessity of engaging a large body-guard of 
Arab guides and protectors, as well as the pay- 
xient of large sums of money to propitiate the 
numerous tribes of Bedouins through whose 
respective territories the traveller is bravo and 
daring enough to adventure. When to these 
considerations are superadded the ^natural diffi- 
culties, perils, and discomforts of the journey ; 
the broken, shattered, and dislocated aspect of 
the shores, rendering it so exceedingly difficult 
to distinguish between the calcined fragments 
of fallen rocks Which are strewed about in all 
directions, and the time-worn remains of ruined 
edifii^'es; the impossibility of procuring provi- 
sions, and ofttknes even water, to support nature 
in a chinate insalfibrious and almost tropical as 
regards heat, and through a journey embracing 
I a circuit of from ^20 to 150 miles ; it will cease 
j to appear a strange thing that the inconsider- 
able and weather-bleached vestiges of the doomed 
cities should not have earlier revealed them- 
selves to our scientific* spies and roving tourists, . 
The principal cause, however, of the true sites of 
the cities in question having hitherto eluded, all 
I research has arisen from the <nrciimstance that 
nearly eveir traveller, imtB De has 

lookea for the ruins where th^ we]se]:ii6$^^' bo^be 
found, namely, in the submj^ed:bed,<of . the sea 
itself,^ The soundings of American expech-:, 
tion in 1848^have finidly Wet tlm^Aquesibipn at 
rest, at leas^ as far as regards toe: norihern and 
Iftigest portion of toe lake, wMcb to 

f be depressed to to© dppto of 180D ,feet below 
^ the ,, stnrface of ■ |h© WSter. IfO/ ih^cations of 
ruins wesro anywhere met with ^dp; Ihil'iCQmparar 
tivriy smooth face of the sP^bed, Giiidto by 
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tMa-i^portant the lVeuiA pariy, headed 

by t)e Sauky, who followed abotdj^two yeaa» 
afterwards, 'directed their ^tention especially 
tlie entire lyestem coastj toil whicn,a« the reward 
of their intelligent an^ ffiligfeni exploratioiM^ they 
discovered ruins and identified sites to which we 
shall presfentiy more parfcfeularly refor. ' 

Meanwhile, in order to qualify ourselves "to 
appreciate the evidence in favour of these start- 
ling discoveries, it may be well to adv^ for a 
few moments to the notion, until lately almost 
universally Rutertained, that thh relics of the 
divinely-destroyed cities, if in existence at all, 
were to be sought for at the bottom of the lake. 
This deeply-depressed bed was snppesed to have 
sunk down, by the agency of earthquakes,' at the , 
period of the d^adfui catastrophe recorded in the 
nineteenth chapter of Generisi and to have been 
overwhelmed with the waters of the Jordan, 

' which, instead of, as heretofore, flowing south- 
wards through the midst of a luxuriant plain, 
now naturally rushed into the awful chasm thus 
suddenly created, where they have ever since 
remained. Now, not only is this opinion regard- 
ing the sites of the citi«?s imsupported by the 
results of recent examinations, but it finds no 
sanction whatever in the word of God ; indeed, 
nearly all scriptural references to the terrible 
event are quite irreconcileable with such a 
supposition. De Saulcy, in his voluminous 
work, enters largely into this part of the subject, 
and, to our minds, with complete success. A 
more concise vi^w of the scripture textual argu- 
ment will be found \n a very excellent compen- 
dium of this deeply iqferesting subject, which 
has lately appeared from the* pen of Mr. W. 
Elfe Tayler * — a work which, to any one de- 
sirous ol* acquiring a general knowlecjjgc of 
Dead Sea curiosities and associations, ydU save 
the expenditure of much fi-bour and^time in 
searching lar^r and more costly volumes. ^To 
clear up a point of this kind will be a matter of 
interest to many minds, and we accordingly 
give the following passages from Mr. Tayler’s 
valuable manual. ' 

‘ The inspired writers nowhere state that the 
destroyed cities, Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, and 
Zeboim, ^ere overwhelmed by water. So far 
from this, we are tol(f that the actual element 
em|3ioyed ' in their destruction was fire ‘ Then 
' the Dord rained upon Sodom and i^on Gomor- 
rah bnmstfliie and fire from the liord out of 
heaTOn ;; s^ overthrew.^ those dties, and all 
the the inhabitants of the cities, 

and that which grewnpon the graund.'V Now, 
although the circumstance is by no moans, 

Ve^jtiges of Divioe U^ciigeance ; or, the Deatf Sea . 
and jthe Cities of the; Plalh. William Elfe Taylier. 
Lctidon : ,1854. ! ’ . 


. , . the Lordy.JhatxM 

ci^B of the '|dim 1^7 Spd shoMd 

afl^rwarda inimdate the ewml . 
still'iido^. eppear at least sUt^ 

SB akogetbier mmeeeaealy act^ 

1'•1ito’ate not left to this mate ptestfin]^ 

4 ment in considering tins intorestiiii^ 

In other pfuts ci the scriptures we 

referencesf made to the mode and ini 

of the destruction of Sodom and the 
of the plain, aud here no hind of' 
made to -irater. On the contrarr, expreasiona i 
are employed' which, it must he con&SBed. 
wpiild.he altogether out of place on the suppo> 
sition so prevalent nowra-days, that the site and^^ 
ruins of 'the JPentmolis nowl^ at the ho^toin of^ 
the Dead Sea. The f(dlowing axe the pnjnoipal 
passages referred to. 

“ Moaes, when threatening the laraelit^virith 
Divine chastisement, in the event of their . dis« 
obedience . to the commands of Ood, predicts , 
■that their whole land shall be ‘ brimstone and 
salt, and burning,’ *that shall not. lie * sewnno^;: 
^car, nor any grass grow therein, like \ 

throw of Sodom and Gomorrah, 4-ditia|i;i'ind ! 
Zeboim, which the Lord overthrew in ,})ia 
aud in* Mis wrath.’ (Dent. xiix. 28 .) • as Is.' 
generally believed, the waters of tho; Dead Seat’^ 
overwhelmed the region in which these cities', 
once stood, then, surely, there: is . no kind: of 
propriety in comparing to such, a i^on a land 
of ‘brimstone and salVand buriiing, t^bat ia not . 
sown, etc. . , . 

“ Again, in Jeremiah we read::; *4n in the 
overtMow of Sodom and Gkrmorrah, and the 
neighbour cities thereof, saith the Lord, no man 
shall abide there, neither shall a. seni.df man 
dwell in it.’ (Jer. xlix. 18.) Now, eertamly,'^:^ 
city lyinf ' ’ ’ ’ '' ' ' 

sea, 13< 


submerge beneath the watero of A'‘» 
f^t, in depth, is a strange in^^ge.tQ^: 


uSe in describing simply the. ruined -and desert',^ 
condition to which God was about to, st^dud© 
Babylon, The language possesses 
propriety and force on tbe .suppositiott ' • 

cities of the plain were, trhen the prophj^ of ' 
Jeremiah was, uttered, in a stftte of 
and desolation, than if ,th<ty wero far the 

vision and knowledm of msp^nd,. ^gidph^ 
beneath the watefs of thc; es^jaltie la%e, , 

“ A,mos, too, says: have overthrown some 

of you as God overthrew Sodom and,€)omerrah ; 
and ye. were as. a *fire-hrand plue])^ ont of ttie 
bluing, ...yet, have ye not retumsd^dntc me, 
sai& the Lord.’ (Amos iv. 11.) mention 
.ic^ wnt^ . as a mMns of opsibnietiion, l^t 
i^pty.nf fire. ... , » , 

, *f^^antah;46d<u^:*t‘ TberdEl^ as I lire) 
isaijdi,,^ Lordod'lM’Btif,, iihe Qod o^ Israalf 
J^oah. ahallt he,<aa. Sodom, and <t}ie obildrenj 
as Gomorrak.-V (^ph. ii 8.^ No 
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matter of fact, ddir . - 

tlaat Moab and Amiipioii^ ^t wh^ thik 

'jfrppl^ecy received ite were not 
' eegidphed beneath . tbie wal^ of - a yeet eea; 
l^nee it may be inferred, that nei- 

i^r were Sodeni exposed to this 

Ijdlpwi of oVerthirflir^i^ words that follow 

are i^till mfl|fe ^be question at issue, 

and prove M as any' language 

can, tl^ the cmea of Sodom and Gomorrah 
th© timd: of the prophet, lying in a 
state of ruin and desolaktipn on the mce^ of the 
ea^h> aoill tlMt the ground formerly trod by the 
ii^abli9lit|l dt those devoted cities was covered 
producing, as the result, nothing 
b^l^lbr^ than noxious weeds. The whole verse 
is as follows: ‘Therefore as I live, saith the 
^ of hosts, the God of Israel, Surely Moab 
&hW b& as l^odom, and the children of Ammon 
ll$)sGninorrah» 6ven the breeding of nettles, and 
S^dtpits, and a perpetual desolation : the residue 
of my people Baall spoil thei^, and the. remnant' 
of Jny people shall possess them.* When vt 
s)iall DO jdiscovered that nettles are produced at 
the bottom of the sea, as well «as on the surface 
of the ground, then we will allow that^ t^e con- 
demned cities of the plain may be engufohed 
ujPider the waves of the asphaltic lake. Until 
then we must .continue to believe that the no- 
tion, though lung and universally prevalent, is 
exposed to the Whole tqpor of sacred writ, and 
nq kind of foundation in actual ftict. 

“ Lastly, what dO: we find in the new testa- 
ment ? in the second epistle of Pete^ we read 
And taming the cities of *Sodom and 
moxtah into ashes, condemned them with an 
overtlwrow/ v And, in the gospel of St. Luke, 
our Lord says (xvii. 29)— But the same day 
that Lot Went out of Sodom, it rained hre and 
biriwton© from heaven, and destnoyed them all.* 
This phowd that St. Peter, and what is far more 
conclusive stiJh d^esus Christ himself, ascribed the 
catastrophe of the cities condemned under the 
cu^e tp the fire showered upon them by the 
hand of God. JjTeitfier the one nor the other 
ever aUudod to the .waters of the Dead Sea. 

‘‘ The testimony of holy writ, therefore, is 
decidedly in favOpr of the opinion that the 
Dead always taisted where it is. Not a 
aingle passage con be found in, the whole bible 
Wfoch asi^'ts or iijiplies that the Dead Sea 
its existence to the catastrophe of Sodom, 
'(^fthat the condemned icitiea of the plain now 
die beneath tha Wf^tege of that deadly 

laker* ^ ‘ . 

In addition to < this clear tel^timony of the 
ecriptuiw^j^ meam striking passages are td be 
jinet wittuani Avriteits— -such as Josephus, 

St^^^aboy of the same view. 

3^ Jewish hittm^ indeed, who, there is abun- 


thlbt eyid^ne^ in his work to show^ .whs 
plMonsUy acQuamted with the ‘ i)ead Sea terri- 
tory, explicidy declares that, “ traces of the 
heavelily fire and vestiges of thO five cities are 
stUl to 6e seen t^re ; ' and 'all that I have, related 
respecting the o£ Bodom,** he continues, 
“ is entitle to the full credibility due to things 
we have witnessed with our own eySS.’* 

Having thus cleared the ground of- the preli- 
minary ^difficulty which by some minds might 
have been felt^, regarding the probable site of 
the ruins in question, we shall be* better prepared 
to appreciate the merits of De Saulcy’s alleged 
discoveries, to which wo hope to refer, in a more 
detailed mS9mer, in a future number. 




THE SUCCESSFUL PLEADEES. 

A JFACT FltOM KEAIi LIEE. 

A POOB serving-man lay on his bed, no longer 
able to work, nor even to feed himself. His 
limbs shook under him, and his hai^ds refused to 
obey his will. He was helpless, and he would 
have been hopeless, but for the happiness of 
belonging to the family of a man of faith. 

His master was a Gentile, living at a time 
wiien God .had not as yet made any covenant 
with us “ sinners of the Gentiles.** He belonged 
to a heathen and idolatrous nation. He w as a 
commander over some of the soldiers whom the 
emperor of Eomc had sent into Judea, to 
keep that conquered’ but rebellious province 
from revolt. But though a ‘t stranger and a 
foreigner** by nature, through grace he had 
been “made ni^.” U© loved God’s ancient 
eople, and had freely given of his 'substance to 
uild an edifice for the worship of the true Q od. 
He wis also a believer in tho' messiahship of 
Christ. ',lIo had1ie!jy"d of the miraculous works of 
the Loiyl, ,and doubted not that he -was both 
able and willing to heal his paralyzed servant. 

The sick man coisild not come for himself, for 
he could not move hand or foot. Perhaps he 
had no faith in Jesus himself, no beEef in hi^ 
power, no desire to apply to him. But his$ 
master had both the will and the poWer. He 
believed in the Saviour himftelf, and' ho doubted 
not his willingness to ^extend his‘ grace to 
others. Accordin^y, he applied fo the Lprd ; 
he expected an answer of peaces aapid he obtained" 
it. The gracious Saviour no adonet Efeard his 
request,” than h© granted it. Hfe ; immediate 
reply to the petition thy ; and as 
thou hast b&'eved, it done^ uhto theei” 

And when the cenjuridn returned hoiWi he 
found his^pooi: afflicted servant perfectly restor^ed 
to health. ' ■ ■ ' * 

These thougbt» '/^rO Suggested by hearing 
lately the follow^g aoeotiiit of one who had the 
centuriou’t faith, and received the centuribh’® 
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answer.; Mr. J. was a Christian ^ati3:»rw|LO 
two brothers ; dne^ like himself, was a if^rVant 
and minister o£Uk)d^ the other wcms au officer in 
the army, who,' nnhap]gily,jwas hardeise^ m oin 
and infidelity,, and resisted for more than flVe 
and twenty years the prayers, the exhortajtionsi 
the tears, and the example of his loving and 
faithful relatives ; so that their faith concerning 
him had long' languished,^ wd they more and 
more feared thaf God had given him over^unto a 
reprobate mind. > 

At length, t^bowever, Mr* J. ohce more felt 
his heart stirred up to pray earnestly for mercy 
to his poor brother ; and, remembering the 
words, “ this kind can come forth by nothing 
but by prayer and fasting,’’ and feeling the 
inveteracy of his brother’s case, he resolved, with 
God’s help, to give a whole day and night to 
this object, fasting during a period of twenty^ 
four hours, and shutting himself up in his study 
in earnest prayer. 

The next day he felt his heart greatly lightened 
of its burden, and he wrote to his Christian 
brother, telling him hovr he had been led to 
pray for poor William, and how much he felt 
strengthened to believe that the Lord had a 

5 )urpose of mercy towards this poor lost sheep# 
iis brother, Alfred, wrote him in answer — 
Jlcury, it is of no use to pray any more for 
Williau* ; he has sinned away his day of grace, 
and there is no hope for him.” Still Mr. J. con- 
tinued to hope and pray on; and not ifiany 
more days intervened, when, the family and 
sc^rvants being all assembled for family worship, 
the postman brought anojher letter from Alfred, 
to this effect.; “ Dear brother, you were right, 
and I was wrong : William is converted !” 

Mr. J. could read no more ; but, falling on 
his knees, with the tears streanring do his 
cheeks, praised the Lord alouif for hisgogdness, 
before bis wondering family. His. orother^ 
letter went on thus : — The #ery day you had 
devoted to prayer and fasting was that on which 
it pleased the Lord to^ lead the heart of our 
erring brother to see himself a lost sinner ; to 
humble himself before his offended God, and to 
seek his grace.” His anguish was described as 
extreme. He who liad hitherto felt no need of 
mercy, now thought ixe had sinned beyond for- 
giveness. He supposed, at least, that he must 
amend his life before he could ask it. In the. 
midst of his troubles, however, the Spirit of God 
recalled to His^mind the words of a hymn which 
long befcrp. had beeix presented ^to him by his 
godly relatives ^ 

. Come ye sinners, heavy laden, ’ 

, Lost and mined by the fall, 

; If^ou tarry till yon re better, 

You will uiVer Come at all. . 

' , Not the tighteoUs r 

Sinii«ii*R ilesus ^itie to call !*' 
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^ Badomr^ed by these : sd> 6^ and 

so opportunely remembeiied, he to cast 

himself at once, on God’s mercy ih CSinst Jesus,' 
imd at length found joy and peace ^ 
soul on finished work V^ hia - 
Nor was this change transitoty ; 
he renounced this evil world; and SJi 
and vanities of his former life, and 
to walh during his remaining days 
adorn the doctrine of God his aavinii# hip. 
things. He now sleeps in Jesus,, having 
his course, and kept the $aith* \ f' ? r 

This little narrative is but one atetmgst'inuu- 
merable instances of the success m prayer 
offered by the hcHever for tlae poor sinner, Buti' 
reader, perhaps you have need to come to Jesus^ 
for yourself. It is not your brother, but your- 
self, that is dead in trespasses and sin. It is 
not your servant’s body that is sick of the palsy, i 
but your own soul that is weak, and belplesS; * 
and dying of an incurable disease, Shall a man 
15ve his brother’s '|du 1, and you care not for 
your own ? Shall another care more for his 
servant’s body than you care for your’ own 
soul ? If your servant were sick, probably you 
Would bg willing to put yourself to some trouble 
and expense to get him cured, especially if h© 
had been, and might be again, a valuable and 
faithlul servant to you. But what servant can ‘ 
be of the value to you that your own precious ' 
immortal soul is ? And yet, thodgh immor*. 
tal, it is dying eternally for want ‘ of Jesus’s 
help. None other can cui;^— none "other can 
save it. • ■ . * 

You know what the Lord Jesus said unto the i^ 
centurion, “as thou hast believed, so b€> it don© ' 
unto thee,” and so it was ; returning home, he 
found that his servant’s disease had left him, 

I and that was in perfect health; And thus 
the Lord says pnto you: “According to your 
faith be- it unto you.” If you do only believe 
that Jesus is able and willing to ^ve you, and,, 
cast yourself upon him, all weary ana heavy- 
laden as you are, you will find that indeed' fe* 
is both able and willing : you will have peace 
in your soul, and wm find, yoiurself " made 
whole. 

And bven if, unhappily, you should be ah old 
and ' hardened sinner, uke the ’ old officer, the 
true history of whose conversion you have been 
reading, you see that it is ne?i^r too latS to turn 
fo the Lord. He had fortmed himself in his 
infidelity, and hod grown grey-headed . in the 
service of Satan, and yet he was n^t ham, 
not too old to become like a little child, and fall 
at the feet of J^us, confessing his sins. 

It fe right to a^ that ivery word, of the above 
narrative is, strictly truOf and was re^v^ by 
the . writer from the Ji|>8 of’ the principal 
in it. 
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NOT HAVING 
SEEN, WE LOVE/' 

** Mother,'' inqiiired a little girl, 
'vrliose kind parent had just been 
telling her about the duty of loving 
<Ood, “I have never seen God — how 
11 love him?" 

Her mother promised an answer another 
A few days after, she received a parcel 
.Ml a kind friend who bved a great way off, 
In which was epelosed a small packet for the 
little girl." It contained a beautiful picture- 
book. The child 'took it, and was for a long time 
taken up in turning over the leaves, and look- 
ing at the pictures; at length she exclaimed — ** Oh, 
mother, howl do |ove thb goUi lady who sent me this 
book!" 

" But you never saw hdr, my dear," said her mothe.. 

" No, mother/* slie replied. « 

Then how can you.lov# her?" 

** Why/^ S^d she, ** Dedb^b Ae sent me UiF» beautiful 

presenitrA ' ^ 

obeerved her mother, you askyd me the 
other ‘ ‘ - 

seen. 

you never 
present, 
why can 

Childi 
JPood, di 
every h 
daily blessings 
from God mfiat 
are ' 
not 

loved tim wrid, that he gave his oaly-begjSlten Sou, that 
whosoever believeth in him might sfbt perish, but have 
everlasUng life." Such kindness should win all our 
hearts. I can never think of Jesus coming into the world, 
and suffering and dying for sinful man, without feeling 
ifiiU of love and gratitude to him. Oh, seek to know him, 
and love and serve hjm whom, not having seen, we 
love. ^ 


you could love God whom you had nevar 
tell sue you love this kihd lady, though 
h^, because she ha^ sent you a nice 
surrounded by {argents fiom God, 
e him fof his prmnm?*’ 

surrounded' by the gifts of God. 
bomfortahie home, Xmd friends, 





"lOTa-rTTLE BOY’S FAITH IN GOD, 

‘ I verj poor. 

Who ftmf small children hod ; 
{Thejpl^t W09 but SIX years old— 

, ^ A lad. 

And wary hard" thsff 'widow toiled 
|i To fged her bhildnen four; 

Hbbest Jcfy^ the 

^"IJhough shjs was Very poor. 

iri laboiw ahe Would leave her home, 
jcsblldren xhust lie fed f 
id was she whqii buy 

lling's-worth of bljead. 


And this was all the cbildrfn had 
On any day to eat ; 

They fiiank their water, ate then bread. 
But never tasted meat. ^ 

One day the snow was falling fast, 

And aievcing was the air ; 

1 that I wouhl go and see 

How these poor children were. 

El*e long I reached their cheerless home, 
'Twas searched by every breeze 5 

When, going in, the eldest child 
I saw upon his knees. 

I paused to listen to the boy— 

He never raised his head ; 

But still went on, and said, Give us 
This day our oaily bread." ^ ' 

I waited till the ch3d was done, ^ 

Still listeniM gs bef ttrayad ; 

And when he rose, f iSAl Why 
The Lord's 

« Why, sir," saidte, '•* 

My mother went awagr« * ^ . 




She wept, because she rnd.^^^ — 

No bicad for us to^dniy; j 

She said we children idW Wupt sliSwe 
Our father being d^f ” . 

And then 1 told her rji^Jto dry, ^ 

For I oonld get sottdt oiesfi!. 

‘ Our fidhet,* pbr, ijfoprayer^^lJ^ns, 
Which ma^ that h^ 

As we have JBfi kinl^lher hmk 
Would oar 

And then, ybu knob* the prayer too, 

- Asks^d for brerikioaiA day ; 

So ib the «6mdr, . 

« And that's what ttiiSnepnyJ* 

1 quickly left|hat wretched room. 

And weiiP with hasty foet ; 

And very Soon was back again 
With food eiioi^h to eat. 

** I thought God heard me," said the boy , 
I answered u ith a nod ; 

I could not speak, bu^ muck 1 thought 
Of that boy’s faith in God. 


WHY DO YOU LOVF T^E SAVIQUR? " 

A TEACHER once inquired of a little who was very 
ill, " Do you love the SaViohriF ** fthibk I do/' said 
she. ** And what rdasoh hdVe you for thinking; that you 
love him?" "Becauaa/^ she replied, ** 1 love nis word, 
1 love his hpqsei I loi«e h^l l^aple, ai^ 1 believe that he 
loves me/' . . x. « " . f ^ 1 

“tf we tb« ^Vlour love, 
mltebp Mrfbdly Word ; 

Thus do his humlile followers proVe 
Allegiance to thmr Lord." 


THE 
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IffTlLLIAM UILKE BEPOBE THE EXAHININO COMHlXTHE< 


WILLIAM MILNE. 

WiLiiiAM Milnjb was born in the parish of 
Kennethmont, in Aberdeenshire, in 1785. He 
was but six years old when his father died, and 
his education was that of a Scottish peasant. 
Until he was twel^ years old, he was pro- 
verbially wicked — « an amateur in blasphemy, 
often laflixching his herding-staff with furious 
curses after a stragglhig sheep ^ or cow. WTien 
in his. tenth year, however, whilst travelling at 
mid-day between two com fields, the thoi^ht 
of hell drove him- to prayer for the first time. 
When in about his thirteenth year he became 
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to 

was 


E EXAHININO COJaMXl-iTKtti 

partially reformed and soon afterwards b^an 
attend a Sunday evening school, which vi— 
opened in the neighbourhood. The chief feature 
of this school appears to have heem the mode by 
which the pupils were fauij l i a r ized 'Wth the 
Bcriiitures. They had to search out and to com- 
mit to memory all the proofii of any given point 
in doctrine or duty. This c^pli^ 
have produced a salutary influenW upon the 
mind of th© shepherd boy, although he tells us 
that Ms increase in know&dge'puffed him up 
with pride. Sometimes,” he says, “ I used to 
walk iiome from the school alone, about a 
over the brow of a hiU, praying all the way. At 

Phxob Owe Pewsy. 
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this time I began the woi^ship of Crod^ in my 
motber'B Snvily, and also held some meetings fot 
prajer, \^ith my sistei’s and other children, in a 
barn that belonged to the premises.” But, he 
adds, ‘‘notwithstanding this change in iiiy out- 
ward conduct, I fear that I was all this time 
acting under the influence of ^elf-righteous prin- 
ciples and the inadequate -views which he 
appears to have had of the nature of the atoning 
work of Christ, renders this fear hut too pro- 
vable. 

It is difflcult to assign th(3 exact dates to tlie 
various steps in the spiritual history of William 
Milne at this period of his life, and .therefore wo 
must prodeod somewhat suiiunarily. Unable to 
obtain a place of retirement elsewliere, he often 
knelt on a piece of tvirf in a shec'peote, and many 
were the hours spent in this rustic oratory. Jt 
was his lot to live at this time in a family w^here 
religion was considered a fit subject for ridicule. 
His employment, however, had some j^eculiar 
advantages, not the least of which was tliat*it 
allowed him to iriake hoolts his constant epm- 
panions. Often did ho sit on the brow of a lijll, 
reading the lives of the Covenantors, and longing 
to be honoured* to bear a like testimony to that 
of these Scottish martyrs* He fell info ueep dis- 
tress of mind, and prayed, as ho tells us, “ ten or 
lifteen firaes a-day,” in the hope of attaining to 
that peace which he soon found. Betiring to a 
solitary amphitheatre amidst the hills, he dedh 
catod bimseif to Cod. But let it iiot be assumed 
that tne religion of the youthful shepherd was a 
mere romailtic enthusiasm. He wa^au earnest 
Sunday-school teacher, and he also established 
winter evening prayer-meetings in the destitute 

E ts of tlie parish. “With a few young tnen of 
mind, he visited from house to house, praying 
and eemversing with the poor. ^ 

William Milne had spent hfjnrs itl the winter 
evenings in prayer for the coming of Christ’^ 
kingdom, before he thought seriously of be- 
coming a missionary. A conversation with a 
friend, who told hhn that a brother of his -vvas 
contemplating a missionary life, drew his atten- 
tion to his owui duty with r|jjgard to missions. 
He prayed for guidance, ho consulted. Christian 
friends, and be applied, through two ministers, 
to the London Missionary Society. A committee 
was appointed at Aherdeen to examine the 
young candidate, ^aiid when he first presented 
himself, most of them were afraid “ that he would 
?idt do.” One minister proposed that he should 
go out mechanic, rather than as a mis- 

sionary. ‘^Anything, anything,” was liis reply, 

“ if only engaged in the work. I am willing to 
be a hewer of wood, ‘or a drawer of water, in" the 
temxile of ri\y God.” Ho was sent hack for a 
month to reconsider the ‘‘step which he proposed 
to take. . He then wrote to the coimuittee, who 


I immediately sent him word to preparo to go to 
Englaiul *Tliia would be, apparently, towards 
the close of the year 1809. 

Mr. Milne’s appearance before the presbytery 
of AlKjrcleen has another anecdote connected 
with it which our artist has represented on our 
title-page. The incident is thus told in the 
biography of one of his fellow-students : — “ Tlio 
gentlemcu were astonished when the lad pre- 
sented himself in «*i highland^ cap, and otlier 
articles of dress, little corresponding with aspi- 
rations for literary fame. ‘ Manjudgeth by the 
out-^vard appearance,’ and’ in 1[lii.s case the 
evidence was decisive. He was soon ordered lo 
•wuthdraw,«and after some severe animadversious 
on the gentleman who had sent him, it ^\'as at 
^onco agreed to send him home. Before tlio 
youth was called in, Dr. Philips expressed his 
regret that before deciding his late they had not 
asked him to engage in prayer. On entering the 
room again they requested him to pray. He in- 
stantly fell upon his knees, andaddressed Godwitli 
such luimility and fervour, expressing at the same 
time such thouglits and^sentiments as surprised 
the gentlemen presont. When they arose from 
their kuoes, they looked at each other, and at the 
Jad, and felt ashamed.” 

William Milne HOW became a student in the 
missionary seminary at Gosport, and as he liiid 
before sliown that his sympathies for the hoa-IlK'n 
did not lead liim to neglect those Immediaicdy 
around'Jiim, so it was here. He was a laborious 
evangelist in the villages of ITampshiro. Tlio 
success of the South Sea mis^ons drew his heart 
towards the sunny islands of the Pacific, hut Le 
remained silent, and®in. this he acted wisely. 
God designed him for a wider sphere than lliat 
to which his heart tended. Eor moral heroism, 
and for distinguished success, perhaps no p«*ige in 
the History of missions is more glorious tliaii 
«that whhdi narratc'S tlie labours, the ])crils, and 
the triumphs of Pojynosiau missionaries. But it 
seems uiireasoiiaDlc to compare the scattered 
islanders of the South Sea with the hundreds of 
millions who all read the written character of 
China. ’ 

Having previously married, our missionary 
sailed from Portsmouth on the fourtli of Sep- 
tember, 1812, for the Cape of Good Hope. JIc 
touched also at the Isle of Prance, and here ho 
collected tlie principal facts upon which the 
Madagascar mission was based. On the fourtli^ 
of July, 1813, he reachedtMacao, and 'vvas wel- 
comed by Morrison — a name dear to the friend 
of missions. Here, however, his stay was short, 
for he was ordered to quit the place, and, accord- 
ingly, on the twentieth, he went in a boat to 
Canton. To remain tliere constantly would havo 
entailed separation from his wife, since no 
females were permitted to reside there, and 
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would also have Involved a risk of attracting the 
notice of the Chinese government He, there^ 
fore, went on a tour to some of the Chinese set- 
tlements in the Indian Archipelago, taking a 
Chinese printer and a number of Chinese new 
testaments and tracts with him. On the fifth of 
Septeinber, 1814, he again reached China, and as 
it appeared impossible for him to settle there, 
Malacca was cjjiosen as the head-quarters of the 
mission. Accordingly, ho embarked with his 
wife on the seventeenth of Apyil, 1815, and in 
August a school was commenced with only five 
scholars, on the same day on which the first 
number of a periodical in the Chinese language 
w[is published by this indefatigable? missionary. 
Ho had a translation of a part of the old testa- 
ment in hand, besides schools, and the monthly 
magaziiio just referred to ; aad his own know- 
ledge of the language was such as to render daily 
study necessary. On the Sunday morning he 
preached in t ho Dutch church, in the native 
tongue. The houses, shops, and vessels were 
visited, and the cl|iims of Christianity were 
brought before their inmates. In the spring 
and summer of 1816, ho Composed a little work 
which w^as called ‘‘The Youth’s Catechism,” and 
in tlie month of July he completed the transta- 
tion of Deuteronomy. On the third of No- 
vember, the Chinese convert, Lcang-Afa — so 
w’cll known to those w‘ho have studied the his- 
tory of missions — w^as baptized by Mr. Milne. 

In May, 1817, the first number of the Indo- 
Chinese Qleane:* appeared, and in August Mr. 
Milne sailed for China, partly on account of 
his own health, and paiily on gccount of that of 
his wife, who had preceded him in July. His 
labours in the translation of the scriptures were 
continued in China, and he arranged with Dr. 
Morrison what books of the* old tcietament 
to be entrusted to himself. Iji Ifebruary, 
1818, he again landed at Malacca, and in tlie 
month of November thd foundation of the 
^nglo - Chinese College "was laid. On the 
20th of March, 1819, he lost his wife — 
a woman of a true missionary spirit. IIo 
was left wdth four young children, and he ap- 
pears to have suffered very acutely. On March 
22nd he writes : “ Wont to see the grave this 
morning with the children ; they asked ‘ where 
the head and feet were,’ and played about 
gathcrii^ flow^ors. Everything seems empty to 
Jne ; what is life without one of kindred mind to 
share it with>?” Abain: “Oh! what causes of 
regret^I feel when 1 think of my beloved wife! 
What is this ? Have I be|in guilty of neglect 
in important duties to her ? llow death or be- 
reavement changes on^s view, and brings the 
mind more closely in contact with realities.” It 
is almost needless to say that these w^re the 
I’eproaches of one wdio had been a tender and 
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' aifectionate husband, Last night, he says in 
a letter to Dr. Morrison, “ I was at Bachael’s 
grave, over which the grass begins to grow’.” 

We are able to record but little concealing 
the brief remainder of the life of this devoted 
man. In March, 1822, he speaks of having ex- 
octorated much blood, and in the same month 
e tells us that he had done but little in his 
work during the last year. His end w'as rapidly 
approaching. The last entry in his journal is as 
follows : — “ April 21st. Kcinaihcd at home. 
Saturday and to-day assisted Mr. Ince in revis- 
ing a scripture catechism, which he is writing.” 
“Nature,” says Dr. Morrison, “w^as fast decaying ; 
he had yet but a few days more to linger ; and 
another hand must tell the brief tale. A^ipre- 
hending, probably, his speedy dissolution, he was 
anxious to return to Malacca. The Penang au- 
thorities very generously sent one of the govern- 
ment vessels on purpose to convey him thither. 
On his arrival at the Anglo- Chinese College, he 
W’as in a shockingly emaciated and weak state.” 

• On the second of J une, 1822, ho died. “ The 
•closing scene of this good man’s life,” says Dr. 
Morrison, “ was peace, but not joy. Those 
who possess comparatively much knowledge, 
understand best how ignorant the wisest men 
are ; and those who have thought most on the 
awful realities of eternity, are likely to meet 
death with the greatest awe. It is a serious 
thing to dip. To stand before the judgment- 
seat of Christ is an awful anticipation. And as 
it is not every good ship tliat enters its final 
haven wltli a fair wind and under full sail, so 
it is not given to every good man to have a joy- 
ful entrance into t^ S])iri trill w’orld. In that 
haven tlicrc is indeed eternal rest ; but storms 
and tempests bellow, and dark^ clouds sometimes 
gloom at the bntrance.” 

•If we are afiked what tliis missionary accom- 
})lished, we answer, he was one of the h*ad(^rs in 
the “forlorn hope” of the Chinese mission. 

He helped to prcipare a w’ay — to make a breach 
in the fortress of Chinctie paganism, through 
which it is the duty of the church to pour a 
band of folloifcs. IIo assisted in the transla- 
tion of the Scriptures into a language in which 
it is accessible to^several hundreds of millions of 
human beings. Let us assume that he did 
nothing more during his brief carear, and wo 
will ask w’here is the snfaerer at missionary 
efforts who ever effected one-millionth part^so 
much as Milne fop his fellow-men. Even 
Christians Bo0in to be in danger falling into 
serious error with regard to the assumed small- 
ness* of the effects which result in some cases 
from missionary labour. Lot them look at 
home and ask wdiat is Ihe average result of 
ministerial cftbrfc in this highly favoured land, 
■where the profession of Cliristianity is deemed 
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creditable aud is almost £dways advantageous to a 
man’s worldly interests. Nay, let each of us 
ask wlxat have I effected toward the moral im- 
provement of my race ; and when this question 
' £ answered, we shall each of us be better pre- 
pared to judge of what we may reasonably ex- 
pect from the labours of a Morrison in an 
empire of more than three hundred millions of 
souls. ’We distribute bibles and tracts, and are 
disappointed bepause great apparent results do 
not follow, fimeh expectations are most irra- 
tional, Who will assert that without some 
special interference the number of those who find 
the narrow path of eternal life will not 
always be few, as was the case in our Saviour’s 
day. And let us think of the blessings — the 
political and social blessings — which Chris- 
tianity confers upon those who never become 
more than nominal Christians. ^ If we cannot 
" Christianize a man, is it nothing to save him 
from becoming a brute ? The benefits which 
bibles and tracts confer upen society in this 
way are incalculable ; they elevate the moral tonO 
of mankind, encourage Civilization, and save us^ 
from a state of society resembling that in 
heathen countries, and if only a few are , radically 
changed by them, a great result has been ac- 
com^ishea. Let us, therefore, persevere as did 
Wm, Milnei for he met with foes amongst those 
who ought to have been friends, and leave to 
others £he easy and thankless office of criticising 
and censuring missionaries, whilst tffey laud and 
magnify arctic navigators and tropical explorers. 
We may well wonder that these complacent 
grumblers do not give up in despair, for in truth 
their absurd opp(Sitx6n m^ts with a most dis- 
heartening reception. But such attacks are 
permitted, it may be, to stimulate us to greater 
efforts, and so are*^another instance of that moral 
alchemy by which G-od so often turns dre^s 
into gold. 


TWO SCENES IN" TWO GREAT CITIES 
CONTRASTED^ 

Mobe than eighteen himdred years ago, a com- 
pany of thirteen persons migjit have been seen 
approaching the gates of the city of Jerusalem, 
whither they had come from the little village of 
Bethany, on the other side of Olivet. They 
were of humble rank, as their garb and general ap- 
pdl^noe indicated 5 but, withal, thou|;htful and 
serious, abov^the most of their equals in society ; 
while he wbo was chief among them showed a 
blended, m^esty and mildness unknown before 
among the children of men ; yet he was pborer 
than any, and could say, the “ foxes have holes, 
and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son 
of man hath not where to lay his head.” 


j 9 l great feast was at hand— one dear to the 
Jewish nation, as commemorative of the most 
wonderful deliverance that the God of heaven 
ever wrought for a people upon earth. It was 
celebrated by great public rejoicings and sacri- 
fices in the temple, but especially in the houses 
of the city at eventide, by a simple repast upon 
what was called the paschal lamb. As the way- 
farers ^came down the olive-skirted pathway of 
the hill, into the valley of Jehoshaphat, they 
who w^cre followers asked of him wbom they 
called their lord, ‘‘ Where wilt throu that we 
prepare for thee to eat the passover?” And 
he said, Go into the city, to such a manbjf and 
say unto hifti, The master saith my time is at 
hand ; I will keep the passover at thy house with 
my disciples.” l^ey obeyed, and met the man, 
whom they recoguised by his carrying a pitcher 
of water — the mark of identification assigned by 
their wonderful guide. They followed the 
stranger, who was happy to discharge the rites 
of hospitality at a time when the bouses of 
Jerusalem^ were open to^uch as came up to 
worship at the feast. He conducted them to his 
guest-chamber, a largb upper room, furnished, 
where they made ready. The streets were filled 
with busy multitudes ; the Jew from Dan met 
the Jew from Beersheha ; and as the night drew 
on, the stars broke out, and th6 silver moon 
rose in the heavens, the low murmur of many 
voices was heard among the tents pitched on the 
adjacent hills; and around the festive tables 
spread on the housetops, the, voice of song, 
from many a quarter, ascended to the God of the 
Hebrews, while myriads,, of lamps sparkled from 
their windows, indicative of the joy and gladness 
that dw'^elt within. 

But the metoing of that feast, as a memorial 
of the past and*B s^gn of the future, was under- 
stood by qone of all the multitudes who cele- 
brated it, as it was understood by him who, 
when the even wai *cbme, sat down with tlie 
twelve. ‘^With desire,” §aid he, “have i 
desired to eat this passover with you, before I 
sufier ; for I say unto you, I w^ill not any more 
eat thereof until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of 
God.” Wonderful words ! the meaning of 
which the hearers of them did but little compre- 
hend. But he who then spoke wras of more than 
mortal mould, and had come into the world to do 
and suffer what, to the last hour of J^me, and 
infinitely beyond it, would yield to the human 
race consequences full of salvation and blessed- 
ness. Significant were his acts that mysterious 
night. “As they ^ere eating, he took bread, 
and blessed it, and brake it, and gave it to the 
disciples and ^said, Tak# eat, this is my body. 
And he took the cup, and gave thanks, and gave 
it to them, saying, Drink yo all of it, for this 
is my blood of the new' testament, which is 
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slied for many for the remission of sins.’* By 
these words he showed that he was about to die, 
that his death would be a sacrifice to Grod, that 
it would atone for human transgressions, and be 
the antitype and fulfilment of m the predictive 
symbolical expiations under the economy of the 
ancient Levitical laws. Eood for deep thought 
was furnished Jyr those words. Their meaning 
was to be. ex^ained by subsequent acts and 
sufferings, and? upon them light was to be shed 
from lieaven, through supernatural teaching, 
when the mission of this “ man*of sorrows’* on 
fhe earth should have an end. As a lasting 
memento of his death and love, he appointed 
tliis simple supper to be takeil by kis followers 
in all after-time. They were to eat this bread, 
and to drink this cup, to show forth his death 
until he came. Eor of another coming he told 
them — a coming in judgment and glory — not in 
humiliation and pain. 

A beautiful and touching incident occurred in 
connection with that memorable supper. The 
master rose up and *laid aside his garments, and 
took a towel and ^rded himself*. Then he 
l)ourcd water into a basin, and began to wash 
the disciples’ feet, and to wipe them with the 
towel wherewith he was girded. But there v^s 
one who, in eastern fashion, was reclining there 
with the rest, on the couch round tlio table, who, 
Avhen his humble and condescending lord ap- 
proached him, asked, “ Dost thou wash my 
feet ? ” The man shrunk from permitting what 
he thought would be an indignity to that infinite 
superior. ‘‘ WlSat I do, thou knowest not now, 
but thou shalt know hereafter,” was the reply. 
Again said the carnest-Jieartcd'follower, w ho did 
not always weigh either his lord’s words or his 
own, “ Thou shalt never wash my feet.” “ If I 
wash thee not,” rejoined thos® lips, so full of 
sadness, wisdom, and affectJbn, ‘‘thou*hast no 
part with me.” Now convinced of lihe dutjfof 
submission, and prompted, yield by the same 
feeling that before constrained* him to resist, this 
man ofmarkedinfirmity, yet of faithful heart, ex- 
claimed with cljaractcristic fervour, Lord, not 
my feet only, but also my hands and my head.” 
All this was suggestive — it taught a lesson of 
humanity. “If I, your ’lord and master, have 
washed your feet, ye also ought to wash one 
another’s feet, Eor I have given you an exam- 
ple that ye should do as I have done to you.” 
His people were to be a loving family, and an 
interchange of kindly offices was to be a bond of 
vimon^among them. Deeper stiU went the lesson 
of that never-to-be-forgotten night, for the 
washing betokened anotjieif kind oi purification 
— one that reaches tke heart, and makes the 
subject of it “ clean ‘e^ray whit.” 

This simple story, taken from the holiest of 
books, and fraught with the most precious 
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instruction, is here introduced that the reader 
may dwell on it thoughtfully and devoutly ere 
he proceeds to peruse what follows. 

About two months ago, an old Italian, city 
was all astir with crowds, swollen by dtrtogers, 
to witness ceremonies, the fame Oi Which had 
attracted many of them from far. In tho most 
magnificent and costly edifice w^hich the earth 
now bears, were seen on that bright spring 
morning’ thronmng every avenue and’ aisle, 
thousands and thousands of eager spectators, 
while, gorgeous fittings of many colours be- 
tokened the importance attached to the coming 
pageant. In the northern transept of the 
splendid fane were galleries covered with crim- 
son and gold for the accommodation of ambas- 
sadors, princes, and nobles, in militaiy uniforms, 
sparkling with stars and orders, while hard by 
were benches, |pw beyond row, provided for the 
fair sex, who came in thick clusters, clad in 
mourning, wdth corresponding veils upon their * 
• heads. At the end was a throne under a canopy, 
ijtiH on either sidb seats arranged in curves, 
^which were gradually appropriated by scarlet- 
clad ecclesiastics, who, with their attendants, 
also attended in imposing vestments, and at 
length*ffiled up the whole space assigned them. 

On an elevated dais, covered with carpet and 
surmounted by a canopy, oppofite to the courtly 
galleries just described, were seated thirteen, 
men in white woollen djc^psses, with stockings 
and shoes of the same material, and tall white 
caps upon their heads. The right foot of each 
was barspd by an attendant, and as the multitude 
crowded together and watched the whole scene, 
there was ushered into the transept, with kingly 
and priestly state, oBte clothed in a puiple stole, 
and with a cope of dark red satin, and a breast 
plate of gilt, and a mitre of silver. With 'mards 
and servmits he approacheSl the empty throne, 
afid* there taking his seat, he cast incense into a 
thurible, and bestowed a benediction on one 
called a cardinal deacon, who forthwith chanted, 
in a tongue unknown to most, the words that 
record the washing at J^isalem we have just 
described. T^ cope was then taken off ttom 
him upon the^irone, and a towel, or apron of 
fine cloth was bound about his loins, when, 
descending, he walked towards the elevated seat 
occupied oj the thirteen men in white, numerous 
officers following to assist in the cereino^iy. A 
golden basin and ewer Ver© brought. An 
esquire poured out water. The pontiff kiyit 
down and washed one foot of each of the thir- 
teen, then kissed it ; each mall also, when 
washed, kissed the pontift’’s hand, who gave him 
a h»adsom© nosegay, followed by the pre^nta- 
4;ion of a piece of gold in a purse of crimson 
velvet. TSiis ceremony over, he returned to his 
throne, the apron was removed, au‘ assistfi^jit 
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prince, kneeling, poured water on the pontiff^a 
biaida. A cardiuol present presented a towel to 
dry them. TJie cope was resumed, a pater 
noster was intoned, and a prayer was then 
recited in conclusion. It was a scene of the 
utmost magnificence. The builditig, the assem- 
bly, the costumes, the varied colours, the glitter 
of gold, and jewels, and armour, the measured 
formahty of every movement,, the profound 
homage paid to the pontiff, and the excessive 
state with wjiich the professed act of lowHuess 
was performed, raising it into a ceremony of the 
highest honour ; all contributed to render the 
whole proceeding one of the proudest pageants 
which, in this gay spectacle-! oving world, the 
most eager child of vanity could wish to see. 

Three days after, another ceremony was 
exhibited in the same city. Early in the 
morning the streets were alive 'Vipth peasants in 
^holiday dresses, their carriages came rattling 
along bearing party after party of the better 
class ; old-fashionea vehicles, with bright red 
wheels, also enlivened the sCenc, as they cSi^ 
veyed to the most celebrated of churches those,, 
men of ecclesiastical dignity who had appeared 
in connection with the feet washing, attired in 
scarlet. Banners were hung out, and •‘tapestry 
was displayed.- Troops of military, horse and 
foot, lined the apjf roaches. At the end of the 
gteat church, bohmd the high altar, green cloth 
was laid on the paveiaent, and a ricJi carpet was 
spread over the altar-steps ; a throiie^ luidcr a 
canopy of crimson and gold stood opposite to 
the altar ; a chair of white satin wat' placed 
midway on the right hand side; boxes and 
benches for ambassadors, princes, courtiers, and 
ladies, were fitted up wherb^ space allowed ; .the 
whole enclosing a large square left vacant for 
the performance ‘of ‘'ttie ecclesiastical ceremonies. 
Thds was lined by gi&rds of noble Ramify, in rich 
scarlet uniforms, while along the nave of the 
church numbers of military were also drawn up 
in array to open an avenue for a pontifical 
procession. There was heard .the blast of 
trumpets in the di8tan\3e. Every eye turned in 
the mrection whence it came. the further 
end of the nave were presently Wen above the 
heads of the multitudes and the helmets of thyi 
soldiers, the points .of speaA and .halberds, 
together *with sacred emblems, especially a 
shining crOss, borne^ aloft. All slowly moved. 
And then emerged from between the columns a 
canopy, and under it a chair of^\state, and the 
pontiff seated in it, wearing a tiara,^ while two 
enormous feather fans spread out behind him 
like most strange and wondrous wings. A long, 
long succession of riclily-attired priests, of* dif- 
ferent ranks and orders, some mitred, sonic* 
capped, some bareheaded, ncfxt came into distant 
'View within the enclosure behind the altar, where 


at length aim appeared the pontiff himself, 
descending from liis triumphal chair, which was 
now seen to have been carried by men dressed 
in crimsons silk. Picturesque was the custujiio 
of the attendants, and the tout ensemble of the 
spectacle, at this point of' the ceremony, was full 
of those efiects, as to colour and grouping, which 
an artist might admire and copy. The pontiff 
knelt down, and then w^ent to the chair of wliite 
satin, where, enthroned as a moiiafch, and mil rod 
as a priest, he received the homage of the digiiihi.;d 
ecclesiastics in* his train; no levee of a secular 
prince surpassing his in the pomp of majesty or 
the lowliness of submission. 

Then foUewed rites and observances too nu- 
merous and minute to be here described. A^arious 
vestments were brought and put upon liim. 
Eresli sandals were fastened on his feet ; incense 
was burnt, and offices chanted; after which, in 
new procession, with a long train behind, ho 
approached the altar-steps and embraced tliri'e 
of the cardinal priests, and then knelt down, 
after which numerous utensils were brought 
in covered with silk- There was chniiting and 
bowing, men in scarloiL and purph; p:u;sing to 
and fro, and assuming various jiositions, while 
w’^^x candles of colossal size, in the ligl»t of tlie 
midday sun, were blazing round. The ])ontiir 
performed sundry genufioxioiis, and turned now 
in one direction and then another, inidtci-ing 
to himself; when, at a given signal, he up lilted 
a splendid chalice, at the sight of wliicdi tljo 
priests fell prostrate, the military guards bent 
on one knee, touching tlieir lielimds with tlio 
left hand, and pointing their swards with the 
right, towards thdmarbfe pavement, while mul- 
titudes beside, bowed themselves down to the 
earth. ^ 80011 after the strange service terminated, 
without one word being distinctly audible to any 
but the ^official atftjndaifts just by; the pro- 
cession, re-formed as at first, slowly moved down 
the nave again, bet\^ttn ranks of soldiers, till it 
Vfiuiishcd through a huge doorw^ay. Tiience the 
pontiff was carried to a high balcony, where he 
stretelicd forth his hand towards jthe people w ho 
were gathered below on their knees to receive 
his benediction, a signal favour aiiiiouiiced by 
the firing of cannon and the ringing of bells. 
Lastly two printed papers, called indulgences 
for tlie remission of jinnishmcnt in another 
world, wei’e throwni out of a window, and iell, 
eddying through the air, amidst tiie laughter 
and shouts of the multitude, not excepting the 
priests themselves, till, scrambled for by g, knot 
of ^sturdy peasants, tlie prize w*as at length 
appropriated by som# brawny fist and borne oil* 
from the spot in triumph|| 

And what,^ w’o might ask* had all those pa- 
geantries to do with the scone in the u})por 
room at Jerusalem ? AVitli the exception of tlio 
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wanhiug of feet, there id in deacriptifin, as there 
-was in reality, nothiug whatever to recall to 
mind the touchings narratives of the new tes- 
tament respecting the llifet supper of our blessed 
Lord ; yet the two ceremonies arc proclaimed to 
be cciiebrations of those acts of divine sorrow 
and love w’hicli he performed as the Itedeemer of 
mankind. Tlie pope of Homo, arrayed in regal 
s])lcndoiir, professes to be the successor of him 
wljo slirunk freiii allowing Jesus ^o w^ash his 
feet, and pretends, in the first of the pcu'forinances 
described, to imitate his example of humility. 
Ly a strange confusionlic is at once the successor 
of the s(*i’vaHt, and the pcrsoniflor of the master ; 
and Linder pretence of carrying out, the divine 
command, which enjoined on the disciples 
mntual love aiuL tlic discharge of liuniblo services 
tme towards another, h(i only mimics the divhie 
co!Klescen?;ioii, not mingling wdtli otlier disciples 
as a disciple, but treating the men before liiin as 
llii'ir lord, even in tlio a- cry article of formal 
humiliation, and mwer laying aside for ainomeiit 
the pomp and retinue of a prince. Then the 
next instant lie resumes an imperial dignity 
A\ hieli exacts the most abject homage even from 
crowiK'd heads. 

P>iit remoter as the feet-washiiig in St. Peter’s 
oil JVlaunday Thursday is from the ooiidiiet of 
the Hedeemer, or the practice of his beautiful 
lesson of Inimility to all liis people in common, 
still fui’tlier r(Mnov(‘d was the mass of EastcT 
Sunday from the Lord’s supper on that night 
Avhtm he Avas betrayed ; a picture in the transept 
of liiat simido feiTst, as the artist conceived it to 
have been, seemed to liang there as a reproacli 
of all tliis misplaced pai^ido and theatrical show 
---a shoAv that liad not tJie merit of reminding 
tlio s])(‘ctalor, in any one particular, of the 
transaction it was said to cominemoratc. * Tiie 
contrast between tlie t)eauttlul script ufe nar- 
rative and the pompous Jiomaii CatlAili?; riiii/l, 
was such as to carry with it plaiu condemm- 
ation of the latter. Most impressively did we 
leel this, as last Easter AA^’e witnessed at Home 
the scenes we have described, just in the manner 
in which they w ould arrest the attention of one 
Avho had been prepared for them in no other I 
way than by the study of the sacred scriptures. I 
W e retired from St. Peter’s with mingled feelings 
of Avonder and pity, and as w'o read, the gospel 
story of Christ’s last acts of love to his followers, 
gratefully did we think of the blessed reformation i 
in our owm country, which has restored to us the | 
divine f ereinonial purified from corruptions ; and ! 
fervoutly do we pray that every reader may by | 
faith partake of that liviflg bread .which the | 
Lord’s supper typifie^ and be freed for, ever 
from all vain formalfsih in obeying one of the 
last commands of divine authority and long- 
sulFering love. 


^ PLANTS OF SCEIPTUm 

THE ALMOim. 



f 


This tree attaijis the height of twenty feet. It 
resembles i lie peach in its leaves and blossoms ; 
but tlio fruit is oval-shaped, with a sort of doAvn 
upon its surface. Ifc is a native of Syria and 
Arabia. lu a state of blossom, it exhibits a 
beautiful appeanfruce iu this country ; but in 
(‘astern cUmes it eoincs to its perfection, wdicre 
the whole tree is yph‘iiclidly Avhite as early as 
tlio bcgfnnliig of February, AAdiich month is there 
al^v^ys a time of ^reat serenity. Haselquisi, 
A^riting from Bmyrna on the 14th of this month, 
of “ the new flowers of tho year,” says, ^‘thcr(3 
is an infinite variety of the mnunculus ficaida, 
Avitliouff /eckoning the almond tree, which is 
Avliite as snow with blossoms. Why does tho 
almond troi? expand its floAvel’S before its leaves ? 
is it not, jjerbapy, becausO its fruit, being a hard 
nut, requires a longer time to grow in ? This 
tree is tlie i#n)ainent of tfia bifi. aiacordingly it 
cannot fail' of producing quantities of fruit, as it 
blossoins^at a season when tlie weather is con- 
stantly serene, and it is not exposed to rain or 
bad vfx'ather.” Dr. Shaw calls tlio almond “tho 
most, early bearer,” and* speaks of it as flowering 
in 'Barbary in tho first month of the year, and 
yielding its fruit iu April ; and Hussell desci’ibcs 
“its ]ates^ apj^earanee in blossom,” at Aleppo, 
iu February. 

The almond has been commended in all ages 
as a wholesome and agreeable fruit;, and Lord 
' Bacon recommends its oily moisture as a nourish- 
ing diet ; and it ipay be w<5rth notice that whole 
fields and orchajds are devoted to its cultivation 
in the south of Surope. But the J ordan almonds, 
nanied after that river, have always received tho 
I highest praise ; £nd thus we read in Genesis 
I xliii. 11, that they were classed A\dth “ the best 
fruits ” of the land of Canaan, in the present 
which Jacob sent to his son Joseph. TVe may 
see mercy minted with judgment in thus pre- 
serving some* fruits and spices, scarce in Fgypt, 
to the famished Jand of Canaan ; io that the patri- 
arch could send “ a gift in secret to pacify wraths” 

Aftron’s rod — which r(5d was a branch of tho 
almond tree, and by which his title to the priest- 
hood was confirmed— was kept as a memorial 
^fbr future generations, . to commemorate the 
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contest betwe& God^s ministers and the pre-. l I will hasten iriy yr.or^ to pei^orm it.’^ Jer. 1 . 11, 
;t^nders to the priesthoodr Numbers . xvi . 1^^^ The double meaning in the Hebrew wwd 

“And Moses spake the children of. shakedy is difficult to e»ress in our translation, 

{fsrael, and every one of, their prmces ‘gavili^ In answer to the quesiaro, “ What sees^ thou 
a rod apiece, for each prihce one, aceordfi^ to Jeremiah says, ‘‘A watcher — an almond- tree.” 
their mt^iers’ houses, even twelve rods: and “Andtl will wa^h or hast^ my word,” the 
the rod of ^arou was among their rods. And Lord answers. 

l#ses laid am the rods before the Lord in the Solomon says, in Ecclesiastes xii. 5, “ The 
tabernacle bi witness. J^d it came to pass on almond-tree shall flourish thereby intending to 
the xnbrrow, Moses went into the tabernacle of express the haste with which* old age advances 
witness ; and, behold, the rod of Aaron for the upon and surprises us ; and the snow-white 
house of Levi was budded, and brought forth branches upon the bare boughs of the tree 
huds, and bloomed blossoms, and yielded / very well illustrate the hoary head, and the de~ 
almohdd.^^ Fkrkburst suggests that the chiefs j fenceless state of that period. 

Spring sounds her trump of joy around. 

The green earth echoes back the sound, 

The fields and liberated plains 
Exult in their dissolving chains. 

At ev’ry prison-door she stands, 

With keys of freedom in her hands ; 

And with a life-restoring shout, 

Suminons each captive to come out. 

The insect, lock’d within its cell, 

Stirs at her voice, and breaks its shell ; 

And birds, with renovated coats, 

Pour out their strains from lopscu’d throats ; 

The flow' ret in it» wintry bed, 

Wakes at her call, and lifts its head. 

And see the almond blossoms flrst. 

Kindle to life with sudden burst, 

Investing every leafless spray 
With wreaths of bloom and now'rets gay 
The signal giv'n, at once they sprout, 

And all impatient, hurry out. ' 

Then, beauteous in their snowy vest, 

Seem for the yearly bridal drest. 

Ah! why to sorrowful decay. 

Compare thy blossoms, fresh and gay ! 

To me they wear a hopeful hue. 

When scenes, are fresh and life is new ; 

Yet is the season of life's close 



of the tribes bore such an almond rod, as emble- 
matical of their vigilance, and that Aaron’s dead 
almond rod, that blossomed and bore fruit, was 
a very proper emblem of Him^ that first rose 
from the dead: “And as the light,” he goes on 
to observe, “ appears first to affect this symbo- 
lical tree, it was with great propriety that the 
howls of. the golden^ candlesticks (see Exodus 
XXV. 83, 34), were shaped liketalmonds.” . 
s It has been tbought, on grou^pis not slight or 
fanciful; that the buds, blossoms, and fruit 
yielded by Aaron’s rod, Byml}olized the multi- 
plication of Gk)d’s gifts to nis church, by making 
it the means of regeneration, sanctification, and 


The emblem which thy blossom shows; 

^ Is it because those blossoms white, 

Like silveibhair appear to sight ?; 

Gr is it that ol£ age makes haste, 

Aiidcleath, like thy quick bloom, conics fast ? 
Ah, well it is, in spring’s soft breath, 

To hear the vocc^of age and death. 
Anticipating autumn’s gloom, 

In early flow'rs ay d vernal bloom ! 

Oh, may we have that heav'nly grace, . 

Which youthful makes a wither’d face, 

Then shall old age and early bloom. 

Together meet beside the tomb ; 

And death restore to us again 
A youth that shall immortal reign ! 


e^caltation to -the life which is in Christ Jesus. 
And as the tree makes haste to hud, taking, as 
it*were, the first opportunity, Qnd has thought 
fit tu use it in expressing, by Jeremiah, the 
rapid execution of his judgments upon the 
people.r “ Moreover, the word of the Lord came 
unto me, saying, Jeremiah, what seest tftouP 
And I Bdii,Tvsee a rod of ap almond-tree. ’Hien 
said the L^dunto me, Thou hast well seen, and 


PRIVATE PRAYER LIKE THE DEW. 

Oh, my friends! look, as the tender dew, that falls in the 
silent night, makes the herbs and flowers to flourish 
and grow more abundmitly than great showers of rain 
that fall in the day# s^ secret prayer will more abun- 
dantly cause the swCet herbs of grace and holiness to 
flourish in the sohl than all those more open, public, and 
visible duties of rel^on, whi6h too often ai'e mixed 
with the sun and wind of pride aiid hypocrisy. — T. 
Brooks. 
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\ WORST BONDAGE AND 

FREEDOM. 

V readers may have 

/ actually Avitnessed, and all of 

them TveJi Jcnoiv irom bold but , 
f rp^trne pourbrayah, the condition of the / 
y West Indian' slave as once it was : when, 
toiling in the cane-lield, under a blazing 
sun, the blood at fever heat, he was goaded on 
by the driver’s lash; or, when dragged from 
one plantation to another, to prevent escape, 
he was loaded with chains. Some, too, in 
their travels, must have noticed dungeons in 
old castles — Naworth in Cumberland, for ex- 
ample — where, by the light of a flickering 
lamp, they have discerned a rusty staple in 
the wall, with a half ci^yde in the floor in- 
dented by the weary steps of a captive who 
spent hours, days, and years, in passing to a-n^l 
fro over the short apace for exercise allowed 
him by his iron tether. Many more<, per- 
haps, have gazed with horror on the thumb- 
screws, the spiked collars, the racks, and other 
instruments of torture, now preserved in the 
Tower of London, which vrere constructed on 
purpose, and, in times gone by, were really used 
to tear and disfigure God’« beautiful workman- 
ship — the human bod^; that so confessions 
might be wrung out from the unwilling — confes- 
^^.sioiis which often consisted in the stifling of 
truth and the utterance of falselipod. * 

Save that physical evils mi/tet ever fall Short of 
m'^al ones, rfU this illustrates, faithftilfy illdS- 
tratiss, the power, oppres^ign, and cruelty of 
sin’«.' influence upon the sinner. So does a 
sensual habit — slave-dri verflike, with whip and 
chain, urge on its victim to what is wrong, and 
hold him back from what is right. So is the 
soul held in dark imprisonment by besetting sins 
— only oscillating between vice and vice, be- 
tween crime and crime. So base and deadly 
passions distort and destroy God’s creation in 
the mind and soul, crushing out the good he has 
put there, suggesting and throwing into terrible 
expression the bad he has not put there. That 
we deal in no extravagant figures when we speak 
of men% souls as thus enslaved and tormented, 
is plain when we look at th6 libertine lashed to 
madness by* his lusts;.. the drunkard tied and 
bound by appetite; the avaricious man im- 
mured in selfishness ; the malignant exasperated 
by envy and revenge; or the thoroughly un- 


principled worldling wearing out life in a xn^o- 
tohous course of falsehood, deceit, and dis- 
honour. 

In many cases the sinner is made conscious of 
the despotism of his sin, and writhes in agony 
I under its inSictions ; but there arc also abundant 
instances in which the tyranny has so stealthily 
encircled the soul, and so much of delusion has 
been experienced, that the oppressed have 
remained, at least for awhile, insensible of their 
slavery. It is said of Napoleon, “ that he ruled 
France with a gauntlet of sifeel covered witli ' 
velvet.” Forcibly may the figure be applied to 
the influence of some of the sins that besot 
mankind. They seem for a time smooth and 
s(jft, but beneath th% deceitful exterior a terrible 
power is concealed. The velvet is, at length, 
seen thro^h, and then is felt the crushing steel. 

Yet this is far from the whole story of man’s 
moral Dofidage. Whence comes the infinitely 
more common existence of what is evil than of 
what is good ? Why does the former otow so 
readily and rapidly ? Wbv doeft^ho culture of 
the latter demand so much patlRI<?e, persever- 
ance and sel&denial ? Surely, ifrthe comition of 
man’s nature were what it was originally as it 
came from the hands of its Divine Malter, evil 
would not, as it does, so fearfully tyrannize over 
an immense majority. Dwelling on external dis- 
orders we discern an internal cause. The Scrip- 
tures recognise and explain it. We call it the de- 
pravity of ^ human nature, by which we. mean not 
the original constitution of humanity, but the 
working of humanity ; not its law, but its 
practice, for its constitution has been violated 
and its law broken. Ouri^acuities are God’s 
most noble earthly work, but the exercise of 
those faculties, under the infiuence of the will, has 
become fearfuljjf deranged ; so that we see not 
human nature as divinely constituted, but human 
nature in a state of warfare and rebellion against 
that divine constitution. The commcyiimSth of 
the soul is good, its government good, its insti- 
tutions good, its laws good^ but the* community 
of the soul is u^in arms against the government, 
trampling und^r foot its institutions and resist- 
ing its laws. In man there is a tendency to 
revolt ; in that fact we see depravity. The 
bondage of evil habits has its cause beginning 
thera. • 

Nor is this the wliole explanation of the case« 

Is there not something external to confirm the 
bondage ? Are not the customs and manners of 
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the world, influences in constant existence, of 
powerful eftect ? Do not example and persua- 
sion take a j)art in the process ^ Is not society 
encompassed by an atmosphere of temptation f 
Is not the spirit of the world something more 
than a fiction, even an operative cause worldng 
all^vcr this many-millioned-peopled earth ? 
Aim even now the end of our subject is not 
reached.. Had we nothing more than our own 
reason and observation to teach us, wo miglit 
fancy we had exhausted the theme, though left 
in perplexity in some points — tliough short of 
attaining a full explanation of the depth and 
breadth of human evil. Kcvehition makes known 
an. invisible spiritual world, girdling tliis seen 
and material one all round. Hevelation, wo say, 
makes it known, But. apart from that, there 
have been dim surmisings of superlmman agen- 
cies in all countries and times. Yes, some say, 
there have been superstitions enough of that 
sort. No doubt of it. But is there not ’some 
fact lying at the basis of all this superstition — ■ 
not giving rise to it, but giving rise to a feeling 
of mysteriouBiicss about tTie universe at large-^ 
giving rise to ia conviction that iii creation there 
is something more than we can see — giving rise 
to an impression that there is more ^oftimerco 
tlian what goes on between man and man ; and 
that there are thoughts and impulses coming to 
us through other avenues tha# the eye, the car, 
and the touehll We ai’e sure tliere is nior^j of 
truth undernealii the ahsurdilics ofjiho ignorant 
superstitious peasants of Norvv^ay than in the 
negations of a .shallow and hlijid vSradducoaii 
philosophy, which says “ there is neither angel 
nor spirit.*’ Revelation makes knowji the fact of 
spiritual beings in their relation to us, and tells 
us Especially of one arch-power, who ruleth in 
the hearts of the children of disobedience. This 
adds another step of explajiatio]i in reference to 
the great mystery of human bondage. Mali’s 
spiritual imprisonment and slavery are not fully 
accounted for by individual habits, or by common 
customs, or even by the present corruption of 
humanity. There a'lC facts in the history of 
vice and crime to , which the only key is found in 
the revelation of a devil. There are contra- 
dictions in ourselves, struggles in our souls (as 
if two persons were there another and i), 
suggesting a problem to be fully explained in 
no other way. 

But there is a deliverer. Ho is not oneself. 
Ho you say sin is voluntary; bcian is free; of 
his own will he submits to evil ; the devil wguld 
have no over him, unless he himself 

allovired it? We know it, and insist on it. 
But it must be remembered, when once wo have 
given up our liberty, we cannot regain it by our 
own power. We. may struggle and light, but 
there is no victory for us. The fly floating in the 


■ air, or buzzing among the grass, is free, hut let it 
once get within the tangles of the spider’s web, 
and it is no longer fre^ Watch it, . study it, 
for it is a parable of the mA as caught in Satan’s 
mesh-work. ... 

• If man bo delivered from his captivity, it 
must be by another power than his o\\ n — by 
another person than himself. To reveal that 
power, to exhibit that person, is the object of 
the gospel. Jesus tells us that«he will deliver 
us. ^ Emancipation, if it come at all, must come 
through Christ. Between him and all evil, be- 
tween him and all malignant despotic beings, a 
wondrous warfare is being waged, and men, if 
they seek not to bo^ delivered by the. first, will 
be the everlasting victims of the secoJid. This 
is the great truth for the age in which wo live — 
for the working men and women of England in 
the nineteenth century — for all classes in all 
. climes. The bondage is sore, and is keenly ielt 
by many wlio are too proud to ow ii it ; tlio 
rescue is certain and within reach of all who 
sigh and cry by reason of that bondage. The 
Son of man is one with us, a brother wcarii^g 
our nature ; one who, was w^eary as w-e are, wept 
as w’-e do, wdio W'as liungry and thirsty, and poor 
and despised, and forsaken and cast out. There 
is 31 ot a poor child of sorrow'^ and pain in the 
hardest times W'hose case he does not fully com- 
prchencl, and with whoso torn heart he does not 
sympathise. If sure of his compass] on as the 
Son of man, wo are sure of his i)ower as the Son 
of God. Of one substance with the Bather, 
“ tlie brightness of his glory, tiic express imago 
of his person,” almiglity and righteous and 
wise, ho shows us thaf ho can save; when oii 
earth he demonstrated, in visible fact, his ability 
to emancipate us, in tlic miracle ho wrought 
upon' the “ two ^possessed w ith devils comuig out 
of the tombs, excefc;diiig tierce.” The wild ones 
ti^ed— thbse unclean ones purified — the tor- 
mentors of the scyil, fled — the w ounds self-in- 
flicted, cut w ith stories, healed — the agonised 
countenance serene, because the stony bosom 
calmed — these men, delivered from a demouized 
humanity, and in possession of a renewed *and 
eiuiobled one, sitting at the feet of Jesus clothed 
and in their right mind — what beautiful repre- 
sentatives are they of the human spirit, wdioin 
Christ restores to liberty, holiness, and peace. 
We love to go “to the other side into the 
country of the Gergesenes,” by that memo- 
rable sea-shore, and to sit down under a cypr^fss 
by the old Jewish burial-ground without the 
city, to gaze and muse writh prayer and impe 
upon that blessed ^manifestation of love , and 
power. 

. The only thing that could make our case 
I utterly hopeless — that would cut off the pros- 
1 pect of deliverance from every quarter — ^would 
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bo a conviction of righteous bondage for ever 
to the holy will of the perfect Judge of the 
whole earth — bondage in the way of service, 

but condeiiiiiaticm and pmiishmcnt. That cause 
of hopelessness exists no^ Itigliteousness is 
satisfied, and God is reconciled; and s# man 
can attain to a ctate of pardon and aceeptanco. 
3n tlmt sense wo may be free, and if* delivered 
iroin God’s justice, we are sure W'e shall be deli- 
vcj'ed from the chMl’s injustice. 

Moreover, Olirist assures us of his spiritual 
presence ; tells us that he will coiife and make 
ids abode with us, and promises the Holy Ghost 
for our renewal, sanctification, and comfort. 

makes lA feel the presence of th» tempter 
and ensla.v(^r. Tljrougli repentance and laith in 
tluj one ivord wlio destroyed the works of tlie 
devil, we art^ brought to rejoice in that divine 
])reKejice \vhit*li is to us as the breath of morn 
and the ht'aliug sunlight to the captive after 
ojK'uing of the prison doors.” 

Is the salvation perfect all at once? In the 
first moment of rapture some thhik so ; but 
wluai sur})riso abates, when experience is 
calmed, Avhou life’s rough •paths are trodden 
again, and the heart finds out its old enemies, 
:uid temptations creep from their lurking-places,* 
it is discovered that the process of deliverance 
is gradual — that there is a good long distance bc- 
twt'on tlie yoimg convert and the malaircd saint 
— tliat Iho iiK'ans of grac(% and tlie discipline of 
f.ulierijig, and thg habit of service have much 
to do before the accomplishment of a perfect 
emanei])ati6n. 

How dc)es he make us free ? Hy our comhig 
to him at la^il, after we have ]fut forth every 
effort for ourselves, that he may crown our en- 
deavours by his help, that he may finish \^]iat 
we have begun, and supply whatf after sjuccre 
mid earnest emotion on our patt, may be want- 
ing in us ? Is it not rather by coinijig to him af 
Jirst, til at we may receive of»tbo fulness of diis 
grace, tliat he may create within us a clean 
lieart, and that through theK^ mightiness of his 
Sjiirit he may begin and carry on the warfare 
against all evil to the very end ? 

Glorious is his own declaration — “ If the Son 
make you free, you shall be free indeed.” 'We 
icniciuber knowing in our boyhood a poor 
lunatic, who, though shut up in an asylum, 
fancied himself at liberty,. and that he was a 
king ; and in his wild dreams he would point to 
his own rude scratches on the wall, depicting 
men. an<J ships, which he called his army and 
his fleet. An illustration that of many a dream 
of liberty, and power, and greatness indulged in 
by men not tliought insane j and setting off by 
c*ontrast the worth and blessedness of that 
freedom and honour which in reality belong to 
the recipients of Christ’s salvation. 
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^^Eree indeed!” A freedom it is, not 
from a few gross habits sudi ashmen without 
religion Bomctiineg gain the mastexy over ; but 
from the tyranny of sin in general ; not indeed 
perfect all at once, as we have shown, but tend- 
ing towards a point when the last mark of evil 
shall be obliterated for ever, and the freed spirit, 
full of love, shall take its place with the unlalMi 
before the throne of God, 

“ Ercc indeed !” And real freedom for. man 
must ever bo in submission. Not .in withdi’aw- 
ment from the regency of law, not in the dis- 
owning of moral oWigation, can we find liberty. 
SucJi a course lea * to bondage, for man must 
have a master ; and if no otlier, then his own 
corruptions will tyrannise over him with a ]jower 
only next to tliat of helJ, jircparingj him loo for 
that at last. Ereedom indeed is to bi? secured 
only through submission to the Lord of all. To 
servo Goil is to put our liberty miller God’s 
guardianship. In an eajly stage of feudalism 
tliere might he found a few’^ ireeholders — allodial 
jjroprietors they weref called — in tlio neighbour- 
hood of mighty lords. {Such persons seefting 
to be indopeiulent ojdy becamo the servant s of 
those stronger than, themselves. Their wisdom 
w^as to*‘pI!icfc themselves under the authority and 
protection of the just, to escape the despotism 
and spoliation of the unjust. Men are now 
living ill tlie vicinwy of the most cruel of all 
tyrants ; but they are also under iMfe shadow of 
tlie mightiest mid most gracious of all deliverers. 
Our wisdom is to wear the easy yoke and the 
light burdt^j, as a sure defeiico against the iron 
rod and the galling chain. 


EVIL HABITS VANQUISHED. 

Mabtua Jokes is the wife of a day labourer. 
Shc*has a kind aneetionate husband, and four or 
five promising children. She loves them tendcHy, 
and would never willingly grieve them, and who 
has learned moreover the blessed value of the 
‘‘ one thing needful.” But licr failing is mani- 
fested in a very irritable temper, partly occa- 
sioned, and very much increased, by a sensitive, 
nervous temperament. All noise, hurry, and 
confusion, bring to tier positive pain, and really 
incapacitate ♦her from performing the common 
duties of life. She Vv^ell remembers, ai^d will 
long remember, one Saturday ^evening in winter. 
The morning of the day had been Bpont soinew hal* 
idly, and the netjcssary work which, in a la- 
bourer’s family, is always heavy, and on a 
Saturday peculiarly so, had all to be performed 
in a few snort hours of one* of the darkest days 
of w'intdr. She wbs impatient with her children, 
unkind to a neiglibour*who came in to borrow 
some article of domestic use; but the crowning 
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piece of her misery, and that which was to her literary pursuits, and, as far as his time and 
as a"* .thorn for Weeks after, was • her churlish means will admit, a lover of the fine arts. He 
conduct to her kind husband.# He came in tired has been early led to ^tudy of the scriptures, 
from hm work, before the cottage was cleaned / and now, having arrivea at the ^e of nineteen, 
or the supper ready, and the only greeting be the light of divine^traih is shining more and 
received Was, Oh, James, do go out again, you morefcpon his heart, leading him to choose for 

S c just come to hinder me like every , one else.” himself the narrow, self-denying way of ever- 
e answered nothing, hut looked at her as if he lasting life* His favourite pursuit is music, in 
could say, I deserve this?” and, laying which he has become a great proficient for his 

down a parcel on the table, lie went out, and years ; and about a yeg^r ago lie was induced to 

closed the dqor behind him. That parcel con- join a musical club, which met »on Saturday 

taihed a new arown and shawl for his wife. He eveniners between the hours of seven and ten 


had worked over-hours for s^ic weeks unknown 
to her, .and be had just laid^out the produce of 
this extra ^labour in wliat he knew would be an 
agreeable Surprise to tlie being h^ loved best in 
the world. ^ 

Martha^s real sorrow that evening brought a 
ready forgiveness from her husband, as on many 
occasions it had done before; but this cir- 
cumstance seemed a halting-place in her life, 
and she laboured hard to (fiscover and remove 
that stumbling-block, whatever it might .be, 
whiSh caused her so many unhappy hours. The 
result was, a re-arrangcment of her time wdth 
peculiar'^regard to her besetting infirmity. She* 
rose earlier in the morning, that the V<JrK of the 
dajr might be got forward. She brought every- 
thing into the most exac^ order, allotting a 
certain time for everything, whd obliging herself 
to devote a small portion of every morning and 
afternoon to quiet reading and meditation. Hers 
was a mind that was soon chafed by even the 
necessary ^ares of life, land required to he 
renewed and refreshed by a more frequent access 
than others, perhaps, to tjie fountain of life; 
and .having made this discovery, she gladly 
availed herself of it. No inducement could ever 
again prevail upon her to drowd one hour’s work 
upon another ; and now she m|iy be seen every 
evening in perfect tranquillity, quietly awaiting 
the return of her husband and children, the one 
from his work, the other from; their school; she 
receives them with cheerfulness, and the evening 
meal is one of quidt enjoyment. The children 
are happy, for their parents are so. The father 
takes his seat in the chimney corner, and 
prepares to read albud, for his wife has her 
basket of needle-work all aA*anged, and she has 
nothing to do but to listen to him. 

,I do not say the evil I have mentioned is 
cured* nut all the butw^d manifestation df it is 
^bne. She still sufiers from her infirmity, hut no 
one else does, and this determined resistance 
^vhich she has commenced will one day become a 
doBtfirthed habit, and the effort 'will be almost 
imperddptible even to her. She has mode ‘‘ a 
straight j^ath for her feet.”* 

Hichard Johnson is the son of a rejected 
lawyer. He has been well educated, is mnd of 


o’clock. The pleasure he derived from these 
evenings was intense, and all the toil and labour 
of his pi>£)fession through the weeM^were light- 
ened by the anticipation of it. But strong as 
his love of music is, there is another principle in 
his heart stronger still. By degrees; lie loiind 
that his Sundays were becoming less profitable. 
The last notes of the glee formed the first 
thoughts of his waking moments, and throughout 
the hours of divine service his mind was com- 
pletely absorbed by the remembrance of the 
deep-toned harmony he loved so well. Again 
and again he stroi^e to recall his wandering 
thoughts, hut in vain. The jjreaclier whose 
faithful pleadings had found a ready echo in his 
heart was listened to languidly, and one Sunday 
he was induced to give up the service al- 
togetlicr. 

This awoke him from his dream, and, tracing 
back his wandering footsteps, he found that his 
loved Saturday evenings had b^n the stumbling- 
stone in his way. • If safe for others, they were 
not safe for him, and he resolutely determined 
that night to give them up. He tried very hard 
to persuade the members of the club to alter fchc 
but in vain ; so he withdrew his name. 
His companions could not understand his reason, 
but he understood it full well, and he has never 
Vepenfeef. this resolute determination to make 
“ a straight path ^or his feet.” 

Joseph Miller was not always the quiet sober 
man he now appeq^’s to be, nor was his cottage 
the scene of domestic comfort it now presents. 
For some years after his marriage he lived the 
life which thousands do, “ without God in the 
’world.” While he kept clear of all ofiences 
which the law of the land could take notice of, 
the law of God was broken every day, and he 
heeded it not. Great part of the wages of every 
week was spent at the public-house, where, with 
his chosen companions, he usually ^spent his 
evenings. But it pleased God to send a very 
rough messenger to rouse this man from the 
dream of folly he was pursuing. The scarlet 
fever carried off his two youngest children, and 
he was himself attacked by the same disorder, 
and lay lingering for weeks on a bed of sickness. 
Here he had time to “ consider his ways,” and 
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the message of God thus painfully brought home 
to him was, thi*ough the blessing of God, 
confirmed and strength^ed bj the visits of a 
minister of the gospel. 

He rose from his bed an altered man, in 
thought and intention at least ; but the wwk of 
reformation is not done in a day. Long and 
frequent were the struggles, and ^ many the 
discouraging falls which he underwent. Long 
habits of thoughtless folly, added to a natural 
irresolution of mind, and^n easiness of temper 
which more often led him wrong than right, now 
stood in his way, and he did indeed present the' 
spectacle of a very lame walker. But he was too 
sincere in 10 change of conduct to be J^affled by 
these things. He found by experience that his 
chief trouble was caused by his old companions, 
who still continued to meet at the public-house ; 
and as tliis was in the roai which he passed 
every day on his return home from his work, he 
often found the temptation to join them there 
irresistible. He therefore resolved to find 
another way home, and by going round the lane, 
which led him nearly a mile out of his way, to 
avoid the temptation altogether. This plan 
once adopted, he adhered to it ; and ^ in all 
weathers, and through all seasons, amid many 
discouragements, he persevered, until habit ha(f 
rendered it an easy exertion. 

Tliis greatest evil brought into subjection, the 
smaller ones were conquered without much 
difficulty. He has since hired a piece of ground, 
which he has codverted into a flourishing garden, 
and here all his 5]jare time and spare energies 
are expended. ^ Ilealth and cheerfulness both 
to himself and his familjr have^ been the con- 
sequence of these efibrts, and he is amply 
rewarded even now for thus making* “ a straight 
path for hi^feet.” * * 

Eeader, u your heart has gone along wfth the 
recitals in the foregoing pages, yod ''^ill hi 
])reparcd to go even one step ^ui^hcr. Is there 
any member of your family Buffering under the 
infirmity of an irritable temper ? Perhaps you 
do not know how acutely such minds suffer 
from trifles which you would laugh at. Prom 
continual observation, you can most likely tell 
wliat especial things are likely to call forth this 
besetting sin. Try, if possible, to put those 
things aside ; and watch for little opportunities 
of smoothing difficulties. To you it may be 
easy, for your natural temper enables vof per- 
haps to f^e things rightly ; while to the vexed 
spirit Httle things are apt to magmify themselves 
into great evils. And above all, let the words 
of your mouth be the “ law fef kindness.” Let 
them be as oil poured upon the troubled waters, 
soothing the spirit while it convinces it of its 
folly, by the very kindness it so well knows how 
to appreciate. 


DISCOVERY OF VESTIGES OF SODOM 
AND GOMOEEAH. 

I * PART II, 

/ After the preliminary observations oWered in a 
previous paper, vre are now in a better position to 
address ourselves to an examination of the evi- 
dence in jrth’our of the alleged continuance tn sifu 
of the ruins of the destroyed cities of the plain. 
And if ever there was an instance in which the 
thoughtful and serious mind could find ser- 
mons in stones ” it must surely be amid the 
hoary fragments of those ancient dwellings, upon 
which, for the punishment of their guilty in- 
mates, the indignation of God, ages ago, fell so 
swiftly and desolatingly. These remains speak 
to us as impressively and admonitorily as they 
spqke to the generations long since passed away ; 
and well wMl it bo for us if we give heed to the 
warnings uttered by these old inanimate preach- 
ers against sin. There they lie still, on the spot 
wijiere they once sheltered a teeming but impious 
population, declaring as plainly^ as any tongue 
coifld express it, that the oible is no cunningly 
de?vised fable, and that “ the wrath of God is 
revealed from heaven against all, ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of men.” 

From the precedence that is invariably given 
to it by scripture in every enumeration of the 
cities of the plain, it is probable that Sodom w as 
the metropolis .of the Pentapolis. It will bo 
natural and uroper, therefore, for us to direct 
attention to that spot first. It had been conjec- 
tured by Dr. Eobinsqn, Lieut, Lynch, and other 
Dead Sea explorers, some years before the recent 
visit of De Saulcy, that the site of Sodom w^as 
somewhere in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the immense salt mountain which runs for six 
or eight miles along*the south-western coast of 
the lake, and from whence its saltness is sup- 
poi^d to be mainly derived. The name of the 
momitain, variously written Usdum and Esdoum, 
‘is evidently only smother form, very slightly mo- 
dified, of the ancient Sodom. Still no archi- 
tectural vestiges had been met with of sufficient 
importance to warrant the inference that the 
site of that city had been discovered. The 
honour of being the first to fall in with and 
identify such relicsiwas reserved for De Saulcy. 

It was while on his way to Kerak, and as he 
was passing along between the base of the salt 
mountain and the margin of the sea, that his 
thoughts were directed to this subject by the 
singiSar appearance of a fciUock, ** covered with 
large rough stones looking, as if they had been 
burnt.” Those fragments seemed to him to 
have qpnstituted, at some yery remote period, a 
part of a round structure immeffiately com- 
manding the shore. •The sight of this fallen 
building strongly impressed his mind, and, 
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coupled with the associations of the locality, set 

him about the long-perished Sodom. 

On turning to the Arab ahiekh who accompanied 
tho party, and inquiring to what the ruins be- 
fore them formerly belonged, he replied that 
they were a remnq^nt of Sodom. Anci on being 
asked farther if there were any other jestiges of 
the condemned city in . existence, he replied in 
the affirmative, and pointed in the direction of 
the northern extremity of the salt mountain, 
which the party had not long since passed. 
Considering tho dangers and privations by 
which they were beset, it w^xs thought impru- 
dent to retrace their steps for the purpose of 
gratifying their curiosity ; indeed, as they hoped 
to return by the same route in a few days, all 
further investigation was postponed until then. 

Accordingly, after spending a short interval 
in visiting Kerak and tho casterif coast, Do 
Saulcy and his companions resumed their study 
of the supposed ruins of the guilty city. Oji. 
approaching the northern end of the sail moun- 
tain, the coast was found td widen considerably ; 
and in traversing this region, they, in all direc- 
tions, met with large blocks of stone, w'orn by 
time, while in tbo midst of them ‘the travellers 
were soon able to distinguish rcgul?ir‘*ro'ws of 
masonry, being evidently the foundations of 
ancient walls. These ruins were found to cover 
an area of nearly four hundred yards in extent. 
A further description of these important disco- 
veries wc will give in De Saulcy’s ^t)wn words : — 

‘‘ To our left the Djebel-Esdouin has ceased 
to foriH a single mass, and wo laavo^^arrivod in 
front of the vast excrescences, .or projecting 
hillocks, bordering the northern part^ of ibis 
mountain.’^ On these hilloclts, which "present 
an extensive surface, disjointed accumulations 
appear,*exhibiting positive and infallible evidence 
of tkc existence, on this poiiit,^of a very coiisi- 
dei'able town. 

“ By seven minutes past three, we cross the 
dry bed of a torrent filtecn yards w'idc. Here 
the hillocks, covered vrith ruins, arQ divided by 
a ravine, and form two distinct masses, bearing 
on their surface the huge fragments, which tho 
Arabs accompanying us are unanijnous in call- 
ing Esdoum (Sodom). In the plain itself ap-, 
pear numerous lines of stoito blocks — remains 
of the primeval habitations. ' By eleven minutes 
past threGs we marched west-porth-west, starting 
firom the spot where the ruins heaped upon the 
plain cease to appear, then kept constantly 

* For the position of the localities here and afterwards 
referred to, the reader is referred to the map of the Dead 
Sea, accompanying De Pauley’s, ^ork ; or, shoidd this 
publication bc inaccessible, to an excellent map, compiled 
fi*om De Saulcy, Lynch, and Dr, Kobinson, which may 
he had at a low cost in a popular tract, entitled, “The 
Dead Sea and its Explorers." London: W. Freeman. 
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] followun^ the same diijpction; whilst, the 'delta, 
upon which our road Is traced, '‘is become a vast 
plain, intersected by many ravines, strewed with 
I large rolled blocks, and phnted with a vast 
number of mimosas or acacias. By a quarter 
past three, we are opposite the extreme point of 
•the Djebel-Esdoum, which ends in a perpendicu- 
lar steep, commanding a large and beautiful 
plain, planted' with mimosas, and spreading cotq- 
siderabiy in a south-south-west^ direction.” 

Such, then, in De oaulcy’s opinion, were the 
relics that sitrvive of Sodom. Continuing their 
'course, in a north-west direction, tho travel- 
lers came to tlio mouth of a valW or ravine, 
hearing tJie local designation of Ouacl-ez- 
Zouera. Struck by the remarkable similarity 
of this name to the Zoar of the scriptures, which 
it was elear^ from tho biblical narrative, could 
not be far distant* from Sodom, great attention 
wras paid to the appearance of the locality. Two 
hillocks in particular, flanking tlie valley, in- 
vited research ; «aiid upon the level crests of 
these, numerous ruins of great antiquity were 
mot with. These ruins are known apiong the 
Arabs as Zouera-ct-Tahtali, or tho Low er Tow'ii 
of Zoar. The distance of the latter from the 
remains of vSodom is said to be about one mile 
and a half, which Do Saulcy regards as liarnio- 
nizing singularly with the account of the iiight 
of Lot and his daughters from the burning city, 
across the intervening plain. The escape, it 
will be seKm by a reference to Gen. xix. 15, 23, 
w^as effected during tlic short interval betw een 
the break of day and the lasing of tlie sun, 
which, as igcwell known, is of brief duration in 
the east. It cfijrtainly would have been quite 
impossible for the fugitives, in the s])(‘ciHed time, 
to nave reached the spot on the opposite eastern 
'coast, which lias heretofore been reg^irded as the 
site of the little Vity of refuge, even supposing 
ho sea at that period flowed between. In a 
direct* line the cUstauce is some ten or tw elve 
miles ; while by making’the circuit of tlio soiitli- 
cm marshy shore, it w^ould amount to between 
twenty and thirty. In the neiglibourhood of 
these ruins, De 8aulcy observed a huge sub- 
verted cone, exactly resembling the crater of an 
extinct volcano, and which may have been one 
of the terrible agents employed by God in the 
infliction of the dreadful catastrophe. 

In corroboration of his conjecture, that tlio 
true fitea of Sodom and Zoar have been really, 
discoverpd, De Saulcy has adduced ii^his w^ork 
voluminoilB evi4ipnce, both from the sacred text 
and from ancient writers. It would be quite 
impossible to presGmt even an intelligible sum- 
mary of it here. Tho following passage, how- 
ever, wdll exhibit the confidence felt by the 
distingnished discoverer as to the genuineness of 
the ruins in question : — . 
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“I cannot suppose/ ’♦he says, “that additional I the conditions expressed in those different pas- 
proof will bo required of the fact-^which may be 1 sages of the biblo; and if, besides tho physical 
questioned bat not invalidated — that the ruins / conditions, which it is scarcely possible to mis-^ 
yvbich are known to the Arabs under the name / take, we Snd still attached to the ruins in.qdes- 
of the Karbet-Esdoum, are actually and really j tion the identical name of Zoar, are we not 
tlie ruins of tho biblical Sodom. To contest ( invincibly led to tho conclusion that Kharbet- 


this positive discovery, there will be but one 
course left — that of boldly denying tho very 
Existence of those ruins, which my companions 
and myself hav<? twice visited and examined. 

“ Sodom was situated at the south-western 
point of the Dead Sea: the salff mountain is 
call (id Sodom by Q-alen. Sodom was, therefore, 
on tho yery same spot with tlic salt mountain. 
This mouiicain is called by the Arabs, indiflbr- 
ently, Djebel-ol-Melchh, or Djcbcl-Esdonm ; the 
latter expression being also that of Q-alcn. 
Thus, tlicu, if on the very situation of the salt 
mountain, wc fall in with the ruins of a town, 
there is every probability that those are the 
ruins of Sodom ; and this probability becomes 
an nndeniable evidence, if the inhabitants of tho 
country unanimously agree in giving to these 
imins the name of Ivharbel-Esdoiim (mins of 
Sodo.m),and in attaching bo them the traditional 
history of the town d('slroye(l under the curse. 
All these conditions being strictly fulfilled, it is 
not i^ossiblo to refuse credence to tho fact, that 
these ruins of a town called Sodom are really 
the ruins of tho Sodom mentioned in the 
bible.” 

It only remfins nov/, in reference to tlieso 
identHicatirins, add a few remarks respecting 
Zoar. Lu Clcuesis (chap, xix.), we read, “ I cannot 
escape to the mountain^ lest some evil take me, 
aud I die. Behold now, this efby is near to lice 
unto, and it is a little one : oh, let me escape 
tliither, (is it not a little one ?) and m^ soul 
shall live. Therefore, the name^of the gity Avas 
ciillc?d Zoar. The sun was risen upoi^^tlje car^i, 
Avliou Lot entered into Zoar.” This jiassagc 
clearly shows the close neighbourhood that must 
have existed between Zoar and Sodom. It also 
shows that Zoar was not in the monhtain, since 
Lot says, ‘ I cannot escape to the mountain.’ 
Another passage in the same chapter gives addi- 
tional strength to this observation. We read 
(xix. 80) : “ And Lot went up out of Zoar, and 
dwelt in the mountain, and his two daughters 
with him ; for he feared to dwell in Zoar : and 
he dwelt In a cave, he and his two daugjiters.” 
It is evident from this, that, to enter the moun- 
tain, he had to go up as ho went out^from Zoar. 
It follows, then, necessarily, that Zoar was not 
on the mountain, but at Jibe very foot of the 
mountain, since the angels commanded Lot (ver. 
17) not to tarry in any part of the plain, but to 
fly towards the mountain. “ I believe it would 
ho (liffieult,” says De Sauley, “ to select a place 
answering better than Zouera-et-Tahtali all 


Zoucra-qjf:-Tahtah and the Zoar of the bible arc 
one and the same place ?” 

' While De Saulcy and his party were march- 
ing through the Ouad-ez-Zouera — a route by 
no means improbably pursued by liot — they 
were favoured with* a subiime spectacle, which 
reminded them forcibly of the awful catastrophe 
that has given s6 enduring an interest to that 
blighted region. It will be best conceived of by 
reading the traveller’s own eloquent dc^scriptiou 
of the scene : — “ When we were ascending tho 
first acclivities of the Ouad-cz*Zonera,” ho says, 
“ largo black clouds, driven by tho westerly 
wind, passing over our heads and over the Djc- 
bcl-Esdoum, rushed down upon tlie Dead Sea, 
hi the direction of the Eolir-Safieh, tlien rising 
a^ain along the flaiflc of the mountains of Moab, 
^011 clcai'ed the view and allowed us to con- 
template the expanse of water, resembling a 
vast motionless sheet of molten load. By de- 
grees, fhe storm huriied towards tho east, tho 
western sky became again jHiro and radiant; 
then, for a moment, the setting B\m darted above 
the mountains of Canaan fiery rays, which 
soemoJ almost to cover the summits of the land 
of Moab wirti the flames of an enormous con- 
flagration, while? the bases of those imposing 
inouiitaiiffe reihained as black as ink.Jfe'Abovo 
was the dark lowering sky ; below, tlie sea, like 
a metallic sltect of dull leaden grey ; around us, 
the silence of the desert and utter desolation. 
Afar off, in the west, a bright, cloudless sky, 
shining oAjpr a blessed land, Avhilst w^e seemed to 
b^ flying fron^ a country condemned for ever, 
ft is impossible to describe the scene, wliich, to 
be fully understood and felt, must have been 
witnessed. Our Bedouins thcm^Kjlvcs, tliough 
accustomed to the grandest operations of nature, 
participated in the sensatifins by which Ave Avero 
completely mastered. ‘ Sec, sir, see !’ cried 
they, ‘ Allah is smiting Sodom !’ And they were 
right.t The tremendous spectacle which was 
witnessed by Ldl, from nearly tho same spot 
wdiere we were now standing, must have bi;ruo 
a striking resemblance to the magnificent repe- 
tition with which we bad just been favoured by 
the same presiding Propdence.*’ • 

In a future number wc propose to complete 
the subject, by presenting all that is of interrest 
in relation to the other cities that shared m the 
xjomfhon doom, and trhoaS vestiges still i^roclaim 
to the wide world, from the solitudes of the 
Judean desert, tlie* vengeance of the Divine 
Being against all ungodliness in Aien. 
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THE FIRST MISTAKE. 

A YEAR ago it U to-clay, 

Since my poor mother died ; 

,A week before it, down this way, 

I bounded ny her side. 

It was a vernal evening fair, 

Enriched with golden hours. 

And soft and balmy was the air 
> That play’d among the flow'rs. 

My mother had been very ill ; . 

This wag her first spring walk ; 

And I could see she suffer d still 
In each attempt to talk. 

Our path we follow'd for a mile, 

And as, beneath thii tree, 

We both sat down to rest awhile. 

Her breathing grew.more free. 

Before me was a meadow wide, 

And children at their play, . « 

Who would hav#won me from her side 
To join their circles gay ; 

Whttaphemiore fondly clasp’d my hand, 
And drew me to her knee. 

And, with soft kisses, bade me stand. 

Nor struggle to get free. «• 

For she had solemn things m say^ 

If I would lend an ear, ^ 

Nor turn impatiently away. 

Nor deem her words sevei’e. 

Alas ! my heart was fi^r away 
In the bright fields around, 

Wliere still the little ones at play 
^nt forth a* joyful sound. * 

And now, all eager to get free, 

I disengaged my hand. 

And hasten’d in my heartless glee, 

To join their frolic band. , 

On, on, fromNlow'r-fraugbt mead to mead, 
With bounding step, I went, 

Nor drew the rem to check my speed 
Till one long hour was speut. 

Too late I then retraced my way. 

And fislt I had done wrong, 

And heard my gentle mother say; 

** What mgr child so long ?” 

Alas! that hodr of fond caprice, 

Bewml’d ^tliPlhiitless tears. 

Now threatens to <Rktt<rb the peace 
Of all my after yeaxs 1 

For when she tried again to speak, 

;( In vain I tried to hear; 

Her voice had tones ^too ftiint and weak 
To reach my ready ear. 


A week she linger’d from, that day, 
But gained no strength to talk : 
And now a-year has passed away 
Since that last ev’ning walk. 


But still her voice is in my heart. 

And there its echoes call ; 

While conscience wakes ta take her pad, 
And ihemories darkly fall. ^ 

She speaks in each soft vernal breeze, 
Which .sighs among the flow'rs ; 

In winds that whisper to the trees. 

In summer’s quiet hours. 

And never shines one sunny ray. 

Or woodlands give their song, 

But recollections of that day 
Advance in hostile throng. 

Ah ! often in our childhood's hour 
God has a word to say ! 

But we resist his gracious pow’r, 

And heedless turn away. 

And then he seldom speaks again 
In the same gentle tone ; 

But leaves us to cry out in vain 
For mercies which are flown. 

ELLEIt^KoBERTR. 


THE UNANSWERED CALL. 

With voice as soft as sumhier wind, 

God call'd me once in vain, - 
S^me folly occupied my inind, 

1, could nof listen then ; 

From heav'n's caVess 1 turn'd away, 
While^nercy's voice stiU woo'd my stay. 

Unwearied yet again he tried 
My heart's desire to 
While I his patient loye 4cfiod 
And trified|lsith my sin ; 

His gentle messages forgot, 

His invitations heCded not. 

He comes not noir as then he came, 

In meicy's gentler path ; 

Rough winds his dark approach proclaim 
And speak a God of wrath ; 

N(fw sinks the vernal southern gale. 

And brpeses from the north prevail. 

Yet could I hear that vmce agrin. 

In its sweet tones of love. 

It should not call, ds onoe, in vain, 

My stubborn heart to move ; 

Each gale that breath'd a Saviour near. 
Should wake my willing heart to hear. 

- Elxjbm Eobsrtb. 
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THE DYING SCEPTIC. • 

Whilst engaged one winter evening in teach- 
ing a Bible-class, I was waited upon by a 
respectable woman, who wap an entire stranger 
to me. She earnestly begged me to come to 
her dwelling to .visit a dying brother. With 
tears in her eyes, she informed me that he was 
the son of a truly Christian mother, • but that 
for moify years he had associated with infidels, 
and did not belief® in the*Savioup whom she 
loved. V 

In obedience to ifcis summons, I 'as soon as 
possible hastened . to the housed Ascending the 
stairs, I entered a small room, and saw a middle- 

Ko. 13. PcBLtsiiKD July 27* 1*^64. 


aged man stretched on, ilxe bed, apparently un- 
conscious, and his chest heaving violently. In 
deep anxiety 1 stooped over him, shbok his arm, 
and spibke aloud in his ear. .The e:^piring man, 
with a great effort, opened hia;i^elpi,pver which 
the glassy film of death was fiilrti'^gathuring, and, 
aroused to t^pomrj ij^miiPtoiiSUetis, looked me 
full in the fa^e* At I wq^ / 

a Christian tninister who^luld visit him,^ 

and that b# would be yer^^soOii in the presence* 
of his Creator and Judge* IKAbwing^that he had 
been 9 . deeqpis^ of tbe: xisligipn ef the erossj 1 
asked him, “ Do you not belieVeifliatChristiamty 
is from GFbd t** ’l?he w^h a gating cfibi^, 
replied, “ it is doul>0tl/^'aixd. thed^sihjlfc back into 

pjucB 0;:» 
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' a iBtete of unconsciousness. Again I roused 
' him u^, and ur;^e^ him, ifroia a ^nsideration of 
; ;flie a^ul positioii in’ wWoJi hir stood, td cast 
his doubts/ und, lumself pn tiUl 

inercy of God in Christ ; hut he made no reply. 
I^tben saiA “Shall I pray with you P*’ With 
another convukive effort, he replied, “ I7iere is 
no rmd^ sir /” In an of mind, I knelt down 
and cried aloud to Goa on his behalf. The 
dying in§del opened his eyes and looked at me. 
"WTien . I arose, I solemnly appealed to him 
again. I reminded him of his mother, and en- 
ti^ted, him now to believe as she had taught 
him in childhood ; and, as a sinner, to trust in 
the great Bedeemer for pardon and eternal life. 
But all was in vain. With an evident desire to 
tarininate the interview, he grasped my hand as 
it pressed his own, and abruptly said, “ Good 
With feelings of bitter sorrow, I left 
the chamber, as the dying man relapsed into 
insensibility. Next morning, I found on en- 

J juiry that, during the night, without giving ari^v 
urtaer sign of consciousness, his spirit had 
passed into the eternal world. { 

That painful scene I shall never forget. He‘ro 
was a man who from a child liad been taught to 
know the holy scriptures, through tin? q^.re of a 
godly mother. But, in the pride of intellect, 
and with an tmregenerate heart, he had come in 
, contact with scoffers, and in a dying hour had 
embarked' his hope on a mere “ perhaps.’' Into 
the handa of such a doubter this paper may fall ; 
if so, he is affectionately entreated not to cast it 
away in contempt or anger. Spac^i will not 

S rmit of lex^thoned or formal arguments as to 
e truth of Christianiiy. But what I ask from 
you now is, to consider whether it is not possible, 
or even proMtie, tliat your .doubts may mt be 
well founded. Ho you think that you have 
calmly and Cjandidly weighed the evidence which 
has proved so convincing to a Newton, a Locke, 
and others of the loftiest intellectual powers ? 
f If you are ready to justify your doubts as to the 
inspiration of the bible, by the alleged dis- 
crepancies which have been urged against it, or 
by its apparent contra^ctiou of the facts of 
astronomical or geological discovery, have you 
examined the books written by able and, earnest 
^nen, in which these seeming discrepancies and 
contradictions are obviated and explained P Is 
jitnot posisible that you have been somewhat one- 
sided in your enqumesf A wise man once said, 
that is first in his own cause seeinoth just, 
jaut his; neighbour cometh and searcheth him.’* 

* Would it not be well in a matter in which, if a 
iumstake is made^ the cunse^ences are so serious, 
to, exi^ine both side;* ? .-Have you weigljed the 
argumemta^'drawn from scripture miracles, from 
the fuhSlmetxt of prophecy, .as attested by the 
&ets eff the natural wealmess and 


darkness of man, and his consequent need of a 
Divine revelation, as well as from the exact adap- 
tation of, the remedies which the gospel pre- 
scribes for the morsi maladies of the race. . 

Again, is it not remarkable that some of the 
most able advocates of infidelity have at one 
time or other borne testimony to the character 
of the author of Christianity? “Supposing,’' 
says Bolingbroke, “that Christianity was an 
invention, it has been the moi^t amiable inven- 
tion that ever was imposed on mankind. The 
gospel, in all />ases, is one continued lesson irf the 
strictest morality, of justice, benevolence, and universal 
charityT Bousseau’s eloquent tribute to the 
character of Christ , is well known. It is givcii 
at length in Fuller’s Gospel its own AVitness.” 
Even Thomas Paine says pf Jesus: “He was a 
virtuous and amiable man. The moralitj which 
he preachedP and practised was of the most bene- 
volent kind.” And a well-known advocate of 
modern “secularism” has spoken of “the in- 
terest and dignity” of the precept of Jesus, in 
which he enjoins that an ofiending brothi.T 
should be forgiven “ until seventy times seven,” 
and says “ there is nothing so grand in the 
life of Christ as his lorgiving his enemies on the 
cross.” Now I ask you, is it consistent thus to 
uhink and speak of Jesus, and yet believe that 
the religion which he taught was an imposture, 
and himself, this nwdel man, a deceiver of the 
people? Think then calmly on this point. Do 
not run away from us by talking about “ priest- 
craft,” nor by an angry outcry against the in- 
consistenries of selfish men, aad the hypocrisies 
eff professing Christians. I might ask, are all 
Christians of Uiis character ; or are such per- 
sons living in harmony with their principles? 
But ike question is, “ What think you of Christ 
Was there any “ priestcraft,” any selfishness, or 
corruption, or ’hypocrisy, in him ? Had he any 
v^vil enda to serve ? Did he seek to ennoble, 
enrich, or glorify himself by what you call 
“imposture?” Lid he despise .the poor, the 
glory of whose religion it was, and is, that “ to 
the poor the gospel is preached ?” Was he the 
friend of the oppressor or the down- trodden, 
whose golden rule, “ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even so to 
them,’* would, if acted upon, remove all social 
wrongs, and make this earth a paradise ? J s it 
logic^ to think well of Ohrisf’s character, ami 
yet to deny Christ’s claims ? “ Is not this thou 
the Christ ?” yea, “ the Son of God, the great 
prophet ?’*’ And, casting away your scepticism, 
will you not sit down humbly at his feet, and 
hear, his word? That word proclaims pardon 
for the guilty, purity for the depraved, peace in 
death, a blessed .i^fwurection and eternal life 
through faith in his atoning sacrifice, tod by the 
renovating infiuence <rf his Holy Spirif. Others 
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once as stout in unbelief as you can b^/hav© 
done so, and the “truth as it is iir; Jesus*’ has 
verified itself to their hearts, 

“ Since I thus read the Bible,” says one, “ and 
rayed to God to teach me its blessed truths, it 
as chased away the midnight darkness of my 
soul, it has hushed the tempest of the passions, 
it has changed the very current of my being, it 
has proved itself to be of God by the inward 
revolution of thought, taste, and feeling ; I am 
therefore constrained to be a Christian.” “Por 
iny own part,” says another, wbo^waa led, after 
j)atient inquiry, to renounce his unbelief, “ I never 
did desire the consolation of everlasting nothing- 
ncss : I never could covet a plunge bjpneath the 
black wave of eternal forgetfulness. It was evi- 
dent to me that thousands of the scientific were 
iiiiluenced by;fche weight of a s/tnall pelMe, a* doubt ’ 
or a difficulty, to adopt a cree^ provi^d that creed 
contradicted holy %tyrit^ I had heard and read 
too much of man’s depravity, and his love for 
darkness, not to see that it militated against 
iiiy system of deism ; ■ that the otherwise learned 
should neglect to obsoiwe, or, if observant, 
should be satisfied with ^he most superficial 
viev^, and seizing some shallow and questionable foots, 
build hastily upon them a fabric for eternity.”* 
Sceptical reader, remember that if Christianity 
1)0 true, it is “ tremendously true,^' For it is cx- 
}>j*ess]y declared by its auilior, “Ho that be- 
lie vet] i not is condemned already, because he 
hath not believed on the name of the only- 
bt'gotteii 8on of God,” And on the other hand, 
if Ohristianity h9 true, it is gloriously true. For 
“ (iiod so loved the world, that he gave his only- 
begotttm Son, that whomever believeth on him 
might not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
^\^ill you then, like the dying sceptic, venture 
all upon a doubt; or, rather, will^ you not •give 
instant earnest heed to him who says, ‘•Learn 
of me, for I am meek and lowly in Heart, and 
ye shall find rest to your sq,uU.” 


THE BIBLE IN BUSSIA. 

You could not ask a more interestiug question 
about any country than “ How does the bible 
get on in Bussia ?” The facts which such an 
inquiry elicits throw more light on the true 
couditjon of a people than any other test that 
cau be applied. Is the bible free ? — ^then you 
may safely judge that serfdom is fast on the 
^vaiie, lias the unfettered circulation of the 
bible had any fair time allowed it to show its 
influences ? — then you may be sure that the 
best guarantee for the rise ^nd permanence of 
the noblest social institutions is already secured. 
Cuvier could sketch the entire skeleton of an 
auitnal that had Uved ^Jx^fbre the flood, if you 
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gave him a single bone . of its body to w’ork by ; 
and even so we might upd^jtake to , draw a 
^rtrait of thof moiral stdte Of apy^^pmmuPHy^ 
§^en one feature as a criterion, ^iuunely, Ithe 
manUor in which the bible is received. 

The histories « of modern nations form a 
practical commentary on the words pf - Jebus, 

“ Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.'^ The bible has often proved 
I the fir^t instrument by which an iron^^nded 
despotism has been crushed, and an enslaved ; 
race has risen to the enjoyment of the precious 
heritage of liberty. Wherever the people, even , 
in spite of tyrannic rulers, have shown a de- 
termination to welcome it, it has become td V 
them a channel for heavenly blessings which no 
human arm could turn aside — blessings for a 
time invisible and purely spiritual, but soon 
working their way into aU the relations of life, 
and yielding all manner of delightful outwjp'd 
fruits. But where tho bible has been locked 
up, or expelled, or barred out, tliere the sons ojt* 
tlie soil have laboured in chains, and ail cries 
afifer freedom have been silenced by the threats 
of a power which decrees that its empire must 
be swept clean of all such heresy. 

The story of the bible in Bussia is a case il- . 
lustrative of this general rule, while it also hae 
peculiarities which render it intensely interesting 
at this moment. The emperor, doubtless, has 
had his eye upon one of the Bussiau proverbs, 
and purposes^ to give it practical enforcement, 
namely, “ A master’s will is that the slave have 
none of hjs own.” But he has probably over- 
looked another, which the bible will one day 
gloriously illustrate even in Bussia, “ A small 
key -opens the large lock.” 

Mr. Pinkerton, formerly an agent of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, i^lates that . 
until that society introduced the scriptures into 
Bimsia, the ony household instruckirs to be 
fouud in the fomJies of the peasants were 
pictures of their tutelary saints, while 'tW rich^ 
had paintings of the Saviour and the Virgin, and 
even of the Trinity. Thsse sacred pictures, 
painted on wooden boards and crosses, wc^e 
carried about tho country by bareheaded old 
men, who bartered or exchanged them, but 
never sold them, as they were considered too 
holy to have any price put on them. Nor were 
they ever burnt or destrdyed. When t<ao decayed 
to fee of ant use, they # 0 «e ‘east into a running 
stream, and whoever found any of. them wq/a 
bound to return them ttTthe waters untO they 
should be seen no more. 

The destitution of that im»ien»e empire in 
regarjJ to the most precims of feleesings, the 
word of life, appears from a single feet. 

Dr. Pinkei^m vikited^Fleskof the second time^ . 
and after a Bible Society had been formed there, 
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"he^fouixd from the Btatement of^the archhish^p; I anid cold the first night, but the second day we 
/iWt the greater part of *h^%lergjr m four ) made donaiderable improvement by heating the 
bntidr&a and dHypaiiis^^ diooeae Were ato^f stopping up the boles in the Soar to keep 

still without the bible si<fe with out rats and mice, and ordering provisions, etc,, 

this, it was beart^heeri^ td h^ that thi^ had from the town. Adjoining the cell is a small 
£s|bos6d of all tiie Mhies and' t^tam they place for cooking, and a wooden bedstead for 
had deceived from St. Petersburg, and that a my servant; and before our prison door is a 
second supply of five hundred bibles and seven court twenty-two fret by nineteen, with stone 
hundred testatuehts, then ordered, were nearly walls on each side about ten feet high, and a 
all bespc&en. ^ ^ railing in front of the same height restmg upon 

The first operations of the Bible Society in a stone breast-work* This small court being 
Bussia were commenced in Finland, in 1812, thus closed in on every side is usually damp, 
when the Emperor Alexander, the predecessor and the free circulation of air is prevented ; in 
of Nicholas, contributed, 5000 roubles, or 2002., wet weather it becomes a pool of stagnant water, 
from his private purse. Six years before that to the great annoyance of those confined in the 
time, not one in a thousand of the Bussians cells. The regulations of the institution demand 
could ^read, but the ignorance of the people did forty-two days confinement, allowing the tra- 
not prevent the acceptance of the word of Q-od. veller to retain all his clothes a^nd baggage by 
They soon felt that tnis was the grand cure, and him ; or fomteen |^ys on condition of stripping 
it speedily created readers. A society w^ naked on entry, and parting with eveirtbing 
elital^hed in St. Petersburg in 1813, and in ‘ you have brought with you. Your goods and 
ten years, more than eight hundred thousarid apparel are in that case taken away by con- 
copies were issued. They set out with the demned criminals, and hung up in the pack- 
avowed aim ‘^to furnish every family throughout house to be exposed to the air forty-two days.” 
the extensive domains of the Bussian empire They are not very particular, it appears, about 
with a bible, or at least a new testament, and sorting your garments from those of other 
ultimately to afford every individual^ the means people, for Doctor Pinkerton found that his had 
of possessing that invaluable treasure in his •oeen mixed wdth the clothes of a Greek just 
own vernacular tongue.” Contributions flowed arrived from SmjTna, where the plague was 
in from all aides. Moscow followed the example raging. 

of the iipperial city. The provinces of the We can imagine the joy of our good friend, 
Baltic sea in less than a year joined the move- who had come to Odessa purposely to promote 
ment, and in 1814 almost eifery town of the progress of the bible cause, when, on the 
importance in this vast country had its auxiliary, fourth day of his quarantine, he was visited by a 
in seven years, the weary desert, the upland messenger bringing him a printed .copy of the 
village, the snow-fields of (Siberia, and even four Gospels in. the modern Kuss! This trans- 
tbe mountain ridges of the Caucasus and Uralia, lation had been introduced to the notice of the 
had been traversed by the bearers of the Bussian public by a printed address from three 
pfreipus seed ; and this circulation was actually of the greatest jlignitaries of the Bussian church I 
the^meatlS of raising up among these remote It Ims been ''observed above that, even in the 
habitations, translators of the*' word into «jthe frozen regions of Siberia, the bible found a 
dialects of the various tribes. pathway. The following incident from “ The 

As the uame of Odessa, on the Black Sea, Book and its St8ry” shows what can be done 
has recently become so familiar to us, it may be by one grain of living truth. It occurred in 
interesting to mention something about the 1818. “A member of the St. Petersburg 
bible there. A society was formed in that town Committee sent a copy of a single Calmuc 
in 1816, under ^ the most hopeful appearances, gospel to a Buriat prince in Siberia, to see if 
and it was Pii^erton was in qua- his people could understand it. The prince 

*rsntine, qu bis second visit <.three years after, replied that they could not. It was the first 
that he received a most gratifying proof of its specimen they had seen of Calmuc typography. 

.Some of ow readers would hardly A lo^ while afterwards a letter brought the 
veiari<Mis»l»<rf^ said quarantine, pleasing intelUgenee to St, Petersburg that the 
!^t :it shall be described in the doer’s own Buriats had found the tey, and could make out 
The cell wUich 1 oceupj with ray I the sense .of the Calmuc gospel. His 'excellency 
iei^lljA^oxiJy siztoffli feet by thiit^n, and ten Prince Gelitxen tben wrote to ^ govt^or of 
oiaw two windows four £aet by two Irkutsh, begging him to aepporat two learned 
each.' ^nontmon Bi^sBian made of Drick> Buriats to crane to St. Petersburg and ac- 
woi%, one comer, with .dirty be<£stead8 commodate v’^rai the Calhnue gospel to 
aiid,aAi||^blo, three Icet ,by two, ^composed the their native d^lekrt. ' 700 of their c^efe, persona 
,fbnutu«w We fowod.'iit very &unp of high fiuraty and voiy intelligent and in- 
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quisitive, accordingly came md occupied while memorialB j tQ* atimdAixt ^opeful 

selves with the tmn8la>tion of what -they im-^ f coptraet with aJIl that ambiticmjat^ Iffiaupyuavo 
pressively called ‘the beautiful sayings of done to oppress them. Among tbeiWt/ e'en- 
Jesusj’^and such was the immediate effect of tentious sayings of the Bussiana we»^^4 ;^e;, 
their occupation on their mindsy that when they following are current— Virtue conquers 
turned to pray to their idols as usual, they felt force The devil said he had aU the kingdoms 
an internal disquietude of which they had never of the world, but God refused hiin even the ndei 
before been conscious, and requested to be more of the swine/* The biblo may stouggle^ but it 
perfectly informed of the nature of the gospel/* cannot die, even in Bussia. 

The result may be gathered from their letter 

to their prince in Siberia, in which they say — 

AVe are fully and firmly resolved to receive liADi BACHEIi BXJSSEIj* 

the doctrine of the saving Qod^ Jesus Christ, Eaohel Bttssel, daughter of the earl of South- 
although we are not yet acqimmted Vith the ampton, was born about the* year ’1G36. She 
manners and usages of this religion. After the appears to have possessed a truly noble mind, a 
conviction we have obtained of the truth of the soUd understanding, an amiable and benevolent 
word of God, we can no longer endure the want temper. Her pious resignation and religious 
of it; we must abide by this dbetrine/* deportment, under the pressure of very deep 

Such, were the happy workings and en- distress, afford a highly instructive example, ana 
couraging prospects of the bible in Bussia from is /m eminent instance of the power of religion 
1812 till three years after the present emperor to sustain the mind the greatest storms and 
came to the throne. It is true that wherever darjgers, when the waves of affliction threaten to 
Jesuits and other enemies of the enfranchisement overwhelm it. Her husband, William Lord 
of the human soul could ekert any influence, Bussel, was beheaded in the reign of Charles the 
they opposed its circulation, but it went on, and Second. ^ was a man of great merit, and ho 
even Nicholas was a subscriber to the cause, till« sustained the execution of his severe sentencO^ 
he listened to the false representations of a with Christian and invincible fortitude. During 
party consisting of nobility and clergy in Peters- the period of her illustrious husband’s troubles, 
burg, many of whose minds had been poisoned she conducted herself with a mixture of the 
by monks, and he formally suspended the ac- most tender affection and the most suzprising 
tivity of the Bussian Bible Society ‘‘ in all its magnanimity. *She appeared in court at his 
operations withoui^ exception.’* trial; and^when the attorney-general told him 

Thus in the year 1826 the society’s stereotype “he might ^employ the hand of one of his ser- 
priiiting office in Petersburg *\jas closed, all vants in waiting, to take notes of the evidence 
printing of the scriptures in Bussia ceased, an for his use,” Lord Bussel answered that “ he 
edition of ten thousand copies of the first eight asked none, but that of the lady who sat by 
books of the old testament was strangled in4;he him.” Thu spectators, ‘ at these words, turned . 
press, and two hundred and eiglffcy-nine «auxi- their eyes, and beheld the daughter of the virtu- ; 
liaries were suppressed. Tet the hght«was not^ ous Southampton* rising up to assist her lord in ' 
extinguished. On the 4th of March, 1831, the his utmost distress. A thrill of anguish ran 
emperor permitted the Prolte^ants to form a through the assembly. After his condemnation, 
society exclusively for themselves ; and at their she threw herself at the king’s feet, and pleaded, 
ffist anniversary it was reported that they had but alas! in vain, the .merits ^d loyalty of her 
issued eleven thousand and seventy-two copies father, in order to save her husbwd. When the 
of the sacred volume. But “ the word of God time of s^aration came, her conduct appeared 
is not bound;” the truth having once entered a worthy of the highest admiration; for, with- 
country and taken hold of the native heart, out a sigh or tear, ahe took her last fkrewell of 
cannot be banished, even if the whole army of her hu^and, though it might have been ex- 
tliG czar were assembled to thrust it from his peeted, as they were so happy in eaeh otiher#'^ix3Ld 
bIiotcs ! Bussian martyrs will be found to walk no wife could possibly suipase her in affsi^ori, 
in the ste]^ of the Madiai, if the interests of that the torrent of her disti^ss would have over**^ 
truth shomd require such a testimony, and we flowed • its banks, and been too miglity for 
shall yet^ee nqme victories orfaith brightening restraint. Lord Bussel parted from hk lady 
the d^k pages mBiuisian his^ry. with a composed silmice; and obaefVmjg bow 

Our hope for Bnissia is in that very bible greatly slSe was supported^^said, after sue was 
which her sovereign thinks he bae arres^. gone, ‘^he bitterness of death is now past;** 
Though imprisonment and death may possibly for beloved and estoemqd ber beyond expression, 
add a momentary contribution of gloom to the He deekved ^that shb bad been a great blessing 
deepening shades which now gather over that to him ; and observed that be should have been 
monarchy, the sufferings of the faithful w ill ere- mis^^t^ble if she had^not pogu^sed so great mag- 
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nf spirit, jdfaoed to her tehderaess, as were to be long or rsbort : but to' Uye, to die, to 
never to have desired him to do e base thing ^to live again, has a joy to it ; and how inexpressible 
save his life.” He oaid: Them was a sign^ is that, joy, if we secure an humble hope to live 
.provictence of 6h>din ^ving him suck a wife, in ever happily; and this we may do, ii we take 
whom were united ti^ble Jbirtb and fortune, care to live agreeably to our rational faculties, 

imderstOndingf great religion, and great khmuesa uhich also best secures health, strength, and 
to himaelf; but that her behaviour in this ex- pe^oe of mind — the greatest blessings on earth. 
tremity exceeded all t ” Believe the word of God, the holy scriptures, 

After the death of her husband upon the the promises and threats contairfed hi them ; and 
scaffold, this excellent woman, encompassed with what most obstructs our doing so, I am per- 
the darkest clouds of affliction, seemed to be suaded, is fear of punishjnent. Look up to the 
i^bsprbed in a religious concern to behave pro- firmament, and down to the deep; how can 
peliy UPider the atiiicting hand of God, and to any doubt a divine power P And if there is, 
wim the duties now devolved upon herseli* alone what carf be impossible to infinite power ? 
in 1^ care, education, disposal, and happiness of Then why an infidel in the world P And, 
her children — those living remains of her lord, if not such, who then would hazard a future 
*#hich had been so dear to him, and which were, state, for the pleasure of sin a few days ? Ko 
for his sake, as well as their own, so dear to herself, wise man, and, indeed, no man that lives, and 
t The following short extracts from one of Lady would desire to see good days ; for the laws oi 
Bussers letters, addressed to her son, the duke God are grateful. lu his gospel, the terrors of 
of Bedford, evince her deep piety, and her desire his majesty are laid aside, and he speaks in the 
Tor the spiritual welfare ol her children. ^ still and soft voice of his Son incarnate, the 
And now, my dear child, I pray, I beseech fountain and spring whence flow gladness. A 
you, I conjure you, my loved son, consider what gloomy and dejected countenance better becomes 
there is of felicity in this world thi^y ^an com- a galley-slave than a Christian, where joy, love, 
pepsate the hazard of losing hn everlasting easy <.and liopo should dwell. The idolatrous heathen 
being *, and then deliberately weigh whether or performed their worship witli trouble and terror ; 
no the delights and gratifications of a vicious or but a Christian with a merry heart and a liglit- 

idle course of life are such, that a wise or some spirit He rcjoiceth with a 

thoughtful man would choose or submit to. friend in the good things he enjoys — fears not 
Again, fancy its enjoyments 'at the height the approach of any ; no evil spirit can approach 
imagination can propose or suggest (which to hurt him hero, or accuse him m the great day of 
rarely or never happens, or, if it does, as a tho Lord, when every souf shall be judged 
vapour, soon vanishes) ; but let us grant it aceprding as they haye done good or evil. \)U 
could, and last to fourscore years, is this more blessed state !— iit for life, fit for death ! In 
than . the quickest thought to eternity ? Oh, this good state, I wish and pray for all man- 
my child^ fix on that word oternity! Old kiml; but most particularly, ana with all tlie 
Hobbes, with all his fancied strengili of reason, ardpitr 1 am capable of, for those I have brought 
^ could never eadxir© to rest os* stay upon jbhat ^into the^world, &d those dear to them. Thus 
thou^t, but ran from it to some miserable are my fervent and frequent prayers directed, 

^ amusement. I reipember to have read of some that you may diet the death of the righteous, and 
man who, reading in, the bible something that to this end that Almighty God would endue you 
checked him, he liirew it on the ground ; the all with spiritual wisdom, to discern wliat is 
book feU open, and his eye fixed on the word pleasing in his sight.*’ 

eternity, which so struck upon his mind that, Lady Bussel survived her hpshand above forty 
from a bad liver, he became a most holy man. years, and continued his widow to the erid of her 
Certainly, nothing besides tjie belief of reward life. She died in the year 1723, in the 87tli 
and punishment can malce a man truly happy jn year of her age. Her continued hope and trust 
his lile,^at his death, and after death* iLeep in him who had been the staff of her life, and 
iraocency, and ' tajba* heed to the thing that is her support in affliction, is evidenced by the fol- 
right; for that shall ^In^ng a -man peace at the lowing declaration, xn.^e not long before tho 
mst — peace in tibe evening nf each day, peace in end of her days* “God has not denied me tho 
the day of death, and after death. support of bis Holy Spirit, in this my long day of 

*^For my own part, 1 apjprehfind, I should not cahimity ; but enabled me, in ifeme measure, to 
much^care (if free (maa pSm) what w4s my.por- rejoice in, him As my .portion* for ever^ He has 
tion in this world, if a me J^.ccmtmue, peri^^ provided a r^eiiy all our griefs, by his sure 
one year, or twenty, or Aigfety ; hut then, be promises of ..another life?; where there is* no 
dust, not to know W be known any more,, this death, nor any pain, npr trouble, but fulness of 
thought hsas something of horror in it to me, and joy,, in the presence of him who made us, and 
always had, and would make me careless if it who will love us for ever,’* 
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FEEDEEICk WILLIAM in, LATE KING 
OF PEUSSIA. 

Ojts of the chaplains of the late kiilg oi 
Prussia, the father of the present king, has 
recorded many interesting anecdotes of that 
pious monarch. Among others, he relates a 
story .which beautifully illustrates more than 
one important iruth. A distinguished oflScer, 
Colonel Mn^ssenbach, had written something 
which very much offended his sovereign, and 
being tried and found guilty of high treason, 
was condemned to imprisonment in the fortress 
of Glatz during the royal pleasurg. In the 
\^'intcr of 182C the son of the colonel came to 
Jjcrlin and expressed a wish to bo permitted to 
Hp<*ak to tho king. The adjutant-general re- 
plied that it would for the present be impossible, 
for the king had had the misfortune to fracture 
a limb, and was confined to bed, so that none 
but the physicians and nearest relatives #cre 
permitted to see him. Young Masscnbach ex- 
pre^ssed himself extrciyely sorry, for he had 
wished personally to return his sincerest thanks 
for tlie liberatiou of his father. ‘MVIiat!” said 
the adjutant-general Witzleben, “ is your 
father no more in tho fortress ? where is he 
tlien ?” “ For a week past ho has been at home 

Avith his family, having been released by order 
of his majesty.*’ ‘^Impossible f* cried Witz- 
Jeben ; “the kmg has been for many Aveeks con- 
fined to bed and unable to AA’rite, and such an 
unexpected ordt?w could not have b(‘en given 
through any one but myself.” As the young 
man persevered in his assertion the officer fan- 
cied that the domestic affliction had possibly 
preyed on his spirits and weakened his judgment. 
After consulting A^dth some other officers, i# was 
resolved to mention the mattgir to the kiti^ 

“ I happened to be sitting with the .king as 
Witzleben entered,” says the royal chaplain 
Eylert. “ A blush rose oh hit pale cheek as the 
adjutant-general told his message. ‘It is all 
(|uite right,’ said his majesty ; ‘ and 1 AA'ill tell 
you how it happened. ' As I last week had a 
painful, sleepless night, I thought over the 
scenes of my past me. The remembrance of 
Colonel Massenbact rose vividly before me, and 
writhing under my own pains, I felt kindlier 
thoughts toAvards hum rise in my breast. I 
prayed for sleep and obtained it, and when I 
awoke refreshed, the sun was shining bh mj 
bed. When suddenly, I know hot how, that 
passag® erf BQ^ptnre came into my mind, ‘ Love 
your enemies ; bless them«that rarse vOu; do 
good to them that hate you; and prty for them 
which despitefuily ush you and Mrsecute you ; 
that ye may be the ebildren of your Father 
Avhich is in heaven ; fdr he maketh his soii to 
rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
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rain on the just and on the unjust/ I did not 

want to have any talk about it, So /I calEd 

mediately for pen and paper, and, au order 

to the governor of the fortresa at set 

Colonel Massenbach free, I can^tisee? tfae soUif 
/ It would be no use. Tell him from moi that the 
I past is all forgiven and forgotten, and, I wiish 
bis father many happy days in the bosom of ; ^S; 
family.* The king said this with a calm tone 
and in a weak voice,” says Eylert, “while the tears 
stood in our eyes. ‘ What great thing is it P* 
said his majesty, when Witzleben had retired, 

‘ It is nothing but what every other Christian 
in similar circumstances ought to do, accord- 
ing to the Saviour’s directions. Outward pir- 
cumstances sometimes make our duty easier. 
In sickness and under trials, one feels differently 
and judges more leniently than at other 
times. It affords me great pleasure to think 
that this came of itself, and without any out- 
\yard motives that God put such thoughts into 
my heart, and gave^me power to restore once 
my re to the bosom of his family tthat man who 
had grieved mo so bitterly.’ ” 

This Avas all that Eylert knew of the matter ; 
but theiystpry has still another side. The unfor- 
tunate colonel had no pther prospect than that 
ho must end his days in the prison. He tried 
every plan, and endeavoured to interest on his 
behalf all his influential friends., He had 
written repeatedly to the king himself, but all in 
vain. And nftw ten years had passed, and hope 
had died within him, when ^one day laying his 
hand on a* religious tract, he read an account of 
remarkable answers to prayer, and suddenly tlio 
thought rushed into his mind that though he 
had tried every other plan for obtaining his 
liberty, had never earnestly asked it as a 
favour from the Lord. He immediately fell on 
hisb knees, and felt that he could pour but bis 
whole soul in believing prayer to his God and 
his Saviour. After long and earnest prayer he 
rose from hiS knees expecting firmly to be set^- 
freo in God’s own time way, when, lo I the 
very next day the order arrived commanding 
the governor of the fortress to let \nm join his 
family. 

On reading 8uc];)i a story as this, which is well 
..atithenticatea, one learns to feel how the king’s 
heart is in the hand of the Lord, who tumeth 
it where he Avill, as the rivers of wat^. 

One feels how often m the time of need wc 
tly every other scheme for deliverance rath®r 
thim fjke simple plan commanded in the ecrip- 
ture», ** Aek„ anaye shall receive ^ seek, and ye 
shall find*; kno^, audit shall be opened to you. V 
We fiave so nuKh more ocmfidence in visible 
them in* the invisible God who has Said, 

“ Wbttaoever ye shall ask in my name, beUev- 
ingf ye shall receive.” 
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Ooif kams from the pleasure which it affotded 
:^e'!»ck monarch to renciet <3u a good dee^ hair- 
inuch happier the maii iB .wixo can forg^a':atiii; 
than he who takes ret^hge or even in* 
as in this case, we^^serred punishipent. 
Te:^y,in keeping' the commandments of 6od 
th^ is great oseward; they hare great peace 
who lore his law. 


/ dffINESB ILLCrSTEATIOirS OF 
. . SCEIPTXJEE. 

BWEBT BHOTTLOEB WAS rBBLEl). 

of mnii, Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, caused hts anuy to 
flcnre » lervlco aniiwt 'Pyrus : every head was made bald, and 
#vet^'4ibddlder wo# pecIod.".-i?xeft. xxlx. 18 . 

'Thb Chinese carry burdens upon the ends of a 
staffs which lies* across the shoulder. "When the 
weight does not exceed what one man is able to 
bear, he divides it, if jiracticable, into two halves, 
and places each , half in* one of the baskets, 
which are suspended from (he ends of the st^dT. 
When the load is as much as two men can 
carry, they hong it to the middle of a stout 
stafi*, and divide the burden between them, as 
our brewers do a small cask 6f ale.* burdens 
of all weights, however great, are conveyed from 
one place to another by this method, a number 
of men contriving to place ropes in different 
parts of the object to be removed, and to fasten 
these ropes to stones, whereby is lifted and 
borne off by their^ united efforts. A huge block 
of mnite, or a heavy piece of ordnandb, carriage 
and all, are sometimes carried in this way. In 
China, a stron^r 4a 6ften very agreeably sur- 

I irised at* the address with whicu his burdensome 
nggage is conveyed to the place of its destina- 
tion. After his goods #nd ciiattels ^ put into 
a boat preparatory to he, perchance, 

contemplates with axixiety t£eir number and 
their weight, and adcs by w^ means they can 
bo carried to the hoime eC bis j^end. On land* 
ing he is presentlj^snalrroiinded by a troop of 
coolies or porters, provided with ropes and 
staves, and before he has settled with boat- 
man, and looked around' to see that all his goods 
aa^ safe, they are on the way^ to the dwelling of 
his future host. 

' ;PrQm the frequent mbbing and pressing 
thest^ hpon the.bare shoulder of the porter, 
the nkin hardens and becomes callous, thus fbrm- 
natural cushion, whereon the staff rests 
Wil^ut creating nain. At, the same time, ex- 
cessive labour will wear away this hard likin, 
and ex(^e .an inflammatory action below, by 
wbich it win be peelhd off This was thh case 
with the znen in the army of Kebiichadresw ; 
they worked so incessantly in carrying burdens 
of earth ibr the forts, wliich he raised against 
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Tyre, that their sl^ulders were peeled, while 
* their beads,' emj^oyed in the same way, lost 
their hair. In letcfaing earth apd ^Otl^cr ma- 
terials to the spot, the Chaldean soldlei^\ used 
their shoulders, as the Chinese are wont; to do : 
when, however, it was liecessary to cajery them 
up a ladder, to supply those who wrought upon 
the wall, the head was used, since a; man may 
I walk erect, or ascend a Sight steps, with a 
weight upon his head, better than he coiild upon 
his shoulder. ^ This occasioned a thiohening of 
the skin upon the crown of the head, and inter- 
fered with the growth of the hair, for the want 
of a pad or cushion to ease the effects of the 
burden. * 



THOUGHTS TO THINK ABOUT. 

Ir wo wirti God to hear our prayory, we must see that 
we slmys hear his word.— -J^. Hppkitit, 

Obedience must be pidd, not in order that we may be 
jmrdoned, bat to show our gratitude for behig so. — 
xuaseU, ‘ , 

It U easy oonfeaaiag other men^s sms. — HtU, 

In Hebrew, the saai^ word siraifles eye, and fountain, 
as if to imply that, the <^e. would be as much needed for 
w^ihg as for seeing.— nf, Heniy. 

How nappy should we be if we loved God but a little. 
^Adam. 


iSt^NDAY AT HOME. 



TOKBEFOEE SEEVETH 
THE LAW? 

A TOUira man of a naturally amia- 
ble disposition, but wljo had been a 
good deal spoiled by the over-indulg- 
ence so often sinfully lavished by 
p&rents upon an only child, was sus- 
pected by his watchful relatives of being 
in the incipient stage of consumption. 
Tlio anxiety to obtain for him the best medical 
advice and to resort without delay to the most 
active and judicious treatment, was, as may well 
be imagined, extreme. To this, however, the de- 
termined opposition of the young man himself ap- 
pe^ired for som6 time to oppose an insuperable 
obstacle. The natural unwillingness of youth to 
submit to confinement or restraint was in his case 
unfortunately aided by tlfe habit of having in 
everything his own way ; and to this was perhaps 
added the strange mirage-like tendency of the 
disease itself to deceive its victims with the 
promise of life and health. And as the slight 
short cough and the general appearance of de- 
licacy which so alarmed his anxious parents 
were as yet the sources of but trivial incon- 
venience to hiu^self, he ridiculed their appre- 
hensions, and declared that nothing should in- 
duce him to put himsel^pont^ie doctor’s books. 

While matters were in this state he received 
a welcome visit from a school and college friend, 
a year or two older than Jiiinself, and possessed 
of a very sound practical ^idbrstandkig. ■ To 
him the poor 'parents speedily confided their 
fears and wishes, and entreated him to use his 
utmost influence to indilc«f a consent to the 
visit of a physician. He readily promised to do 
all in his power, but added that they must not 
blame him if in so doing he should create some I 
alarm in the mind of his friend with respect to j 
his condit|pn. Th(|^ gave him at onoe a carte j 
blanche to act as he pleased, saying that they i 
confided altogether in his jud^ent, and ex- , 
pressing at the same time their great doubt of 
nis success. 

It was, however, with no small degree of sur- 
prise and pleasure that, in the following after- 
noon^ they heard their son exclaim, as he 
entered the room with aai expression of , much 
anxiety upon his countenance, “ I wish, dear 
father, that you would send for Doctor M. ; I 
do not find myself-»at idl as well as I could 
wish.” The request wss at once joyfully com- 
plied with, and in the interim they eagerly in- 


I quired of his friend by what means he' ,Aai*4o 
i Boon and so completely succeeded. 

/ as be replied : My method was a simple we i J 
/ knew that wbat be needed — as ie is fjvm 
the sense of pain or illness — was just a practical 

E roof of his being nevertheless very far froin 
is former state of health ; without this I felt 
confident that he never would submit to the 
visit of a physican, or to tho remedies which, 
could be prescribed. I accordingly challenged 
him in a playful manner to a short race with 
me up the nill, with which we so often tried our 
mettle when we were boys. He immediately 
accepted the challenge ; but, poor fellow, he ran, 
as I expected, but a short way indeed before ho 
tad to stop, and to^sit down utterly exhausted 
apd panting for want of breath. A few words 
while in this state sufficed to draw from him tho 
admission that it is not with him as it used to 
be, an^he promised mo at once that* he would 
send for‘tho doctor.” 

This experiment was attended with the 
happiest result. Under the skilful treatment of 
his physican, followed by a temporary Bojoi&n 
in a milder climate, the young man was com- 
pletely restoifed to health, and ever after looked 
^on his friend as an instrument in the hand of 
Gfod for the preservation of his life. 

This little incident seems to furnish an im- 
portant and admirable illustration of the design 
of an aU-wise God in giving the decalogue — 
a design with regard to which it is to be ap- 
prehended that there exists amongst professing 
Qsristians of all classes and ^denominations no 
small amount of total and dangerous mistake. 
The law of the ten commandments is regarded by 
many as the revelation of a plan and purpose of 
God whereby man shonl^ obtain eternal life, 
pointing out to him the way of obedience as the 
way to heaven — saying to him, ^ do this, and 
thou shalt live,” in ord^ that by so doing he 
may live eternayy. It is admil^d, generally . 
speaking, that the plan has failed through man’s 
inability to render to the law that perfect 
obedience which it demands; and if is believed 
that, owing to this failure, the Most Hmh had 
to devise another plan, namely, salvation t&ot%h 
the blood and righteousness ot the Lord Jesus 
I Christ, apprehended by faith as revealed in the 
I procla^tion of the gospd. GQms : idle gospel 
) melSiod of salvation comes too generally to be 
r^;arded and unde^alued ae an irfter4hought of 
. God—- an expedient,* as it were, pnly resorted to 
upon the failure of the first intention ; while to 
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method of solvation, or to one whioli 
iapproprim^tes thereto, is attach^ oil tjia prow 
which belongs to the origiaal design; ^:; 

’NiUhe fact is, however, that; scripture teadic® 
Ufil directly the opposite of this, as any one mof 
satisfy himself by just carefully reading the 
third chapter of the Epistle to the Galatians. 
^Tbere we find it staiea (verse 8) that Ood 


pimcbed before ’ V-tiiat is, before the law — ^Ae 
posp^ unto Abraham.V Again (verse 17) we 
find it affirmed that the covenant ” — ^that is, 
the gospel covenant-^^^ that was confirmed 
Itfore of God in Christ, the law which was fo7tr 
hundred and thirty cannot disannul.’^ 

And agaiaj (verse 19)' in reply to the all-im- 
portant question, Wierefore then serveth the 
we read the answer, ^‘It was adckd ^^ — 
to thse pre-existing gospel covenant — because 
of transgreesions.” Thus the conclusion is mani- 
fest that, instead of the law btnng before the 
gospel, the gospel was before tlie law — that the. 
gospel method of salvation,^ by grace through 
wtn in the atonement of Chpnt, as preachc^l 
to Adam and to Abraham in the promise of if 
liCessiah, was the original and only purpose in 
the mind of God ; and that the* law after- 
wards brought in and added ’’ to the gospel for 
another and a difterent purpose. 

Nor are we left in doubt as to what this pur- 
pote is ; and here it is that our illustration most 
aptly comes in. ‘‘ It was added,” says the iu- 
spired apostle, “because of trarfsgrcssions 
and why, ho further explains in verses ‘24. 
“ Wherefore the law was our 8cl|^)oluuister to 
bring' us to Christ, that wo might b(^ justified by 
fiiith.” For, as the. same apostle tells us, (Koiii. 
iii. 20,) “ By tlie law is the knowledge of sin.’* 
The deadly disease of sin within th(^ soul, lik(^ 
that of consumption in the body, is of 1 hat 
insidious and deceptive character«that it induces 
insensibility to its existence — it leads its victim 
' to mistake the hectic of a false excitement for 
the ruddy hue of health— the fitful energies of 
fever for the vigour of a sound constitution. In 
spiritual as in bodily ailment, it holds equally 
good that “ they that bo whole”— or that fancy 
themselves whole— “ need not,” and, therefore, 
will not seek, “ the physician,* but they that 
»are,” and know themselves to be, “ sick.” 

The first step, therefore, which is needful, in 
eitoer instance, is to convince of disease ; and 
Cbd’s wise method of doing , this is just that of 
oufi ^illustration. He sets fallen mail — ^uncon^- 
soiou&i of the nature of his fall — to the perform- 
anbe of that which it would require all the 
irtrengthv and all tlie energies , of mot unfallen 
being to accomplish. He demands firom him, in 
full and minute detail, tha^ love of God with 
“ all his heart and soul and strength,” and of 
“ his neighbow ad himself,” which could only be 


I yielded by a h^)ct and in a life idtogether un- 
estranged from' God, and untainted by the 
malady of sin ; and he^ does this In order that 
man may thus be m^e practically aware of his 
own helplessness — may nave full proqf of“his 
utter incapacity to think or to do that which ds 
good — and,* convinced of his disease, its extent, 
and its deadliuess^ majr be brought to him who 


1 18 mighty to heal and to save, ^us ‘^tbe law/ 
the same apostle tells us (ITim. i. 8, 9) “ is 
good, if a man* use it lawfully ” — use it 4br the 
purpose for which it was designed of God; 
“ knowing this that the law is not made for a 
righteous man (to show him how he mdy attain 
lite by his own obedience), but for the lawless 
and disobedient, for the ungodly and for sinners” 
— to convict them of their sm, to show them 
by the application of the line and the plummet 
how far they have departed from rectitude, how 
crooked, liow perverse are all their ways; and 
thus, divesting them of their insensibility to sin, 
stripping them of their self-righteousness, .to 
prepare them, under the teaching of the Holy 
Spirit, for the full reception of him who has 
come “ not to call the righteous, but sinners to 
repentance.” 

«A remarkable instance of this “ lawful use of 
the law” meets us in the record (Matthew xix) 
of our blessed Lord’s conversation with the 
young man who came to him, asking “ what 
good thing ho should do that he might inker 't 
eternal life,” betraying, as lie did. by the very 
question, his utter ignorance <^f his own in- 
capacity; and whom, by the application to liis 
conscience of the law ix* the breadth of its re- 
quirement, the Saviour sent sorrowful away. 

Thai such is the gre^at primary purpose for 
which* God has^iven to us his law, does not 
militate^n the least degree against our also re- 
garding it fts a rule of holy iSe, to which every 
true Christian wdll endeavour to conform. This 
it must be of necAsity, inasmuch as it is the 
expression of that mind and will of God, con- 
formity to which is the very essence of lliat 
“ newness of life” in which the believer con- 
tinually walks, inasmuch as likeness to Christ 
and restoration to the imagetiof Godi|ttnply and 
include obedience to the law. 

'What we should guard against most carefully 
is; the looking upon the law as in any respect a 
covenant of salvation — as having to do with 
^titUng man to eternal life, otherwise than by 
convincing hMh of sin, by proving to him that 
he has, or can have, no in himself to aught 
except eternal cotidemnafeibn, and thus urging 
him to seek and to fintd' the remedy for sin in 
the blood that “ bleaiiaeth from all sin”~the 
title to life in “the right^usness of God, which 
is by faith of Jesus Christ unto aU and upon 
all them that believe.” 
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THE EESTJLT OF PEINCIPLE AND 
■.CONSISTENCY. /• ,, 


It is very, intereating to observe how one gocfti 
tinng generally leads to and links itself with 
another ; for Christianity is like the principle of 
motion, which ceases to exist whennt ceases to 
proceed* Grant that a man has got bold of the 
truth, or, rathqp, tha>t the. truth has got bold of 
Jiim, he goes forth directly to seek the dilFusion 
of the 'truth, and by means of it,i:o promote the 
well-being of others. When religion has become 
diffused in its genuine form, throughout a 
community, or a land, it instan^ seeks to 
disperse and disseminate itself. No longer a 
mere theory, a skeleton, a vapour, it projects its 
princi]:)les, its emotions, and its influences all 
around. One illustration of this may here be 
given. It was the religious conviction and 
(uiiotion of Great Britain that abolished the 
slave trade. That great event, in the year 1806 , 
stirred and stimulated the Christian and bene- 
volent mind of the whole kingdom ; and no 
sooner was the grand object accomplished than 
the hearts of men were awakened to what 
they had not thought so much about before — 
the" amelioration of the moral circiimstances^of 
the negro population in our West India Islands. 
Nor was this all. Every negro — every person 
of colour — that was met with at home, was 
invested with a new interest, and became the 
object of the kindliest consideration. Societies 
were formed fot the benefit of tlio black people 
•—for their protection, their education, and their 
Christian instruction. • The wrongs whicli the 
race had so long suffered wort^. sought to bo 
rcNircssed by means of blessings poured upon 
the heads of such of them as \fere accessible 
or within Qur reach. In a^sermon pr(«iched on 
behalf of one of these institutions, wm remember 
Dr. Clialmers giving utterance to a fine senti- 
ment on this subject, in ^somewhat lik(i the 
following appeal : — “ When the despot of Fnuice 
declared war against England, he thought to 
wreak his vengeance on her by detaining as 
prisoners every British subject that happened 
to be iuthis don»ions ! tlo you imitate him, 
but in a better way ; for the injuries we have 
inflicted on the negro raoe, do you go and 
wreak your merc^ on every Airican you meet/ 
with ! ** 

In the institution for which Dr. Chalmers 
preached, there were gathered td|;eth^ all the 
persens of colour that could be^ brought within 
the sphere of its iniiuenca. Within a few jem 
these might amount to nearly two hundred indivi* 
duals. I'hcy were taught to read and to wTite ; 
their moral condition was looked after ; and iii 
one or two cases they, were successfully pro- 
tected from the violence of masters, who, having 
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brought them to this coufltiTJ had forgptteu 
that here they were no longer their property, 
and that the mennent a slave, sets his foot on 
British ground, he is free; On ^the aabbsth^ 
evenings they were collected for wd!i^S|r«and<ip^ 
struction ; and many were the happy and bleisted * 
hours thus employed, during the courljw of mght 
or ten years* Veiy various were i^ie obajuad^rs 
of those who came and went, and attended name 
or less regularly at that school ; but there was 
no more variety, and no greater dissimilarities . 
than are to bo found among Europeans, nori 
considering all circumstances, were the naiursl 
features of their minds worse ; in m.nny instances 
they might be better than in those who had 
possessed a thousand more and greater advan- 
tages. Olio evening a strange woman came in, 
•who had lateljr arrived from one of the West 
India Islands ; and having accidentally heard 
that there was a sabbath evening schoof for 
persons of colour, she had foimd her way to the 
room where it w^^s held. She listened for a 
y hile with much attention, and at length burst 
^Tito tears, which, upon enquiry, sho said she 
could not restrain, as she was so strongly re- 
mind^jl ,by the scene then before her of the 
meetings which slie had been accustome'd to 
attimd in the place from which she came, 
where a good minister of the Methodist body 
used to gatlier together the slaves of the estate, . 
and speak to them of the things pertaining to 
the kingdom of heaven. This woman was 
evidently a pious person, and exhibited one of 
the good traits of the African character — ^tbat 
of the most grateful, wann-beorted attachment 
to those who were kind to her and sought to do 
her good. Going back more than once, and 
returning, in the service of families who moved . 
to and from the West Indies, sho always fooud 
her w ay again* to the sabbath evening meeting, 
and genlentlly brought a box of the finest pre- 
serves as a gift to ht^r instructo!;. 

On another evening, there chanced to be 
present in tlie school, ^ gentleman who had 
lately arrived from Sierra Leone, a Captain 
Macaulay, brother to the late Zachary Macaulay, 
so well known as the enlightened and inde- 
fatigable friend, of the African race, and father 
of the distinguished historiafr and orator Of the 
present day. Captain M. was some^yhat curious 
to see the specimens in the school of persons of 
colour, with wbom.be had become so mmiliar in 
the course of his voyages to the Africahc&st. 
Among many others, there was present in the 
school <m th^ evening a remarkably flsie youth, 
a puto African, and pOs^^essed of the most hand- 
some feoe and figui*e, who had for some 
been receiving instruction' at the day school in 
the ordinary branches of education, and who 
was most punctual in his attendance on 
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evenings. He was Vety clever, becdiine 
scholar in every depar^M;^, dtew into 
. all aorta of uaei^ imowledge, and was 

•patti^arl/ fond of musio-*— his tfine voice being 
ptQpQmmently beard dtising the singi^ of the 
psalms in the wcniship of tM schoob ifiis name 
was Straphm BM^ ^d his history somewhat 
sh^gular. living at Sima Leone, where he had 
the opportunity of hearing much about Eng- 
land, be was, seised TVith the most invincible desire 
to see Ijoudoiiu The wish, however, was resisted 
by Ins ndatii^, and die had no natural oppor- 
b^ity ^w^vin^ his desire gratified. At last, 
hoi^ever# i|ioh power bad this passion obtained 
ov^ his nuno, that he Concealed himself in the 
hold, of a vessel that was about to sail from 
Sle^a X^one for London, and remained un- 
ms^vered until the ship had put to sea. In 
the course of her voyage, the vessel was 
boaalled by a king’s ship (for it was then a time 
of war, and the impressment of sailors, into the. 
^vy was allowed), and, amqng others, Strephon 
SaU became one of the crew of his majesty^ 
frigate. This ship was commanded by thd 
Honourable Captam Mackay, brother of the 
then Lord Beay, who, conceiving* a grcat^liking 
for ‘ Strephon^ made him his own body servant. 
In this capacity he was at the time to which 
we are referring ; and Captain Mackay, being 
absent, from the service during a winter, and 
'resident in the place where the society existed, 
sent this youth to receive the edTucation and 
instruction which were provided by it in the 
school for parsons of his colour. 

On the evening above-mentioned, when the 
exercises were over, and the school about 
to be dismissed, this J'^oung man — black as ebony, 
and glossy as a japanned ornament — came up to 
wish his teacher good night ; in returning which 
kind .vrish, the t^ber happened *to name him^ 
aiul to. say, “ Q^ood night, UStrephm*^ When all 
were gone, Cwtpin Macaulay turned round and 
said, “ What did you call that boy w'ho came and 
wished you good nigl^ P” “ Str^lum Ball is his 
name,” was the reply. “Well,” said the cap- 
tain, “how very stxmge this is I Just when 1 
"was last about, to sw from Sierra Leone, a 
; woman of the name >of Ball cam^ to me^and told 
me. that she had loot her son, a fine youth, who 
sojca^how had suddenly ^disappeared ; that she 
ktie^Jie hod beenaimtten with an intense long- 
London, and shc^ thought he must have 
in some vessel or other. | 
1 was going, she entreated, 
with A te^ in her eyes, that 1 would make some 
^inguh^i»y!^d\wdeayovlr to restore to her her 
some tidings respectii^ lum. 

! A^d mere,’ > ||dded Captain Jdacaulay, “ 1 have 
^ will write immediatdy, and let 
his mother ^know it, and make her heart glad 


with* the good account of him which I can now 

give.” 

But it was another person who attended this 
African school whom we had particularly in our 
eye, and of whom we proposed giving some short 
account — holding him forth as a striking ex- 
atrmle of t/iS result of priruyiple aitd consistency^ 

His name was John, He had been brought 
home from one of the West India Islands, and 
somehow remained m this country and settled, 
having obtained work as a labourer. When he 
first came to the school, he certainly had a very 
savage and ferocious look, and appeared to be a 
^specimen of the mental and moral degradation 
to which slavery reduces man — man, originally 
formed in the image of God ! He was sour and 
sulky, irritable and contentious, and the only 
attendant at the school of whom his teacher 
was really afraid. However, John was deter- 
mined to be a scholar, and he began with his 
A, B, C. Most regular and diligent in his studies, 
he soon mastered short words, and then long 
ones, and, in the course of eight months or so, 
could read the new l^stament so as to under- 
stand it. And when he came really to under- 
stand it, then you saw the altered man — and the 
hdppy man, mifolding and developing. Nothing 
could exceed the beautiful progress that became 
gradually perceptible in the mmd and character 
of that individual. He became as gentle as a 
lanxb.^ As the sands of ignorance disappeared, 
the tide of knowledge flowed in. Ana it was 
not the mere knowledge which the power of 
reading gave Him. It was spiritual knowledge, 
brought home by a Divine agency to the heart. 
The scriptures became his study — his delight. 
Nothing could be more interesting than his 
convei^ation uppn all bible subjects, and when 
at an aftJbr-time he •offered up the prayer in the 
public Bchsol, as he sometimes was asked to do, 
such was the copiousness and propriety, and 
such the unction, that one might have supposed 
that it was some old and deeply experienced 
believer who w’as pouring out nis heart at 
the throne of grace. In short, the tiger was 
thoroughly tamed. John became a nPw creature, 
and a monument of that true and efiectual 
teaching which cometh from above. He joined 
himself to a Christian congregation^ and attached 
hifnself to the ministry of a sotind, faithful, and 
diligent pastor, who, a few years afreivi^ards, was 
called to attend him on his dieath-bed, and who 
asBur^ the vmter, that lie never had grater 
“satisfaction in any case^ i^ian in the exemplary 
life and the hwpy depOtture of this humble 
member of his nock. 

The great thing is to be steady and consistent. 
Trials of faith and constancy, sotnetimes very 
severe, await those who. will be on God’s side, 
but grace grapples wdth and overcomes them. 



SUNDAY 

We have said that John was a labourer, and his 
employment was at a larg;e diatfflery. Here he 
attracted notice by his diligence and good con- 
duct, and in process o£ Idme was promoted &om 
out-of-door work to an Jn-door occupation^ Hia 
fidelity in his post stUl furth^ ireconiniiended 
him, and his situation and ^ earnings were im- 
proved. At last an imporfnnt step was pro- 
posed to him. In order to superintend and 
watch over theJUust run of t^e spirits when they 
made, and to measure the quantity, the mas- 
ter of the distilleiy had found the greatest dif- 
ficulty in finding a person who was proof against 
the temptation which such a position offered, and 
which had been foimd too strong for those who 
hitherto had held it, many of whom nad become 
victims to the snare which such a position pre- 
sented to the virtue of ordinary men. But the 
strict sobriety of John’s conduct, and the known 
firmness of his principles, led to his being ap- 
pointed to this office, and which he grate- 
fully accepted. On the evening of the following 
Saturday, however, he found, to his great grief 
and mortification, that it was necessary that the 
perBon who had the cha^e that was now de-^ 
volved on him should be in attendance and at 
his post during the Lord’s day. This announce- 
ment struck and staggered him for a moment, 
but his resolution was instantly taken. Ho did 
not think it his duty to throw everything into 
confusion by at once absenting himself on the 
following day ; but contrived, in as far as he 
could do, what he found to be impossible, to 
make one class qf obligations to consist witli the 
claims of another, even with those of a con- 
scicnco that was ill at ease ain^ sorely wounded. 
His mind, however, was quickly made up. He 
liad no hesitation in deciding on what was right, 
and made no delay in declaring it. On tli» next 
morning he went to his master b.nd gav« up his 
situation, intimating at once his raaaons for 
doing so. His master rated him upon his folly ; 
tried to make him asharaeff of his scruples ; held 
out to him the importance of keeping a good 
place when he had got it ; advised him not to 
quarrel with his bread and butter;” and gave 
liiin two or three days to consider the matter, 
and to decide. At the conclusion of that time 
John returned and tqjd his master that he had 
done so, but was immovable. The sabbath, he 
said, was not his o^m, nor yet his master’s, but 
was God’s ; that be had no right to occupy the 
time of it in the work of his ordinary calling; 
that, in doing so, he could not look for a blessing 
upon himself or upon anything he did ; that he 
had a greater concern to attend to on the Lo^rd’s 
day than any earthy object could be; and that 
he was willing to forfeit all for the sake of a 
good conscience^ and was ready to renounce his 
employment in the distillery if required, or, at 
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any' rate, to relinquish the promotion he had re*- 
ceived, and for which he again expressed himsdf 
veiy thankftil. ^ i « r 

The result was, that noboif eto cpuld he 
found sufficiently to be trusted with Hm ditHeate 
and dangerous office which John tlms up* 
A plan was contrived by which attendance w$m 
rendered unnecessary on the^ sabbath, ^and tho 
distillery was entirely closed on that Johp, 
continued at his post during the other days of 
the week, and remained (a black man though im 
was) to be a bright example of the imporamce 
of decision of character and Christian oon<« 
sistency, showing how much good one indhri^ 
dual of this stamp may effect, and bow much 
evil he may prevent or bring to a close. “ The 
fear of the Lord is thp beginning of wisdom.” 
“Through thy precepts I get understanding, 
therefore I hate every fisdse way.” 


PEOPOSED OPENING OP THE CETSTAL 
PALACE ON THE LOED’S DAY. 

jfrn. Olitbiha having given notice of a motiah 
to propose the opening of the Crystal Palace on 
the L<ycL’s day, the following admirable letter 
on the subject has been addressed to hitn, 
Edward Baines^ esq., of Leeds ; — 

“ TO UENJAMIK OMVEIKA, ESQ., M.B. 

“ My dear Siv ^ — -Perceiving from your letter in • 
the Globe that it is your intention to propose 
the opening of the Crystal Palace, at Syefonham, 
on the Lord’ 8-day, I take the liberty of explaining 
to you the views which, in common with great 
numbers of persons, and I believe with many of 
your own constituents, I entertain on this sub- 
ject. 

“ Pew persons have a warmer admiration than 
myself of the mfparalleled collection of objects of' 
interest in the N^ew Crystal Palace, or stronger 
hopes that the undertaldng may prosper, and 
that it may conduce to the improvement of the 
public intelligence and tast#. 

“ But I should deprecate the Sunday opening 
of that palace on^ the following grounds ;-^The 
Lord’s-day has, from the days of the apostles, 
been set qpart as^a day of rest and of rdigion; 
and without entering here iUto a theological 
argument, I believe, ^ with many c£ the first 
divines, that it is the Christian continuance of 
the weakly religious- rest appointed by our 
M^er from the creation of man, and expressly 
induded in the moral law os a p^'of the duty 
winch man owes to God. I regard it, too, as 
one of greatest blessipgs conferred by God 
upon* bis creatunes ; first, because it is a respito 
from physical laboui; and secular emplojrmentSi 
M'hich would otherwise prematurefy wear out 
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and vigour; and second and ehieflj, 
it affords the meana of that moral and 
B^intuol improvement which Ood faaa inBepamblj 
Mxmae^ed with the pezformaxme of onr to 
himotlf. 'Without tkiji heaYen*4^Knnted r^ef, 
the lahouret would he bruti^ed by inceskmt 
flOidtall 'oboVe the labourer would be aecu- 
lorii^d by inceaaant worldly ^gagementSi But 
obserfCi.wa hitva no^aeriptural ^sanction for a I 
d^ excfept that wniab shakes it a day of 1 

TeSgion* Take away the religious character of 
the Lord’s day^ and you take away our best, if 
not oar • i^eeurity for the day of rest. In 
(his^ M iin things, man’s duty has been 

taade hia ‘ privil^fet his relief from bodily toil 
h^ been ;COinnected with the far higher interests 
of his h^inortial being : nor can any one disallow 
idaima;.of the Creator,, without thereby iii- 
fliotih^ the deepest wrong upon the creature, 

then, the Lord’s-day is expressly dc- 
^i^ed as a ^y of religious observaiu^e and 
.^provejnent, it cannot properly be used either 
for pnrpQBeB of amusement or of inero iniel- 
IkCtual cilltivation<i ^ 

-v.<f l^he law and general usage of England arc 
in accordance \vdth these views. On Sunday, 
•not only are the pursuits of incfusti'y su 5 \;;;)ond(‘(i, 
not only aj?e the Houses of Parliament, the 
courts of law, and the government estabiisli- 
xnents closed, but places of public aniusement 
are shut, and the institutions of science, litera- 
4;Ure, and secular education are suspended. In 
obedience to the general sentiment, ouriuitional 
muneutns and. galXeries, our public libraries, our 
philosophical and literary societies, our me- 
chatucs institutions, our universities, our 
schools, our lectures, our public exliibitions of 
all binds, are closed. Public meetings Ibr 
secular puiposes are not held. With a few 
most undesirable exceptions in Loirtlon, news- 
papers are not issued ; and of cdlirse we have* on 
l^iat day no theatrical j)erformances, no races, 
no, games. 

In England, then, beyond dispute, the Lord’s- 
day is generally cou:5ecrated to religion, us well 
as to repose. And we have been accustomed to 
regard this .as one of the m^t lionourable dis- 
tiuetiops of our eoutitry. It is very different in 
; many cotmtries of the continent, iflSN'here the 
lEjabbath is half destroyed and half perverted; 
where th^ morning is given to business, the 
afternoon and everting to pleasure. Nearly all 
tjje es^blishments, institutions, and places of 
f amusement wlii^ we close in England, are 
ih^wn most widely open. The consequence 
to .religion is disastrous. Between work and 
pleasure, the observances of rel^on are hu^ddlecl 
, into a corner, if not wholly forgotten ; and wc 
polite; /elegant, and .^uesated nations, of 
whom we ar© compelled to say that their higher 


duties and theiir highest interests are awfully 
neglected. ‘ ^ ‘ 

y When the Great Exhibition was held in the 
first Ciystal Palace^, England nobly maintained 
her character. To the surprise of visitors from 
all lands, this palaoe was shut, and the world 
was told that our nation ^remembered the 
sabbith-day to keep it holy.’ Who can say 
whether the commencement just made of a 
religious observance of the sabbath in Faris^ 
may not in some measure be traced to that ex- 
ample P € 

‘‘ Why shoidd we forfeit our character, by 
inconsistently opening the new Crystal Palace 
on the Lovd’s-day ? If it was right to close the 
first palace, it would be wrong to open the 
second. There is nothing in the exhibition itself 
to justify the change. Like the former, this 
palace is dedicated mainly to art, and in some 
degrcio to commerce, though witli the added 
atti'actiou of a garden. It is a school for the 
fine arts, for aptiejuities, for history, for botany, 
for ethnology, for geoh»gy, for various branches 
of the useful arts. Legitimatidy used, it will 
, extend the knowledge and improve the taste of 
the people, and b(‘ a place of delightful recrea- 
tion. Jbit all its uses and characters are secu- 
ITlr. It has no religious object or teiidiuiey 
\v]jaic‘vej*. It is a commercial speculation, 
thougli of a most praiseworthy and public- 
spiritt^d kind. Visitors are admitted formouoy ; 
the trade departments are let to manufacturers 
and artists of all nations, to exhibit their wares ; 
refi’cshmeuts are sold there ; great numbers of 
])ersons are employed in the palace, the grounds, 
and the railway.* 

“ I'he more attractive and fascinating is tlie 
])lat*o, tl)e more extensive is the sabbath dese- 
cration that wt>uld imsuo. If the building were 
openeeP at a low enlarge on Sunday — as it must 
be to ausVVm* the purpose — tens of thousands of 
persons would flock, from -London and all ])nrts 
of Britain to visit it. All the railways would 
aiTauge clieap trips, to carry the working classes 
to the Sunday exhibition. . It would be adv('r- 
tise^d in every newspaper and placarded on oa ery 
wall. Never lias there been an object that 
would draw so many persons from their hoim s 
and their duties. Of cotorsc the more distant 
travellers would need accommodation and rtv 
ireshments, which would lead to the eni ploy men t 
of great numbers of victuallers and their ser- 
vants. There cannot be a doiibt that the measure 
which you advocate would diminish the attend- 
ance on public worship and at Sunday-i^clux>ls, 
and would give an infpulse t6 sabbath dcs<*cratioii 
which would extend to the whole country. 

“Npr would the mischief end here. If tlic 
Palace at Sydenham be opened, all the public 
institutions and exhibitions I have named ttbo\-e, 
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and all places of ptiblic amusemietit throughout 
Britain, must be opened likewise. In fact, the 
English sabbath would then be gone. The law 
must be altered, and it must be ^tered cm soine 
principle of consistency* P^Hatment must pi^» 
claim that the Lord’s-^y shall not, as formerly, 
be a day of religion. It would be pretendea 
that the cultivation of the taste and the inteU 
lect, and refined kinds of amusement, were 
equally proper employments for the day; and, 
therefore, the opening of every institution, exhi- 
bition, and place of resort whichc, ministered to 
those ends would receive legislative sanction. 

“ Such are the consequences that would result 
Irojn the success of your intended motion. But 
they would not end here, if the religious bul- 
warlc of the Lord’s-day were throvrn down, 
nothing could prevent Mammon with all his 
rabble Irom rushing in at the breach. Labour 
would be put in requisition for seven days of 
the week ; and the sacred rest of the sabbath 
would 1)0 a tiling of the past. if recreation 

W(‘re still sought for, one kind oV amusement 
would be declared as good as anothm*, and in 
the end we should have amus^mienls of all kimls 
comjKiting for votaries, with evcTy attraction 
that could seduce^ the young and lunvary. 

‘‘You hope that the Crystal Balacc would 
draiv persons out of the public-house. Jt is 
ju)t certain, however, that it would have that 
efleet ; because it is^to bo sup])t>sed tliat most 
ot lliose who frequent tln^ publie-liouse on Sun- 
day ])refor tlie sensual gratification of drpikiiig 
i.o tlie gratificatii)ii of the taste and iuicllect. 
But if in some cases it should luive that cllcct, 
WM)uld parliament be justified .in cncouragiJig 
one method of desecrating the sabbath, for the 
sake of discouraging another mode ? Certainly 
3 ioL III luy judgment, parliainent ouglJt to 
shut the public-houses on th^^ Sunday, 1^‘criuse 
of the enormous mischief proved to rewult from 
tludr being open ; and the brief cxperic?nce we 
have of the efiects of suefi dT measure in Scot- 
land leads to the belief that lurtue and morality 
w ould be incalculable gainers. But there could 
not be a falser or more dangerous principle, 
than that parliament is to choose among modes 
of breaking the sabbath, and to give its public 
sanction to any one of^them. The duty of par- 
liament is not to sanction any ; for if it does, it 
becomes responsible for all tbef consequences. 
There are different degrees of enormity in crime ; 
but the magistrate would not be warranted in 
encouraging the smaUest, even for the sake*/ of 
discouiftgiug the most heinouB. In one view, 
the more specious forms of irrelimon arc worse 
than the grosser forms, because tiie evil of the 
latter is acknowledged, whereas the fprmer may 
be conceived to he right and proper. 

“ With these views, you will not be surprised 


m 

at my promising to give all the opposition in 
power — small as that power ia-^to 
of the Oi^al Balaoe on the i &lh 

piy there i^re many persons of Veatlj greater 
influence Will exert it in^ the aaktS'diiseifliion,* 

I^feelierve the ministers of TOligioa, Si^day 
school teachers, and a very gre^it ituinAto df 
those who venerate and love relipc^,^ wijHE" 
th<i dojtne course. Tlie measure, depend 
will not be carried without an opporition of the. 
f most formidable nature, . - > / 

“But I alp convinced yqu will not persevex^^ 
in your announced intention if youshould see thai ;; 
it would lead to evil results, Or would pain 
offend multitudes of your felloW-countrymen. I 
therefore respcfetfully entreat you to weigh the 
reasons which are opposed to the opening of the > 
Crystal Palace on the Lord’s-day, and not.tir 
allow any considerations of taste or elegant re- 
creation to lead you to compromise the infinitely 
])iglicr interests of religion. 

• “1 am, dear Sir, 

“ Your j&iithful, humble servant. 

J “ EnWAED BaIOTIS.' ’ 

Leeds, Ju'.iG 23 , 1854 .” 


\llic SABBATH MADE FOR MAN. 

Look y oilier at the meadow fair, 

Sec how the swallows frolic there ; 
Now wheeling round in airy ring, 

And now on rapid wing ; 

Tliey iMfvcr stop their merry play 
Because it is the sabbath day. 

I/ist to the lark, whose voice so shrill 
Seems far and wide the air to fill ; 
Observe him as he mounts on high. 
And takes his music to the sky ; 

’T4s not to welcome Grixfis blest day 
He sings his loud exulting lay., 

The boe is out among the flow'rs. 

Still toilii^, as on week-day hours ; 
Exploring evVy leaf and bell, , 

And storing honey in its cell ; 

No lighter load he bears away, 

Because it is tlie sabbath day. 

Gay grass lioppers amoriff the gmss 
Make merr|r music as pa^s ; 

See how they skip and frisk along,, 
Responsive to their own light song ; 
They never change their sonnet gay 
To suit the s^^leinn sabbath day. 

Man Only makes a solemn pause. 

In recognition of its laws ; 

His tools of husbandry put by* 
TJnhandled in the fui^rowi lie ; 

His toiling hand How rests to pay 
I>ae homage to this hallow'd day. ' 

For him the sabbath was designed, 

To him its benefits confln'd ; 

It comes with a fresh powV to bless, 

» As w^earied, on , we forward piress, 
Inviting us with smiles to Stay 
And rest upon the sabbath d^. _ 
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^B*S LAST PRESENT.^ . 

SlMniig ^Htfecting inciden^was related bjr 
anniversary of tlie 
_,Klbni5> Sunday-school Uniod. In the 
of' Ipiftit lives or lived a clergymaiJt and 
^.Ji«4y^w^ took a very active part in the sab- 
^ . wh school coithect^ with his church. They 

school a boy, the only son of a widow, -who 
wicked, despisii^g all the earnest prayers 
“^nltions of the clergyman, who, out of pity for 
widowed mother, kept him in the school 
.^^JMnohths; at length lie /ound it absolutely ncces- 
’ to ^miss the lad as a warning to others. He soon 
dsted.as a soldier in a regiment that was ordered 
4t beii|g during t^e last American ^r. 

after, the^oer widow called upon the cler^- 

to a bible of the smallest size. Surprisc(l\at 
d^ks|ixd(|uest from an individual who was evidently on 
hie vefgii^f eternity, and who he kimw had one dr two 
print, wj|^ch she had long usgd to a good 
pnrpoaei he inquired what she wanted it ton She 
Onstrelpd, ** A* regiment is going out to America, and I 
#ant th SShd It to loy poor boy ; and, oh sir, who knows 
'^hat B jspy do?** 

A jnoml'^dior conVeyed the bible to the widow’s son, 
hsLimiidihe lin^cader of vi^^ in the regiment in 
irhiim i^had Otdisted* After the soldiA had made hini- 
^If kno^, Sfdd, James, your mother has sent you 
her ia #t *ptefeiit»” 

^ ** Ah,r ihll i^Hed, in a carolcss manner, ** is she gone 
pt lastf I hoipe the has sent me some cash.” 

ThS pious soldier told him he believed she was dead ; 
** hutr* he add^ ” she has sent you something of more 
iMue than gold or silver (presenting him the bible) , and. 
eames, It was her dying request that you would read one 
'Vene at least of thb book every day ; and can you refuse 

“ it is not mnch to ask, (opemUg 
bible); so here goes.** 

Bte opeim the bible at the words, ** Come unto me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest." * 

« Well,’* said he, " that is very add. 1 have opened 
iik the only verse in the bible I could ever learn by heart ; 
ii^ben 1 was In Sunday-school, I never could, fbr the 
IfO of me, lesin another. It is venr strange. But 
iphQ,l8 this m« mehtloopd la the ve|ie 
r ,^0 pious soldier exj^ned it to him : spoke to him of 
and of the Invitations of the gospel. They walked 
hottse^of the chapiniii, where they had further con- 
Fkmh that^hqiir the widow’s son became a 
l^an,and was as noted for his exemplary cOn- 
Jbe had been for his wickedness. 

\ tijihe after his conversion, this regiment engaged 
e'etta&y* At the dose of the engagement, the 
ns walking through the hdd of blood, 
% large ^gading ♦the de^ lydy of 
‘ I redinmg on me bible, which ws& open 
^ Come unto me, all ye that labour and 

d, and I will give you» rest.” He had 

ij^a io tiU" dtMml rest Mr« Jhidley said he had fre» 




I quOntly held his bible in his own hand : there were not 
*^less .than fifty ^pages stained with the blood of poor 
James. “ ^he word of the Xord is quick and powerful. 
The only verso this poor man ever jopmmitted to me- 
mory, was the means undeV 6od of bringing the widow's 
son out of d^kness into marvellous light ; and he is now, 
we trust, uniting in the song of the redeemed in heaven. 


-Wisdom tn a fooj,. — A baronet of the last century, 
whose mansion was in Yorkshire, was supposed to be 
dead ; when the following convCTsation took place between 
his jester, or fool, and his servants. 

Sn'B, <Our master is gone I 

^Teaiet . Ah ! whither is he gone ? 

Sefv, I'o hea\en, to be sure. 

Jester, To heaven ! no, that he is not, I am certain. 

Serv, Why *^ 0 ? , 

Jester. Why ? because heaven is a grq^t way off; and 
when my master was going a long journey, he used, for 
t')nie time, to talk about it, and prepare for it; but I 
never licard him speak of heaven, or saw him make any 
preparations for going ; he cannot, therefore, he gone 
thither. 

The baionet, however, repoVered; and this conver- 
sation being told him, he was so struck with it, that he 
immediately began to prepare for bis journey to that 
countiy ** fiom whose buuin no traveller returns.” 


Thp flower ofyeutb neler looks so well as when it 
bends to the Sun of righteousness.” 


• ETi.RriTr. — Tfie following beautiful reply was gi% cn 
to the question, “ What is eternity?” by a pupil of tlie 
Deaf and Dumb School at Paris : — The Ufe-timc of the 
Almighty.” 


The Thracians had a striking emblem of the almighty 
power of God, It was a sun with three beams — one 
shining upcpi a sea of ice and mating it ; another upon 
a rock and melting it; and a ^ird u^n a dead man, 
and putting life into him. And so the gospel is the 
power of God untp salvaytion to every one that believeth : 
It melts the coldest heart into love ; it brings the hardest 
heart into a state qf uniform obedience to the will of God ; 
and quickens those who were dead in trespasses and sms. 


Babbi Eliezeb said to Ws disciples, ” Turn to Gc^ 
one di\y before your death,” " How can man,” Vas their 
reply, “know the day^of kls death?” “True,” said 
BUtezer, “therefore, you should turn to God to-day ; perhaps 
you die to-morrow ;' thtis every day will be cm- 
ployed-m turning to him.” “ Behold now is the accepted 
time ” — for thou knowest not what a day may bring 
fbrth.” 



i^vraER gxiroiiro zx ths itbkists or xaodsbubo., 


THE BTOET OF A GREAT MAN^B LIFE. 

- I. 

iiiAmeD tos not itovKf, 

It tou loolc.at the map of Oorsaanj, and obto* 
cialfy at that division ra it grat^pally known oy 
the name Fniesii^ yon will see the river 
Vipper traced tibmw; and foQoyrm^ its couw a 
little way, you' will the tetni.of Zlanefield, 

a place celebrated jor its iroit mines. '. At MaA»- 
Held, about yeyri ago, a poor wdodoui^ 
might oftenha^ followed hr a 

high-spirited little '^y; <ni his way to we se^^ 
boiuring forest, where he wha wont to 
Ho. 14 .— Pvbuiibd Acovtr s, tni. 


whole days in. his hard labour.' The ic SsM t if 
too, often accompanied her iehald ; he prcm^ no 
doubt, to add hk little to the rfensMd 
store, and working, as all aotm healtby owdren 
will .work,, with all his heart. Wnwoi, teee to 
the^ little bc^ was oallech-wsi hroog^t tip win 

f retat severity. CSiilftFcm h| the pn Sae n t / dy 
are .bpt little idea put rigonr wit^ whin 
pmt&te iyere aecuribumd t» tlluM little" 
bn^'SOl^ years ego. , 21ui)«. smeared tphehut 
one'r«neay kaow»^ thafiRwrof fileyot8n&' 
and 'taat was Ihh rodi'whidi wnis uscid with*'"' 
himi^ and nnapnring lSriB,lit<ie Ijfi " 

wW '%aa . a pawotifi^ aei&wfilled i 

Pmos qms Tmifi* 
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jMjted wroh discipline, and when be tio be 
hp «a>d that he beeiune very t»mid 
J^treatment he received m cUtldhood. ' . ‘ ’ 
drcumstanoee of th« boy’s parei^ gm- 
'^liallr improied Jobn Euthea*, the' fathw, 
i^ortly left his Deduction of wood-cutter, anfl 
'ohfoiiied erffploymentm the uiin^. By industry 
and pf^rseveraiioe he made his Vay, until,, at 
length, be estahli4ied two small furnaces for 
iron, by the side of which Uttle Martin grew 
and prospered. , ' 

We have all of us had our dreams in child-' 
hood Wa#d not our young readers like to 
know were those of M«irtm, as he watched 
the busy Vrbhkmen at the forges ? 

$jmes gmiually improved, s.nd John Luther, 
kb bQi1re$t sensible man, became of some iinport- 
Wlbeir at® was elected one of the council of 
Mansfield, the chief town of the distriei so 
^lled liiia was a thing for Martin, since 
Ais father’s position i^arranted him to invite to 
'"liis table, echoolmastfers, nneats; and learned 
jnen ; for, althou^ heliad md but little educa- 
tion tn fais youth, Jie had a great respect fc>r 
learning m others , and as the intelligent child 
listened to the talk of the com|My at tlieir sim- 
ple meals, he used to long for %m time V’^hen he, 
too, m;ight be able to join m such conveiwtion, 
and be mmself a schoolniaster or a man of let- 
ters. 

So time passed on. The boy was carefully^ 
trained in the knovv ledge of Obd^so far, at least, 
aa hi0 parents were acquainted with it, and was 
amt to school, where he was taught the beads 
pf the catechism, the ten comir^dments, the 
apostles* creedL and the Lord’s prayer. A lit- 
tle Latin, too, he learned vn the school of Mans- 
field , but the poor child liad never been taught 
anything of the Jove of God, and every time he 
heard that name which now fills tHo heart of 
many a young one with joy and peac;e, Martin 
turned pale with terror He saw not in Jesus 
Ohrist the Friend of smners-^the gentle Shep- 
herd of the lambs — the same Saviour who laid 
his hands on little thildren and blessed them ; 
but he regarded him rather as an angry jud^e, 
to i^hom he dared not pray, except through the 
hatonession ot saints and angels 
^ At fourteen yearsiof age, kCirtin left home. He 
yifas to be a hummed man ; this was his ambition, 
IMI wall as<hat of biS father , and, accordingly, 
1|pki0 boy, without a friend m the place, was sent 
town of Magdebkrg to study hard, wd to 
how and wbefe he could. Hia 
one belonging to the Franciscans; 
fiiflf, probably know, mos^ convents and 

schools 'for the ymmg att^aehed 
ir hMdtutions, wheire the jaoPi^B taught 
itt^h ae lliey themseiyes A soiv 

Beys 


who are at comfortable schools, and who go to 
•bed at night mid rii^ at morning, finding all 
their wants supplied,' and who yet gimnible now 
and then at tne sin^plicity and plainness of 
' school fare, woiild do well to think of the little 
pale thin lad, finjl companions as poor as him- 
self, who, wh*en||juyiicq out of th^ monastery 
aftei* the hours of instruction w’^ere over, had 
something else to do besides play till the din- 
ner-bell rang. IJis father’s all<twance of money 
was not sufficient to supply his necessities, and 
when it failed,'**' he .was wont to go and sing 
from house to, house, some of those fine old 
hymns, such as even at the jpresebt day one may 
hear youn^ voicses carol ill the atreets of Ger- 
man towns. At Christmas they were about the 
infant Jesus" born at Bethlehem ; but Kttte did 
I Martin thinkhow precious he, of whom be then 
: so ignorantl y sang, would one day become to 
his soul, and how for his dear name he wras to 
endure Hardness aS a good soldier of the cross. 
At thil very time* God seemed to be preparing 
the boy for his future. 8€5}rvice. In a life of ease 
he miglit never have attained to the power and 
strength of character w hidb were so eminently 
his. Do not then wish to have all things go 
smoothly with you. You little know what part; 
fn the w^orld God designs for you ; but rmnember 
he who knows the end from the beginning has 
planned your lot, and if sorrows come in early 
youth, receive them as p'omises that by- sorrow 
God means to teach you lessons of endurance, 
which in joy you would never learn. 

And so time pfmed on witk the boy-tchblar. 
At Eisenach, whither his father removed him, 
and w here J ohm Luthev* bad relations living, hiS 
privations w ere still almost as severe. The 
relations cared little for Martin, and his spirits 
quailed as he/tood one day,, faint and weary, 
before* the door oif an homst citizeuV house. 
Three tifiies already had be raised his sweet 
voice in vain be^r§ other doors, btit now it 
seemed that not a note would 8oiind,,and’ instead 
of song came team. It w'as all over — all his 
hopes and dreams. “I must go back to Mans- 
field, audii^^ork ifi the mines,” he thought, “ and 
give up study for ever,” . 

Who was it that fed Elijah P Who was it 
that 6aid, “ Not a sparrow* falleth to the ground 
without ycfiir Father ?” The vd'tjr same w ho put 
it itito the heart of a kind woman to beckon ^ 
the lonely mournful child,' whisper words of 
comfort, and ajfterwards tp take him into her 
house, feed hiia, and cherish him with tender^ 
ness and care. , Ske lifilte 

thought when she the starvliig lis^ that she 
waLs strengthening the jb^^^s .wwk* Aunother 
l^son for yon, d^ ellilcTOn. Wq d^.not know 
the extent goed which one little act of kindr 
ness to another^ done humbly as unto the 
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ma7 effect; A few days more ppsed, and 
Martin Luther had found a home With Conrad 
and Ursula Cotta, which, When his studies were 
over for the day, he was wont to gladd!en by the 
tones of his 6ne melodious voice, or his perform- 
ances on the flute and Inte. “ There is nothing 
sweeter/’ he said in after y6S*s, when sjpeaking 
of the kind, mothdKly Ursi^, ** than the heart 
of a pious woman.” 

Martin’s chiMhood is at length, ove^ The 

f reat difficulties of Latin, etc., aro niastered. 

Le has laboured bard « at rhetoric, sermon 
making, and verse making. “ Good-hearted,” he 
was called by all who knew him ; bright, cheerful, 
obliging, and learned for his ago h# was ; yet 
one thing he lacked. Luther had never yet 
repented of sin ; he knew nothing of having 
jiassed from death unto life. sort of 

religion was Luther’s then P for he was accus- 
tomed to pray, and could talk and reason well on 
theology. I will tell you. It was a ^ligion 
without Christ — cold, heartless, and very melan- 
choly. He was novv eighteen years of age, and 
his father determined to send him to the cele- 
brated University of ErfurS, which 3’ou will find 
marked on the mw of Prussia, as well as the 
other towns I havPIiamed. While here he wa^ 
thoughtful and serious ; he felt lus dependence 
on God, prayed much and often, and went to 
church regularly; ^ 

One day — oh, what a*day in Martin’s history ! 
— one memorable day, when looking over the 
books of the library at Erfurt, he found a BiBn®, 
Toif have bibles in your house — one, two, three ; 
a]i^, more perhaps than jjou can count, or than 
j'ou know. Almost every young child who can 
read, in fa|nilies where the word of God is valued, 
has a bible. Sunday scholars carry little l^ibles 
in theii^chool-bags, and almost eiVery on^fn our 
country, however poor, might have one if but the 
desire were in the heart. Biit Luther had never 
oven seen a bible. He had«hsard portions of it 
at church, and he thought that he had heard it 
all ; but here wile whole chapters and books 
with the names and contents of which he was 
quite unacquainted. Oh,” thought he, after 
reading for . the . first time the story whiclf you 
doubtless beard long* since on .your mother!s 
knee — that of the riiYld Samuel — ** Ob, that God 
would give m&^ such a book for my <non,” This 
bible was in Lalan, not in his native language, 
German, but its. truths were the same; and 
again and again, like one who has found a 
BI*eciou| pearl, did the young scholar retuim to 
the prmous vcl^e. The work of translating 
that bible was, reserved for fiim. Surely it was 
God who caused Mar||^h to find his own word. 
One of the biograpbers of Luthe^. say^ 
that in that old took, laid long on si d^sty shelf, 
the Beformation ^av hid. ' 


At this most interesting nutoent of Luther’s 
life, we will foi^ the present leaye Mm 
before you lay aside the book will 
pare your feelings in opening Goid’^ wbr#adth 
tho^ of the young scholar lit Erfurt.' Do'ypa 
rejoice in the possession of that which he eo 
neatly desired y Have you in fact ever thenJced 
^^God for the bible ? If not, do so now, and lift 
up your vouilg hearts to him with the prayer/ 
“ Open thou, minte eyes, that I may behold won;*, 
drous tlungf;Oiit of thy law.” 

[To be ooDtinSed.] 


THE MISSIONAET SKtP. 

Whoeyeb has. read “'Peter the Whaler ” will 
remember his description of an unexpected 
meeting with some Esquimaux, in those northerly 
re^ons where the temperature is frequently 80 *^ 
below zero. He says : “ We had roundua the 
rocky point, ^and were , dragging our sledges 
towards our hut, w^en what was our surprise to 
see a*group of human beings, clothed from head 
tS foot in skins, standing round it, exatniiiing it 
apparently wifji much curiosi^. 'On seeing us, 
they d^ew up|^ a line ana advanced slowJjy; 
toward^ us, down the hill. ^ They numberea 
twice as many as we did, and as they had arms 
in their ^hands, Andrew ordered us to stop, tb 
see what they would do. ‘ {^ow them that we 
wish to be 5 place your lances 

and the gunffon the grouiuL’ saad Andrew. 
We did as he directed ; • ana instantly the 
Esquimaux, for such we saw they were,' threw 
aside their spCars and knives, and cried out 
‘ Tima, Tima V and advfnced with outstretched 
arms towards us.” As 0 be reader might expect. 
It soon came to a hearty shaking of hwds, 
the authoj; says “ as hearty as if we were the 
olcjpst friends isach other had in 4 he world.” 
And ^])ieii follow many pleasing incidents iL 
lustrative of l^cir friendliness, honesty, an4 
good nature. 

The other'day a little hoY, Whose motheS^ was 
reading to him these wonderful adventures 
Peter the Whaler, asked hpr whether any mia»- 
sibnaries had been sent " to th# ' l&qmmaut^ 
That was . a truly^ sensible question , and to a 
right-mhded person no inqui^ can be more 
deeply interesting. 'Indeed, whate^r exploits 
can be related as jiving &me to a Country, and 
whatever ^iiftcovenes may, have been mads in it. 
there is , no man whose voyages, explorariQ|i9,^ fiTO 
achievements are watched with such i^ivssi by 
angels^and byChrist as aTO those of inissioha]^ 

who penetrates wild haunts of the sava^ 
that may bring souls lo the Saviour. Ncn^ i 
it is a hmpj l^ihg^for the wahrus and 
huntera trf^the frosen^^gions^tliat we can sajj^ ■ 
the mind of W littfe firietid on this poMt] 

K p 2 
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Bfji fiffawnA but awaken gladness ^4n' ^herirtis of 
ii|,^|flte “ know the 


to hear that 


ifhoHg the icebergs' aCi^c circle thne 
Me to be found prOaoheOe of the - gospel as boid 
•Mt shy whaler, and '-that' ' ^e God who|n winds 
idol Waves obey^ and who ^ Scaiters Ms ice like 
morsels, *’ has l^e. rode destroying elemdhts 

charge not to hint the^. 

The MonHrmnh' W‘*Xlhited Brethren,” are 
the yj^mopions '^ missioha;^ enterprize in 
the ehoWT^hdrth, and wonderM are the hair- 
breadth' 'd^verances which they have had to . 
necountiylqle’ contending with the awful barriers 
thM SuxTOiind' the ice-locked pole. Although 
thi^' had ’tidcon pait in previous attempts which 
.firiied of success, fiothing daunted, they 
j&tetoihbd, in the year 1769, to try and found 
arhission/on the coast of Labrador, a territory 
■which so' many 'ships have passed in search of 
tSh* John Franklin. Its north-eastern shores 
-are washed by the waves of Hudson’s Strait, or 
latH^ by stich streaihs of sea-water as can find 
a ridie <murse through the immense fielA gf ice 
Whi(dr’’Opens into the North Atlantic Ocean. \ 
As no regular communication with Labrador 
could 'be found byway of Newfoundland, the 
brethren wisely determined to purdiaSe4 vessel 
of a small size, but fitted to encounter the floes 
of the "polar seas, well-known as “tight and 
' sounA and a prime sailer.” This sloop was 
soon mattn^ with a brave “ship’s company,” 
.most of whom were members S'rae society. By 
ihe goodness of GoA the party reached their 
' destination ih the following July, and came to a 
.'friezidly understanding with thematives, chose a 
placo mr a settlement, and all returned safe and 
sound to Bnglaxid in the autumn of the same 
' je'ar. V- * 

So fhr all Was fair and promising, and during 
the wintered large , vessel, called The 
was -purchased by the company, stored by the 
society, and despatched the ne^t May, Tor the 
intended station. The company numbered 
fourteen, including the wives of three, imd. a fine 
' old missionary nanfed Drachart, who* had la- 
boured Mong “ Greenland’s icy moontains ” for 
twelve yearn. Before they set sail, however, 
Hraohart and two others were admitted to on 
Sttdience with the sbcretary'of state for the 
AtPtriosn coloniha ; edine' of the conversation 
4N^dh theifpassed^jiU khnw what was the spirit 
this w<»k’' Wis' undertaken. His 
yisdKiip asked whether T>eaiAai4! could speiA 
mmiif “No.’* “^Whew ’htd he beeAfor 
MdDli^dme JpastP” “In Yorkshire.” ..“Ana 
English P” . Orafdriwt mpliedthat 
“be <ld to lewn.” His londship 

iQUiltod; M (firaehart with condtow, and saiA 
“ Deal* you saw eertaid^. too old to go. 

to Iiabrad<MF 4 r tosning to ^ secretary of 


aoeieiy who came wUh the depptatioA 
“ Indeed, * sir, > should not w^d . t^S fild 

.gentleman to . wuch' a . savage , people,” 
reply 'was-that “it was bis own esaniet)b4esire to 
go,” and the imnister ^claimed, “ I protest you 
are the only public-spirited people 1 know, and 
may God prosper you.^’ Dracbart being told 
what he had ^id, pointed upwards wd answemd, 
“ TKere is one above vilio can bring me through, 
and if he only gives me grace fb see .one more 
Esquimaux brought to the feet of Jesus w^th 
my dear Kaipik, I shall esteem all difficulties 
light.” This was interpreted to his IqiAship, 
wno was much pleased and struck, >8nd re- 
marked, “Well, indeed 1 know no peojjjle like 
you.” Eiirpik was a youth to whom Hrachart 
had been the instrument of conversion to .Christ, 
and who had died .happily in the sure and certain 
hope of the resurrection to life everlasting. 

They left the shores of England commended 
in solemn prayer to the grace of . GoA O'^^d after 
struggling for thirteen weeks, were driven by 
storms into shallow waters full of sunken rocks, 
and islands alternating with towering ice-walls ; 
they were welcomed ‘by the rejoicing shouts .of 
the poor savages, and having taken up their 
quarters nt Nain, sent tW Amity back to 
London for supplies. Thq next year, 1772, 
found the Amity .again in the North Atlantic. 
But this time the company determined to fish 
for awhile on the banks of Ne-wfoundland with a 
view to help the expenses of the mission. Hence 
it was later in the autumn before they could 
reach Labrador, and by thif time the little 
colony of brethren was^in great distrest. They 
had well nigh given up aU.hope of seeing their 
friends that year, and as winter was mawing 
near, their porition waa truly fearful. They 
had hqt two pieces of butcher’s meat haft, and 
very little food 8f any kind. So t^y had 
hunted for the black and red berries growing on 
the hills, and hadcput them carefiffiy by to dry. 
No pen can descruie the joy With which every 
heart amcmg those noble philaiWiropiBta bounded 
when the was reeognisea gallantly coming 
in with her precious cargo,' . One of them 
obseiveA “ 'Hie aUp’a stayug away so long hod 
two ^ects^ — Ist, it convinced-us t|Mt nothing is 
too bard for the LorA and tint, he command 
the seas to remain open . even to thia late period 

the year, so oa to allow the approach of the 
VBsari aent for our reEef, -In the 2nd it 
made us aU th%more thankfbl for the provision 
sentua.” 

From this time 'the nussiowzy' ship yreni 
safi^.' backwards aftd Jbrwards tiU 1777, when 
ahe ' liras replaoed by -thp Qeoi /ntmt, Hus' 
vesad, on k^.liemeward voyage,, in. 1776 
eaptutod t^kFrenehpiiya^ rercaptoxjed 

by a Briranr draisi^ pelbre she ceold reach a 
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French indeei^ end the 

CTQW ti^ere taken iut6 btst theyAwith 

the aociefcyV papers, were soon ratiimao^ ojxA 
the ^vent Wks smgtilarly overruled by the/Qod 
in whom they trustdd^ |<h* the. safety of the sfa^ 
in future voya^^s. It led to their receiving s 
safe-conduct both from the F^nch king and 
the America minister who was then at the 
court of Ven^illes,^ That minister waf the 
celebrated Dr* Benjamm Franklin; and the 
followiiig is a copy of his document . — 

To all captains and commanders of vessels 
of war^privateers, letters* of marque, belonging 
to tfaj^United States of America : — 

uffiutlemen, The religious society, com^ i 
monly called the * Moravian brethren,* having 
established a mission on the cQp.st of Labrador, 
for the conversion of the savages there to the 
Christian religion, which has already had good 
effects in turning them from their ancient 
practices of surprising, plundering, and mur- 
dering such white people, Americans and 
Europeans, as for the purposes of trade or 
fishery happened to come on that coast, and 
persuading them to a lift of honest industry, 
and to &eat strangers with humanity and 
kindness. ^ ^ 

And it being necessary, for the support of 
this useful mission, that a small vessel should go 
there every year to furnish supplies and ne- 
cessaries for the missionaries and their converts, 
which vessel for the present year is a sloop of 
about seventy ^tons, called the Q-ood Intend 
whereof is master Francis Mugford. 

“.This is to requesl^ you, that, if the said 
vessel should happen to fall/into your hands, 
you would not suffer her to be plundered, or 
hindpred in her voyage, but on the contrary, 
womd afford her ai^ assistance eho nyiy stand 
in need of ; wherein 1 am confident yqur conduct 
will be approved of by the congress and your 
owners. G-iven at Pasay^ this 11th day of 
April, 1779. 

♦ “ Bewjamin Feakkliw, 

** Minister Plenipotentiary, from the United 

States, at the Court of France." 

Such is but one of innumerable instances in 
which the servants of God find tb^lt they have 
reason to re-write the ancient recoi^ “ And the 
curse was turned lata a blessing.” How many 
times bas this been repeated os a fact in the 
experience of* those whose hope is m the djord 
their God t _ 

Foj six jfrears from this time the was 
again employed in behalf of the mission, and 
thus accomplished fiftedL years of good ser- 
vice, as a handmaid of mercy to the devoted 
band who had voluntarily left the easy home- 
steads of Britain to sp^nd thdr da^^in oringitig 
sems and daughters from afinr to Christ. 
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1 « 5^<»**wapd, for ttbotii! 
tod aociety’8 vessd beaxi^ peir. 

aTOTOprixtew^, ^aza^ 
-of Tocation. The 

Uun^^ from Bursledto.. n 2 
■Aj>nl,^ 1787, performed six yoyage# 
i^arhaple oocurrence. but on the seVeoi^ tibe 
hearts <rf all the brethren in England :«»© 
thrown , into sad apprehension and tremmiiig 
as she did not appear to her time. The sea iseil 
so high that the captain and erqw llad laSfe 
hope of her outriding it. But manv spemlil 
prayers were sent up to God, not only from 
cabin, and deck, and mast-rhead of the labouring 
vessel, but from the homes and meetup-houses 
of the English brethren also, that the God who 
commands the universe and cares for all hiaaer- 
vanta would grant them safety. And at length 
all fears were at an end, as , the Harmony sailed 
up Yarmouth Beads on the 18th January, 1J^8. 
I^One thing only damped the joy of this meeting ; 
'the first instance of death bad now to be re- 
po^d. The brother Slriegelatein had taken 
f'iolent cold while on shore at Stromness,' in the 
Orkneys, where the ships usually called on their 
way home. Inflammation succeeded, and he wks 
speedfiy* called to his rest. But it was some 
comfort to his friends that the body had not 
been left upon an unknown shore, or in the 
wde,.wide sea; for. they had safely .^conveyed it 
to England, and the first interment of a Labra- 
dor missionasy^tbok place in their own burial- 
^ound at* Chelsea. « 

The Arctic shoals and . ice-fields were not the 
only foes which the advenWers had to encounter 
in those days. They were times of war, and 
man’s most dreaded enemy was man. Not in- 
frequently the most successful sail would prove 
the most perilous, and just as the gallant crew 
we^ shouting their hurrah at having emerged 
from a wilderness of islands and frosen blo^s, 
they found themselves running into the jaws of 
a powerful foreign frigate, ^d in those wild 
seas what mercy oould they expect P What 
tribunal was there to aj^em to? Who. was 


there to prevent even, the . vUest injustice or 
the most remorseless cruelty P Yes, there was 
One whose eybs are in every place beholding the 
eviLand the gca>d, without whom pot even a 
spa^ow falleth to the ground/* who has said to 
his servants, “ 1 will cause the enemy to entreat 
thee weH/* whose “ name ik a strong tower, into 
whiclrthp .righteous runneth and is safe.** Jhe 
Lord, of hosts was with the pursued mission- 
aries. He was “ a refrige” for them, as the fol- 
low^ rincidents will show. The 
hamxig set sail fr^ the eoast of Labradbr in ' 
autumn of 1797, reache^tbe Orkney Ishmds ixi 
safely, after a passage or less than three wee^s. 
Here she fourA a vessel, named the 
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dedtitied to ccmtoy^iSto Hnfiscn^s Bay 
nom&. Two of luMired the follow- 
day, but one was ^mi«ai:ng. . A ftnt^ight 
‘'tain expeetaMpo h0it^ fjBmwsA^ the ApoUo 
n^ent in queat of hot, and fell in with a l^nch 
fixate, whose himneea was to capture the 
Hicdson’s Bay ahjpa. The ApcUd attacked her 
and compelled her to strike. This very frigate 
had been seen'^by^the Ha/rmony one moon- 
light night, a littio before she arrived at 
gtriimness 5 but through thw good providence 
of '<€h>d the enemy had not perceived her, and 
she was preserved from instant surrender or a 
|barfkl conflict, which must have ended in 
defeat. IlU less than a month after the whole 
OOatdy were cheered by English voices as they 
fmdNiifPd in the Ttiames. 

^Bttt a still more remarkable preservation oc- 
curred in 180^3, to the next vessel purchased by 
company. This was the Resolution, Slie 
made a safe passage, though detained three weeks^ 
by the ice on the coast, and^the captain having 
duly visited the three settlejnents now es^ab- 
lisli^ hastened away tBat he might catch thi 
convoy at Stromnesa, as he had always done 
before. But sreat was the disappointment of 
the London •mends when the Iludson'^a Bay 
ships sailed up the river without eveu tidings of 
the missionary vessel, especially as they now 
heard of storms raging in the northern 
which had strewn then witl^,,,gmny a wreck. 
At length, however, a letter ca^, which in- 
formed them of the following facts : — The Re- 
solution bad got within three days* sail of 
the Orkneys when the easterly galea drove her 
bj|ck and Kept her at sea three weeks longer. 
But those furious winds had met ^cr as the 
messenger of a merciful God. One day she 
was chased by a French frigate, brougiit to, and 
forced to keep her company ; but the sea w^^s 
so tempestuous that it was impossible for 
tb© crow of the frigate to board the Resolu- 
tion, Thus it continued all niglit and the 
next day. The second night, too, was dark 
and boisterous, and the captain^ow detemined 
to attempt an oseapo. Accordingly, with all 
the soil toe ship Could carry, they dashed away 
into the gloomy waste, and saw no more of the 
Jxiral^ for two days, when th^ had the worst 
vet fear from meeti^ her again. Should they 
be captured, would be worse for them 
i^han^if they had left her. The most ter- 
rijUfe vwgeance might be mc^tected. Again, 
i^he howling tempest rose to their 
reK^ no boat could be put out, and night 
comini^^M before the gale subsided, once more . 
otfr bmeet bad to bl^ God for thc^ deBrer- | 

#;td escapes cif these lion-honrted 
men hate nbC yet been hidf told* We have to 


narrate, next* number, somenf the most 

exciting details a polar history ever fufnish^ 
and we shall see in them all the striking in- 
terpositions of Jehovah for the rescue and pre* 
serration of his oft«^dangered Wk. But meun- 
time our readers can fulfy sympathise with the 
Strains of our deas* countryman, James Montgo-^ 
mer^ who thus celebrated the centena^ of the 
“ Somety for the Furtherance of the Gospel,** 
in 1841. ^ ♦ 

To-day, one; world-neglected raoe 
We fervently commend 
To thee and to thy u ord of, grace ; 

Loid, visit and beftiend 
A peoplciscattei ed, peeled, and rude, 

^ By land and ocean solitude, 

Cut off fiom tvery kinder shore 
In dreary Labi^or. 

Thither, while to and fro she stgeis, 

Still guide our annual baik, 

By nijj;ht and day, thiough hopes and fears, 

While, loiielv as the aik 
Along hf^r single track, she braves 
Gulfs, whirlpools, ice>fields, winds and waves, 

To waft glad 'tidings to the shore 
Of lonyxnq Labi odor. 

How welcome to the «watcher'8 eye 
Flora morn till tven fix'd. 

The fiist faint speck that shows her x\igh, 

Where ^urge and sky are mix'd! 

Tdl looming large and larger yet, 

With bounding prow and sails full set. 

She speeiN to anchoi on the shoie 
Otjoifful J-abrador. 

Then hearts with hearts, and souls with souls 
In thiilhng tran<«port meet, 

Tho' broad and daik the Atlantic rolls 
Between their paitcd feet ; * 

For letters thus, with boundless range. 

Thoughts, fceliigs pia5ers can interchange, 

And once a year join Britain's shore 
To kindled Labrador. 

Then, at the vessel's glad i<»tum, 

Tl^e absent meet again ; 

At home our hearts within us burn 
To trtice the cunuing pen. 

Whose strokes, like raj s froin star to star, 

Bung happj mesSLaeR from fer. 

And once a year to Britain's shore 
Join Christian Labrador. 


CHINESE ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
SCRIPTURE. 

THB SWABM 

** And tho Lord did so * and thcro camo a grtovaiui awarm of files 
into the houeo of llmraob. and Into nia lervaats* houaet. and into all 
the land of f'gypt the land was IntTtipted by reaawi of the ewana 
offiiaW'«-*£xod via. 84. « 

Thx flies that t^ppear to be osswling the bofiUo 
ia the eograving aocompoajrmg this article, 
resemble the Imamu, or a-family of flies ‘wli^ch 
is furnished witii d' powerful apjiwcatus for 
blood-letting. 

The name by which the Chinese distinguish 
this insect is rtaef 4 Btriking — ^the fly ikat drmf 
tha cattle mad. 



It is ' jiroper. for : na to that^Hie ssstrus, 

Qj* itft dtly of the aneients, does not appear be 
the same as that which in modern' times bears, 
these ua^ea. . DifiFerent apeeies of the grtJsent 
mstrus deposit their eggs in the stin of.^the 
the sheep, ond^he, horse, but the larvie, or bots, 
into which th^' are changed, seem to create hb. 
pain, but have^ by close observers, been con- 
sidered as having a , salutary eflect upon ^he 
health of those Inimals, after the same principle 
that^ counter- irritation has a wholesome effect 
upon man in many disorders. 

The a?*strus of the Greeks, the aailus of the 
Tiatins, and .{he gadfly of our forefathers, was a 
specie#* of Tabanus^ or hqrse-fly, in* our judg- 
ment, since the characters of that genus best 
agree with the accounts which are given of tlie 
mstrus, by the classic writers of antiquity, and 
suit the etymology of gadfly, w'hich it is easy to 
see comes from ^ar/, the vertigo, or whirling 
round of' madness — whence we have our own 
adjective, giddy, and fly. It was an insect, 
then, that drove , the cattle mad^with the fear 
and torment of. its terrible lancets. It is re- 
markable that the Chined term (the fly that 
drives the cattle mad), and the English name, 
should correspond so exactly in the nature of 
their derivation. . The hind, who in the w est of 
Europe saw that his herd were hurried into dis- 
traction by the visit of a certain fly, could not 
fail to give it a name expressive of that fact. 
The rustic among tbe mountains, in the central 
provinces of China, who found that the voice of* 
the driver was * not heeded, and fences and 
streams formed no barriers to his cattle, when 
once the humming of a cett^in fly was heard, 
could not choose but to give it a designation 
which pointed to that circumstance. , ' 

The torture that is inflksted* upon ipan and 
beast By insects, in warm cliiflates, w h^n a marsh 
or a river happens to be in the vicinity, can 
hardly be guessed at by tlioae who spend their 
days in this happy country. Yet, those who 
have received ^a Vound frdm the Tahanus ccecu-^ 
tienSf or common horse-fly, perceive how a small 
insect can occasion an intolerj||)le smarting, 
and fetch blood at the same time. If, instead 
of an occasional visit from such an eager blood- 
jlucker, we had to •encounter a sw^arm at every 
turn, our enjoyments would bo at an end, and 
our life a burdeiu The Egyptians, exposed to 
such afwilts, must have appeared like a nation 
of madmen, running to ana fro, beating the 
air, in unavailing attempts to drive away their 
keen pursuers. ‘ It is no marvel theii^ that the 
sacred wTiter says the laifd was destroyed by 
the flies, since ail the comforts that it yielded 
for man were for a time virtually annihilated. 
This punishment, iufl<ieted upon Pharaoh and 
his subjects for the hardness of their hearts, 
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well' deseryes the nmne of plague. Fhim^hi 
however, under the shelter of^a or 

awning,^ to keep off insects, might better 
than ins subjects, who were caila 

of duty to venture from their hiXug^nla^i^ * 

X In the .Eist, durmg the night, we have often 
found a safe retreat within the musrtfuito^eui^ 
tains, which let in the light and the air, w^e 
they exclude opr tiny assailontis J^ut when osn'^ 
a journey, with a small allowance of ft^agbf 
and a scantier axnpunt of accommodation, m 
often discovered that fasting, long, marches, fuad 
the colds of niglit, were easier to be borne tnaa 
the annoyance of th^ muaquito. 
v in many parts "‘of the new continent, the . 
minute sand-fly harasG^ps the traveller pernetu- 
ally, wiienever. his route li^ by the sea-shore, 
or by the inargin of a river. It is so small that 
it is always felt before it is seen, and tlie poor 
victim, ever and anon, turns with agonising 
haste to search for the cause of his pain. When 
fhe writer of these remarks was at San Bias, in 
Mexj|^*o, he laid on^of these sand- flies under a 
niicroscope, to ascertain the nature of the 
organs, that could give so much smart. | lie 
found that it had a very large proboscis, which, 
by its fevering form, was admirablv ^calculuted 
for penetrating the skin. There is alimd of gad- 
fly in South America ‘too, named isittus h&tninis^ , 
w^hich deposits its eggs ^n the skin of man. - 
These eggs, after the ordinary cour^ of. things/ 
are in duo ti;ff6*^hanged into maggots,, w hich 
create most unsightly risings upon the suriace. / 
There are two or three reflections which 
suggest themselves as a kind of peroration t< 
these brief and desultory remarks. . In the firsi 
place, we learn experimentally that very smal 
causes are sufficient to overturn our liappitiessj 
and to render the sweetest morsels in our daily 
bill of fare, bitter. How foolish and reckless 
must that man be, then, who makes a liglit 
matter of affronting a Being, w'^ho can scourge 
him to madness by so insiguiiicant a thing as a 
swarm of little flies, we gain* a l^son of 
humility, in the- second pldbe, for it is as morti- 
fying to our pride, as it is painful to our body, 
to perceive that tbero ap creatures so^ far below 
us in dignity, which can give us the gn^test 
annoyance, withotit our being able to help our- 
selves. If insects be intended to teach us the 
love of humility and frar oh one hand, they may 
be made usefiu in atimulatiiig us to aihiinty oh 
the other. Stagnant w^ater, undressed wildB 
and deserts, and neglected rooms and furpiture, 
are the nosts w'hereih these ministers of annot*. 
aneo are hatched. Brain the marsh, till tM 
forcat land, and /inscribe the fair motto of cleah^ 
Sl^css' upon eveiy thing within the bouse azid 
appurtenances, and •the tormentors begi^'w 
•disappear. A^vo afi, lot tui.lo«3e not a 
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the farour of that Being (if eon* 
leiiioe 118 that ire aate 'Hnxecondled to 
n by ihilh in his Son) at ivliose diopcaAtoe 
iheimioiiioes of ]i8tot%aaEt|i w|io can, iQrtae 
Ittost inagnificavt «f el&ta^ toncoanlish the 
’ behests of his 



THE ANXIOU9 INQUIRER DIRECTED. 

Ut>w shall I come to God, for 1 am a sinful creature? 
** Jesus said* 1 am the way ; no man oometh unto the 
Pniher hut by me/* John xiv. 6. 

But tmw can 1 feel 6ure that Jesus will receive me ? 

* Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.” 
John id 

« I have nothing that I can bring to him. 

^ I -ialU ^ve unto him that is atWrst of the fountain of 
ihi srMer of life Itev. xxi. 6. 

should X not first endeavour to purify my soul 

Y^'wbo eao brioc a'd«in thing ont an unclean? 

Job At. 4 . •> WiRioat me, 70 oah do noOdng.” 

AMneliall I eome? 

» Uving way, whioh he hath oonseoratcd 

•r^ttoos^^ T^, that it to ai^, fatofleah.” hX 

I|Oto,MC»«|ilfScATene; oanhelotoaM? ^ 

« Jt irill||S^ yjitt, and yiU he « fsAef onto yon, 
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be the object of my life? 

^ ^ght wi^ a price; therefore glor?ify Goa 

your body* and In your spirit, which ere God's/* 

^ 

Gan my actions in anij glon^ the 

eterlasting God r 

« Herein is my' Wtstlm l^hrificd, the*" 

Adit.** Johnxv.da,^ ^ ^ 

Wliafdoyoaitteen^^lbd*^ ^ 

«<The fruit of tlielptil js love, joy, p#u;e> long- 
eufkring, gentleness, gnmiess, fjuth^ meekness, tem]per- 
ance/* GaL v. 22, 23. t 

Does God, then, take notice of my daily conduct ? 

** I know th^ things that come into your mind, every 
one of them/' Bzek. xi. 5. ** He that Ranted the ear, 
shall he not hear ? He that formed the eye, shall he not 
see ? He that teacheth man knowledge, dball he not 
know ?” Pjjja- 3tciv. 9, 10. ^ v ^ 

X am very ignorant, who shall instiruet me? 

** Search the scriptures.” John iv. 32, ^ Tke holy 
scriptuies, which nre able to make thee wise unto salva- 
tion through that which is in Christ Jesus/^ 2 Tim. 
hi. 15. 

But I have so many evil habits to combat : what shall 
I do? ^ 


** Gird up the loins of your mind/* 1 Pet. i. 13. “ Fight 
the good fight of faith/* 1 Tim. vi. 12. For he hath 
said, 1 will never leave thee, nor forsake thee/* Heb. 
13, 5. 

But there are trials and temptations in my way which 
others have not, • 

** There bath no » temptation taken you but such as is 
common toman; but God is faithful, who will not suffer 
«^on to be tempted abQve that yc are able , but will with 
the temptation also make a way to escape, that } e may 
be able to bear it.” 1 Cor. x. 13. 

1 wish I had some friend who could understand all the 
trials of my spirit. 

We have not an High Priest which cannot be 
touched with the feelings m our infirmities; but was in 
all pmnts tempted like as we are, yet without sin/* 
Heb.iv. 15. • 

It is my deBii;e to walk uprightly, but I feci I have no 
strength. i i 

** He giveth power to the faint ; and to them that have 
no might he increaseth strength.** Isa: xl. 29. 

I go and ask him, thei. ? 

^ ** if any of yon lacb wisdom, let him ask of God, that 
giveth fo all men liberally, and iipbraideth nut ; and it 
shall be gk^en him.” Jame^ i. 5. 

How will God give me wisdom ? 

** X will put my %irk within you, and cause you to 
walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my Judgihents, 

I and do them.” £xek. xxxvi. 27. ?i 

When trouble comes, what shall t do? 

“ Call upon me in the day of trouble ; I will deliver 
thee, and thoujhalt ^orify me ” Psa. 1. 15, 

In the hour oFdeathf 

** When thou passest through the wateis, I will be 
with thee.” Isa. xliii. 2. . 

And in the day of Judgment? 

Who shall lay anytmng to the charge of God's elect ? 
It is God that justifieth. who is be that condemneth? 
It is Christ tl^t died/* Bom. viii. 3S, 34. to 

01 I wUl cast In my lot with God's people, for they 
.only are happy. ^ 

» We are yMtmeying unto the place of wUoh the 
IrfOrd said, I will give it yoa ; oome thou with u4 and we 
win do thee good?’ Numfb. 22. 

X 4 >rd bless thee, and keen thee; the Lord make 
hta fbe^ to shine upon and he gracious unto thee; 
the liOrd lift up^hmoonnteniHice upon thee, and give thee 
peace.” Numb. vd. SI4— SWtsn-QiiwI Th^nghiB jor ^\ei 
Noiirs. PoHMeddy tbB Dract &^e2y. 
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THE PFLPIT IN THE 
PAMHiT.. 

SIN ITS OWN AVENQEE. 

When a child dies, Jt has been 
beautifully said that it never 
grows old. It is thought of olv avs 
as a child ; it is embalmed in tne 
affections a half-opened bud, never 
losing its sweetness, never blooming into 
juaturity, never withering in decay. When the 
image of such a long-lost child flashes on the 
mind in contrast wi^ its former equals, now 
vigorous in manhood or withering in old ago, 
we are startled at the vivid revelation of tne 
changes wrought by time. 

A few years ago the body of a young man, 
retaining undecayed the fulness^and beauty |)f 
opening manhood, was dug from a coal mine in 
England. None recognised him, or even remem- 
bered that one had perished on that spot. But, 
as the discovery was noised abroad, a woman, 
wrinkled, and bent, and leaning on a staff*, 
tottered to the# spot ; then, after a moment’s 
scrutiny, she cast herself, with a piercing cry, 
on the body and emlfaced tit with intense 
affection. It was her betrothed, who, just 
before their marriage w as to be consummated, 
had perished in the mine. The^ she was ^oung 
and ffur like him; now, wrinkled and decrepit, 
she stands over his youthful form, an(> measures 
in the contrast the ravages of threescore years. 

Once at a meeting of tlie old students in an 
American college, which took place every fifty 
years, as the graduates were entering their 
names at the desk, two gray-haired men came 
forw ard from different parts of the house, and 
greeted each other as cl^smates, amid the ac- 
olamations of the throng. They had not met 
sine# they graduated, nearly. fifty years before; 
an4 now, as they ecrutiniEea each other’s faces, 


searching for the well-remembe: 


ih other’s faces, 
r^ flsatures of 
led to see in a 


former years, they were compelled to see in a 
moment the changes effectea by pasmng from 
youtlii^ age. 

When scenes like these reveal the changes of 
a wliole life^tiim in the flash of a moment’s 


ably' j^flect-rond . full of solemnity is the 
thought — that not less real are the changes 


wrrought on the soul. The sShplicity of the 
soul in childhood has long since, perhaps, , 
seitmed with cunning, its credulity corrugited 
and stiffened into sc^ticism, its blushing 
modesty b^puzed in impudence, its affections 
soure^into misanthropy, and the whole soul 
seared and furrowed by manifold transgressions. 
Could the soul suddenly make itself visible, so 
that we could see at a glance the scathing in- 
fluences of a sinful life upon it,^he spectaclo 
would be more affecting than that of the ravages 
•of time on the body. 

This idea accords with the language of the 
bible: “Thine own wickedness BbaU correct 
Inee, and thy baekslidings shaU reprove thee. 
KhoWf therefore, axjd -see that it is an evil thing 
and bitter that thou hast forsaken the Lord thy 
God.” We do not say 4hat the prophet in- 
tended in these words any exact philosophical 
theory as to the influence of sin ; nut we^ must 

3 080 that he intcnd&'d to describe sm as 
^anagenq^i^iufliclipg its owm punishment. 
There are various wr^s in which sin effects 
this result. The more closely wo examine the 
delicate and wondrous mechanism of the soul, 
the more apparent it is that sin diso|ders it in 
all its parts. It embitters the memory,*t defiles 
I the imagination, it troubles the conscience it 
in^mes the desires, it makes the habits into 
cblSns and £|||^rs, it turns every facu%' and 
susceptibility mto on instrument of torture, and * 
the^smful soul, like the bomb-shell in its terrific 
career, carries within itself the burning elements 
of its owm destruction. 

When a lecturer on. tamperanee holds up 
before his audience the ^ a^diunkara, 

or a picture of it ; when he exhibits, ^ their 
different stages, the progressive effects of alcohol 
in diseasing its cviats, in filUng it with sores, in 
making it a mass of deformi^smd'diseefie ; when 
he argy^s that a disorder, whieh thijp consumes 
the very organa of Hfe, must be productive of 
Bufi^ng, Ssease, and death,. the argument^ is 
felt to be unanswerable. It is an argument hna- 
lospvLB to this which we ut^ respecting the 
elS^ct of sin on the soul. Could we bold up 
before our readers the soul of a sinner ; could 
they*«!e the Changes which sin has produc^^ m 
it: eotdd the^Nee the apiHt, no longer beaimQg 
in angelic but i^terang ana 

with pidde, unpenitence, and selfishness ; cdyld 
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tH& vital powers t)f ^riWue deeaylBgiV 
p4itoickms desires eating bslelul. 

^liiiaiotis swollen and inilamai^ ^ &6m the^ 
of#he toot even wto the no 
in itf but woundSf imd bruises^ .and putre^ 
"" ‘|!lg sores ;” the ar^aient wouU be seen to be 
aiva* ** Sin, because it woiika sudi effect on 


the soul itseliV oxilj in misery/* 

All this is really the effect of sjg^ on the soulf 
though the bailily eye cannot see it. A man’s 
dharaeter is differmt from his acts ; it is consoli- 
dated by his acts.. . What he continually does, 
hs f^rma a habit of doing ; the feelings habitu- 
hily in^l^d become a second nature to him. 
Thus, xnan not only performs sinfahacts, but — 
what is of immeasurably greater consequence — 
hlSfaw^B affect his character, and stamp their im- 
press bn the Soul itself ; the desires, the affec- 
^ons» the thnn^hts, the habits, the whole soul 
are stamped wiLh the imprint of a sinful cba- 
rae ^9 and realize the apostle’s description, that 
** even their mind and conscience are defiled.’* 
The soul of the miser is al really pinched and 
shrivelled by his peuuriousness as his body : th^ 
soul of the worldling, according to the apostle’s 
tex^fic hm^uage, is scathe# by its. worldlincss 
and feels the rust oi^ riches eating it, fisnt were 
fire ; , the soul of the debauchee rivals his body 
in rottenness/, “ their heart is as fat as grease.” 
In thim cases the effect of sin on the soul is as 
manifest as that of disease on the body. ♦ 
ORut it is not the openly imflimral and pro- 
fligate alone who exhibit these effects. The im- 
penitent of every character present a contrast to 
the, health and beauty of perfect holiness, show- 
ing too /plainly the ravages, of sin on the soul. 
Bwold tim soul perfected in holiness, delighting 
in interoomm with Q-qd, free from every sinful 
emotion, overflowing with universal^ unselfiali 
love; radiant in the very image (plClirist and in 
the loveliness and peace of heaven. Behold, 
now, that swl fallen in impenitence, dislilKng 
to think of God, disliking prayer as a burden 
and all God’s service as a weariness, the whole 
cuiTent:qf the thoughts worldly, selfishness the 
ruling principle, of the life, the lips sealed against 
every W^d of |^:aise, every fountain of love wd 
bejivenly hope frozen and motionless in the 
h^rt, discontent^aKwith the jfiresent, goaded by 
i^iless desires, without God and without 
in the«<vorld«^* ^ Who <»n look at the con- 
without exclaiming,, ” How art thou fallen 
oh son of tl^ morning. Thine 
.^l^editess corrects tb«j know, therefore, 
mild Jitit.it is an evil tMug and bitter that 
f^^ken the Lord thy God-*' 

facte recorded in^the bikle— 
tl^e Ally hind — w)|||^' diow in a 

of a fiitele sin on j 

the ciMaeter the seuj. ‘^ye rew to the sm | 


of Adam and the fin of the fallen angels* In 
bbib these cases the first act of sin produced ai 
fall, a^mor^ revolution, a depravation . of the 
whole Boul,1md was the beginning* of a eontlmied 
VdnfUlness. We tti^bt not have 
could we have speeumted on. the subject||pnteee- 
dent to the event, t^at a single act of sin.would^ 
issue in depraving the whole character a 
hitherto holy being. Tet so, in evm*y known 
instance, the fact has been. ^ ^ 

Subsequent sins, committed by a being alre^y 
sinful, cannot*produce effects so marked ; w e do 
not see the soul falling, like a star bdruing as it 
falls, from heaven to earth. But every act o. 
sin produces a real effect in depraving the soul 
and confirming a sinful character. The^law of 
habit is familiar ; yet in this view of the subject 
it reveals one of the most fearful facts in the 
constitution of the human soul ; the fact that a 
man cannot act without affecting his character ; 
that every act he performs, every feeling he in- 
dulges, is strengthening invisible chains that 
bind him, and making it more and more neces- 
sary to continue to act in a similar manner and 
to indulge similar feeiings. 

It should be considered, also, that character is 
permanent. Permanence is implied in the very 
idea of it. Eurely does a decisive change take 
place in a single trait of charactfer ; ' and, when 
such a change does take place, it constitutes an 
era in the life. The funaamental change of the 
character from impenitence to penitence, from 
selfishness to love, is a change so great that 
nothing less than God’s Spirfe ever effects it. 
And if this, character is already sinful, permanent 
as it is in itself, bvery act of sin is consolidating 
it into a more unaltei^fele fixedness, a more im- 
pregijablo solidity. Thus, thjj^ sinner’s own 
wickc'dpesa is itself an agency m punishing him 
by depraving his character, and confirming him 
hopelessly in habits of sin. 

The principle which Jias now been elucidated 
renders inevitable the future and endless niiseiy 
of ungodly men, by rendering inevitable their 
future ana endless sinfulness. It^-shows that the 
doctrine of future and eternal punishment is not 
‘ less a necessary result of the laws of the human 
Botd, than a doctrine revealed in the. word, of 
God. We need look no fi&rther than th^con- 
siderations iust urged to discern a tendency to 
a fixed and unalterable state^ Even in this 
life, this ever active tendency sometimes re- 
sults in so enslaving men in some bad habit or 
trait of character, as to make their reformation 
no more to expected miracle^*? And 

by coutinuiiig to tinr-^the result, cannot' be 
avoided-=-*tlte sotul must aponer jov later be ir- . 
revodebfr ooBfizmed in rinfulness*. Tb» same 
law of* dhameter : oquaQy to the holy acts 

of ozie, whose .. sow has been reaoewed by the 
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Holy Spirit. Every act atiS exercise of piety 
tends to confirm the soul in piety, 'Thus we 
discern a tendency in continuecL holy acts 
and affee^ona to a etate of confinind holiness, 
in which, as it is with the inhabitants of heaven, 
probatjli^ will have ceased and perpetual holi* 
ness win have become certain ; and in continued 
Isinrul acts and affections a tendency to confiraied 
sinfulness, in which, as it is with tne devils, pro- 
bation yill hav^ ceased in hopeless and eternal 
sinfulness. Thus by the natural action of the 
mind itself, according to its uniform laws, a 
state of probation is always and necessarily con- 
solidating into a state of retribution. Jlere, 
then, in the very constitution of fhe human 
mind, we find a law binding the future to the 
present, and making the conduct of the present 
mould the character and destiny of the future. 

There is no reason to suppose that death will 
interrupt the operation of this law. There is 
nothing to favour such a supposition in any dis^rnihU 
facts attending this last change. On the contrary, 
the history of death-beds is a strong argument 
that this law will not be interrupted by death ; 
for up to the last moment we discern its con- 
tinued operation ; and that so strikingly, that it 
lias passed into a proverb, The ruling passioij 
strong in death.’* Nor is there* any evidence 
that the law d^ll be interrupted in aught that 
we know of the nature of death ; for it is a change 
pertaining to the body^ and not at all to the 
soul. Therefore reason and scripture give 
not the slightest evidence that this la\VvWill be 
suspended at deafh. Their teaching, on the con- 
trary, is that the marks \vith which sin has scathed 
the unconverted soul, must remain on it after it 
leaves the body ; that thi^aw by which sin has 
perpetuated itst^ through the mortal lifcjand 
consolidated a ciwacter of sin, will contviue to 
act in like manner in the life fo come ; ^thai the 
soul will carry with it i£a owu character, and, by 
the very laws of its own being, that a love of 
sin will issue in an eternity of sin. Nothing 
can arrest this result but the renewing of tlie 
soul by God’s Spirit, through the sacrifice of 
Christ, offered for the very purpose of making 
it passible to arrest this law. This interposition 
of tlie Holy Spirit, the bible emphatically teaches, 
is eoA^ea to this lifb. 

[To be ecmtlnoed.] * 


LOinSA SOHEPLEE, THE FAITHFUL 
SEEVANT. 

Titb events which transpire ainmid us, nnd the 
whole history of the jpast,* coincide with the 
declaration of Scripture, that of a truth God 
is no respecter of persons, but in every nation, 
and in every class of society, he that-feareth 
God and woraeth righteousness isjiccepted with 
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him. Indeed, to a well-related mind* there is 
something peculiarly uleasTug in the imaffeeted 
piety of the lower classes of secioty ; for one 
remembers that it was among the poor Iblit our 
Saviour chiefly dwelt while here on earth. 

Louisa Scheplerwas for fifty-nine years^the 
faithful servant in the family* of Oberlid, the 
good pastor of Ban do la Eoche or Eockvaia, isX 
the neighbotyrhood of Strasburg, near tha 
boundary of Prance and Gcraatny. In tba 
biographies of Oberliu her name is mentionc<^ 
but comparatively little is said of her, and feW 
are aware of the real worth of this highly 
favoured and self-denying maiden. T^ great 
Baron Cuvier paid a noble tribute to her me- 
mory by claiming for this poor peasant girl ol 
Belle-fosse the sole honour of having originated 
the infant schools which in England, in Prance, 
and in Germany have producjed swh unspeak- 
able benefits to the working-classes. To heij 
alone,” says the Baron, “ is this honour due, 
and to this object she devoted w'hat little pro- 
perty she had, as al^o her health and strength.” 

! sWhen Oberlin had become pastor of Ban de 
la Eoclic, he found the whole valley where his 
parish lay, in a most neglected couditipu. Ko 
schools* ere there. The people were des- 
perately poor and very ignorant. The children 
did nothing but run wild in the woods, in^sum- 
iner gathering berries, and in winter sat oy the 
stoves, ate their food when they had any, and 
then lay abouWn lilth and rags. Oberlin and 
his wife had laboured for some years in this 
place, and had gained the afieetions at least 
of the children. When the pastor’s-wife was 
going alone to some distant part of the valley, 
carrying with her food, or' medicine, or clothes 
to some of the poor and the sick, a little p^ant 
girfVas alwaj’^s found watching the opportunity 
to accompany her and help to carry the bundles. 
Poor thing she had nothing to do, and waa too 
happy to be near the good mamma Oberlin, and 
to listen to the stories she told her along the 
way. When her little bare feet were bleeding 
from running on the stoncS and heath, or half 
frozen in the terrible winters, she would never 
confess to ,fcel any pain. Oh no, indeed, «he 
did not feel it, she said ; and then mamma Oberf 
lin would, on a sfimmer evefiing, aft down to 
i*e8t on a grassy bank, and taking the child’s 
hands between nor own, wopld tell^er of him 
who was rich and for qur sakea became poor, 
that we by his poverty might be made ricb^ amJ 
Louisa did not care to dry away the tears of 
Joy that streamed from her bright blue eyes as 
she listened. This little maid Louisa 
Schemer. 

When she bad reached her fifteenth yfan " 
what was iler joy to be permitted to come ana 
live in the pastor’s house as servant. It was kx 
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W/)»otlr to d6 tlie #4he 
"mw to read im4 tad Louita mta 

^ lettrly to retid lA to ootostdtt 

%kr eateehism to meiviKOff, tad when the work 
im» done she eato^dWtax to pmctiBe writfug. 
t^h, what trouble did It oost her, and how mu^ 
more did it port her inietreasyfor the first fifteen 
tears of l^i^sa’s Ufefald faden spent in idleness ! 
jSut learned one secret, which was, 

^^eed/ the secret spring of her life. When 
im^thiii]^ whs too hard 'for her, she committed it 
to <3od m J^yter, and after haring poured out 
her the Sariour vrhom she loved, she 

tried W Once* more. Louisa always asserted 
that it made a great difference, and after prayer, 
her work she said, was far easier. AU that 
hhte tried her plan say so too. 

*!Phe chHdren of the neighbourhood loved to be 
near the parsonage.. They had nothing to do, 
lay about for whole days in the hope of 
bsit^ able to run and kiss the hand of good 
^asther Oberlin. The pastor had a printing- 
JgRresB in the house, and filled up his leisure 
tiihe printing texts of Scripture, which he then 
ta.ve to the^ children whom he met on the 
when I^uisa was going about, she tauight the 
children to read their text and commit it to 
memgjf before the pastor returned. She had 
som^lmies a large group* gathered round her on 
the gws, and some of them made great progress. 
When the winter came, the^^riJWior gave her a 
bam into^ which she could take the children, 
and there she taught the girls to knit and sew, 
and the boys to read and write. The success of 
this school encouraged the pastor to extend 
the system, and soon in eveir village he had his 
infant scli^L The mat difficulty consisted in 
finding suitable teachers, but Louisa was always 
reluly to assist, and by her aj4 young people 
were bc^ed to undertake this important wdrk. 

In the year 1783, the pastor’s wife was called 
away by death, and the housekeeping and edu- 
Cation of the seven children was committed to 
Louisa^ who had ifow been five years in the 
house. Iii the morning she attended to the 
cbildtdtL, arranged the affairs ^ the house, 
Ssppointefi^the omer servants their work, planned 
with the pSstor about the schools, the sick, and 
^goor of ike parish \ this was the regular 
^^rmng’s work, tad the intervals weVe filledaip 
tU Prom eight o’clodk tifi 

she was in her iiffaat schooL When 
were sent home, she hastened 
and snow in winter; the weather 
renee to her, and thm were few 
tidley« €he hasttaed away to plan 

of some other school, to visit 

sidt to read and ptitaWith some 

a few IMes dr advice and 
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comfort ^and a birthday presctit to ota or other 
of the eighty childmi, perha^p mp% peehaps 
Ibss, for 'ewm she had stood sponsdr in mtpiism, 
These lettm are treasured up to this day^ and 
the traveller in Bpckvale may easily •jget a sight 
of them^ and as he reads what is writita there, 
and hears what is told of the faith and^vo and 
zeal and self«deniaT of Louisa, he will not wonder 
that her influence for good was so great. Were 
these visits aceomplished, she was once more 
the unassuming servant and housekeeper in the 
pastor’s bousb, putting the children to bed, and^ 
as she sate mending their dress, telling them of 
! the Lamb of God who took away the sins of the 
world. < 

Por all her labours in the house and in the 
school she would accept of no remuneration. 
The j)aBtor had often contrived to give . her gra- 
tuities, but when her mistress had been ten 
years deceased, and she had been now fifteen 
years in the family, we find her writing to papa 
Oberlin on the STew Tear’s day of 1793, in 
substance as follows : — 

Dear and cherished father— Permit me, on 
this occasion, to request a favour for which I 
have long been desirous. As I have no longer 
my father to support, and am in reality indepen- 
&ent, I entreat you not to refuse me the favour 
of making me your adopted da%hter. While 
ypu treat me as a daughter in every other re- 
spect, 1 beg of you to do so in this case also, 
and not to give me any more wages. What I 
want for shoes and stockings is not much, and I 
can ask it when necessary as a child asks a father. 
Grant me this favbur, and believe me your at- 
tached daughtei^, * Lotjisa SgHErnEB.” 

The pastor did notUSsb to take her labour for 
nothing, and ys e find her writing to him again : — 
‘‘Dean, father,© will you tlielF deprive me of 
the omy earthly pteasure I have — the pleasure of 
serving jfou without wages !” 

The good pastog y^s spared to his parish and 
to "^his family till the year 1826, when, on the 
1st day of J une, be entered into his rest. Louisa 
closed his eyes, and as* she knew how earnestly 
he had for upwards of forty years longed to 
enter into life, to be near bis Saviour and near 
his dear 'kite, she cried, “ Oh happy day ! oh 
how greatly desired !” After the fune^l a letter 
was opened which papa Oberlin bad directed his 
children ta keep eemed till after bis decease. It 
was in snhsttace as follows : — ^ 

« My very dear children-^-l^to leaving you I 
bequeath to your caro mj foithfol servant who 
has reAred you all, the unwearied Loui8a^ Tour 
mother took her into^ Ike kouse when she was 
fifteen years of age, tad since her decease 
Louisa has been your foithfid guardian, your 
mother, your teacher, everything. 

Her zeal fpr her Lord induct her to go to 
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all the viHugee lutd^^ftthcr the 

children id teach 1^ a!hd tcx i^ead^ and 
to work, and to adta^ me g»dodwg||; nf 
and to ap|n*oi^ch him with pwer« The 

difficulties she had to encounter seemed insuper- 
able, anA would hare ta&en awhy the courage of 
a thoasand others. And When she returned in 
the evening, wet and weary, she took no rest, hut 
Bet herself to the work of the house, and to wait 
on you and me.* 

“Toil will perhaps sajTshe wm well paid; 
but, dear children, let me tell you that since 
the death of your mother I cotala not persuade 
her to accept of any wages. Heir own little 
property she spent for the good of thfe poor and 
of the schools, and she never accepted anything 
from me but some piece of dress out of my 
store, all of which I owed to her care. 

“I know you vnll honour your father hy 
doing for her all that a pftrting, loving father 
could wish, and all that your means will permit,/ 
Committing you to God, I am, dear c^dren, 
your affectionate father, “ J. P. Obebuk.** 

The children wished her to accept of a share 
of the property equal to what each of them- 
selves received, but Louisa would accept of 
nothing but the permission to put the name of 
Oberlm to her own. 

A wealthy Wrench nobleman, off the name of 
Monthyon, bad left in his will a consideral^C 
property, the interest of which should be devoted 
to persons distinguished by virtue and tnerit. 
In the year 1829 the prize was unanimously 
voted to Louisaf and the testimonials at that 
tirao given were glowing panegyrics of a life 
unsurpassed m real excell^ce. The five thousand 
francs, equal to about wO/., Louisa accepted 
with gratitude to God, and devoted prir^cipal 
and interest to *toe great work dear to hey heart. 

She had long ceased to tea^ her infant school 
alone, her health not permitting her f but the 
schools were co]|;itinued in Ihe^same spirit. Her 
aim was not merely to amuSe nor yet to instruct. 
Had she seen the children growing up cleanly, 
and cheerful, and truthful, and industrious, and 
obedient, still she was not satisfied till she saw 
them regenerated and converted. Well she 
knew that the flimsy patch-work ofxdere educa- 
tidh could not stam the rough storm of life ; 
that that which is bom of flesh is flesh, and 
must decay ; that should a real lasiwg benefit 
be bestowed and real happiness be experienced 
by her chil&en, it was nowhere else be found 
than in a hea:rt renewed by the Spirit^ God 
and mSde like to Jesus. She knew tbatwnver- 
sion is an. individual work. ♦Therefore ste loved 
to take the diildren vOne by one, their little 
hands between her own, and looking 
ately into the face, iust m mamma ObcaSin 
used to do with herself, she waold tell of him 
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^thlebem, of tlu wi4ow 
toe gates of Nain, of the wosauakf 
well, of the blind man at Jericho, of 
children brought to Jesus, of the< who 
came to Jesus dy night, and who did nob know 
what it is to be bom again. Then sHe wonld^^ 
of J udas, and of Pdibr, and of the prtcxftitL 
and of the cross, and the earthfluake, imd^: 
the open and empty grave, and of the ascensiqil;^ 
to heaven of him who is the same yesterday ^ 
to-day; and for ever until, with a deep aravf^ 
sigh, many a little one resolved to surrender the 
whole heart to one so loving, so tender, io great^ 
and BO good. 

Up t3l five days before her death she conti- 
nued her usual work. The weight Of seventy- 
four years had bowed Iger body, but the mind 
was brighter and purer, and the amount of work 
done was perhaps not less than in her best 
clays. On the 25th July, 1887, her active 
course was closed, aftd she riept in peace. 
a^es were laid by the side of him whom she 
had so faithfully served, and the sorrow in the 
valley was as^'great as when father Oberiin 
himself, ^eteven years before, had been removed 
to his resting-place. 

We cannot do better than take a few extracts 
from the funeral address which one of ObOrlia's 
grandchildren delivered at the grave. ** She is 
happy!” he cried.* “ Of this we am sure, and 
who among us would not wish to die«iithe death 
of this righteous one ? 

“ But let us not deceive ourselves respecting 
the c»iuBe of her salvation or the ground of our 
own hope. Let us beware of mving to tfee 
creature the honour which belongs to God 
alone, the Creator and Bedeemer ot our soi^. 
liet us beware fooking at the works which 
hafe been done, and qi forgetting him w1|i> 
worketb in us both to will and to do. The dear 
departed one was not guilty of this error. All 
who knew her cais testily whethip she ever 
boasted of anything but hi^ weakness mid in- 
firmity, that the honour might aU be givep to 
him to whom |t is due ; you can testify whftoer 
she was ever ashamed fo confesi^ her fxwn sin 
and misery; you •can testify^ that allthegobd 
which she was^snnitted ;to do &e attributed to 
the mercyditf GPid in Christ Jesua. « 

“Let us then over this tprave speak of the ^ 
^ory of Christ as mammi^a ip the lUa <4jEi^ 
sister end mothelr. Kie was ^ sizmer Hke 
and «mder the deserved wrath and cune q£ Gpd,' 
but she bdiieved the testimony which Goa gaye 
ofhigSon. She hri with imtb and jby seceptM 
bhe mesi^ of 0 fiiee . ledemptian by 
blood of opd«with 1^ dfifijf sense of w. 

wottibilaim and want hs€ east herself as a hc^ 
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^ ^ ^B8* ThtteifoTe 
mercTf Hod t$otA who is fhook 
Jlkid .lowty of spidt^ iB^d : Arise, my dsioghltoi 
stus «re forgiven th^. ^ ^ 

[^V ** Her pure and^ holy life^ her self-deii3riiig 
'Uihoiir, her love, her seal, were the fruit, and not 
Ihe cause, of her redemption-^a second gift in 
addition* to the"* dMt, as aeq|d by which the Great 
Bhiepberd hlafks his own^heen to distinguish 
them from ttsii^tevieie and self-aeeeivers. 

We can stl 'do the same that she did if our 
faith and htimSity were only like hers. Is our 
|rtety lind ie our whole Hffe so far behind hers ? 
jt « from any dijSerenco in our natural 
strta|!t%"^hot from any want of divine aid, but 
be^^Osa^we do not bend before the cross of 
rOhrilft with a penetrating sense of absolute 
iVWb as she did. Perhaps we trust ourselves to 
ihm^t ^but not like the shipwrecked mariner 
to it like the last plank. Perhaps we 
love mm, but not with the affection which wp 
pan bastow on many an eas^hly object. 

^ *^She is no more among us — this faithful ser- 
vant; but we have something better than 
person, we have the fountain o|it of whifch she 
drew all her strength. A chasm* is left where 
she was taken away, and shall we not plSad wnth 
God to give his. Holy Spirit that we may fill her 
place, and take up the testimony which she boro 
to tell to generations to come the story of a 
finisbed^redemption and a Ujmg Saviour. To 
him who Ipved us and redeemed us by his blood 
be glory dnd praise for ever and ever. Amen.” 


, LOOKING FOE DIAMONDS. 

j(L m3ftt TO KOTHEBS AND SUNDAY SCHOOIi 
^ XEACHEBS. 

A was circulating through the papers a 

few months since, that a gentleman had p*ur^ 
chased a cabinet of minerals, and after the sale 
was coufiuinmatcd, in examining the difiei*ent 
€[peoimens, thought that one rough, unpolished 
i^onc gave some signs of being a real diamond. 
4f such proved to be the fact, the jewel would be 
out of the most valuable in the 'world. The 
^©wner> on the bare supposition that it might be 
a diamon^ is wd to have a^iplied to it cvejry 
within hia power, and t^n c^iried it to 
lapidaries to get ^eir.opinions, I 
jBpt state the thhag a fact, but as a rumour, 
lApu^et even thU ramourecmtains a moral worth 

immortal soul is a jewel infinitely more 
precious thmsi ^l^he Mountain of 
Koh-i-noor is somewhat grondi- 
In its natural state it is un- 
SitSnly^eSkd rirfoi.^but as oertaih-erts of the 
beautiful forms and polish to the 


rough precious stone as it comes from the 
ground, so the truth of Jesus Chnst and him 
crucifiedjKim all its varied forms as found in the 
holy scriptures, is intended . to be the means 
which the Spirit of God may use in polishing 
and beautifying* the soul wf man into a most 
precious jewel for the crown of “the Loud of 
alL” This truth may bo sharp and hard a«i the 
diamond dust with which the artist grinds the 
precious stone into form, and yfit if the work be 
not interrupted anV made abortive, the jewel 
thus wrought will shine as a star in the firma 
ment for ever. ' 

In this work the Holy Spirit employs sub- 
ordinate i^encies. For instance, look at that 
infant wailmg so helplessly in its mother's arms. 
That helpless thing will outlive the sun, and he 
who made it a living soul, has put it in a mother’s 
arms to polish it for the Master’s crown. In 
her own soul thit*J|;ionoured^ woman has tho 
agency so potent, a mother’s love, with which to 
attract that wayward and sinful spirit towards 
virtue and heaven. She has the bible full of 
the precious diamond dust of truth to apply to 
that precious jewel.* She has the mercj-seat, 
always open, and there slie can go to the great 
p-od and ask wisdom for the right pei’formance 
of her delicate and diflScult trust. When she 
finds that in%pite of all the appliances she may 
that soul IS yet without the “ beauty of holi- 
ness,** and unseemly by reason of its depravity, 
she can go to him whose moral power is infinite, 
and who can as easily change the rough stone 
into a “polished stone,” as* a gardener can 
change the course of tjie brook which is running 
through the yielding l^am of his garden. (Pror. 
xxi. 1.) fJe has promised to aid her in her 
work, and ought she not to be very zealous and 
untirivg in hfer efforts to present that child, 
a beautiful diamond, to the Saviour who has 
actually “ bought it writh a price P” Parents 
ought to consider that in eveiy child entrusted 
to them, the Lord Jesus would have them on 
the look out for priceless diamonds for his 
adornment when he shall sit in glorious and 
excellent majesty on the great white throne. 

MV hilst every soul is thus u^conceivably 
precious, and w^orthy of the most diligent efibrts 
to save it, there are some^souls which in their 
importaace and beauty are as much superior to 
otners as “the Mountain of Light” is to a 
diamond small enough for a lady’s ring. Look, 
for instance, at that pale, indgn^cant, frail boy 
w*ho iiyookiug so earnestly at his moth^ while 
she teaches him the great ti^uths of religion, by 
the aid of the pictSited tiles wHiich adorned the 
fire'^ploce of his home. Mother of Philip Dod- 
dridge, be veiy how you lay your hands 

on mat young spirit. Tor,, it is no ordinair one. 
Work carefufly over tbat jewel. Be diligent 
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<saiitious, kbp^to j)rayerftij, fpr the boy 
py yjDiiT i side opti<5fR^»: which^ by the 

wade of hte,obe ^" th© most 

leaniedb pious,^ ted bueeessfoi^ ministers the 
church w ever had. In the light which he 
shall . reflect from the face of the Sayiour, hun- 
dreds shall, see the way of hfe and find heaven* 
That boy is to be the author of the' “Family 
Expositor V and “ the Bis© and Progress of ]^li- 
‘gion in the works which are to be mighty 

•'through <iod in leading* sinners to Christ so 
long as the sun and the moon endfh^ 1 

It was no ordinary diamond which Dod- 
dridge’s mother was permitted to work witl^ and 
her iaithfalness will meet with iK) ordinary 
reward. And why should not every parent be 
looking for diamonds in kind like this ? Even 
though he may not reasonably expect to find 
one of such size, lustre, and beauty, yet may he 
find some one like Doddridge, although not so 
great, yet prized dearly by the King of heaven. 
The heads of every family should be looking for 
diamonds among their children ! 

And why ought not every sabbath gfchbol and 
Bible olaks teacher to be on the sharp look out 
for just such diamonds ? Sabbath school teacher, 
it may be that among those six boys whom you 
meet on the sabbath, is some Robert Morrison, 
the apostle of China, or William Goodeli, the 
translator of the Bible into the Armeniaa tongue, 
or Samuel J. Mills, whose travailing soul gave 
birth to American missions. You do not know 
what precious diamonds may have been commit- 
ted to your worWnanship. Therefore be on the 
constant look out lestssome valuable jewel be 
lost to Christ and the cfiurch ttirough your un- 
faithfulness ! But whether any one of these 
scholars shall prove to be distinguished as ^com- 
pared wdth others or not, it is vtry certain that 
the faithfulness and prayerfWness which, with 
the divine blessing, shall result in the*salvation 
of one or of aU these schokrsi will be hailed in 
heaven as a more glorious evept than the fiiidin, 
of the most splendid diamond* that ever glitterei 
in the crown of a king. Therefore, be constantly 
Idokiiig for these treasures. 

-•f " 

THB FORCE •OF EVIL HABIT.* 

8oti^ persons will say.. * Oh ! when t find out 
that I am acquiring habits that will inju^ me, 
wheii I find out -that I am being injured, I will 
^ve it up.’ I say that that is not ^mmon 
seiisb-wyou coirfe to a false conclnsioni You 
acknowledge that these bakts .mi^.injure you; 1 
you do not say> *^When they have injured^ 
but, ‘Wheir*! Jtnd cut they have 
me,l I tell yam ahch ia the fascination thirpro 
i, • s ’ '■ ■ ■ 


* From Mg: 


on Habit.*' 


qroinsid; the man by ihe evil teiBiii, .that 

it isttusi have essenikUy he 

vilL^acknowledge it. . ^ ?*“ 

You might as well sav. 
into the den of the rattlesnake, 
out that he has struck his fangs MU 

draw it out and get it cureA’ Thte* 
comdion sense. I remember riding tovurifl 
Nkgstra falls, and i said to a gentlemaKtie^^ 
me, *What river is that, sir?’ ‘The K|| 
river,’ he replied. ‘Well,’ said I, ‘itisH.! 
tiful stream, bright, smooth, and glassy* 
far off are the rapids P’ ‘ About a mile pr twp,* 
‘Is it possible that only a mile or two.frocofUS 
we shall find the water m such turbulence as Z 
presume i# must be near the falls?’ ‘You 
will find it so, sir.’ And so I found it; and 
that first sight of the Niagara I shall never 
forget. 

Now launch your upon the Niagara 

river ; it is bright, smooth, heautifUl, and 
Iflassy ; there is a ripple at the bow ; the silvery 
wake you leave behind you /adds to yow-enjoy- 
i^ent; down the stream you glide; ypu have 
oars, mast,* sail, and rudder, prepared jfer every 
contingency, ahd thus you go out on yotit plea^* 
sure escfirsion. Some one cries out from the 
bank, ‘ Young men, ahoy !’ ‘ What is it ?’ ‘ The 
rapids are below you.’ ‘ Ha ! ha ! we have heard ‘ ' 
of the rapids below us, but we are not such 
fools as to get into them ; when we find we are 
going too fasif suit our convenience,* then , 
hard up the helm, and steer to shore*; 'when w© 
find we are passing a given point too rapidly, 
then we will set the mast :in the socket, hoist 
the sail, and speed to land.’ I Young meu^ 
ahoy!* ‘What is it?’ ‘The rapids are below 
you.* ‘Ha! ha! we will^ laugh and ^ quaff; all 
things delight us ; what care w© for the |ut^e jP, 
No man e^r saw. it. ‘Sufficient 
is *the evil thereof.’ We will enjoy Iw'tvhik ' 
welnay, and catch pleasure as it flies, k 

the time for enjoyment ; time enough to 
oiit of danger when we find we ar^tsafiing 
swiftly with tlie stream.’ ^ Young men, a 
‘ What is it P’ ‘ The rapids are below you/; ' 
see the water -foaming all around you-^see libw 
fast you go ; now hard up the helm P-<jujtck! 
qmck! — pull for ^our very livei 1-^puff 
blood starts &qm yoinr ndstrUs, aim tte^veiik 
stand like^ whipcords upon the hrd^iv t set the 
mast in the socket, heist the sail I ' Ahf i| is 
too late. Shrieking, ^etfr8iilg, howl^^ 
pheming, over you go , and thOilsands go 
ovw ©Terv the power of ^it'hkbit, 

dodbiring, * when I ted out that it ik ipjur^ 
in©* tiHem I will give it up?’ The poMer ot' 
habit is deceptive and fiu^noting; and;tl^ mte 
by coming to fUise argues bm 






















grow* They used io Wfe iK^me 
in tSe winter, and wlMlirthe tprtng 
t It in bwfng 6e«df itiid roota^ ^ 
Bayes vm stems began to peep abore 
anA iaae watered tliern'everf day ; and 
they todk eare tajkeep them free 
o shadMfeeyn nrben the sun shone 
_ ^ ^ jigr made a Win patii of gravel between 
Wf Itept i|uite smooth and dean. lor 
eimomf as imon as they Woe homer from school, 
to nm Into the garden* to see to their sweet 
. ^ ^ ^1 ws eare the beds looked very pretty; 

w*^B easne. ^ 

dttl^gaa aras^dne ^blpg wl^ich gave them a good deal 
etf trhaP^^* WSida iebtud i^rinf up. Almost r as fast 
la Ih ona*|dace* they gthw in ano- 
ther. r ^ ^ 

{ AtimA pkg those ugly naughty Hreeds/' said Jane 
tA^tfrp0m>t ^iptey moat not grov In my pretty gsr- 
fai{bW|y awam to be there.’" 

** ArShat*. ** J am suce we have tried our 

heiat Ihaea out# but they will grow in spite of 

^ % * 

lit Is lust iShe other Utde gardens/’ said their mother* 
** iD^^yrhleh I wish VO see only 49ower8* but I am sorry to 

a j have seen many weeds thrive there* though much 
or h«| haengjkon to keep them out.” 

^ Whatl||i%giiden!S are they, mother?” 

** npeO oStf WfdoH 1 have watoh^, and in whleh 1 
sdll hope io see jomp useful and lovely plants, though 1 


Am a 4crirhr* f have only pluoked a weed.” si 

^ But wh^)re are these gardens?” 

These wardens are your young hearts* my dears.” 
Tou know thavO wished to see there what I would call 
my pleasant Bowers. One of these is Kindness ; and a 
wery Mge and Bne plant it is when fully grown ; but 
eM'weea of Sdhshuess too often springs up around it. 


t " 1 P ^ f m viTV <7: w W #7?rt w»i i \ m I* r»1 1 w . / -i 


ll^teiiid ih uU dtrendona* and twine itself about every 
i that comm in its way. Humhity ia a very pret^ 
er. It dom pot mOlEe much show, Ibr like Bie sweet 
hidesJmtf omong its own leaves. Ifyou mark 
wfiU see Its4dieate and sweeoemblling blos- 
Ihere are tall ahd ^wy treads called Pride 
rhich thou^ they ^aase some eyes, are 
to the dowers. 1mm is another plant in 
hut the hutthad we^di^of Falsehood wm 
side, and cause It itm to wither and die. 





SEI^F-OEcJlptlON. 

PiJEtTOu B,* of Elberfield, .was once sent for to see n 
dying man. He found the patient really very ill, and 
entered at once into an earnest conversadon about tht 
state of his soul, t The pauent beg^ in the strongest 
terms, to describe lani^elf as the very chief of sinuersi 
and dccteref that his past life filled him with abhorrence, 
He oontinupd so long in this strain thatthe pastor could 
scarcely find an op^tuai^ to speak. At last, takmj 
advautikge of a pauwC he remarked gently, ** It was thex 
really true what I hmrd of >oii?’' The patient raised 
himself in the bed, sfiired in astonishment at the pastor, 
and demanded, ** What then have you hoard ? No one. Is 
truth, can say anything against me and continued* ix 
a strain of unbepodea^ 8etf*aati8faetion, to tell of hii 
virtues, and recewnt of all Hs mood deel^ pouiing out, 
at the same tim^, M toirent of execrations against the 
slanderers who had tried to injure his character. ** ]i 
waa not from foes or slanderers,” said the ^tor, that 
I heard it, but from yoarself ; and now it grieves me tc 
hear that yon don*4 believe what Alasl hom 

much of soeming,peultem^ 4s va 04 y ^ httetet to g^ 
thcrapprobafion^mode atoij^d ^ 


haviiig iw^nrndw H 
Intereiwim B>r ‘ 




VkitUig an liihntclass, 
^ He ever#eeth to inak< 
^And.vhat H 
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LUTHE&’fl PTBIL IH THE THUNDFE-BTOBM. 


the STOET of a GEBAT ^N’S HITE. 

PART XI. 

7HE MONK. 

We left Luther deeply engaged in the study of 
God’s word. Happy Luther ! to have been led 
in the morning of his life to search its sacred 
pages. It was at this time that he received two 
messages *om his heavenly Jf ather, which were 
calculated to lead him to himself. I t^I tell my 
young friends what these were. Nightly and 
daily toil at books, in the prospect of an exami- 
nation, undermined the youth’s health, and he 

Ho. m^^'PwLvasD August 10, 18S4 


was* at length laid on a sick bed. Oh, a sick bed 
I is a bed of thorns, ^nless the heart is full of the 
comforts of JeSus. Luther found his to be so ; 
and when he arose from it, he seeii^d to hare 
awakened to a sense of the earnestness of Ufe, 
and was more solemn and thoughtful than here- 
tofore* ^ 

Soon after resuming his studies, he was made 
master of arts in the University of IHiirt, or 
doctor in philosophy, as the degree is called in 
Germaftry, and, in consequence, was honoured, 
flattered and congratiJated ; but withal lie bad 
no peace. * 

Agreeably to his father’s wishes, he deter- 

Price Oioc PSiarr. 
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to become a lai^erj but wbilst he gave 
^^1kun$eif up to tl?e st^dj^ to tW 

feesion, his coni|cjieiiee remin<3fed m 

that i>eligioa wats'the (uie tb&g j^eedfiil, okd thiit 
his first care should be for his soul. Since 
reading his bible he had learned God’s hatred of 
sin ; and now arose. the question, How was he 
to be sure that he possessed God’s favour?” 
With all the earnestness of his character, he 
resolved, therefore, to procure it— to labour for 
it, and to wipi it; but the true xoay was still 
hidden. ^^ /the . church of Eome, to winch he be- 
longed, tai^bt wuys of salvation — ^penance, 

festing, coufession, intercession of 

saints, ;|^s^ving, otc. ; but it did not clearly 
whisper ip the sorrowing sinner’s ear — “lam 
the uvay and “ No man cometh imto the 
iFatlier but by Mn.” 

V The loss of one of his college fiiends, soon 
after his illness, redoid;^d his concern for his 
safety. “ What would become of me if I were 
called awaj?** he said, l^n the year 1506 lie 
went to pay a visit to his father; and on his 
journey back to Erfurt, he was overtaken by. a 
violent thunderstorm. At his^ side fcU the 
*fearful thunderbolt ; yet he was preserved. 
Mark here, how God takes care of Euiher, and 
how the very lightning is stayed in its course, 
that, he, for whom he assigned so important a 
work, might be spared. We must not run rashly 
into peril, but we may always believe fiirmly in 
God’s power to protect us in tlfe tempest, or in 
any other danger, for there is no suen thing as 
chance. It was not chance, but God, that pre- 
vented the bplt from killing the student on hif 
path. 

^ Luther, |lms arrested, stopped by the road 
side, and kneeling down, he ^qiyed God to pre- 
serve him, at the same time vpffmg po Him that 
if he would deliver him tbii danger, he 

would forsake tha world for ffcr, and dedicate 
-himself to his service. " I must become he 

said to himself; for the late marvellous escape 
seemed to have showed him his unfitness to 
enter into the presence of a holy God. “ I must 
be holy” — this was tho burden of his cry. He 
had thirsted after knowledge, and his thirst had 
been quenched. But holiness, how was that to 
be attained P His resoluti&i was taken. He 
• wpuld go into a cloister ; he would leave tho 
‘^orjd andr its Bin§ behind, and become a monk. 
A life in a monastery, be had often been told, 
rhad power to change the heart, and to make 
man perfect; audit was then, that Luther 
' would become holy. 

Oau iHght there was^a social party at Martin’s 
lodgings. Many of his dear college friends were 
gathered ^ethat to hear his j^ewell wor^; 
and after TOeir simple •repast, many a song 
arpse^ aa wais their wont in tiieir meetings ; and 


although sad at heart, the young cpllegian sang 
with the pest, an^ gave wp^y to in?rth and gaiety; 
but in tlie h^ght qf l^at mirth the^ jert is 
quenched on Ltither’s lips ; the smile that played 
on the mouth is turned to a serious earnest ex- 
ression, and he tells them that he is about to 
id them farewell for ev^. Yes, even so ; and 
fearing to encounter their entreaties, he leaves 
his lodgings that very night, and with Virgil and 
Plautus — one a Latin poem, thtf’ other a copy of 
Latin plays — under his arm, he goes alone in the 
darkness of night -to the convent of the monks 
of St. Augustine. 

The door opens— it closes again — and Lvither 
at twenty-one years becomes a monk ; and now 
he believes his soul is safe.' The Augustines 
gather round the young man,, and are loud iu 
praise of his decision; but his friends at Erfurt, 
as soon Ifa they recrived his farewell letter, 
announcing his determination, were filled with 
sorrow. 

John Luther, the father, lyas more than sorry, 
and wrote very angrily to feis son on this occa- 
sion, assuring him that hs had for ever forfeited 
his love, and th^ be would henceforth receive 
no favours frgrn him. The death of Luther’s 
Jbwo brothers ^ plague, and a report that 
the monk of yvas also jiead, soon after 

softened tho heart, however, and he was 

reconciled. 

But all thii time lather was not holy — and 
whv ? Ild looking for ^salvation in himself, 
and knew not tha^ it <^me from Christ 

alone. *' 

The monks, glad aa tbav were to have such a 
tei vn ad man irr thafr ’hotMNIl, were determined to 
humble the young doctoj^s pride. So they gave 
very humiliating work to do, and ho who 
had lately received such distinguished honours- 
at college, was notv obliged to open and shut the * 
conven? 0W§ep the church, and clean tho 
rooms, and the», iwith his bread-bag on his 
shoulder, to go from house to house through 
Erfurt, begging.for the convent. 

But Luther ^id not shrink. He W’^os tho- 
roughly an earnest man. All groat men are so. 
Besides, it was one step, so he thought, towards 
becoming holy. The greatest grief of all was the 
impossibility of pursuing diis rtudies. “Come, 
come !” the ignorant monks usOd to say, if they 
saw the doctor reading, “ it is not by study, but 
by begging bread, com, fish, ‘meat, or money, 
that you can benefit the cloister*” ' So Luther 
was forced to put away his books, and to roaume 
his bag and his weary through thjb town. 

But the diacipl&e good fop him, never- 
theless. God was teaching him, % small trials, 
the fipaness and* courage necessary to enable 
him to endure gi?eater ; aiid it was well, per- 
haps, thet he should feel in his ^rson the 
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weight of p^opish bondage, the wref^edness of 
the age of superstitiofi m which he jUv^d, that 
he might have the his 

efforts to ^ee the ehirffeh from the yoke. BiM? 
the sharpness of his discipiihe was soon relaxed. 
The prior, as the pri^pal monk in the convent 
was called, excused him from the meanest offices, 
and Luther resumed his studies earnestly. 
Many good me^, although but partially enlight^ 
ened, had written before Luther’s time on the 
corruptions of the church. Occam and Oerson 
had done this, and expi^essed themselves very 
freely about the authority of the pope. The 
thoughts of these men were near to Luther; 
but the bible was the well-spring from which 
the anxious and troubled sohl loved best to 
draw water. He had as yet no bible of his 
own ; but there, in the convent, chained to a 
desk, was the precious volume, and he haunted 
the Scriptorium continually, there literally to 
feed on God’s word. 

Luther now taught himself, with but little 
assistance, the Hebrew language, and so deeply 
engaged was he in his studies that, on more than 
one occasion, he forgot the prescribed prayers. 
A terrible omission this! and a breach ot the 
rules of his order, which weighed on his corw 
science, and convinced him that he was not yet 
holy. To become so, therefore, he withdrew 
into perfect solitude, and prayed, fasted, and 
watched, and for seven weeks enjoyed scarcely 
any sleep. Shut up in his cell, often with only 
a little bread an|J a single herring for his day’s 
sustenance, he rose and wounded his body, and 
prayed still for peace^nd holiness; but peace 
and holiness came not, for he had now, by 
means of the bible, discovered more fully what 
it was to be holy, and saw that in his heart 
there, was ho good thing. ^ ^ 

So when the monks tried to comppse him, 
and encourage him to do good works, ho used 
to say, mournfully, But Tivmat good works can 
proceed out of a heart like mine ?” And he 
was right. In his lonely cell*, in his work of 
penance, fasting, and charity before the altar, 
when the incense rpse and the fine chants 
sounded throuffh the church, his agony was ever 
the same, for he stilj carried with , him the evil 
heart, from which, as he justly said, no good, 
coidd proceed. But he had made a ^at dis- 
covery : ]be found that he had obtained another 
garment, but hot another heart; that, although 
he ha^ withdrawn from the world, he was not 
safe frgaa sin. 

One Say it was annotinjed^ that the vicar- 
general, oh his usual visit qf inspection pf the 
convents, was arrived- Th^ eyes of Stavpits 
fell at once on a pSle, thin, much-dejected young 
man, fO wasted that ypu mi^t count his boheS. 
This was none other than Luther. The vicar 


kindly drew him aside, oUd t>y dMmes Luther 
told him all his burden. of bw consola- 

tion when Staupitz said, ‘^1 have felt i:he same ; 
but why,^ he contmued, ** distress yourself with 
such high perplexing thoughts ? Look ^ the 
wounds of Jesus Christ; trust in jh the 
riotousness of his life, and not in pehanO**’ 

But,” replied Luther, (and how many since 
Luthfiar have said the same?) “I must be 
changed before he can receive me.” Many 
conversations ensued. ‘‘ There is,” his venerable ' 
tutor was wont to say, no pure repentance 
but th^ which begins in the love of God. 
Love him, who first loved you.” Luther lis- 
tened in astonishment and in delight ; but stm, 
after repeated interviews with Staupitz, his cry 
was ever and anon, “ My sin ! my sin !” 

The vicar-general was a true missionary to 
the burdened monk, and his parting advice to 
him before leaving Erfurt wasj to study the 
bible alone. Never was better advice given, nor 
better followed ; ai^ when the good Staupitz 
sealed their friendship by the present, of a. copy 
of the scriptures, the young man’s heart leaped 
for joy. 

Day dawning in the spirit of the monk 
after a night of darkness and tempest. Hitherto 
he had. viewed Christ only as an angry judge, 
whose favour must bo earned by stripes, fasting, 
and repentance. What rapture to know that 
the Saviour revealed in the bible was one able 
and willing to save. 

With the bible in his cell, and the first ray of 
the Sun of righteousness in his heart, wo will 
leave Luther for the presei^. Will the reader 
ask himself or herself this question “To what 
am I trusting for heaven P Is there not hidden 
somewhere a hope that you shall be saved, bO- 
cause of something besides Christ ?” May he 
show you then, ^ as he showed Luther, that it^ 
was for sinners that he died ; that it is his bloodf 
not your works, that cleanse th from ail sin. 



MEMOIES OP GEEAT BOOKS. 
Baxter’s saxkt’s BSS??. 

A PQPtrLAR essayjst has remarked, tbi?* men 
gather instruction from books i|at more ways 
than one. We may study theiir,\ op wC may 
study their history* In tne* one eaSfe,^ we learn 
vrisdom fram the books themsrives; iif the 
oth^, eKTcumstances connected v^h thclh 
by .natural or Ccdtaal associations. In this 
lattOT, process, no doubt, the mind mav wander 
from the pCge, and suffer itself .tia' oe borne 
aionff^in mtless indolence*; but it jmey also so: 
r^fi^ate its inquiries to turn them all to 
fat aec^mft* . ' 

Of these extraneous thoughts about books 

Q 3 \ 
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probably that will refers to laidy, be may be said to nave been tbe friend 

writs*, the second to the iwdfitaar I have opSl <rf .tbe constitution against both the great par- 
^beforOKine a volume of the seventeenth oen^ry*--^ ties, and as expected, he wm blamed 

a book of genuine wisdom and of great power, by both. After the battle of Bdgehill ^uring 
37be hand that penned ithasloi^ since crumbled which he was preaching for his friend Samuel 
into dust. A few hours ago, I stood ih New- Clark, of AlcesterX he accepted the chaplaincy 
gate-street, within some yards of his grave, of Col. WballeVs^ regiment, and continued to 
The printer who “ composed ” it, the reader ** discharge the duties of his oflEice with eamcst- 
who corrected it, each formed some opinion of ness and popularity. He soon found it, how- 
its sentunents. They and their children’s chil- ever, to be no congeni^ post. *'He distrusted 
dren Imve passed to judgment. Perhms they Cromwell, and was grieved with the narrow 
have met the author, aiu^ave blessed €fod that views of some of the leaders. At length his 
he ever lived. IPerhaps they have discovered health failed. *^It pleased God to take "him 
too late tl^ truth of his warnings. This I see from all public employments.” The leisure 
is the ninib edition, though the first was printed which his illness secured him, he employed in 
only thirteen years before. It is dedicated to collecting and writing down his thoughts of that 
the people of Kidderminster, of Bridgenorth, of country on the borders of which, he tells us, he 
Coventry, and Shrewsbury. It must, therefore, seemed to stand. How touching is this whole 
have had, even during^ the author’s lifetime, scene ! The pale enfeebled man gathers up his 
many thousands of readers. What account has feet, expecting to die ; the din of battle is still 
each given of himself unto God ? What influt in his ears. Around him is a suffering country, 
cnees are still at work in thCfUineteenth century, and alaa ! a distracted church. Instinctively he 
which mOT be traced up to the piety formed or turns his thougj^ts to “ the better land.” The 
fostered by this volume ? How far would the whole picture is a realization of the Pilgrim’s 
history of families and of individuals have been visit to the DelectaWe Moxmtains, where the 
different, if it had never been written ? r These eye could trace the outlines of the New Jeniaa- 
qucstioiis and many such may be aikSd, and Ipm, and the ear already caught the thunder pf 
are all of deep interest. Let us answer a few the harping of the many harpers.” The sights 
of them, by passages from the history of some ho saw, and the sounds he heard, he has recorded 
of the great books of modern times. in this volume. 

Can we do better than Ix^gin with Bicliard “ Best ! how sweet a word is this in mine 
Baxter P He is the author of three of the most ears ! Methinks I feel it stir and work, and that 
useful volumes in religious literature, while his through all my powers, but with a various work 
character commends all he has written. Por upon my various parts. To my w earied senses 
the thoughtless, he wrote his “ Call to the Un- and languid spirits, it adeems a quenching power- 
converted, to turn and live.” For the believer, ful opiate ; to my dulled powers, it is spirit and 
^‘The Saint’s Everlasting Best.” For the life; to my dark eyes, it is both oye-safve and a 
Christum minister, he left not only his own prospective ; to my taste, it is sweetness ; to 
brmht example, but “ The Eeformed Pastor.” mine ears, it iif melody ; to my hands and my 

Baxt^ was never at college. ^ Like Erasinjis, feet, it ia strength* and nimbleness. Methinks 
Scaliger, Fuller, and Carey, he depended for I feel it digest as it proceeds, and increase my 
all his learning on his own exertions ; and like native heat and moisture ; and lying as a reviv- 
tbem, he underwent a discipline, painful but iug cordial at my heart, from' thence doth send 
highly instructive. , ‘*My faults,” said he to forth lively spirits, which bear through all the 
Anthony ‘Wood, who had written to ask ‘Whether pulses of the soul. Best, not as the stone that 
he was an Oxonian, are no disgrace to any. rests on the earth, nor as these clods shall rest 
university, for was of none. . . Weakness and in the grave. . . It is rest from sin, not from 
pain helped me to study howto die; that set worship; from suffering andT sorroTv> not from 
me on studying how to live ; aiw^that on study- aolace. Oh blessed day, w;hen I shaU rest with 
ing the doctrme from which I must fetch my God.” 

motives and oomfrsrts ; beginning with necessi- The “ Saint’s Best ” is one of the most useful 
ties, I proceeded by degrees, and am now going of Baxter’s books. He himself speaks of it as 
t<f see that for which I have lived and studied.” greatly blessed ; and many eminent men have 
To ftoble health and protracted affliction, he owed their conversion to it. Among these, 
was indebted for most of his earnestness and Doolittle, John Janeway, and Bobert Warbur- 
wisdom t to the some cause we owed his first ton, fether-in-Iaw ^Hejpy, are weH known, 
and one^df ms beat books, The Saint’s dSver- Joseph Alleine, of Taunton^ the author of the 
lasting Best*’ * ^ ** Alarm,” and John Kavot repeatedly perused 

- ' At the outset of the civil war^ Baxter sided it with profit. Archbishop usher was so pleased 
on the whole with the parliament. More accu- with it, that he urged the author to write on 
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conversioii* Dr> M^ton thougl^t the writer 
came 'nearer the a^ost^eal itoitmgs than 
any man ef hisr^'jige. J)rC Doddridge is 
charmed” with him. « Job Ort^n. recommends 
his volumes as superior in xisefidness to those of 
Howe^ Henryi imd Watte, Addison bought 
the book, so delighted was he with a page he 
happened to find. Dr. Johnson often quotes 
him, and recommends Boswell to read any of 
his writings, foj^ all are good.^ Wilberforce, the 
Christian s^tesman of our own century, deems 
his works a ‘^treasury of Christian wisdom,” 
and the man himself, “ among the highest orna- 
ments of the church of England.” Could we 
trace the histoiy of this volume in more private 
circles, it would be found to justify the eulogy 
of Dr. Bates : ** It is a book for which multitu&s 
will have cause to bless Q-od for ever.” 

Connecting Baxter’s books with his personal 
histo^, we have a double lesson ; one for the 
invalid, another for the busy Christian. He 
entered the ministry with what would now be 
called the symptoms of a confirmed consumption. 
He seemed ever living on the brink of the grave. 
Great energy or noble achievement was hardly 
to be expected from such a sufferer. Had he 
spent his time in telling his ailments and in 
seeking relief, had he even retired fipora the field 
to the nospital, it would be easy to find circum- 
stances to excuse, if not to justify, such a course. 
But instead of yielding to selfish complaint, or 
valetudinarian indolence, he manfully held on 
his way, a cheerful traveller to the very close. 

deaths oft,” be seems to have found his 
chief comfort in ‘labours more abundant.” 
There is a shorter, suiser road to repose amid 
bodily afflictions, than talking of them, and this 
road Baxter found* 

Nor less instructive is his example te the 
busy Christian. With him, activity A/vaft a pas- 
sion. Sometimes the friend, ofbener Hie victim, 
always the patriotic observer of the ruling 
powers, he was at the Ssx&e time a diligent 
student, a voluminouB writer, and a laborious 
pastor. Three and twenty octavo volumes of 
practical writings, forty more of controversy and 
mstory, attest bu diligence in one department ; 
hundreds of vii^ts pmd to his parishioners, and 
prolonged conversations with each, attest it in 
another. He did tne work of a city missionary 
at Kidderminster, and wrote more pwes than 
many modem students read ! The lim of the 
statesman, the traveller, or the merchant is. 
thought td eocitinSe, from its peculiar emborraas- 
menta^ n lower standard of holiness in the 
Christian occupies sugh a place in society. 
Baxter’s cares, eosrrespondence^ and labours 
might have wearii^ many a merchant, and 
seemed tOo intjEicim for a cabinet niimst^, 
while oft be ;^tind himself 'with no certana 


dweUing-plaoe, travellmg nortr iq regain health, 
and now to escape persCdistiiMkf yet the retire* 
ment of the closet and the culbarsf of tbd'beart 
seem never neglected. He was like DfiamU 
who, with the cares of an empire rCstblg on bis 
shoulders, was still in his <mamb^, tipe man 
greatiy beloved of heaven; and like Nehemiab, 
when, amid the luxury and pomp and honour of 
his station, his eye saw through the gUded 
lattices of Shushan, not the tufted palm, or the* 
splendid pillar, or the fragrant gar^n, but one 
object still arose before bis eye, the blackened 
w^s of the distant Jerusalem.”* 

Would you imitate this excellence ? Cherish 
a kindred spirit of earnest consecration. Medi- 
tation and prayer — ‘‘true converse with the 
skies” — ^will give the rest. 

THE MISSIQNABT SHIP. 

PJlET II. 

Though a trader may plough the Indian ocean 
or any of the southern seas for many a year 
yithout an adventure, and grow as confidential 
as an old family servant, the experience of such 
as navigate latitudes of everlasting ice is quite 
another ifching. There work is sharp and short. 
What with the severity of the gales, and the 
tremendous concussions against her timbers 
from impenetrable masses, as hard as stone, an 
arctic ship cannot be expected to last long. And 
hence it happenefi that those men of faith who 
were bold enough to plant three mission stations 
along the shore of Hudson’s Strait, viz., at Nain, 
Okkak, and Hopedale, often had to look for 
fresh funds, to build, buy, or fit out new vessels. 
Almost a fleet has already been employed in the 
conflict of eighty-five years with the ruggedness of 
seas which remain os pathless as ever. The rage 
of the element^ is as ^d as when the first mari- 
ner ventured to breast their fearful fury. Tb© 
ocean is not like the forest, or the swamp, or 
even the mountain height, through all of vmich 
the skill of man has carried highways, which 
have rewarded his labour.* The very track pf 
the largest fleet that ever rpde the sea is lost in 
an hour; and so are all the efforts you |pay 
make to tame that ever-changmg sunace into 
any submission te man. The toils and successes 
of the hardiest arctic adventurer only leave the 
frozen coast as inaccessible as befisre to every 
one that follows in the enterprise. So that you 
get no forwarder 'in respect to difflpultias. 
Eveir time your cargo of supplies is despatched, 
you nave the same 4iwfril scenes to anticipate, 
and the same hfe'-struggles to go through Tet 
this^is no reason lor aiban&ning the work. 
Indeed this probably forms one of its safeguar^. 

♦ TheGltrifltiaiiKeview, 1640. 






fallal made tbirti 

in irhich /Vai#iNie»^ ire^ £M0« 

ill ban pleaaed &ad, itt '^^anit ItaWiiiM meliiadi^ 
to make wajra 

riers wliich'«o loBff iiltiit im tbo l&quimaux from 
tile civilis^ed womdi i^d doubtless the very 
life and so^l ^ that^ ccForagaous mission has 
consisted in the constant dependence on God^ 
which such fomidsdiih dangers have fostered. 

The uiiman^^able ocean, on ivhich man is 
but a little nhud, is perfectly obedient to God. 

By the breath of God frost is given ; and the 
breadth ^ of the waters is straitened.’* “ He 
cotaiOandeth and raiseth the stormy wind, which 
lifteth up the waves thereof.” “He maketh 
the storm a calm, so that the waves thereof are 
still.” If the Psalmist^ had been one of the 
little company whose story we are now about to 
pursue, he could not have expressed what the^p 
often sail? more exactly than they found it in 
these last' two verses. •' 

He who prepared paths for Labrador mif- 
sionaries through deserts of ice, opened the 
hearts of Christian people sufficiently jerovide 
new vessels from time to time. The Hector fol- 
lowed the Resolution^ and then 'we meet with the 
Jeinima^ a little brig, not built for arctic service/ 
but yet so marvellously preserved, that she 
has outridden greater buffetings and tossings 
'fihan any other ever employed by the society. 
On ber third voyage, in 1811, the cold was so 
intense, even in oeptember, that the sails com- 
pletely froze into sheets, as stiff as board, and 
when she reached her destination, the sailors 
had to atrike off the ice, as if they were ploughing 
a field, before they could furl them. Another time, 
in the very midale of summer, the ice stopped 
her in her course, and was foVind to exte#^d 
two hundred miles in an unbroken mass from the 
coast. Vain was the attempt to force a passage 
to any one of the stations ; nor could she even 
make her w'ay baefc^ as she soon became com- 
pletely inclosed. Por forty-nine days this valiant 
little warrior battled with the keen edges of the 
iej^anks, through which the crew cUt her path, 
and after being thum^d almost to death by the 
floating blocks, whica met her as she neared 
the oQast, -^ben tjie field was breaking up, she 
^landed, her weathsr-beaten band at Okkak, 
of amazement from the Esqui- 
maus^ well as the missionaries. The very 
next August 80th, the whole coast, as far 
as the aye coj^d see, was entirely choked up by 
ioe*^ But tiu^ #he had bn board a mis- 
sionatir irtChwi .wife, bound for fiopedalfe, so 
that it w^ nedessary to ^njake every effort at a 
further voyage hefoi^e severer weather set in. 


tm m m. eMfl 

m we third eveiy bs»% 8now, 

kttrricwtishr^ eomibhi^d to pei^lte him. 
T^if some beers, obliged to teethe ship 

layto, while sea Whice over it/ahd at last 
she was driven Jmdk to England, after being 
twisted in such a ukanneT by the strolsxM of the 
sea, that the Water gashed through the Open 
seams of her side into the eabin aadmate’s berth. 

^ All this, however, did not dawt the devoted 
missionary Kmoch, and his partner. As soon 
as the winter wap over, they bid farewell to the 
mild clime of Britain’s isles, only to meet with 
dangers and preservations more memorable than 
.before. It was on the 14th of July, 1817, that 
they first heard the cry from the lnasf*head of 
“Land insight!” since leaving Stromness, in 
the Orkneys. They had been just a month in 
getting thus far from those islands. They had 
already seen many iee-birds. These creatures 
often give the sailor notice that he is near the 
ice. They are black, with yellow spots, lind 
hover about the ship chiefly in the night, 
making a curious noi^e, like a loud lau^. Their 
voice forms a very singular contrast with the 
terrific scenes in which they are at home, mad 
strangely combines with the roaring of the ice, 
which rumbles and rustles like the coursing of 
innumerable carriages through a London street. 
Indeed the voyager scarcely knows what to 
make of the aspect of these rerions, for, while 
the rattle beneath and around reminds him 
of the busy murmur of city life, just as he is 
approaching the wildest wastes of the earth, he 
sees churches, w^agons, ctnd animals of all sorts. 
These are the forms which, for the moment, the 
ice assumes as you pass along; and in a few 
minuses the same objects will change into some 
things fis monsfrop^ as these are natural. 

Our frk^nds had just been occupied in vronder- 
ing at these odd a^earances, when the coast of 
Labrador vras sighted® about seventy miles distant, 
and the captain, observing a small opening, 
ventured to push in, hoping thus to reach some 
open water nearer the coast. Night at letigth 
coming on, they were obliged to fasten the ship 
with grapnels to a large fidd of ice. And now 
the devoted Kmoch, who is gtill living, at eighty 
years of age, shall continue the tale himself. In 
his journal of that terrible voyage, be proceeds : 
“In the night, between the 10tb^aiid ?Oth, 
{•we were driven back by a strong 4?urrent to 
nearly the same situation we b^a left on the 
17th, only somewhat neaarer to coast, On 
the* 20th the morn^pg was am wo vainly 
endeavoured to got t^a^s morning 

the sky lowered, and It very dark, the air 
also felt so oppressive t^bat we afi ^'ont to bed, 
and every one of tis was troubled with uneasy 
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und foupl.'fcM |thi^ fim U £m» 

ice niot£ailQra cm wMim 

meni; to lu%r llie ^dlfitol 

themselv^ to Hh^ iztmbit, buA it Wto hf Ot^n 
merciful proYidexme 9 ^e that we ww ekted. 
The night wa»^ exceteifely cold, with tain, and 
the poor people suffired much. We were now 
driven to and An, at the mercy of the ice, till 
one in the motttmg, when ’^e succeeded in 
fabtcuing the j^hip again to a large^field.** 

But this was only the prelude to greater 
terrors. Now follows, by way of a little 
parenthesis, for breathing time, befifre hearing 
worse things, the cook’s announcement of dinner^ 
which was partaken intdlence, every one lost in 
thougl^t, and seeming onl^rhalf awake. Shortly 
after the wind changed to north-east and north, 
inca-easing gradually, till it turned into a furious 
storm. Topmasts were lowered, and everything 
done to ease the ship. We now saw^ an im- 
mense ice-mountain at a distance, towards which 
wO were driving, without the power of turning 
aside. ' .* 

^ Between six and seven we were again roused 
by a great outcry oii deck. We ran up, and 
s&w our ship, with the field to which we wei% 
fast, with great swiftness approaching thet thl^n- 
tain ; nor did there, appear the ^ftttSUest hope 
of escaping being cipushed to tttOrtis between it 
and the field. However, hy vesrihg out Hi 
much cable as we could, the ship ^ot’to stidh ik 
distance that “rtie mountain piSsed thtoilgh 
between us and the field. We all cried ferreiiwy 
to the Lord for speedy help in"^i?bis most perilous 
situation, for if we had but touched the mountain 
we must have been instantly destroyed. One 
of our cables w aS broken, and w(% lost a grcJpncl, 
The ship also sustained som# daniage. But we 
were now left to the mercy of the storm and 
current, both of which w^re^ violent j Hfid 
posed likewise to the large fields of fee whidn 
floated around us, being from ten W t#d!tty feet 
in thickness. . . . 

The following night was di^dlWlly dark, the 
heavens covered with the blHchbirt clouds,' dritdii. 
by a furious wind. The tod hdWling of 

the ice as it moved jilong, the toIo* shoving and 
dashing against each other, truly terrible. 
A fender was made ot‘ a largd bCifctn, suspended 
by inpes to the ship’s sides, to secure in 
some meastri^ from the ice; but the ropes wei^ 
soon cut by its ahairp edges, and we lost the * 
fendeirv Itepeated attempts Were now made td 
make lias anip f&St again 46 some large field ; 
and the\secoii'i ifisSie, a clever yp^g man, fujil 
of spirit aititi swung himself toteral 

times off and npph stich fields as' approached hii 
6ndeayour,ii% ' a grapnel to them, but ii 



to# ^ itot ‘ 
cfeetoito. ^Tbe stokh, __ 
ito, tod made openings itt 
tor intuation was thereby 
Btfcto alarming, for, when the toi|^ 
wifitor, her motion became more w * 
power ti£ the wind, and the blows Sh 
were more violent. Whenever, thereibto^ we 
petcorved a field of ice through the glOoML^ 
towards which we were hurried, nothing appearw 
more probable tban that the violence of tfiw 
shodt wotdd determine our fate, and be attended 
with immediate destruction to the vessel Such 
shocks were repeated etery five or ten minutes, 
and sometimes oftenet ; and the longer . she 
remained exposed to the wind, the more violently 
she ran against the sharp edges and spits of the 
ice, not having any power to Avoid them. After 
every stroke, we tried the pumps, to find whether 
we had sprung a leak n but the Lord kept his 
hand over us, and preserved us in a manner 
Almost miraculous. In this awful situation, we 
offered up fervent prayers to Him who alone is 
aj)le to save, and besought him, that if it were 
his divine will that we should end our lives 
among the ice, he would, for the sake of hie 
precioifs «ierits, soon take us home to himSOlfi 
nor let ns die a miserable death from cold 
and hunger, floktiug about in this boisterous 
ocean. 

“ It is impossible to describe all tbe horrors 
of this eventful ni|ht. W© were full ten hours 
in this dreadful situation, till about six in the 
Attorning, when we were driven into the open 
Wftier, not far from the coast. We could hardly 
ieltefte that 1ite had got clear of the ice ; all 
SCetaed As H dream. We now ventured to carry 
some sAii With A tiew to bear up against the 
wind. The 'ship hdd become leaky, And we 
were obliged to,keep the pump going, with only 
abbut ten minutes’ rest at a time. Both the 
sailors and we were thereby so much exhausted,* 
that, wheneter any one sat down, he imnie- 
ditoely fell Aileep.” 

thus ptoto4 away thany more hours of fearful 
suspense, dtrMAig which at one time they Were 
driven toWtoto a frowning Cliff and were likely 
to be dashed to 'Atoms. But, in the goodness of 
God, the eaptoid*%As aided iu steering among 
the rocks by A northern light. Then 

totoking agaiiisi the dreaded 
to i tuA of the wind they 
tod fil hearts rejoiced to the 

__ iii ddiy was again blocked up 

and bnly one flf remained— to be 

driven with all Af a flresh wind against the 

hie cOASt^l^^ os to navigate between 
m ^hete the water was full of sui^to 
the vessel at every 
ConrserThe latter plan was adopted, 


again the sldi 
floes ; and 
neared Hd _ . 
full. But idtoj 
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esQ&pmg to jf naay mialmp 
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^ch were the bair-tigfe9<3>l& eeoc^s of 
JffaMmy, wliich wm into Hopth, 

4iUe hdrboiir on the 8th of Aiigtiet, 1817. 

!Four years after ikon tho loJoriotiiMies, with 
their Esquimau. congregations, celebrated the 
jubilee of the Xiabrodor mission, and the natives 
made their fir^ ofieri^ to the British and Fo- 
reign Bible fiociety, whioh consisted of a quantity 
of seal oil* No doubt, in the midst of these fes- 
tinties, sufferings of the past were only re- 
membered with joy and gratitude to &od that 
his serv^ts had been enabled to endure hard- 
shm as ;goed soldiers of Christ. 

We Ujl|poti pursue the history of these deeply- 
interesting proceedings, or of the terrible ad- 
ventures which continually occur as the society’s 
ships go to and fro with agents and supplies. 
Sometimes wedged against an iceberg twice the 
height of the mainmast, with not space enough 
on either side to dip a bucket into the water , 
sometimes having all their ^opes frozen to the 
thickness of four or five inches ; sometimes threat- 
ened by swells which make the thick ice, which 
hides beneath a shallow covering of water, un- 
dulate to one hun- 
dred feet in perpen- 
diculjor height ; and 
sometimmi mnbedded 
for a week together 
as if in a quarry of 
marble, without a 
d^p of water being 
visible as far as the 
eve could reach ; and 
then finding this to 
have been a most mer- 
ciful detention, as 
they reached the 
shore only just after 
it had become clear 
of the still more*, 
dangerous floating 
massosr % 

Surely it becomes 
us to speak unto our 
Father in heaven, 
when on our knees 
in. our own comfort^ 
able homes, ^ for the 
true smbles of the 
*who venture 
tlj^r lives in these 
dreary mgions that 
they au^,^ve the 
sons desert. 

AMt#^«amire 
Ihb ' emt * ^thf ul 
powei^ wbidbeKNoften 



domes to their rescue, we should not forget that 
^e same mighty hand is our gum^dian day by 
ylay. We in this hanpy Britain, fisur removed 
^|rom the perils of the nrozen ^eone, are as depen- 
dent on FroVidence as the whaler and the arctic 
missionary. And it is as much owing to the 
constant care of God ov^ us, that reason does 
not forsake her seat or accident does not deprive 
us of our limbs, or indeed that life any bless- 
ings for us, as it is that the struggling, breaking 
vessel is borne over breakers full of ice-blocks to 
the haven of a polar shore. 

So marvellous has been the preservation of 
the Labrador missionary ship that it has 
arrested tke attention not only of Christians, 
but of candid and observant men of the world, 
especially of such as w'ere conversant with mari- 
tune affairs. The late admiral Lord Gambler 
more than once declared that he considered the 
preservation of this vessel, during So long a 
course of years, as the most remarkable oc- 
currence m nautical history that had come to 
his knowledge. It is mentioned also in the 
periodical accounts of the Brethren (volume xxi. 
page 74, the source . to whioh we arc indebted 
tor our information) that the ship is annually 

insured for a pre- 
mium considerably 
less than that which 
is charged for vessels 
bound to the same 
regions. Surely it is 
no irreverent asser- 
tion to make, that 
the good hand of 
God has visibly pro- 
tected it and guided 
it to its appointed 
haven — an expres- 
sion which reminds 
of the emblem 
given by our en- 
graver below, and 
which was long used 
by a pious merchant 
oh his bills of ex- 
change, as an indi- 
cation of the depen- 
d^oe of his ships for 
safety on ah aU-ruling 
Providence. ** They 
that go down to tlm 
seii^w that do 
buei&esB in great 
vititers ; tbeiEie sCe the 
^•fworks of the Lord, 
and bis ^wonders in 
thedeepj^* **Hehold- 
eth the waters in the 
hoUw of his hand.*’ 


us 
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THE PULPIT IN THE ' 
FAMILY. 

_ BUI ITS OTIH ATSHeiiB. 

O 

W® have considered the fact, and 
the inevitable certainty of the fact, 
that a man’s wickedness will correct 
him by perpetuating itself. We pro- 
ceed to show that this will bo a fearful 
correction. 

liet it be borne in mind, however, that we 
are considering but one of the elements of 
misery existing in the sinner’s own Soul. Wo 
say nothing of memory, conscience, and other j 
mental powers which sin converts into instru- | 
ments of torment. And we do not deny that, 
in addition to all this, there will be positive 
infliction of evil, denoted by the imagery of the 
fire and the worm, so that the body, which has 
been the soul’s companion in sin, will be its 
companion in suffering. The single point which 
we urge is, that that is a most sev^^e correction 
which sin inflicts by perpetuating itself, and 
giving the sinner over to the realities of a soul 
leprous from head to foot with a sinful character. 
It is appalling only to think of a man foaming 
eternally in rage or revenge, lacerated eternally 
with peevishness, anxiety, or discontent, aching 
in eternal hatred, pinched by eternal miserliness, 
goadeil and driven by eternal ambition, given 
up like a helpless deer, Actmon-like, to be 
hunted eternally in full chase by his own open- 
mouthed and ravenous passions. And^what 
aggravates this misery is, that into eternity the 
sinner carries, not the objects that ha>*a gratified 
and nurtured these pasBipn| and desires, but 
only the passions and desires themselves, made 
craving and voracious by long indulgence, and 
now left with. nothing but the bare soul on 
which to gnaw for ever. A man — perhaps be 
ought not to be called a miser, but he had 
sought bis bappinesB in hoarding — ^was w^ting 
with cansutnptioiv in little room without 
stove or fire*pl^« At his tedside was a chest, 
in which, unknown to his attendants, were 
locked his treasures. As the season advsjiced^ 
he was.CQUtTOUBlly urged to consent to hm 
removed ^ to a ^ji^m room ; but he as con- 
atan% refose^ At last they removed him in 
his alem. No sooner had he waked than, 
gazing hurri edly iikround, he cried, with fais husky 
voice, Where is^ that chest P He was tern 
that it remaiiied jn the other room. “ BriM j 
to my bedsid^/^ Was the quick reply. He fixed 


his eyes on it with delight, and gazed oif it till 
he died. This wretched victim of avarice could 
carry his treasure with him to his dying ted ; 
but ne could carry it no farther. !fcto eternity 
he could carry — not his treasure-— but only the 
avarice to which the hoarding of that treasi!kre 
had given a tyrannical power. The miser iff 
eternity is a miser without money, loft to the 
insatiate gnawings of an avarice which his whole 
life had been einplojred in making terrible. 
Napoleon spent his life in feeding his ambition 
with principalities and kingdoms, till’ it liad 
grown to a monstrous greatness. And to thb 
sea-girt rock ■whither he was banished, he 
earned that gigantic ambition ; he left behind 
•all that could gratify it and appease its fury. 
His misery there w a fearful exhibition of the 
power of a single passion to flit the ’'sUul with 
anguish ; it feebly illustrates the case of the 
sinner driven away in his wickedness, leaving 
behind^ ij.1 the objects of sinful gratification, but 
carrying with him his passions and desires, 
strengthened and infuriate by long indulgence, 
and now left wiiii nothing but the soul itself 
on which to gnaw, and be the worm that never 
dies. ^ 

Let those who are seeking happiness in the 

S aths of cupidity or ambition, who, by ^ in- 
ulgence, are nursing into strength, passions 
earthly, sensual, devilish — let '‘them remember 
that, though the objects which they seek are 
perishing, the passions with which they seek 
them belong to the soul and partake of its un- 
dying life, "^ben wealth, and thrones, and 
palaces shall have passed away, when the 
plaudits of men sbalT have been Silenced, when 
the monuments of greatness, the histories and 
poems which record its achievements shall have 
perished, and the globe itself shall have been 
Dumed up, the evu passions which they are 
nourishing to^iay will be raging in all their 

The some principles ore equally applicable to 
the impenitent man of whatever outward cha- 
racter. He tea not had fellowship with God : 
but in this f^wsMp the happiness of heaven 


must consist. Ste mfy can be happy in heayen 
whose choraotte ie mush os to fate faappy 
fai bteg wi£fa.Godate in serving hinu^ ^ 

But we must go a further* The sinner’s 
want of feUowsfaip with* God, and ecmaequent 
incAority to enjoy |nm, is not negatire onte 
earaol nmid« is enmity against GodL 
This enmity shows itself, not so much in ' 
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hirta^d of G’oAj m ill fb6 h&bitHikl d^- 
4ipKe^ of the flmner’s to €feod’i^\' 

fbr example, 

of sin ead th(i inteiiuiest abhoirrenee 
it The sianeir, at the Is indiffei^ent to' hie 

t6 eoBbCMt 

mii h© comnsite -it tritiumt aay sotrow that 
. smnoasly distui?ba his peae© ; and often finds his 
delight in it,* AniOthei' example of the same 
contrariety of dij^^C^tioii is seen in the fact 
that G-od is intenselj^ interested in establishing 
his kingdpm cm the'earth, and on this has con« 
centrated his energies, in all the course of his 
pYOvidenoe, rinee time began ; but the sinner 
feels .no such interest in this object; is quite 
it; and concentrates his 
enferg^ftl on his:^n interest. Here is an entire 
c^tralfi^y of the sinner’s disposition to God’s. 
And the same contrariety appears in the 
treatment of God in all the relations in 
which Ghod presents himself. God presents 
himlelf as a King, the sinner disobeys his law' 
and murmurs against bis** providerice; God 
]^re8efit8 himself as a father, the sinner does not 
roceiye him as a son ; God presents himself as a 
aatiour, the sinner does not acce]ft him, or see 
aujr beauty or desirableness in him. - >fith a 
character so contrary to God’s, the sinner cannot 
be happy in Goch In the world of spirits, 
where ' there is no tnoney to be gained, no 
honouts nor oftices to be won, no worldly 
delights to amuse, where th5 soul meets God 
fhee-lb &ee^ and all the happiness possible is 
the happiness of being with God and being like 
him and doing )iis such a character must be 
of itself the source of deep misery ; and the final 
sentence, Depart,” will be only the formal- 
decreeing of that separation and alienation from 
God, which th© vOry character of the sinner has 
already effected. , • 

Meet terrific, therefore, in whatever light 
l0€& At th© sub^t— most terrific the conse- 

5 rU6nceS of sin involved in the single idea of 
orming character. And so, sometimes, the 
. tiford o? God expresses it, when it says in literal 
and yet most appalling language, “lie that is 
llnjUst, let hii^ be unjust stilly and he that 
is filthy, let him be filthy still ; and he that is 
righteous, let tiits be righteous still ; and he 
' ttot it holy, left WbSi be holy still.” When that 
, deCitiyO daycSJiill OeSne which < closes probation, 
](it evCiy one rotairf his oWn character, and lin- 
. iiid strengthen it fo|i cveri When the traits* 
Gknf s law, m esirioUs reflection, dweUs 
on tl^e^ thenght,' till its full meaning unfolds on 
him, 01 it ibsolcftely appaSlisg to think, “ I ^all 
be fbi^ war such as 1 am now ; 1 shall feq] for 
ever this VMhm aversion ta God and his service, 
the same iftffiratitude, pride, and hardness of 
beast; I shnul eternally be controlled by tlm 
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same grovelling desir^, the sdfab' grasping 
selfishness, tfi© same tumultiiohi ' p^sions. 
jfcorever ^ the ofFenrive features ^of this cha- 
Mcter will grow more ofieiimve. I api binding 
iriyself by my acts and feelings every day — 
by my Own nSndi^ 1. am binding myself with 
chains of darkness for ever.” Iajok forward, 
thou covetous worldling, thou filthy debauchee, 
thou proud self-righteous Pharisee, ^ thou callous 
despiser of Christ, look forward ten thousand 
years, and behold projected on the dim and 
distant cloudtf of eternity that monstrous and 
loathsome image, lifting . like a colossus its 
execrable shape. It is but the image of thyself, 
magnified by the lapse of ten thousahd years. 
It is but thine own pride, and, covetousness, 
and hatred, and hardness of heart that compose 
the horri^ limbs and features of that colossal 
monster. Tremble to know that, unless thou 
repent, and art renowned by the Holy Spirit, 
thou wilt thyself be what thou now shudderest 
to behold ; and from that point, now far distant 
in eternity, where that image stands, when thou 
shalt reach it, thou mayst look forward to still 
more detestable developments of thine own 
character. 

And here we may reclaim to its true signifi- 
clince that Jpuch abused expression, “ Sin is its 
own punishment.” Let no man delude himself 
wdth this, as if, because sin is its own punish- 
ment, therefore that punishment is slight, 
temporary, little to be regarded. Sin ?s its oto 
punishment. But the meaning of this is deep 
and wide as eternity; it expi esses the most 
appalling fact in the history of sin; it means 
that every sin is® a seen planted in the soul to 
bear the fruit of sin a Eundred-fcJld, and each 
multiplied harvest sowung and multiplying itself 
in new Jiarvestsw of sin for ever. It means that 
sin stamps itself <m the veiy soul, Shapes and 
moulds tfife immortal spirit into its own hideous- 
ness, and compels ^it^ to grow for ever into its 
owm monstrous deformity and hatefulness. It 
means that the sinner will be a sinner for ever ; 
will for ever experience the raging of passion, 
the agony of unappeasable desire, the burning 
of hatred, the anguish bt* remorse ; will for 
ever become more and more unlike God ; will for 
ever repel him with an increasing aversion, and 
be repelled by him from bis bospM of holy 
love. Thus now, thus during every day of siUj^ 
thus through all eternity, will the own 

wickedness correct him ; an^. ft®* ever «will he be 
seeirf^ and knowing that it is an evil thing, and 
bitter, that he has forsakfeh tile ^ 

Impossible j then^ - by achy device to do^nue 
in sin and yet evade its penalty, fiaipo'gfbible to 
fleS from tne wrath to come, except by fleeing 
from the. sins of the presents Impossible to flee 
from these sms but by repentance and frith in 
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OKrisfa TSieu, wkh oyefpbweritig emphasis 
(and that too without leferenoe to ' awftil 
passages which speak of the bodf as sharing in 
the sufierings pt tSfe soul), does oup sulgeot 
enforce the warning of inspiration, To-dax, 
if ye will hear his voice, harden not your 
hearts/* , \ . 


THSJ T^O SOHOOLFELLOWa. 

John" Moqbe and William Irving had 
attended the same school, and had afterwards 
been apprenticed to th^ same master. And yet, 
though so much together, they hwi little af» 
fection for each other. Moore was about two 
years the elder, he knew that he was more 
talented than Irving, and yet the latter almost 
always surpassed him. Moore could not'deny that 
Irving deserved the confidence of the master; 
that he was diligent and conscientious ; and yet 
he could scarcely be heard designating liim 
otherwise than as “that sneaking hypocrite/* 
And what was there in Irving’s character to^ 
deserve such an epithet Nothing else than 
that Irving loved to join his parents at church 
^nd to sanctify the Lord’s day. Moore spent his 
Sunday in boating excursions and in rambles to 
the country. And if he had seriously asked 
himself why he hated his companion so de- 
sperately and spoke of him so bitterly, he would 
perhaps have found no other reason than that 
his own works were evil and his companion’s 
righteous. • • 

Many a qjuarrel had been between them ; for 
though Irving attended? church regularly, at- 
tended to his pious father’s injunctions to pray 
and read in bis bible every morning and even- 
ing, and .was never heard to s^^ear or liej still 
his heart was full of pride and self-rightedusness. 
His religion was merely matter of education, 
and though he knew his biblg well, still he was 
as ignorant as Nicodemus* once was respecting 
regeneration. If he thought of it at all, he only 
thought that it would be very necessary for the 
like of Moore, and the expressions “ being dead 
with Christ,” “ risen vrith Christ,” “born of the 
Holy Ghost,” and the .description of the 
Christian’s life aa “tie love of Christ constraining 
ns,” he did not understand, or fancied they had 
no meaning. The consequence was, he despised 
Moore ji^t as milch as the other hated him. 
9tm when .^he time came to part, both were 
exeeedi^ty ftorry; 

Yeari hikd passed .over before they met again. 
Irvilig had got married. • He loved his bible . 
and the dayirf rest mcBie than he had done in 
his youths and for other reasons. He had gone 
to reside in a numizfaeturing town in Germany, 
to superintend timmaohine^ of a mill. Perhs^ 


bn had forgotten Mooi^ or if ibbught of him 
it was. only to wonder what badl bobome of him, 
when one ^emoon the latM steg^ in and 
shook him heartily by the* 
been fortunate in business; 
temporary employment, in the 
heariily accepted of the invitation to stop^trith 
his old schoolfellow and fellow apprenti^^/^ v: / , 
It was Stniday morning before they saWtnid% 
of each other, tor both of them were, for the 
time, working late and early. It was qiiit^ “ 
delightful when Moore rose late — for he seldom; 
rose, he said, before noon on Sunday — it ww 
delightful to find Irving walking alone in the 
garden. After bantering him on his former 
Puritanism, and praying, and Sunday goings on, 
and taking for granted that i^ii<5waS aJl past, he 
wound up with saying, “ Now, Irvmg, don’t you 
see that all the world is of my way of thinking, 
for nobody goes to church or respects the 
Sunday here?” “Not all the world/’ replied 
Irving, quietly, “ aa to church-going, 1 for 
one, with my family, have been to church this 
morning, and we did not find oursel#s alone 
tnere ; and. if you will join us this evening, I w|ll 
introduce you to one w'ho may perhaps give 
you anhtker idea of the Germans than you seetu 
to have.” ’ > 

Irving often spent an hour of the Sunday 
evening with a silversmith in the town, of the* 
name of Meier^ and aa ho had told his com- 
panion something About him, Moore, at his next 
visit, begged the silversmith to tell him how he 
had come to be so different from other Gentians 
whom he knew. 

“When I got married,” said Meier, “I and 
my wife had a considerable property between 
us. The bouse and a piece of land were our 
own, and free of debt ; my business prospered,. 

I had several jqprneymon employed, we wrought 
Sifnday and Saturday, and everything prospered. 
The Sunday is a day of rest, we said, but not for 
us. Work, work, work, and we never had 
enough 4<>Be. The neighbours envied us when 
they saw we were- becotirtng rich. ‘We hA . 
broken one of God’s commandments by neglect- 
ing the Sunday, atnd soon we learned to break 
others in our haste . to be rich, Wfi made 
inferior articles, iHtlC Aheatery was" tried, a 
little prevarication ; wC tbotight we Would be 
neighoourdike, and all prospered. * ^ ‘ 

*^Still it was strknge tnat we Were layiiig 
nothing all went from hand to mouth. ' Well, 

We eomforti^ onriWaivCe with the thctlght of our 
large frmfily And great neceearafy^Cxpcnse. 
But it was strange that on settling iny accounts 
one jrcar t found myself 61 t in debt that I 
cOttm not pay. At end of tbC %eti} year % 
had parted With so«ic Of my journeymen, itnd : 
wise HM. bchmA ' How conld that come P 
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credit began to yield; wmetimes I^Cbuld 
pay the wages on SattSifday ^ight; we had 
tried to borrow, but we could not do that ag^dji^ 
IPiThoeoidd tbiiik that people &r less respectable 
iban we were would trust us wh^ we wanted to 
borrow only a trifle for a week dr two ? . We 
sold one neld after another, and «at last the 
house. All went against us, and we could not 
understand the reason^ I was obliged to part 
with all my^ ioumeymen, and work alone. My 
customers all left me. I must travel with my 
wares or sit in the markets, and even then our 
•poverty was very bitter. 

•years passed in this way.. One 
evening was coming home after having tra- 
dl dw without selling anything, and over- 
took mn old mMt«sboYe ninety years of age, 
tri^bling on ms^dtick. People called him no- 
'thjmg but Old Willie. I had, in better days, 
often given him some little assistance, and he 
now stomped me to inquire why I appeared so 
dejected. My spirits were^greatly sunk, and I' 
was glad to have some one ^ speak to, so I told 
him inyiWfaole tale, and then a flood of tears 
come to my relief*, *Aye,* said the old man, 
'so you wrought day and night* Sunday and 
weekf-day, Tou should not have doup that. 
The Sunday is the Lord’s day, and not yours. 
At first aiU prospered with you, but you did not 
know that th^e goodness of God was leading you 
to repentance, and you treasured up wrath 
against the day of wrath and righteous retri- 
bution. 1 know it well. Listen to ou old 
man’s counsel, and it will go well with you yet.’ 

** 1 Was glad to hear the old man speak,” said 
the silversmith, there was so much sympathy 
in his tone ; and he went on to give me advice. 

“ ' Go home,’ said he, ' and join with your wife 
in asHng Divine forgiveness for your heavy 
sins, for you have been living without God in 
the world. Take your bible ana read, and pivty 
for the Holy Spirit to enlighten your mind to 
understand what you do read. Don’t let it 
terrify you that you have been so long in begin- 
to'pr^y. Confess aQ, your sins to the 
Lord Jesus, and he will give you grace and par- 
don ; and on Sundays see that your work is all 
laid aside, and that, with wife and child, you 
are in ydur pjaee in the church. And then, oh 
then, see tmt you do what is commanded in 
word o£ God, und what you .hear in the 

f on. Don’t be oflbnded,’ he continued, 
m T tell you who you 'are like. Tou are 
IjSm a child that is dwendent ou his father | 
itas^hing, and yet will do nothing that the 
And thm he told me a great 
dea^ thejypnde me feel 1 had been veiy wicked, 
and was very good* And I felt 'that 

ji|t| beeauMsilw was good, ha could nbt have done. 
Iftigr 1#tig da# me than ^hat ho hfwi done; ' 


bade me good night, and was now 
alone. I had never felt before that much was 
inro^g with my own heart,, but I had just heard 
what a careless, godless cr^ture I had been, and 
all that the old man said was true. I c^hld not 
move from the place, Jbut fell on my ImeCs and 
cried,^ ‘ Oh God ! oh God V I could say ho more. 
It was now quite dark, and the words of the old 
man sounded still in my ears. When I had 
reached home, my wife saw ny state, apd begged 
me to tell what had happenea. When the chil- 
dren were sent to bed, I told her all, and now, I 
said, we must follow Old Willie’s advice. She 
was quite willing, for we had always only one 
will between us, I and my wife. The next 
morning the children mupt bring their testa- 
ment and read some verses, and a prayer out of 
the prayer book. So it went every morning and 
evening till Sunday. ' But now,’ said my wife, 
'.whflt will the people say if they see us all at 
once beginning to go to church?’ ‘.We had 
better go,’ I said, ^ and let the people say what 
they like. What would the Lord think of us if we 
^d not go to his house after having promised to 
do it ?’ W© went, and were astonished at the ser- 
mon. It was about iZaccheus. ’ Zaccheus, make 
haste and come down, for to-day I must abide’' 
thy house.’ It was as if the preacher said, 

‘ Meier — make haste — to-day — I must 1’ We 
now went every Sunday to church. The children 
were astonished at the new way of living, but 
they liked it very well. One of them came 
home one day and said somebody liad pointed at 
him and said, ‘ Now your fathear is going to be- 
come a saint.’ ‘ Let them say what they like,’ I 
said ; ' they know no better.’ 

I was a raw recruit in Christianity. Every 
advice I received gratefully. I made the ac- 
quaidtance of aoveral good people. Old Willie 
was riglit. With 4khe new way pf living there 
did come vt blessing into the house. J wrought 
late and early enoi^h, but I never wrought any 
more on Sundays. 1 never made anything but 
really good articles, and my wife went about 
and sold them. In less than half a year I had 
more work than I could do alone, and within 
two years I hod three journeymen, and had 
money laid by. But the Sunday is do more a 
day of work. The people laugh at me and my 
journeymen all going to churw, but I let^^hem 
speak as they wm,fpr I .havp learned it is not of 
him that willeth nor of him that runneth, but of 
God tha-t showeth mejey* tbe ■ Lord 

build the house, thev yam that build 

it. I hare learned l:nat he. itfdls on m keep 
hie( commandments,' and to Wove luhx^ whether 
he will not pom* A bl^ 

have not, only the, outward blesa^^Pf worldly 
incr^e ; .we. have ateo the peiice w^Ch paaseth 
knowledge— the peace of a pardanedWeast.” 
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MeiiCr' had told hid wd John Moore 

liad oiice or twice Mb bead away, as if 

he did not want to he^sfefen. 'When the two old 
schoolfellows reached^ borne that, night sat 
late together. The next Sunday morning round 
Moore up in time to go to churchy mid so Ibng- 
as he remained in the town, almost every Sunday 
evening found him sitting with the silversmith, 
and talking with- evident delight of him who is 
Lord of fbe sabbath. 


BEOQLLECTIONS OE A PIOES 
EATHEE. 

The following letter, says the editor of the 
“ Episc^al Becord,” was written by the Eev 
"W. Q-. Goodell, who has been a missionary in 
the East for mbre than thirty years. It was 
addressed to his brother, and we know not 
which to admire most, its purity of taste, its 
depth of pathos, or its simplicity of piety : — 

** Constantinople^ Aug, \%thy 1852 . 

dear Jotham — The intelligence contained 
in your letter was not uneflcpected. Our father 
hau attained to a great age, lacking only five 
days of being eighty-six years old. He was full 
of days, but more full of faith and of the Holy 
Ghost. How long he liad * borne the image of 
the earthy* before he was renewed in the 
spirit of his mind I know not ; but I know he 
had lohg borne ‘ the image of the heavenly.’ ^ 
Though 1 can look back some forty-five years 
or more, I canndt look back to the year when 
he was not living a life of faith, and prayer, and 
self-denial, .of deadness ^to thS world, and of 
close walk with God. This was the more re- 
markable, as in the church, of which in those 
days he was a member, there was Bcartjply one 
individual who could fully* svmpathize with 
liim in his religious views. Those gfbat evan,- 
gelical doctrines of the gospel, which his own 
minister never preached, and his own church 
never adcmted into her creed, were his . meat and 
drink. ‘ The raven^ though an unclean hird^ brought 
food to Elijah* was a cpmmon expression of his 
on returning from church, where ho had been 
able to pick “Put of much chaff a few crumbs of 
the/ bread of life. • His privileges were few ; 
pffaypr-meetings were unknown ; the sum total, 

. or about the sum tfttal of his library was 
the Family Bible, one copy of Watts’ ftalms 
and^H^ns, Doddridge^s feise and Progress, 
Pike’s Ca§es of Confimence; the second volume 
of Fox* 8 Book of Martyis, and the Jiisembly’s 
Catecb&m. / • 

f* But, though liis means of gr^e were thus 
limited, yet, iiy and night on ^d’s 

law, Ids r60^ deep ; and he ^as like a 
tree plants by Ihe rivers of water, whose leaf 


is always green, and. ^h^: fruit , is alway^ 
abundant. Whoever^aw on hoasef 

back would, if he kept 
almost sure -to see nim ftu g a g ^, / b^>'pTayerB 
Whoever should work with hSn iii eeciSNsiue^or* 
harvest, would find his thoughts .as^riMiTely 
employed above tue his hands were belowv^ ii^^ 
ever of the Lord’s people met him by day^r by* 
night, at home or abroad, alone or in 
would find him ready to sit down with them m • 
heavenly places, in order to comprehend Vhlit 
is the length, and breadth, and depths and 
height ’ of the love of Christ. 

“ Being the youngest of the family, you can 
have but an indistinct recollection of the small 
house on the side of the hill, containing two 
small rooms and a garret, floored' with loose and 
rough boards, where twelve oPiia: were bom; 
and of the small clump of apple-trees before the 
door, where your elder brothers and sisters 
played in the days of their thoughtlesB child- 
nood. There, with no lock to any door, and no 
key to any trunk, of drawer, or cupboard ; there, 
'v\jhere, as I am told, nothing now remains but 
an old cellar, which may even itself,- long before 
this, have been filled up ; there our godty father 
prayedVor ^8 with all prayer and supplication 
m the Spirit ; there, on every sabbath eve, he 
asked us those solemn, important, and all-com- 
prehensive questions from the catechism; mid 
there, with eyes and heart raised to heaven,..we 
used to sing to the* tune of Old Eochester— . 

‘‘ God my supporter and my hope, 

My help for ever near ; 

. Thine arm of mercy held me up 
When sinking in despair.*' 

And there, too, our mother, of precious memory, 
though, as she died when you were but six 
months old, you remember her not— there she 
lived a lifb of#poverty, patience, meekness, and 
fafth.*. There she used to sit and card her wool 
by the light of the pine knot, and sing to ixn 
those sweet words — 

** Hov'ring among the leaves there stands 
The sweet cdestial Bove ; 

And Jesus on the branches hangs.. 

The banner of his love/' 

And there, too, almost thi^-fonr yeonl. ago, 
assembled early ene morning in b^r> EMle Ixed- 
room to see her die* Her peaee -was like a 
river; 'sbe waa^fuU of triui^b; ^d.-sbe was 
able to address to na words ta heavenly consola* 
tion, till she bad actually c^sed over into shal- 
low . water within one: minute df the: ^;^ite 
banW of the Jordan — Jutmm and tiB 
in Eredous .womanl * WoPhiny cJdldren 

%haa didst often say in thy last long 
mckness; * Tmi chetiffdlyi wndd I Uavr thum 
^ -l^t what-' th^ eyes were, not 

xnittbd to bdtcjld^icave not tiie angato hmgpf 







i Ihee, that the eight th«H£.:didet 

^ _ re heWud, with all, or im ^ne ot 

were partaketa <>t -goa]^ 

*whiefa was all thy jsaivatk^^ cbid %hjr\de- 
•Taijpe/ and that three of thy aene were engaged 
^ proclamimg it to others ? Tea, God hath 
heard thy prayers and < hath remembered bis 
holy covenant/ as we are aS witnesses this 
day. 

“ But before I close I must say something 
more of the early habits and character of our 
venerable father. The little farm he once pos- 
sessed, if it were not all ploughed over, was, I 
apl eon#db&nt, almost every foot of it, prayed 
over, ^nid^ some dried apples frOSh it, which a 
sfubsedhent owner sent me a few years since, 
were fa 'me ‘ as the smell of a field which, the 
Z/Otd hath blessed.’ He was full of the mission- 
spirit long before the existence of the pre- 
sent misionaiy societies, praying daily for both 
Jews "and* Gentiles ; saying 'with the psalmist, 
* Let the people praise* thee, O God j let the 
jp^ople priSse thee, all of them/ and like his 
uncle, Solomon Ooodell, was ready and dtsirou^s 
to edntribute something for the spread of the 
glorious gospel long before he had an opportu- 
nity for So doing. ^ / 

“ He served three years in the revolutionary 
war ; and I w^as struck with the fact you com- 
municated: of its being early on the morning of 
thoj^nemorable 4fcU of July, amidst the roaring 
of cannon, that he slept in jx'ace. And though 
t^p his children he left no inheritance, no, not 
so much as one pimny, yet in his godly example 
and prayers he has left them the very richest 
legacy which any father ever bequeathed his 
children. 

“ It is a j*are privilege we have all enjoyed in 
being descended from such parents. They were 
the children of the Great King, cTbey belonged 
to the royal fkmily. Their names were on the 
catalogue of princes and of those that live for 
ever. They aailv walked abroad with the con- 
scious dignity of being heirs to a great estate, 
even an incorruptilfie inheritance; and they 
have now gone to sit dovirn with Christ on his 
./;hroue, ‘And they shall hunger no more, 

, ^neither shall they thirst any more** I love to 
. ^bok back and see how, with no ambitious 
h|»j)mngs after wbridly gain, or pleasure, or 
jKpnour, they humbly' walked with God ; * how 
day they deliberately sought, both 
Ipf "^themselves and their children, first of all 
^ God and his righteousness/ 

huH this Bcolfiug woyld, they were so 

united ioi' Ch^st as apparently to have no se- 
existence i it not being so 
^ had Uyed as Ctul^t living in 
. 

r dbuli^ess K mercy to theui that they 


JTK&vet at anytime possessed muchrbf tltteifienrld^ 
‘’Kt^pds, and were at times reddCed to great 
Straits ; and a inercy to us that we had to bear 
the yoke in mt youth, and often to make 
meal of salt and ' potatoes ; . and I baVe often 
found it in my heart to bless God for aljL bis 
dealings with them and with us. And why 
should we be aaixious to leave our chddren any 
other inheritance than was left to ub? If we 
leave them this, and they avail thems^es of it, 
then, though we be dead, they shall still have a 
Father who w*ll provide for them, and take care 
of them, aud bless them, and make them happy 
for ever. 

“And is t)ur father gone, who prayed for us so 
much? Let us be thankful that the Great 
Intercessor ‘ ever liveth to make intercession for 
us and more than ever let us avail ourselves 
of his mediation and atonement, of his grace and 
strength, and of his righteousness and spirit; 
and more than ever let us now pray for ourselves 
and for all our brothers and sisters. And is 
our father dead ? Let us give special thanks 
that our father and mother are no longer in this 
world of sin and son*ow. And let us be more 
< areful than ever to ‘ be followers of those who, 
through faith and patience, are now inheriting 
tfie promises,’ beiim sinners saved by grace 
alone,** 


BEGINNING FAMILY PBATER. 

The commencement of this sacred and delightful 
duty must often be attended by difficulties, 
where the head of th^ family has for years 
neglected it. “ I have never done anything 
since I became a Christian,” writes one, “which 
requifeej so muoh self-denial, and which was so 
truly a bearing of the cross, as beginning family 
•worship. *I felt that it was a duty, irorn the 
time I devoted myself to the service of Christ ; 
but I shrunk from its performance so painfully, 
that day after day and week after we^ passed 
away ^tbout my ..attempting it. At length 
conscience remonstrated so loudly, $ad my con- 
viction that it was a sin to neglect it was so 
strong, I determined to make the ^ori to per- 
form it the next morning, •'copt what it would* 
It occasioned me a wakeful night > agam and 
again I implored strei^h iprom on high. I 
was constitutionally tim^ and when the morn- 
ing came was much a^tated. 

“ Before breakfoet I said to my wifo^ *^1 feel, 

C3 , as if we ought to - have prayer the 

family. "We have all souls to be save^ and 
need God’s blessing. I am suare you will not 
object to it.* * No/ she replied, put the tone 
in which khe aiud it was not ' mcoaragmg. 
"Whim we rose from the breskfest-ti^le, at 
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8(>eined in me ^ the tievei* been so 

noisy befb^re, and it x^^ired an to reque^ 
them to keep silence and be seated: They did 
so, but I felt that their eyes wesa ^ed wonder- 
iiigly upon me. I took the large bible from the 
shelf and sat down. I wished to prefiice the 
semce wdth some remarks, but I could not 
trust my voice, and I opened the book and read 
the :3rst chapter that presented itself. 1 then 
knelt, and witl^ faltering voice began to address 
the Creator. But my hesitation soon passed 
oiF, 1 knew not why it was, bAt during the 
performance of this service, my soul was so filled 
with thoughts of Qod’s great goodness in per- 
mitting me to approach him, and to place myself 
and those dear to me under the -shelter of his 
protcctmg love, that I forgot the presence of 
others, and poured out my heart in supplications 
for his blessing with as much freedom and fer- 
vour as 1 had ever done in secret. When I arose, 

I perceived my wife’s eyes were moistened with 
tears. 

“ The conflict was over — the duty was 
entered on — and the peace which follows the 
consciou&imss of having done right, came into 
xny heart. Prayer with my beloved ones wms 
no longer a burden, but a deligbtlul privilege ; 
.iiid ere long I had the satisfaction of knowiiTg 
{ hat the heart of my eompaniou ascended in full 
unison with my own to the throne of grace. 1 
can now speak freely in my family of the value 
and sweetness of this service, and to many of 
them I believe the hour of prayer has become 
one of the moSj highly prized of all the day 
brings us.’’ 


HINDRANCES TO PJiAYER. • 

OtrijiT on the conscience is ®ue great hindrance 
to prayer. When sin is recent; ^hen, like 
Adam skulking among the# trees, the bitter- 
sweet of the forbidden fruit is still present to 
his taste, and his newly-opened eyes are aghast 
at its own deformity, it is not natural for the 
self-condemned transgressor to draw near to 
Qod. And it is not till the Spirit of God 
directs his view to the unnoticed sacrifice, and 
encourages him to* put on the robe gf God’s 
providing, that the abashed and trembling 
criminal can venture back into God’s presence. 
And it is not till the Spirit of God comes forth 
into his soul, and begins to ciw, "Abb^” 
theire, that the soul goes forth with alacrity to 
meet*a reconciled God. To reveal the great 
High * Priest, the dajrsirftin between infinite 
holiness and human vileness^to open heaven, 
and display Jesus standing at the right hand of 
God, to iu^art confidence in the finished work, 
and so amidst atM>uxLding gtiilt, to give hc^ to 
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prayer— is His work fee come* 

convinces not enly of siii, €^,jl^tepiisne«i| 
Another great hindrance id diemesf 

spiritual perception. When a twnn of teste 
or science climbs a mountain in a 
parent day, he rejoices in its goodly pi*oi|^t or 
curious spoils ; but his dog feels no intmsst m 
them. He sees the philosopher peering 
his telescope, or exploring for the little 
that grow near the summit, or splintering ttit 
rocks and putting fragments in the bag ; it 
never occurs to the spaniel so much as to marvel 
what his master is finding there. He 
yawning and panting on a sunny knoll, or snapd 
at the mountain bee as it comes sailing past 
him, or chases the conies back into their holes, 
and ^scampers down with nois^glee as soon as 
the sad durance is over. The dlisparity between 
the philosopher and his irrational friend is 
hardly greater than it is between the worldling 
and the believer when you bring them together 
^nto the domain of faith. “The natural man 
poreeiveth not the things of the Spirit of God 
yid on the Piagah of the same revelation wfaenca 
the believer descries a goodly l^d, and where 
he is making the most inforesting discoveries, 
ho seen snotlnng to arrest his attention. Tlie 
word of God and its promises, the throne Of 
grace and its pri\ileges, the things of faith in 
all their varieties, have no existence to worldly 
men. And when constrained to bear others’ 
company, in outward ordinances, they are thank* 
ful when the ending prater or closing sanctuary 
sends them back to the w^orld again. But just 
as the same lover of nature might ascend bis 
favourite emintnee on a beclouded day, and find 
all his goodly prospects intercepted by a baf- 
fling mist, so dense that, except a pebble here 
and there, he can alight on none of its rare 
productions, aed without any opening vista by 
wliich he can catch a glimpse of the fair repona 
around — so the believer may ascend the hill of 
God, he may open his bible or enter his closet^ 
and find, alas ^ that it is a foggy day, the beatt* 
too us panorama blotted olit, and himsetf lefit 
to grope chillily in the cold and perplexing 
gloom. But like a gale of summer wfod, up- 
springing lifting all the fog from the motm* 
tain top, the broaih of the OmnipotexM? Spirit 
can scatter every cloud, and leave the soul on (% * 
pinnacle of wid^t survey, rejoicing fo the pmo 
light of God. — Hamilton, 


Stability. — Though yewi get strokes and 
frowns from your Lord, yet befieve his love more 
thm^ yout own feeling. • The world can take 
notfajng from you that Is truly ; and d ea^ 
itself can do you nc^hurt^ It is not your 
ebbs iitd fiowSf but yowr 
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EXAMPLES OP EARLY PIETY. 

COUNT ZINSENDORF. 

1« iOBiething truly lovely in early 
1 We see an old grey-headed man, ready 
k Uito the grave, and think it quite right 
that he should be pious. He must 
4iei and why not prepare tor another world ? 
and the youth dream of a long life of en- 
|%m#^«aQd isnoy there will be time enough afterwards 
Wi iericms. Some have never heard, and some 

^b^^^reiAy believe— 

« ^ ^*Tli rellglen that can 

» 'I * .r; SlfMoteat plfiosuMi whlU* we live ” 

assaredf xny dear children, there is some- 
UmBlhoeedingly lovely in early piety. 


. of whom we are about to tell you, 

Vo whan he^as old. ^)ut even in his youth, 
*muoh 0( the hetfftiness and the privilege of 
il|hVl> ^ %lVur in heaven with whom he could speak alb 
Hu was bom in Dresden, in the year 
imw'" jffibwuents dodicated bhn to the Lord,^and, as 
BVwh cM^i^h Samuel, solemnly surrendered ^ip their 
rfpUt In him, feeling that he did not belong 

inyma^ V thstt!, but to the Lord Jesus, for whom 
Hhfy Vm wesolved to educate him. In later years he 
,lhiVd!ht '‘Of this dedication with pleasure, pleading 
Imtm yirky the Lord should protect and bless 

ftther was a sincere and devoted Christian ; 
of his mother may be learned from a 
PeW IhlV ^Uvieh she wyote in her bibie, shortly after the 
bln^ of Vi#, her elde^ son. After recording the d..y of 
Sm Im hoknoi4^dging the grace of God in it, she 
wrttes’l^**Tll# God bf all consolation guide iliis child’s 
bVrf, a;od pWrve him blameless in the path oi virtue ! 
Slay mi «t« Iwrve dominion^ over him, but may he be 
In the truth, so shall he fear no ill tor time 
ind etemhr« u a when 1 look at athe pbwer of sin 
^rlthin wa around me, my desh faints, and my hea.*t 
vmnlwS tbt my odhprmg ! Whither shall I flee ? Only 
o Thee, oh thou fli}th&l, covenant-keeping God, and I 
dead the preoioi^ iherits of thine own dear Son, my 
! Only for his sake be gracious to my child, and 
fjpteihim eteraal lifli \ Amen** 

Ji mother who has learned thus to pray fbr her child, 
irV^fbemhe be a countess or a poor woman, has no reason 
^ 0$!e fhdt he will ever be forsaken. It did not appear 
f$ mCf viidble evidence of especial care was manilbst 
y^Jmng Zinseadori; flir, notwithstanding the earnest 
IM '^Smenng prayer of his parents, be was scarcely six 
mid when ms father died, leaving him an orphan. 
iiiV would hKve ssld^ that this was hard, but the 
moflbm Icnew the sentunent — 

dTulisnot the Lord by fesbie Muae, 
rim tmit htia fbr kds eriDe I 


uda flrowniM provi 
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till his tenth i.yearj, JlOnsendorf was 
ndmother, and doriWflLlVI^ time he 
m all bad soidety, mSlihd an oppor- 
i«h nnd Ustchiing td iiliKiy men dis- 
r piety. Above dih M was made 


acquainted with the bibie, and it was at this time that 
the foundation of his whole future life#nd character was 
laiA 

A pious clergyman, called Spener, once called on his 
grandmother when he was in his fifth year, and in a 
solemn, earnest grayer, again devoted the boy to the 
service of God. This prayer Zinsendorf never forgot ; 
it made a deep impression on him. He was then, how- 
ever, as giddy as other children ; had a fiery temper ; 
he fell asleep too, sometimes, during prayer. But 
then he struggled and pitiyed against the ontbursts 
of passion, and once wept very bitterly that he had 
fallen asleep while the family were sin^ng a hymn at 
f^piily worship. 

While he was still very young, perhaps in his third or 
fourth year, lie had a most dehghtful abiding sense of 
the love of Jesus, and felt that he could tell him all hia 
wants in prayer, and speak to him as freely as he could 
I to any earthly relative. He learned very quickly what 
was placed before him ; but better than aU this, his beai t 
was full of love to Jesus. ** « 

He loved specially the hymns which spoke of Christ 
assuming our human nature, and suffering for sinners. 
Tr teach him a new hymn about the sufferings of Jesus, 
was the greatest favour any one could bestow. His 
teacher was one evening telling the story of the cruci- 
fixion ; how the thorns Ctitered the brow, and the nails 
pierced the hands and feet of the compassionate Son of 
God ; how the blood streamed from the wounds, and yet 
how he never complained, but gladly bore it all ftom love 
to us. The boy listened Air a while, then burst into a 
violent flood of tears, which no one ccttld still, and when 
left <ilone, he firmly resolved to devote his whole life, and 
every thought and act to tha. Saviour who had laid down 
his life for him. And he was then only six years old ! 
Alas I how many of us have heard the Story of immanuers 
suffering, and know it all by heart, and yet have never shed 
a Single tear over il, nor made a single resdluticm to love 
Him who first loved us I 

He had an aunt whom he dearly loved, and to herr he 
opened up his whole heart He used o^n to go with 
her to his chamber and pray. Sometimes, he said, he 
could tell his Saviour far more, and feel his love more 
deeply, when aunt Henrietta was with him. Sometimes 
he could collect his thoughts, and fix them better on the 
Lord, when she knelt by his side* Does this seem strange 
to us ? It was the child’s commentary on the promise, 

^ If two of you shall agree on earth, as touching anything 
that they swl ask, it shall be done for them of my 
Father which is in heaven.*' ^ 

In the whole life of Count Zinsendorf three traits of 
character were especially prominent, and it was in his 
early years that the foimdation of them was laid. These 
were s— 

1. A very deep sense of the sufferings and metits of 
Christ; 

2. A firm resolution to live solely ibr IHm vtho Jiad 
givtm his life for him ; and 

3. An unreserved immijboidqii of his whole bean and 
aoni wiffi pions IHends. 

Next week we shall give further information con- 
cerning this interesting o^iracter, who in his manhood 
was able to adopt the mnguage ox Obadiah, and say ** I, 
Ihy scrvimt, Ifeay thn^Lord from my yenrt 
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THE STOB^ OE A aSEAT MAN’S LIFE. 

, rlnjixt. 

' XiWHXU AT SOUB. 

^ A 

Hvt tile voi^ wq,a not finished with Imthjer’B 
diseiomy nf the* ^Tiourhi willingness to 'save. 
He h^td»<nqt jet ^v«a. up all sw-dependence. 
He had read, he had prayed* hnt ho bad ’not 
hdteved. ' BuSBScient light had dawned in his heart 
to make the darhness there inore apparent, hut 
he was not at resfe i' , ^ , 

In the second pear <4 jfais nhode at the oonTwnt, 
he was attadebd ««th a riedent iUness. In ^ 
prospect of death all his angiush and tenor 
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returned, for he knew that he tia* iW* 1 
Thus much his^lnhle had tatu^ I^hM.^ 
day as he lay idch 4 >ed* treml^'^ 

sorrowfhl, an oM'stpoh Capib wto hhf « 
spoke kindly to'hun. The ^popr o$d‘T~ 
but little, btli W %Mild say Ida 
Creed, and ho todd the young man' 
found there somethh^ w ooninrt 1 
had learned tiiis dreed ,4 

-~had Jea^ated it as we loam many thfogt' in 
thildhaod, tittheot 

r«oi'te«ftibte «er£''wuidi bad #onM^e<I 
tints' dC trwdtH'’Seirt^ '’ww ’aneated^T 
bsdiete in tho SugiYeDdar of ama<” ^ 

, I^BWsOsslW. 
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I believe in the forriVe^eito of Bm»/| efeboi^ 
tlie young man, aoiTOwfully, ; 

«Ah/» aaid monkT'^W that i$ lidtl 
^ohgh; the devip Darid^it and' 

ions are forgiven ;^tit Ofod’s eomtSaand^ 
,tnei3it is to^ believe that our oum sins are forgiven.^ 
^he testimony which the Holy Ghost appUes to* 
^ur heart is this, * Thy yiins tifp fofrgivep theeJ ** 
y “Thisvras the pointy and here mark two lessons 
dn^Luther^a history. One is that we may gjo 
deep* 4ajto the knowledge of Christ and his 
doctrine, and yet be unsaved and unpardoned. 
liUthdr hi^ road of Jesus, studied the bible, 
reasoned, and been reasoned with ; but till this 
^tnoineat he had not found his Saviour in the 
Saviour of the world. Another lesson is, that 
, God "bllen makes use of ve^ humble means to 
^ ^accomplish his purposes. The old monk who 
Ipreaohed the great truth by Luther’s sick-bed 
was not so learned as he whom he taught, nor so 
skilled in theology as the vicar-general Stau])it!6; 
but he knew, amidst all 'th^^ darkness and errors 
of his faith, that he needed salvation, and he 
' %hA found all that he needed in Christ. Luther 
Was On -the right road. The idea of meriting 
salvation vanished: h® trusted qlone to 
Jesus. ^ He did p^oi perceive all that Vbis single 
belief involved 5 y®t be had received salvation; 
not Arpugli ^®t through penance, 

nOf fasting, nor any mediation whatever, ’hut 
tbw of Christ, from God himself; and as he 
‘jrart froin bis sick-hcd be was a new man. 
j The tin^e drew ooar when Luther was to be 
ordaiBisd priest. Jerome, bishop of Brandenburg, 
offich^tod at thg eeremony, ^one hut pnests 
can fhe Boman Catholip 

^burobi jWid tbe moment in w'hich Jjutl|pr 

receivao the Ofip frpih the bishop, MClth these 
wordSii B^ejye the power of offerinff sacrifice 
"for the living imd f'bo daad,”^be said in after 
years, “ that the earth did not swallow us up was 
an instance of the patience and long-suffering of 
God.” It is indeed an awful delusion to 
suppose that God., would over give to sinful 
man power to do the w'ork of his own sinless 
Son. ^ The last and only acceptable sacrifice was 
ofiered on the cross, when Jesus said, ^‘It is 
finished,” and nfow there yemaineth no more 
sacrifice for sin.” 

,The vicar-geneiul Staupitz still, continued his 
IHendship to Luther, and spoke of him in such 
ll^h terms to Frederic, elector of Saxony, that 
invited him to become professor m the 
IpQijivet^ty of Wittemberg, Here, to his great 
Borri)$W,’|)d was chosen teacher of philosophy, and 
he who pungered and thirsted for Goa’s word 
#ae ob$^d to Spend his time in 4ie steady of 
* ’‘Ariiitotle ; but he did not, forget bis bible. He 
^s^jplied hjtmaelf earnekly to muster the dif- 
oi the Greek and Hebrew languages, 


f aid at the And of, a few mbntbs he was made a 
teacher pf diviiity. Every ^t one o’clock 
Luther gave a ^sepurse on t^e pible. HO began 
by explmning fne Psidms, and then the Epistle 
to the BomanS. One day as be wss studying in 
his quiet cell, (for he was still a monk,) be read 
these words from Habakkuk, “The -just shall 
live by fhith.” This text struck him forcibly. 
It was as if God had spoken itf to him, and m 
the many struggles of his aftdr Itfe he Oonstautly 
recurred to those words, “ The just shall live by 
faith.” You may suppose that the character of 
Luther’s lectures was something quite new in 
the Boman Catholic church. He was a Christian, 
not a mere schola 3 #l| it was not man’s teaching 
alone, for he was now God-taught. 

In the middle of the square of Wittemberg 
stood an old wooden chapel, thirty feet long and 
twenty wide. Its walls were falling to decay. 
A pulpit made of planks, raised three feet above 
the ground, received the preacher ; and here it 
was that the Beformation was fir^t preaidied, 
for Luther yielded to Staupitz’ s desire to preach 
in the ^shurch of the Augustines. His coun- 
tenance w^as full pf‘ expression his voice clear 
and beautiful, bis manner earliest and ueripus, 
jBo that he drew crowds to hear him. In a short 
time the little chapel could not pontain the 
people, and he was at length chosen preacher by 
the council of Wittepiberg to officiate in their 
church. 

After a year or twp of labour in "^ittiemberg, 
his travels began. 'There had bepn a dispute 
between the \'icar-geiicral aiid the head® of 
sevep ponvepts. and being 

^idnr®d eloquent and acute, was spnt to Eomp to 
negociate that business. He set Pot, aud 
erpseing the glorious Alps, his heart lugh 
at the^^ioughr of^seeing that ancient which 
from hi^earliest childhood ‘ he . had been taught 
to consi|^er a§ thp ^cat of holiness. But harclly 
had hp dpapp®4vCd*into the plains of Italy than he 
began to anticipate his mistake. On the river 
Po, in Lombaray, there was a convent at which 
the young German monlt halted. This convent 
was very rich, and the monks led most idle and 
luxurious lives. The simple-minded brother 
from Wittemberg saw with astonishment tlie 
marble and silk, the rich* dresses mui delicate 
food, in which those who professed to have left 
the world and its vanities indulged. Friday 
came — Friday the great fast-day ' of the Boman 
Catholics^ — but what was his surprise when he 
saw the tables of the Benedictines ' loaded with 
meats. .His honest disposition prevailed, and he 
spoke out boldly. ** Tne church and the pope,” 
he saidi forbid such things.” Very angry were 
the Benedic^w at the freedom of the un- 
mannerly Gfennan, and as he repeated his 
remark, sbm^ of them urged him to depart. He 
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did fio, but was taken bo ill at Bologna, that 
many people suspeQtpd him to haye been 

! )oisoned; but it la xUore likely that the rich 
iviag at the Benedictine convent had not a^greed 
with the frugal monk of ‘Wittemberg, who had 
been used to subsist chiefly on dry oread and 
herrings. He recovered, however, and continuedftf 
his journey, and at leng& reached the city which 
he had so longed to behold. 

■Warm in Ijis feelings, and it must be re- 
membered still a sincere j)apist, Lutlier visited 
all the chu2j|hes and chapels, and listened with 
implicit fai^ to the marvellous stories of 
miracles and relics ; yet his heart was chilled to" 
observe the heartless formality with which the 
Boman clergy celebrated mass, and the more so 
as thOT, on their part, laughed at his simplicity. 
One oaywhen he was assisting at the service 
he found that at the fdtar they had read seven 
masses while he was reading one. Make haste, 
make haste I’* whispered a priest at his side, 
“have done with it.’* On another occasion, 
when dining with some bishops and high 
dignitaries oi the church, he was greatly shocked 
at their impious conversation. One of them 
told him, among other things, that when saying 
mass at the dtar, instead of repeating the 
sacramental words by which they professed to 
change the bread and wine into the body and 
blood of Chiist, they pronounced these, “ Broad 
thou art, and bread thou shall remain; wine 
thou art, and wine thou shalt remain; and 
then,” said he with a laugh, “we elevate the 
pyx, and all the*people worship !” 

Another curious fact connected with Luther’s 
visit to Borne is, th^ hete he obtained a deeper 
knowledge of the holy scriptures. He had not 
hitherto made satisfactory progress in Hebrew, 
and therefore took lessons in that langjua*ge of 
an old rabbin. It is singular that at Borne he 
should have made the greatest progress in that 
knowledge which was to be, Borne’s destruction. 
Once during his stay there, in his anxiety to 
procure an ihdulgence which the pope had 
promised to any who should on their knees 
ascend a steep flight of steps called Pilate’s 
staircase, the poor Oerman monk set himself to 
toil up tlxe steps, but as be was slowly doing so 
he thought he heard a voice like thunder, 
speaking from the depth of his heairt, “ The just 
shaiUive faith /” He started up in teerror, and 
horr^ed at his folly^ he fled from the ^ot. 

Of^u as Luther had studied the Bpistle to 
the Bomanp, he had never seen the way of 
salvatipn so <dearly as whhn, on his knees, la- 



This visit to Borne means 

shaking Imther’s atta<dim^ ibqt^^pery. He 
left it ^ of grief and weary of 

the ^ught he turned his hesii devotedly 
to the word of Ghod, which gained pover 
over him which the church had for ev^ Ip#.' 

On his return to Wittemberg he wap ft 
hiblioal doctor, and was resolved thenc 
to devote himself more than ever to 
and teaching of the sacred scriptures. The 
he took on the occasion bound him to defe|^ 
the truth of the gospel with all his strengi^ * 
and how that vow was performed we shall ^ 
long see. 

“SAT, GOD’S WILL BE DONE, , 
DEAE MAMMA.” 

1 STOOD alone in the beautiful cemetery of 
L — , with many solemn yet happy thoughts 
passing through my miud; thinking of the 
time when I too would be lying beneath the 
green turf, the weak body apd weary heart at 

f st, and the imirit returned to him who gave it. 

was roused from my reverie by the appearance 
of a lady who passed me in deep mourning, 
leading a little boy by the hand. Hers was 
one of those sweet pensive faces that Unger 
long in the memory, returning again and ij^aiz# 
like the remembrance of a pleasing dream. I 
thought of her all night, and in the morning 
her countenance was still before me in its touch- 
ing^loveliness. 

Tho cemetenr was my favourite walk 5 it was 
refreshing both to mind and body to escape 
from the noise and beat of tho town, Wander 
amid its solemn beauty, inhale the pe^rfuine of 
its th6u|(and flowers, and, amidst its munnuri^ 
leaves hold communion with nature’s ’God. K 


bouriug io make arighteoiAness of his own, the 
voice of Gk>d spoke in his heart. He rose con- 
vinced from that hour of the great truth that we 
are justified lyyjhith in Jesus, without the deeds 
of the law. 


nature’s ’God. 
seemed her loved resort also, and we frequently 
passed each other; at last, we were acoidentaUj 
introduced, and I became a visitor at her house. 

The first day I had the pleasure of being 
there, I was si/ruck with a &ne painting of thr^ 
children, two boys playing with a Newfeundlapd 
dog, and a little blue-eyed laughing girl,' rolling 
among some baskets ox tumbled roses. One of 
the boys 1 at once recognised as my little friend 
Freddy, who accompanied his mamma in her 
walks ; but ^ere wejre the other two f His 
was the only uttle voice and stepthAt I heard 
in^e house. 

mother answered my silent *queBti<fe: 
“ You are looking at my chiidrpn,” she said, a» 
she seated herseu beside me| ^^th^ were the 
treasures I had l^d 
unmiiidfuUof the gz 

awoke to remember v,. , 

earth ours^ when in.y’little fair-hfired 
cold m my ams, her blue ^es dosed, 
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voice still. Death had never corns between'ue 
land those Iloired and dwept, ianoea<dn^y, 
^day after im, numth after mentHii. " ^e slightMt 
dmunstottoe cpeiied tits floied-|;ritta of memtny ; 
the toiOkag at a b^*-J<43ie light of a little firock 
Bonnd of the litiie name I loved so dearly, 
, shook me vrith agony. Mv hnshand and fiien^ 
ceased to speak vaorda of comfort, which they 
SB# wete ueaivaifing ; my bdys grew silent whm 
they satr my teamd mee, hushed their glad 
voices’ in my presence, oud sat quietly reamng 
their books. 

** A yekt after my litide girl’s death, I again 
held. A tgniBagin&at in my arms, and all thought 
this new i^tossing would wean me from my gnrf; 
hict aim I it was not so ; I looked on its little 
SbnOqjmt &ce, and while I pressed it nervously 
ha my arms and covered it with kisses, I wept 
lor th» dear one who was gone. 1 mid, I was 
not mumuiiag against God ; but I knew not 
my ovrn heart, and in my prayers I approached 
him as one I feared and wished to propitiate—* 
not as one I loved — ^not as one who had done so 
much for me, who felt for me, and chastened 
in love, not in anger. And I wirapped my arms 
round my baby, with the scarcely allowed yet 
biddmi Inought at my heart — Thou 8h|tit not 
take this one. Weak words! I was soon 
IkaUed to part with my infant, and not with her 
only, but with Edward my first-born— he, on 
whose sweet fhoe I had first imprinted a young 
motbei^e fond kiss. 

^ I ceased to weep. My husband took my 
baby hpm me, and laid it in the same grave 
wilm our lost Unry; and I stood beside my boy’s 
bed, with tiie drops of agony falling from my 
bn>W^ my brain on fire, my heart breaking, and 
many dark and rebellious thoughts contending 
in abreast. He cmcned bis soft dork eyes, 
(he had evw been a gentle dreamy child, talk- 
ing of heaVen as bis beautifril home, and gazing 
for hours up to tiie silent stars, which he said 
were like angels watching over us,) he put his 
little burning arms round my ne<^ drew my 
head down on the ]pillow besi^ him, and mur- 
mured in a tender pleading voice, * Say, God’s 
Will bo done, dear mamma.’ Oh, that sweet 
voice! it comes over me yet like an angel's 
whisper. Tlie scales fell frbm mine eyes; I 
saw my heart with all its dark deformity laid 
open before'- me, a^d, through God’s grace, I 
Was epabled not o^y to eay, * his -will be doiye,’ 
btl^ whe^ 1 pressed my fint-bom’s little cold 
«heek to mine, 1 thanked my heavenly Pather 
wkk an overflowing heart thw he had not left 
me ti||> by , repeated strokes he had softened 
my kbd miahled mq to relin- 

quish, ufrmtfrffifoit^y, my earthlyireaBUxes, for 
^t bleK|ed>^[(iil|P« ‘ over which deii% hath no 
poftor.*^ ' t 
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Ax^spsb tbitteen moatbs* ^baanoe, a trace 
between the conteudingjpartiea enabled Enox to 
return to Edinburgh* iAie summer of 1572 wajp 
jiNlmwing to its dose, his life was ebbing 
away from him with tim falling year. He at- 
tempted once to preach in his old chimch, but 
the effort was too great £or him ; ,,he desired his 
people to choose somet one to his place, and 
had taken his* last leave of them,^hen, at the 
beginning of September, the news came of the 
Bartholomew massacre. If even now, with three 
centuries resiling between us and t^t horrible 
night, our blood still cbills in us at the name of 
it, it is easy to feel what it must have been 
when it was the latest birth of time no- 
where except in Prance itself, was the shock of 
it felt as it was in Scotland. The associations 
of centuries had bound the two countries toge- 
ther in ties of more than common alliance ; and 
between the Scotch Protestants and the Hugue- 
nots there were further connections of the 
closest and warmestc attachment. They had 
fought for the same cause, and against the same 
persecutors; thesr had stood by each other in 
thefr common tnals ; and in 1559, Oonde and 
CoUgny had saved Scotland by distracting the 
attention of the Guises at home. Community 
of interest had led to personal intimates and 
friendships, and in time of danger such links are 
stronger than those of blood ; so that thousands 
of the Paris victims were dearer <than brothers to 
the Lowland Protestants. One cry of horror rose 
all over Scotland. The ^contending parties 
forgot their animosities ; even the Catholics let 
fall their arms in shame, and the flagring 
ener^es^ of Knox^ rallied back once more, to huri 
across the channeh the execrations of a nation 
whom a crime so monstrous had for a moment 
reunited. The T^lbooth was fltted up for the 
occasion, and the voice of the dying hero was 
heard for the last time in its thunder, denounc- 
ing the vengeance of heaven on the contrivers of 
that accursed deed. 

But this was the last blow to him* “ He 
was v^eBxy of the world, as the world was 
weary of him.’* There was nothing now for 
him to do : and the world, at its, best, even 
without massacres (ff St* Bartholomew, is not to 
sweet a place that men hke him oaae to linger in 
it longer than nepessary. A &w days befox^e he 
died, feeling what was cming^ in a quiet, simple 
way, he set his house in order, ^ and made his 
few preparations* We find him paying his 
servants’ wages, tdlxng them these were the last 
which they woidA-ever receive from him, and so 
riving them each twenty^ shil^gs over. Two 
came in'tb dine with him, not jkxiowing 
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illness^ aijd cause iie cauie to 

the table, and cau^d pieixse ^ *hc% of wine, 
which wiDLs iu celliuf!, and willm- tfaem*^saad 
for the same ea long ae it lasted, and for that he 
would hot tarry tiU it was drui^ 

As the news got abroad, the world, in the^ 
world’s way, came hrowding with their anxieties 
and inquiries. Among the rest came the Earl 
of Morton,* th^ just Adored regent ; and from 
his bed the old man spoke words to him, which, 
years after, ^on the scaifold, Lord Morton re- 
membered with bitter tears. One by one they 
came and went. As the last went out, he 
turned to Campbell of Braid, wh» would not 
lea^e him — 

Ilk ane,” he said, bids me gude night, 
but when will ye do it ? I have been greatly 
behaudin and indebted to you, whilk I can never 
be able to recompense you. But I commit you 
to one who is able to do it, that is to the eternal 
God.” 

The curtain is drawing down : it is time that 
we drop it altogether. He had taken leave of 
the world, an4 only the ^ew dear ones of his 
own family now remained with him' for a last 
sacred parting on the shore of the great ocean 
of eternity. The evening before he died, Ife 
was asked how he felt: He said he had been 
sorely tempted by Satan, ** and when ho saw he 
could not prevail, he tempted me to have trusted 
in myself, or to have boasted of myself; but I 
repulsed him with this sentence — Qwd hahes qiiod 
non accepisti t ‘‘ What hast thou which thou hast 
not received?” It was the last stroke of his 

long struggle,” the dhe business of life for 
him and all of us— the struggle with self. The 
language may have withered into formal theo- 
logy, but the truth is green for ever. « ' 

On Monday, the twenty-fourth of November, 
he got up in the morning, and partially dressed 
himself, Dut feeling weak^ he lay down again. 
They asked him if be was in pain. It is na 
painful pain,” he answered, but such a one as, 

I trust, shall put an end to the battle.” 

His* wife sat by him with the Bible ^open on 
her knees; He desired her to read the fiiteenth 
of the first of CV^rinthians. He thought he was 
dying as she finished it. ** Is not that a beauti* 
ful chapter ?” he so^; and then added, ” Now, 


before 


fbr the last time, I commend mj npirit, soul, 
and -body, Ittto thyhuids, O Loi^- But the 
crisis passed off for the moment. 3!oward eren- 
ing, he lay still for several hours, and at ten 
o’clodE - ^ wey vsent to thesr ordinary pn^er, 
whilk %vw the longer beedUse they thought he 
was slewii^.** Wneii'it'waa over?^ phraehu^ 
asked hW if he had heard a&ytluog.'i “ 
he said, “ I vra4~i»:‘ CK>d thatye and, all men 
heard as I hare -hear^ and I praise 0«d for 
that hea^fflily sound.^ • 


Suddenly thereafter 
and sob, and cried out, 

Iheu Bichard Bannatjrne, idtt^Qg'' 
himj said, ‘Now, sir, the thneMti. 
long called for, to wit, an end bfyqjarlfta^m 
eome; and seeing all natural powelr 
Tcmember the comfortable promise wjMdk ^ 
time ye have shown to us, of our Saviour 
and that we may understand and know ^thatye 
hear us, make us some sign and so he lifted up 
his* hand ; end incontinent thereafter, renderea 
up the spirit, and sleepit away without any paid*** 

In such sacred stillness the strong spirit, 
which had so long battled with .the storm, 
passed away to God. What he had been to 
those who were gathered about his death-bed, 
they did not require to be taught by losing him. « 
What he had been to his country, “ albeit,” in 
his own words, that unthankful age would not 
know,” the after ages have experienced, if they 
have not confessed. His work is mt to be 
measured by the surface changes of Ecclesiastical 
^tablishments, or the substitution for the ^ 
idolatry of the moss of a more subtle idolatry of ^ 
formulsa. Iteligion with him was a thing not of 
forms hpA words, but of obedience and righteous 
life ; and his one prayer was, that God would 
grant to him and all mankind ** the whole andb. 
perfect hatred of sin.” His power was i^Ether 
over the innermost heart of his country, and we 
should look for thb traces of it among the key^ 
stones of our national greatness. Little as 
Elizabeth knew it, that one man was aanong 
the pillars on which her thrpne was held stands 
ing m the hour of its danger, when the tempest 
of rebellion and invasion^ which had gathered 
over her, passed away without breaking. ^ 

complain of the hard destructiyeness of 
these old reforrters, and contrast complacently 
onr modem progressive* improvement ” wim 
their intolerant iconoclasm ; and we are like the 
agriculturists of a long-settled countiy, who 
should feed their vanity by measuring the cro^ 
which they can raise againsi^those raised by tfamr 
ancestors, forgetting that it was these last 
who rooted the forests off the ground andjiaid 
the soil open to the seed. 


CHINESE ILLUSTBATIONS OE SOEIP- 
TUBE* 

TICB WjLn-OnABtOf. 

"And Stitm gaihcfed togetliftr Jkti ervn aloe handled 

cMMi nr italic Md ftUtSe 

esnejlftf nofo t||B tiTBt ot Iv. id. 

A a war-eheriot, emlilepfC 

by the fighting men of ancient China, 

the close of this paper* It was copied feom 
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ifk the Hr ^pt\ of high 

^qiong the Ohine^ In* form, it i ^ b $ 
} miariots tit thh^lUltitefii of Qf&Acb 
i^MS^tir. the tdmhof MkusoluB^ erected 
liciime«Biie, in Ohria^ by hia wife Atte- 
was Burmonnted by ^ chariot dra^m by 
Stovaes, w^hfoh npphim, foom medals, to hare 
b^ nparly a of the one repi^sented 

M otir» $hgrating, A i^gard to convenience 
ipggeH^d the fotai^ add hence the Chinese ^nd 
tiiA nitty have hit upon the tame model 

iB^hodt any interchange of ideas. It is not im- 
that many arts, inventions, 
diecotariet, in existence among the natives 
J6f3‘1jbth sidha of the ancient continent, were 
in their origin. If this hypothesis 
^ aphjibd to the war-chariot, we may assume 
Smt it 'w/aa invented before the flood, and was 
one of those engines by which man was aided in 
hlurassingi his fellow, at a time when the earth 
wHs filleoT with violence. 

<*5?he body of the carriage^’was shaped like a 
^hicle, which among husbandmen is called a 
tumbrel, and was left open behind, that the 
tvapriors might ascend and descend wit|j ease, 
bzxd at the same time be under thfershelter 
aifordbd them by its front. The sides and front 
proi^opted the warriors in part from the missives 
Hnd Vl6Wz that might bo levelled at them. The 
fount, by a variety of cros^-pieces, we see is 
t^derea doubly proof against the force of stones 
and arrows, to which this part was more exposed 
ih^ti til© rest of the carnage. It was higher 
tttim the sides, so that while it protected the 
body, the warrior eoul<J use his spear on the 
right and left of it. In the upper part, it re- 
semblea somewhat the battlements of a tower, 
and tras provided with loopholes, *thrqjigh which 
the riders might watch the approach of ^he 
enemy, without exposing themselves to the 
shafts that \^ere whizzing in the air around 
them. ^ 

The right side of the carriage was furnished 
with differtejit kinds of spears, which were in- 
gehiously eontrivdd to do mischief, in whatever 
way they Inigfat he wielded. The first pair are 
a variety of halberd, and did execution, not only 
fol being thrust at the enemy, hut also in the 
act of withdrawing them. The third has. two 
td^des, whi(^ are« shaped like a carpenter’s 
This also bad tbh jBtdyantago of cutting 
Sts Way, whether it was pushed forward or 
Ikmck in any encounter. The other tWo 
latnieb appear to be intended for grappling with 
a foe rifoae anarters, after th^other spears 
hfibd b#rl||^ a" eoirdfot ifitWw bhidd or 
IWohd m ebmbat. Each c(^ot Was perhaps, 
M filled* with five persons, to 

Wndm peHaindd the five weapon# ranged on the 
righ^ side of it» .fFbese did dot all otigago at 


dnee, hut helped eeoh other by handing wei^ns 
when i*eqiiired, ext by taking the post of one who 
wab weary or Wounded. This 'we gather from 
mock^figh^ which jsre often exhibited upon the 
stage in China, where, while one is struggling 
with an adversary, several of his friends look on, 
who are ready to lift him up When fallen, fmmish 
him with a fresh sword or spear, or to dispute 
the victory again with the Sucoessfiil party. Our 
reason for assuming that five men mounted one 
chariot, was At first derived from seeing the 
standard on the left side of it, as this was 
always carried by the chief among a division of 
five warriors. , 

The chariot was drawn by four horses, which 
were attached to the pole, and not by traces to 
the body of the vehicle. A thong or strap passed 
round me neck of the horse, as a substitute for 
the collar, and from thence to the end of the 
pole. The shortness of this line and attachment 
acted as a prevention against the risk of having 
the traces cut away by the enemy, and the 
movements of the horse impeded, by the rem- 
nants of dishevelled hkmess hanging about them. 
In case too that one was wounded, he might 
easily be detached by on application of the third 
spear in the groujw \ Tftie strap that served the 
purpose of collar, w^ connected with the saddle 
upon the back of the -animal, hence it was not 
onlj’- enabled to draw the chariot, but also to 
counteract any disturbances there might be in 
its equilibrium. The saddle was provided with 
a pad on each side, and a shield upon the crup- 
per, and thus the horse, armed with a kind of 
cuirass, had somb of his more vital parts iu a 
state of security against the assaults of the 
eneii\y. In the fifth book of the Iliad, and 
about the 720th verse, the yoke or staff is re- 
preseirte(^ as bein^ made fast to the end of the 
pole (rhymus), and as being further attached to 
the collar (lepHduon). This yoke appeafc to 
have agreed in use with the saddles upon the 
back of the Chinese horse, inasmuch as it served 
to bear up the chariot as well as to draw it 
forward. Witli a little allowance for a difference 
in respect to the yoke, the Grecian and Chinese 
horses seem to have been harnessed alike. In 
both mstohees the chief aitn was to encumber 
the horse with as little in the way of equipment 
as j^ossible. The steeds were guided by six 
reins, each of the outev ones being furnished 
with two, while those within had only one. In 
the economy of driving n stage-coach, we see 
that each horse is only allowed one rein, and is 
obliged to take a hiift from his coinpaniim as to 
» one half of bis duty. The Chinese charioteers 
were ndfc so frugal Sa this point, being unwilling, 
for reasons hinted above, to fasten fiie beads of 
the hotses too Olosely tog^her. 

The engraving ana the foregoing remarks will 
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fifoffice to explain the nature and use of the war- 
chariot in old times/ #hen military tactics were 
in their infen<^. To men unineitructed in 
modern Btratagdmsi, they Were terrible things, 
and are spoken of by Chinese writers, as Well as 
tlfose who composed the history of the Jews, as 
forming the chief item in the array of battle, ' A 
column of these heavy vehicles drawn by animals 
delighting' in battle, and advancing with the 
greatest ImpettLOsity, must have overwhelmed a 
line of i^antry, unprotected by any rampart, 
and half-affrighted at the thunfler of their 
Avheels. ' A sublime description of their effect is 
given by the prophet Nahum, chap. ii. 4 : “ The 
chariots shall rage in the streets they shall 
jiistle one against another in the broad ways; 
they shall seem like torches ; they shall run Hke 
the lightnings.” 

This tnay, by accommodation, be taken as an 
account of the army of Sisera, when he advanced 
to charge the ten thousand of Naphtali and 
Zabulon. The order was from the God of bat- 
tles, that Barak should muster his* men on 
mount Tabor, where elevation, an uneven ground, 
and clumps of Underwood, •and perhaps a shower 
of arrows, threw the chariots of Sisera into 
confusion, and distracted the attention of his 
warriors between the management of- their 
‘ horses and the use of their weapons. This 
disorder was perceived by Barak and his corps 
of volunteers, who, drawing their swords, rushed 
forward to engage hand to hand with their ad- 
versaries, as they were struggling ’ in the midst 
of perplexity find disappointment, arid thus 
gained a decisive and easy victbry. Those who 
were in the rear, panic-struchf at the ill-fortune 
of the van, turned round their horses, arid fled 
in dismay. These were pursued by the victorious 
companions of Barak, overtaken, as tiiey met 
with inpediments by the w^y, and slain amidst 
an hnposing array of warlike iinplements. A 
Bmm measure of wisdom,# a« little courage, and 
the smife of heaven, will enable us to do great 
things, in defiance of '^the largest armament, or 
the best-concerted schemes. 

With the cavalry and infantry of Pharaoh 
was a squadron of war-chaxiots ; but, because 
God fought for Israel, their wheels were first 
broken off, and laefly they were thrown into the 
- midst of the sea. The feet that Pharaoh’s 
chariots were drawn along without their wheels 
deserves a moment’s attention, because, with 
the idea of pur modem vehicles in our mind, we 
can hardly reconcile this with probability. By 
reference to our illustration, we see that 'the pole 
is arched, so that were tfle wheels suddenly re- 
moved, it would not descend low enough. to 
impede the movements of the teap. And, 
as they ^ Only attach^ the end of the pole, 
their h^svmuld not be trammeled by the tr^su 



.The labour of dramag wouM^ be 
Pressed by the loss of 
them heaviH,”) but wduld noi 0 ^ 
possible. The construction of 
qhitriot furnishes a reply to any 
a sceptic might raise as to thp 
statement. 

When Shishak, king of Egypt, 

Jerusalem, in the reign of Hehoboam, 
besides footmen without number, and th 
thousand horsemen, twelve hundred cha^| 

2 Ohron. xh. 8. “ Behold, he shall come t 
clouds ; and his chariots Shall be as the whir^v 
his horses are swifter than eagles.” This seeiiiril 
to refer to the army of Nebuchadne^ar, which*^ 
was accompanied by war-chanots, Uke the kings^ 
of Canaan!* and the Egyptians in their 
marches. Jer. iv. 13. ‘‘And Joshua did^Uto 
them as tlie Lord bade him: he houghed their 
horses, and burnt their chariots with fire.” Joshua 
xi. 9. This at the first glance looks Uke a cruej ' 
and unnecessary measure. Cruel, beeSuse some . 
hundreds of unoffending animals were ,pon signed 
Ip a painful death by starvation; and uhneces* 
sary, Decause the wood and iron of the chariots 
could be turned to manjPuseful purposes. 
was, h(p»ever, as we think, not a measure that 
followed the victory, but one by which 
victory was gained. It was a military stratagem/^* 
or means of defence against those formimiblp 
engines of destruction, war-chariots. The Isr^t ^ 
ites were directed*not to aim thek blows at the 
charioteers, nor at the vital parts of the horses, 
but at the legs, where a slight wound, among 
any of the sinews, would at once disable the 
animal, and impede the motion of the vehicle. 
By following this advice, a single man was suffi-* 
cient to grapple with a chariot of armed* mPn, 
because he engaged under the shelter of tHe 
horses’ heads, and, though his antagonists might 
afight and put him to death, two or Ibwe 
wounded steeds would render the object of 
their confidence useleidf* The burning of thb 
chariots ” was a ^easure of the same Ipnd, oud 
was attempted, perhaps, by throwing ba^ of 
lighted asphaltUm at the cars, which, by stickhig 
to the wood, would not feU to ignite it, atid thus 
compel the warriord to abandon them and engage 
upon even grouftd. We are told that Siseras 
chariots were of iron, which means perhaps only 
that they were.plated with yhat metal. Now, if 
we ask why. he took this precaution^ an obvious 
answer would be^ to render than jiroof against 
This precaution implies, then, that fire 
had been uBed> aaocessxuUy top, as a measure 
of self-defence, against the hhvbc that might be ' 
done by a column of war-ebaripth, tilting 
plain, amidst thousands of living creafcu^. „,JCf 
Joshua gained ah advantage over thenar* 
of Jabin by the employment of fire, Jabi 
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led to cover lie cmb 'wtth iron/dio totetreBtfaig fact, and enables us to see the bar- 
Jar catastrophei. The infflatiop,'jqf.' apparentiy isolated and mwpwd^t 

seems ununpprfeaxtfem^aoaeudit^^ events. iCbqA even in the inij|ute8t,jpTOW, toe 
it Ip w ttilfcnBetaon touto of Qisd is conflfmed ^ sapre taojli^ that 

Bonie yemf it become^ an | its statemeJitB are e^pgpied. 
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*Tis viitten on that babv brdV, 

Lliid in its rest^tbe fettt. 

On ^hioh a mother's tear-drops flow 
Sa somhini^y and iisst. 


*TiB trae^ on that yonng w^isting form, 
Drooping like frosted flower ; 

Pittung unto tka dust and worm 
In early Yern|l honr« 

^ pps on the shrouif^woTe In the bo\f ers 
ipf hri^sl hope and h|looxn» 

the ont-scattered omnga-flowers 
\ we on the new-shut tomb. 

^ I conYulsWe, dining lore, 

;*lt peali uphn thlpd ear-* 

* lteq» thy .hearths treasury above $ 

Both ii|D^ and tlUnf are here*^ ' 

’Tis hsotilisla wedth uplftle its wings 
Of gold I 


* And change a dark’ning shadow flings 
O'er all that look’d so brip^ht. 

It comes with melancholy moan , 
Prom wrecks of hope and trust ; 

And mingles with the smother’d groen 
Of those it left in dust. 

It quiYers in the farewell Vonc, 

When the long-loved must go ; 

And the bruised heart bleeds alono 
Unheeded in its woe. 


Let not that living joy entwine 
So deeply in thy breast; 

Nor be that cherished one of thine 
So oft, BO fondly presti 
Lest for thy aoOf a idc®atrji» 

Wrafli gnthnnon thy head ; 


A^ Iby heart be a cemetry 
Stfew'd dprkl^^ith its dead. 


Maby LnrjTis. 
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THE PULPIT IN THE 
PAMILT.* 

THE tmJUST ^EWABE. 

** And tile lord^mmended Che ui^ast steward^ 
L’becau!»e he bad o^e wisely:- for the children of 
^ this world are in their generation wiser than the 
children of light. And 1 say unl^ you, make to 
yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness, that, when ye fail, they may receive you into 
everlasting habitations . — Luke xvi. 8, 9. 

Veet few persons read the New Testament 
who do not stumble at my text ; and num- 
bers, even among those who nave had what is 
called a good education, turn away from it in sad 
perplexity, unable to conceive how Jesus Christ 
could command them to make the mammon of 
unrighteousness their friend. And assuredly 
ho does not so command them. What he bids 
us do is to make friends or by the help of, 
the mammon of unrighteousness; thfct is, to 
employ the mammon of unrighteousness — marS 
the words — to employ that mammon; that riches, 
which is called unrighteous, because by so many 
it ii gj^ed dishonestly and spent wickedly — to 
emplo^ that riches, which ^ o many employ amiss 
to their souVs hurt, in making menus for our- 
selves, who shall receive us into everlasting 
habitations. In other ^rords, our blessed Lord 
commands us to mak^such a uife of our money, 
and of all our other talents, be they what they 
may, for the glory of God and the good our 
brethren, that after our death it may please our 
God and Father to receive us* into the Jieavenly 
abodes of never-ending peace and joy. 

WUh^this commendation the parable ends. 
What follows is our Lord’s remark on the stoiy, 
and the moral he would have us draw from it. 

In this story (he says) you see an example, 
how the children of this world are mostly wiser 
in their generation than the children ox lights 
In this wisdom I would have you follow them. 

I would have you, to8, endeavour to make friends 
to yourselves — not such friends as the unjust 
steward made, for he . made only earthly friends 
— ^nor by the same dishonest practices, for that 
would be against the law of Gud and.man : but 
I would have you no less anxious to make friends, 
no less careful, no less forecasting than he was. 
Only let your friends be/ h^venly friends, who 
will receive you 'ixrib everlasting habitations. 

• Abridged vfixnn the Rev* AW. Hare's ** Sermons to a 1 
Country Oenj^gi^on.’' I 


Do fou wish to know how such fr^ds 

gained f They are to be gained by the 
the mammon of unrighteousness, ]^y making the 
most pf all your e^hly means and oppartu'*^ 
nities of serving God and helping ygur neigh- 
bour.” 

It is impossible to read this pai^ble, and ou? 
Lord’s remark on it, without being struck by 
the broad assertion that the chil^en of vthis 
world are wiser in their generation than* the 
children of light. • • • Our l^ord says, th6 

child , of this world is wiser in his g^mration 
than the child of Kght ; . wi^r in Ms generation, 
mind; that is, wiser in his own lin% Jesus 
does not say that he^is wiser altogethiH for that 
h9 is not. ' The folly of making a wrong^famoe* 
•—the folly of hungering after that which is not 
bread, setting his heart on thi:^ which 
cannot mfcisfy— the folly of tnming his back on 
his heavenly Father, of living in careless defiance 
or neglect of the Alniighty.Buler of the world 
— the folly of choosing to walk earnestly and 
busily in a pidh wh^ch leads to death and heU-^*- 
with all this neap of foUies the child of this 
world is justly chargeable: and it is such a 

S itch of foolishness as must entitie him . to the 
rst and foremost place in folly.'* He is the fool 
of fools, because he chooses his course of Kfe 
wrongly: whereas the child of light chooses,' or 
at least professes to ehoose, his courjse of life 
rightly an^ wisely. 

l^ut after the bboice has been made, a wonder^ 
ful change takes place. He who chose his psth^' 
like a fool walks along it like a wise man ; he whit; 
chose his like a wise mib walks along iilike 
fool. . The childi^eh of this„world,** sayk 3esus, 

‘‘ in their generation, are wisOT than ,ther c^dreri 
of light.” How does this faappi^f jpu 
naturally ask. How comes the tool £o mat so 
mu^h more wisely ^an the wise ihe 

wise man so muon .tess; wisely than the fbol? 
Hy friends, there can ^ ne douh^t : tfae|ki^nd 
and cause of all this lies in that eril.^ias of 
our nature, which, tmless the Spi^. 0od be 
^thin us tp .outweigh pheck it| Ao 

mi^ch easier for ns to db.wrong tlianto do right. 
At all events, the fact , ,Tbe duloien . 

of this world do, in their own 1^, and 
ing to their own nption^ ii^ much more wisely 
than the 'childrm^ df Ug^ it fti imppssible w 
walk through Hfe qres open, md 2i« 

perceiTO tl^t this issb. trtfe cMlddf thS^ 
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'V^rolil^ IB thoroughgoiilg, . pei^yfe^rl^^ oyrn road,, hje wUl show his 

Whfm )ie lias Qiad§ i® tliat tyi-^ just as much, Ho will seek pleasure 

tyng is dMirabl|Kihi|‘ji&;'i^^ itfiiifi mtenfc with the Isame eagemaw, with. ^ja^e 
has^g'it. J£o oasts edijlBiders, uii^ aotirity, with the fii^;pei‘sdVtitMie6, 

he Imui hit ou a plaa 4^-g^ing it} and os eoou the other seeks gainlpia pi^iit;^ : The tit^lilea^ 
as 'he is satisfied that his'plaix is a.go 9 d oiie, he sure-huuter, who mutde that hit ohjectJhi life, 
BtKdghtwaj canyiag it into effect, tb will follow afldt It diUlt arid latei Who Ha 

matters little whe^^ the' object of his wishes reg^ular as he at the beershc^, if he it po<^j ori at 
be great or whether , it be' an estate t>r a the tavern and gaming-house, if he is two f He 

hoi^ ; .ff, wants to buy is sure to be seen at every plaCe*of iiiiid^uieut,'' 

for doing so, and at every merrymaking, eyeiy feast arid that 
lOsM ilfait..l^e, ,,_H6 does not say, “That horse, he can contrive to find Ws way to. He is fond 
would jiisti&uiti me; I never saw one I liked half of keeping company with persons of his own 
so. jnri^; SO .the next time I come this way, sort, whjn he is with them, what ddlight ffoes 
Mine a}^..irioritha hence, I will ask the price of he take in telling over his Own ^ventiitbs tb 
ii^*J'^He is too wise . for that ; he knows that six Ibem, arid in hearing theirs ! His head it full 
hence the horse ipay no longer ho on of lewd stories and foolish son^. Thus he tob 
^ oethml^B^ himself that no time is like is wise in his generation. Tor he makes Ws 
the p^resent ; axid if he finds that the horse is to belief, his words, and his deeds tally. He has 
belm^ j^or he closes the bargain at placed his happiness in pleasure; and pleasure 

once., it is the same whatever he engages ini he thinks of, pleasure he talks of, pleasure he 
If he is mpian pf business, he gives his mind to follows after from year's end to year's end. 
hia husinSis ; he takes more delight in thinking Everybody who knows him must see that plea- 
about it than about anything else. No subject sure is the great end of his life. To pleasure he 
interests liinf bo much. Any flrst-rdte hook that gives, himself up. ‘ He has chosen Belial, the 
treats of it he would be sure. to stiidy, and pro- god of lewdness and debauchery, for his god; 
bahl^ would have its chief rules and ^Sections and Belijfi he serves, as the other served Mam- 
at his fingers' ends, iready to he applied on all mon, with all his heart, and with all his mind, 
o^^ions. If he cannot learn from books, he and with all his strength. 

Iwes ckire to,, learn from men. He wastes no This, then, is the wisdom of the children of 
-0|^pi:tuniW of talking about his business with this world, that what they do they do thor||ug#[y 
P^sons of great experience in it. He is glad — that what they profess to think desirabm they 
v^hat they may have to say upon it; any strive in earnest to obtain — that they do not 
^CTij^tical hints or remarks which they may drop, allow a. little thing to stop them, or lure them 
litoriE^ up ^d treasures for future use. In a aside, when pursuing tfce Object of their wishes 
Word, b,e liy^s in his business and for his busi- — that they worship their lalse gods with a true 
hessy and has very few cares or thoughts out of and zealous worship. 

it. Such is the child of this world, if he hap- Turn your eyes now to the children of light, 
a man of business ; ^d assuredly he and tel? me whether you can see the like marks 
|uay weU be called wise in his genejeation. For of wisdom in them. We profess to make 
he hae to act up to his own notions, heaven the object of our lives ; are we really and 

He places his happiness in his business,, and truly following after* it P Are we as active, as 
thither he goes to seek it. . He thinks success zealous,- as steady and persevering, in seeking 
in his worldly calling the best thing that can after our Heavenly inheritance, as the children ol 
happen .to him ; .and that success he does every- this world are in seeking after gain and ple^ 
thing ix^ I qon do to insure, by diligence, by sure ? A^e we as inuch, or half as tnuch, in 
thought, by by painstaking, and very often earnest P .T)o we take delight m the .best book 
by denying hims^f nmtiy pleasures and comforts, that was .ever written, and ^ eep its riilOS at our 
Jn;a word, isi thegod he has chosen fingers' ends, in order to squall our behaviour 

foii hims^f ;«a^ he iieryes his god os a god ought by them ? Are we anxiotis to* seek the company 

served, ^d vntK all his and listen to the discourse of i'leh os honouh 

and with ail He is wise^ (3bd and keep his commandments P l)a we 

in his ■way.' r / ^ examine ourselves regularly, as a merchant ex« 

JDj\mppo8e that, instead of business, amines his accounts r Po w^ ofi perceiyifift a 

the dbop^pf tins world hapj^rfl to be a man^qf fault in ofir iChHst^fi life, »©t about thipkln^ 
pleoauj^jS^lie atiH.be wise in His generati^ how we . may best avoid it fen* the ana 

Tes, wise. not indeed . ’ tlien, havirfg Md down our plan, ibarry it ilnmC** 

.showiTito in the i^e man diately bnd steadily inte practice? Po we re- 

busiUess;bd^i^ . the road cfbleasux^ is d^ >oice as mucb in ^tne 'Lord’s d4y as thb man of 

from the A>ad of bu&aesB. Biit in Ij^'bTOway/ business rejoices in his day of sale, and the man 
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of pleasure in hfa d&^ df amii^eineiii P Or do 
you not often love ^our Sunday .mtber a day 
of Worldly rest— blesfe^d be Odd i bo 
made it-nritan day set apart for coming td 
God; and communing wifii bim in his holy 
temple P Alas, too sure and certain is it that 
we do none* of these things. We iServe ouf Gk)d, 
the great maker and rider of the world, with 
less zealj^th l^s affection, with less heartiness, 
with truth, than the man - of business his 
MammO^ or the man of pleasure his Belial. 

This is the great fault and frailty ' of our 
Christian life. vV^e do our work hyiialyes# , Is 
this wise P is it reasonable p is it not»the height 
of madness ? to be so sluggish, so indolent, so 
listless, SO falsp-hearted in the service of God 
who made us, and of the Saviour whom we de-r 
dare to have redeemed us ; in the pursuit of the 
joys of heaven, which we declare to be the only 
true joys, and which are to last for ever ? If you 
did not believe the gospel, if you did not pro- 
fess to be Christians, I m^ht then 'say you were 
wise in your generation — Iraight then exhort you 
to go on in your present course. But seeing that 
you do believe in Christ, seeing that you do hope 
and wish for heaven, take a lesson from the 
enemy, learn jbhe wisdom of the serpent. Let u« 
imitate the zeal, the perseverance, the prudence, 
the courage, the unweariableness — in a word, the 
wisdom, which the children of this world show 
in the, pursuit of their vain and perishable, of 
their ruinous and deadly objects. Let us be as 
active and as df termined to please God as they 
are to please themselves. - Then, on that great 
day, when all the shows <ff thisworld shall have 
passed away and every man’s work shall be made 
manifest — while their wisdom turns out to be 
the excess of folly, and their labour to have ^een 
vanity and vexation — while «h return for the 
wind which they have been sowing so diligently, 
they are reaping the whirjw^d of wrath — -the 
God who for his Son’s sake will vouchsafe to 
accept our services, and to look with favour on 
our imperfect attempts to employ the mammon 
of unrighteousness in his service, will receive us 
into everlasting habitations. 


HOW PEATfiH IS SOMETIMES 
ANSWEBED. 

Air onn BXit.on’s AirxcnoTE. 

Tax' cause of my choosing the sea fur a profes- 
sion was this. My father had dealings with 
sea-ca^ains in the way of business ; and 'aben 
I was a slip of a boy, I used often to go with him 
to th0 doc^ 5 and While he was attending to hiis 
affairs, 1 was at liberty to roani over the Vessels, 
of which we were on board, pretty, khujch as. I 
liked, it wks ‘not long before I ventured up 
the ratlines ; and being nmble and dear-headeu, 
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f yas soon- expert enoti^li t!blt of the 
btiBin^s. 

One day my father came oH dedk thA 
captain of a fine Indiamati, oii^ df 
looked round for me ; but I was m 
found, till at l^t, casting his eyes ; 
me perched on the cross-trees. So 
his voice heard ; and the next minute 
0tanfling beside him. ^ j 

You shouldn’t have ventured there, 
said my father. Ton don’t know hoir BOOft 
accident might happen.^^ 

Oh, father,” I said ; there is not any Amt- 
ger : it’s only good fun to get tip into the rig- 

Good fun, you call it, my boy, eh r” inter- 
posed the captain; patting my head good-na- 
turedly ; “ well, now, I shouldi^ t *iVondelr if you 
would like to be a bailor.” 

I don’t believe that I had ever thought of it 
before: I had always expected to bo Drought 
up to my father’s hiisinoss: but with ou t mUbh 
hesitation, 1 answered that I thought shotila 
like it. 

“Very well,” said the captain; ydtt3t 

father’ 6^ leave, and* you shall go out with me 
next voyage.” ' 

This was all that passed at that time ; hut tl^O 4 
offer fastened on my mind ; and to make short 
work of this part of my story, I got my fdihot*A 
leave, and, what wa® harder, my mother* S, to go 
on board as a mid. 

I never had- reason to repent this ; foV I really 
like the sea, and always did. But I should bfe 
far from recommending a lad to come to sb sud<- 
den a determination as mine was. In fact, the 
circumstances under which I became a sailor 
were peculiar. The captain who took me under 
his cuarg(f wa% a remarkably kind and con- 
siderate man,, and a Christian. It was this that 
made my parents willing tc^iold to my wishes | 
for they were Christiana. The captain wite olsd 
under some obligations to my father, which he 
was glad of an opportunity of returuiug in 
double kindness to me : ho always treated me aS 
a son. Nevertheless, there were hardships to he 
borne and work to be done, on which 1 had Uttlb 
calculated ; aiid thotigh our ship was a marVel of 
regularity and sobriety, compared with many 
others, there was much to drive avfay from a 
yOimg* mind like mine the Serious impressions 
which, by iiJod’S bleSsing, had been 'maiO ug<m 
it in childhood and early youth, by my pkrenrs 
instructions, example, ana pray et s. 

I wks becoming eyeless, who oaii fell wbtt 
the end woidd have'^1bfeen,df God, in lus mor«^,* 
had not intci^sed,^ ahfl*, ill a|ving my life from 
dektructibu, hrpughtfine also to determine 
lujr frtfher’a Otjd ihBuId be inine, and 
etvOn iihto dOath ! ' 






l»ea •evflWii T«i^Hiy|»,; *iKgf>«l| 

aptain, p9di ^wkiOtet ehaagen 
k iMms«qufitt^it*i^ iadiK^ ln« to 
iflilH(iaisb mjr sailed agaad 

srttkmt viefmA I was Ibr •onto uuein- 
jSp^ed. Xilk *•»« A»'gteat diMppoiiihbent and 
fof tbOD^Ih wdlotb ai^e gkd enougb to 
fbe land aBietm lSag> thef soon tire of 

life db riuttdv • Soroi mj vate, it was with me. 
And oiiiAtlMlSbkwaitinK elMeen mj profession, 
1 hadtAj^ 1^ k.; and 1 was losing both time 
abd^hlipi^and was at an age when, if I did 
Aet gtl t&'bBrhapB I never might. 

4mt btbik a good many months without 
aything to do, and was beginning to 



:]Kk<Hngup the sea altogether, when Iwas 
Ibr ojr the .owners of a vessel lying in the 
/3Q|^pmit,'Waiting for a fidr wind to proceed on her 
tb India. I had tried for a berth in her 
jP^hAk) was fieighting, but, as I thought, tii),- 
ineoktftilly. You may judge of my delight 
^hen, when I was told th&t I was appointed 
wittrd'inate of the Burhampooter and that to 
nUdfb sure of the appointment, I was to be at 
Bortemotttbon a certidn day. to wait her. calling 
Ihoih Ibr final orders, when she would» take me 
pAbafird. 

1 was not long reaobing borne that afternoon, 
fihtewttwhat I called my good fortune, and 
i^'lbimniiireipaBafions for my, departure. 

|fy|larenta were pleased too, though my dear 
Aed a &w tears at the thought of part- 
iwff eo that I almost reproacmed myself 

fbf hmig eo elated at what gave her some pain. 

yat, it aas not that 1 wished to be sepa- 
mtefiBfoai uy Ubther or father ; we understood 
eaA dthM there, 1 think : and that was a com- 
Ibrt. 

FoV a or two, 1 waa busy'in makiug 
pjiMimnift ror the voyage, and packing up ; and 
Ihstii fbe last evening Came. 

lOhsMge,*' said my father to me, as we sot 
Xninfi the fire — ^my mther and mother, sister 
Xaicy and brother Charles, and myself — it was 
gttlahg litte ; but it waa my last evening at home, 
end ntmeWP ns semned to like te break up the 
ftWlll party— ^ George,” said my £stber, “ it 
WflMAd be an niunealnble happiness to us all, if 
^ ekdd feel arnuted Ibat you, my dear boy, 
III# dlrtnydbr heart tp fbe Iwvieur. We could 
* yon then, not without tegref^ but 

^&ewea^t<^ knxi^ your mother and I 

^^femsmber whst te^y I made to 
wia something and evasive, 
^ bY cetdd not nnike myself better 
^ fl'lhjr falser looked gravely con- 
jlMpMscd, and my mother wept 
^<1 traa thi% for^ Chally loved 



thelabc^; bikl was vexed, too, that . last 

emsaing should be made ^pomy. ; 

" what nan 1 ssyi' mothmrT'i’ I 'aahed \a6iiiie- 
wbat impatiently; ^'yeu wetdd not ha|« me be 
a hypocrite, and pretend to .what I don't ‘feel, 
would you .... . ..• 

“ No, Qeoi^,nibi” she anSweired';' “ an^hing 
rather than that c hut," George, ybu know the 
guilt and danger of rej^i^ig the Savitiar ; 'and 
that he ia ready ind waiting to 'he yov^i^ and to 
make you Ins ; why do yon ke^ ^back from 
giving your fieart to him f” 

Much more passed than l can or need set 
down. On. my part, it was putting, off with 
promises that 1 would think more about teligi<Hi 
than I had lately done, and with hp[^ that 
some day I should be all that they wished. On 
theirs, it was urging me not to delay. While in 
health and safety, seeking my s oul's salvation. 

At last my father said, “We cannot do what 
we would for you, George; hut we can prey 
for you.” 

“ Yes, father,” I said, and I felt melted a 
little with seeing his evident sorrow ; and I 
wish you .to pray for Ine.”' 

“ Well,” he said, “ I should like to pray for. 
you, and with you note.” 

We had knelt together an hodr before, at 
■family prayer ; but we all knelt again ; and my 
father prayed very earnestly and very touch- 
ingly for his “ dear sailor-boy,” as he spoke of 
mo to his God.” 

Now, I have sometimes heard persons in 
family prayer, and in pubUe as well, who have 
been very much excitep and very eloquent, and 
perhaps very sincere at the time, who yet have 
not made much impression on my mind — ^partly, 
I beUeve, because 1 knew their lives were not 
consistent with the expressiems they have 
uttered. -It was not so with my &ther. His 
life and his prayers went togeth(w; and every 
word he uttered ihade itself- felt, bwause there 
could be no well-grounded auspicioh that it did 
not come from the heart. '• 

Well, my father prayed for me with* many - 
groans and tears; he seemed to be Wrestling 
with 'God for me, and he continued praying 
long, as if he would have sud, ** I will not let 
thee go, unless thou bleaa'' dm I” He prayed’ 
murti for my sonl, that it tn%M taste snddrmk 
deep into ' Clirtat’s rweeions Xalvatibii' ; that' I; 
might no longer deW, nor halt between 'jbWn 
opinions as to whom 1 wo^d ectave ;* that in the 
voyage' on whi<di I wss tertering I -anght be 
kept fbom foifiowing; tb»,teVfi exunj^ '^ the 
qarrteitej profligate, sad pmkme. He pteyed 
that ! mi^t be dagger, he^Xbs^red 

in all my ways, antt'bd ketnrned lioine,- .u) God’s 
oWn gqw would 
bteaa me indeed.- "''V' >• ;.4’ 
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There was nob vmdk metre 
we soon separated; ax4 o£n» Ded» 

1 think| witii di^^efea, or thonl^tless mi^ds. 

^ {fvibo coii«|aaed.] > 


«MOEE WOELDS THAN 

It is more than a cehtuzj and a half since 
FonteneUe puhUshed his interesting ** Con- 
versations on Mie Plurality of Worlds/’ and 
called tine attention of his contemporaries in 
France, Germany, and England ^ the fasci 
natin^ doctrine that the moon and the planets 
were inhabited The growth of the science of 
astronomy since that period has added to the 
arguments in favour ofa theory which has found 
its supporters among the most eminent men by 
whom that science has been cultivated or its 
truths eicpounded. The celebrated Astronomical 
Discourses of Dr. Chalmers may be specially 
lll^ticed as having lar^ly contributed to the 
exposition of the trum that there are more 
worlds than one, and to the removal of the 
learned or popular objections by which it had 
been assailed. * 

In tracing the progress of thought and 
opinion, ^Ye mark many epochs in which a truth 
is brought to light only to' be welcomed and 
'Saluted as a king at its birth, and presently td^^j 
reign over willing minds, wherever it is inode 
known. Such was the truth enunciated by 
Fontenelle, which has become the hope of the 
Christian ” as well as the creed of the philoso-^ 
pher for it haS been truly said of the opinions 
cherished on this subject^ that .they ore ** those 
which the humblest Christian Hias shared with 
the most distinguished philosophers and divines.” 
Very pleasing to the mind, of the contemplative 
Christian is the thought that those distant 
worlds of light, which in confmon with our own 
planet, receive their . light and their warmth 
mom the same common centre, are the habita- 
tions of intelligen^t beings, who can contemplate 
the works of their almighty Maker, and cele- 
brate bis priuse ; and the delight produced by 
these coatemplations increases as we learn ^hat 
the sun and those countless suns which 

shine around us^ and their attendant planets, 
present conditkx^ Arhich justify the belief that 
they aae the scenes of intelligent life in which 
^VrOiisonable service” is presented to God 
contmuaUy*r , : - 

.We womd not have it thought that becaue^ 
an opinion is widely diffused, or because , it 
assists^ t^e mind to spiritual and elevated con- 
ceptions, i^at . iit m^ust titi^fere be legarded'M 
iiiMUbly Jt. |hay havO: these re^ommenj? 

ations, and ^yen more, si^ yet be a vain illusion, 
of the mind, to be reijfiij^iahed at the ste^ 
bidding of reason and science, and at the aPff 



thoritative command 

the doetrineof tdiajl 
we wendd readily aacrifiea ik , _ 
it is found to be opposed 
those witnesses, whose voices tik ^ 
we are bound to inspect. Ab tharel 
recent attempt made by an anont 
to distiprb oujr faith in the plurdit^ 
it is not an unseasonable task* just*! 
the foundations on iwhich this subUlSej 
depends* We are enabled to pexform i 
with facili^% being aided by the i 
defence which has just been made by Dth 
ster,* whose work is written in r^y tOj 
anonymous essay Of the Plurality eff 

The favourite doctrine under considmntiotl, If 
not. among the truths eleariiy taught In tlm 
sacred scriptures, is supports bjf a prooeis^ <4 
roasoiiiug which has we inspired sanctksk 
We refer to a passage in Isaiah rilv« Id: 

^U8 saith the Lord that created the kcaveitBi 
jiGod himsdf that formed the earth and made ibi 
he hath established^t, he created ibf^m tiiesai 
he formed it to be inhabited.” In tbeso 
we are reminded that God does nothing in vain^ 
or without accomplishing thereby a 
purposeg^that the earth %vould have been fomieid 
in vain unless it bad b^n formed to be 
habited. It is a very just inference |roni 
passage, therefore, that God places living 
wherever he has furnished the oonditions i 
to their existence. *From the manlier in, 111^ 
the truth is implied in this passage, it ia 
versal, and may be applied to all pao^ of 
creation, as well as to we globe on wiluc)i *^e 
dwell. As far as the inquiry of the natimalist 
extends, it is found tm^ tiie Grei^ Createxr 
produces animal life wherever it can be sus« 
tained and^answer its proper end, and that sucb 
life is everywhere exactly adapted to its babiM f 
and of the one God for whose pleasure all tbi^gf 
are and were created, we may safely 
that he observes the samp law of dojx:|gi no* 
thing in vain, in distant worlds as wpU fm m ou|r 
own. • ^ $ f < 

We have thei^to ask the astvonomen i, 

his science, in its present advanced 
sents in other celestial bodies such 
as are known to bd favouivible tolife in 
Are there in those distant pkufcts hm i^d 
watex* ? Is there an atmospbpre Uri:^ 

mreatures can breathe P Is there a ^jfkii|^rature 
in which jUfe can be supported, and light pspongb 
to spread the surrounoii^ scene b^ore the eye P^ 
To these questions modeim aatroneniyr^pj^ 
the terms of distinct effrmgtioii^ 
the roproeontetivb eff ^npaply eH 
^ Worias Otau Gee, lAi 
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Teauflls veiy nearly 
eaith, and that of 
As the diameter of 
[ to that of the earth, the 

e almost exactly the same ; 

I 40B. Hercury, whose diameters are 
pp half that of the earth, the weight 
, . wout half the Tyeight they would 
on our globe. In Mars^ Venus, 
the days are about as long as* oui* 
^IhJStars we may aee “continents andf 
igzecn aavannas,” whde he has polar 
~ te ^hich the snow disappears as the 
• surfaces of Youus ad(^ 

show jnonntatn pliaons of g;eat eleva- 
aiVr>! planets are, surrounded with atmo- 
ouir earth; and the clouds are seen 
in th(M> of Mars. Venus and Mercury 
9 tbjhjir ^mospheres for living things to 
ip. If the intense light oi Venus and 


^ _ inhabited by beings like ourselves, 
repliePi, “ thut the intense hght may 
;;^i^tely moderated, eithw by a very small 
, by a diminished sensibility of the 
h (|r by a combination of both ” In refer- 
aP such objections as are thus noticed, 
snjffiaient to remmd those who have 
^ tijfU} mpadp m the study of GodTs 
iiliTIan^ d^pwtment, that tliey are iraught 
^^^nppea or wise arrangement to provide 
I meonvenience and danger 

JTupiter is twelve hundred ti&cs 
than our globe, which is properly 
i pacoof th|t it is made for some grand 
p, purpose. It revolves round its axis 
^ niiM hours and^ fift^'-six minutes, and it is 
’ 4 J*y fo™ moons capable of supplying 
Sundance of light dunng the short 
^he s^ Omng to the shght 4 n> 
n Qf asM, it enjoys a perpetual spring ; 

) pm s sw i ltf i^nHds in its atmosphere have 
and arrangement more.^$nd 
utiy ihim our earth, while the 
M iKupataud moonlight- IThe 
(planet the sun having been 
ilpaaoA Kthy it cannot support life, 


heat fyim the sun, 
heptbJbMti^ktJfpv, 
mamtitoPL 1 


; geaual to the 

ble life whick exists on 


aniinair' } 

;,aar, globe. , ^ 

» In the tbi^ mrnaiimig planets, Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune, tlie mrect light and heat 
of the Buu . a^ .necessarily much less than that 
which fblls on Jupiter; but stiU, in so. far as 
vision and local temp^^ure are concerned, the 
light of the sun may be as brilliant, and the. 
temperature of the seasons as genial as they arc 
on our own earth. , / 

To compile the view of the solar system, we 
must not omit to notice the probable conditions 
of its glorious central sun, and of our own satel- 
lite, the nfioon. \ ^ 

Those who have held the doctrine of a; plurality 
of worlds have generally excluded the sun from 
the number of celestial bodies, to which that 
doctrine has been considered to apply, regarding 
it as “ the fixed mainspring of the. great planet- 
ary chronometers, without which they wquM 
-stop, and rush into destructive collision ^ 
the lamp which yields them the light, without 
which life would perish;’* and as . the furnace ‘ 
which supplies the «'fuel, without which .every 
organic structure would be destroyed.” Eecent 
discoveries in the sun^s atmosphere favour the 
idea that that glorious world may be the habit- 

*X» •- *.1 ’IP..! - J.: 


fi^pujd be adduced as objections tp lotion of organic life. The, skilful examination 


of the spots observed in its equator lead to the 
conclusion that its light issues not from the 
body of the sun, but from an outer stratum of 
self-luminous or phosphoric clouds, beneath 
which there is a second stratum of clouds of 
inferior brightness, intended to protect the 
solid and opaqUe body of the sun from the 
intense brilliancy and heat of the luminous 
clouds. Sir William Hersphel states that 
taking* the light of the outer envelope at one 
thousand, that of the inner or cloudy protecting 
envelope^is 469; that of the body of the tun, 
as shown by its dark spots, is only eeven. The 
surface of the sun may therefore be compara- 
tively cool and the fitting locale of a high order 
of life. So that, to quote the language of Sir 
William Hersohel, as the result of his analogical 
reaibnings, we need not hesitate to admit that 
the sun is richly stored with inhabitants'^** 

The habitability of the moion hiw been denied 
on the asBumption^ tbat die has no otmpiiphj^; 
Careful investigation has shown that she > has 
an atmosphere about a mile in height, of vmy- 
ing. density, fo which Tplosaiio foes -bm^ 
la^e regions perfectly apparenlJy of 

^ , avdedded allw^ ohftsftCter/* B 

the fttm>sphe!re may be so j^ate, ffir I^avid Iteiwster^s^^ mbpu 

foaneiAian extent for but this is 

direct heat from the sifo, 1 no reafon^wby isfo^ ss^y Apt Imve an ate 

on fo/ wio&ce 
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moon may have streamai and e^ 
lose* themselves as Sjcafae of oni^;pwh 
the dry groim§;:or; ni subtepaneW;' 

There may be sp^^hgs,^ too, and wells siafficient 
for the use of man, and yet the evapoi^tipiji 
irom the water thus diffused may be insufficieht 
for the formation of clouds, and consequently 
for the production of rain. The air may be 
charged to such a small ei^tent with aqueo^ 
vapour, that ill descends only in gentle dew, to 
be absorbed by vegetation, and again returned 
to the atmosphere,’’ even as ‘HhSre are in oim 
own, planet, regions where rain never falls, and 
' where the aqueous vapour in the atmosphere 
descends only in refreshing dew.” 9 - • 

These interesting phenomena aU go to prove 
the fitness, not oftly of planets and their satel- 
lites, but of our suu/^and if so, of all other suns, 
and their systems, for the support of life, in 
forms unknown to us, but adapted to each 
^lestial locality and to its historical state, 
xhe history of our planet, in consequence of 
the labours of the geologist, may now be read 
by the attentive student ‘ of this wonderful 
album, witli its fossil letters imprinted on its 
leaves of stone,* showijjg how in its successive 
stages it Has been prepared for the occupatfon 
of new races, all equally perfect in organizatio*n, 
but rising in importance, up to that God’s wbrk. 
So we conclude of other worlds in their diflcrent 
stages of advancement, some older and others 
newer than our own, that they are “ not made in 
vain,V but were formed to be inhabited ” by 
such kinds of life as they are fitted to sustain. 

Thus the progress of astronomical science 
^ lends new force to the langftage of Dr. Chal- 
mers, when he says' : “ Though this earth and 
these heavens were to disappear, there ar(^ other 
worlds which roll afar ; the liglit of otiier sunS 
shine upon them, and the* sky which mantles 
them is garnished with other stars. ^Is it pre- 
sumption to say that th^ moral world extends 
to these distant and ipaknown regions ; that 
they are, occupied with people ; that the charities 
of horn© and of neighbourhood flourish there; 
that the praises of God are there lifted ud, and 
his goodness rejoiced in ; that piety has^there 
its temples and its offerings; and that the 
richness of the divtne attributes is there felt and 
i^dmmed by intelligent worshippers f” 

i/ u 'pjjQ Great Proprietor’s ^1-bonnteous hand 

^ Leaves nothing waste ; but sows those fair^ fields 
, With seeds of reasop, which to virtues rise 

l^neath his ge|^l ray.’’ Ypujio. 

With these glimpses of crea|tLVe power ai||| 
goodness in ot^r World#, let us join the h^ 
'^raptures of the psalmist, ai^ say, 

spa and moon I praise Him all ye stars 
: /^Let f^^ery thing that hath breath, 
*prais0tl^IiOrdl 
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gifts by which she w«l 
ibitfrof qontual meulitittioli. 

^pecimeii, seldcted ah randosil 

othenii of one of her compositioiia of 1 
“ xm>K X nxx iciJDx <»>' bto» httB**! 

“ This flaon, that is up purpoMfly ^ 
person to keep to himself the 
him to be no good<«atur^ matt, 
though he is sujmbe^ by nisi^botmpg 
with more water chan be tiepw for hie nt 
uses, yet stops the euireot ef it firota hu : 
hours, who want it, desining .to ke^ 'ell 
himself. ^ 

“ Turn this, O my wntl* into jtA nyceasid!^ 
meditatiop, wliich may be uve^ to tb^. By 
considering that this may not Very innnupeidy 
^be compared to nch persotif^ to sdi^ luljA 
’given with a libel’s! hwd great pljetni^ ci ^e 
world’s wealth by •which he dgsigtte, that i|i|y 
ghould not only be watered ihep!UMdvf% «|ii)iLt 
water others also But tbey^ instead' of dff- 
tributing to the necessitoos poer, mudoee to 
tbems‘(ghrcs all that God hath beetbtri^ 
tliem, to bestow it upcgi their exoeseee ill 
clothes and turmture, with which Ihey 
their persons and walls ; which etxjiansd d 
dam which stops the current of thehr 
and keeps it bac£ from the. poor attd il 
wliose wants would be comfortably eupi 
their superfluities 

“ O Lord, 1 beseech thee to bumble up i^toejlid* 
ingly under the remembranoe of my fotmsr 
guiltiness m this kind ; and make me foe 
future, when ^ou art pleased to p^iff tbjf 
benefits upon me, to consider thou deiji^iuniS Ijt 
should be thjealmoner to oonv^, at) a 

conduit-pipe, tliy alms to thy necessitQU|.|My(^. 
and let me never more dare to stop aa^ mSidUp 
what I ought with a liberal b^d to tfOW. fair ika 
refreshing of others. O let ttm 
a lust, to Iced a saint reinlmWing 
BOWS sparingly shall refip spasittglyu 
not only now and then drop * hTOe* “ 
but make me one of tbose peratos m 
thy word, who bding Ubeiial, deriie Ifos 
and by so doing be estabbahed. 

O, make me» ae it wenvan 
to water my neighbour’s neoetaii 
may, ae ipuch as m nm liea» ba an il. 
divine bounty, who dost goor^to aU. 
me to do so aa for. as i am aUa. buttMe^S 
cause me to rnttembitt' the ^ 

« that ao I wftf liKW*' «V % 
cbegettetb, by lowing him m 
goo4kfoa#*#fott4ii#li j 
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EXAMPLES OP EARLY PIETY. 

COUNT Z1N6NNOORF. 


When Count Z'lnsendorf was advanced in life, he 
happened to be in Geneva on a visit, and 
being required to address some children there, 
he said: — “ My dear children, I will tell 

you what I did when I was very young. I was 
told that my Creator had become man from love 
to me, and it made a deep impression on me. I 
thought with myself— If my compassionate Lord 
should have no other person to love him, at least 
1 will cleave to him, and live and die with him. 
Many an hour have I spent in conversing with 
him as ode speaks to a dear and honoured friend. 
But still at that time 1 did not know the amount of* 
what 1 owed him. Alas, I did not know the 
merits of a bleeding, dying Saviour, who had 
made an offering for my sins, till on a certain dav 
when the whom truth of what, my Creator had 
home on my account flashed vividly before my 
mind. At first I burst into tears and could not 
restrain myself, it was so wondrous good of kvpi ; and | 
then I made a solemn covenant with him, to live to 
him and love him more than 1 had ever done. 1 have 
now spent Inwards of fifty years in daily intercourse 
with my Saviour and feel myself every day happier."' 
What a testimony was this ! Alas, how few have made 
religion such a thorough work ! Zinsendorrs covenant 
was a very short and simple one — Dear Saviour, be 
thou mine, and I will be thine/" 

With all this, his youth was not one uninterrupted 
course of pleasure. At times his heart was careless. At 
times, too, doubts and difficulties rose in his mind. And 
these were terrible seasons, but still he kept hold of the 
promise ; he resisted the tempter and was then soon set 
free. These trials lasted sometimes Ibr a whole night or 
for half a*day, and when they were past h« loved his 
Lord the more. ' 

When Zinsendorf was an old gray-haired man, he 
revisited the scenes of his boyish days ; and there was not 
a tree, nor a rook, nor a sin^e spot that did not remind 
him of the sweet intercourse which he had enjoyed in 
prayer with his God. ^ Under that tree he had first 
learned to submit his ^ill to God. While walking in 
that green lane he had first discovered that the redeemed 
from among men would be as pure and as free from sin 
in heaven as the holiest angels. When the last rays of 
the setting sun tinged yonder blue hill and the orb was 
Men no more till it rose next morning on the other side, 
h0 imd to think with rapture of death, when the day’s 
W0|% *was done^and of the glorious resurrection morn 
whan the vhody should llrise to shine in heaven, and as a 
aimui^llMmore. 

WMMM oou)d be of any use to any one, it made him^ 
attached him, and a kindly word he*^ 
nevat* If any one was unkind to him, he coidd 

have hd rest till he found an opportunity of showing 
him tottih msdked fitvour. All his pocket-money he 
Spent fpit^ihe^goed of others, and laid out none of>-lt on 

In hie l» came to Halle to be under the 

^f the ^rtii^f'rancke. He learned diligently and 
'g&SWip lie w bait hi his class, but he never forgot that 


acquaintance with Christ is the best of all knowledge. 
We have already said that he was naturally of a fiery 
temper, and when he came to school* he found that he 
was also ambitious. At a public examination his me- 
mory failed hiA, and on refiection he viewed it as a 
chastisement for his vanity. “ Since that time,"* he says,. 
“ I learned to have no more pleasure in surpassing 
others, and was satisfied when I had done my duty.^ 
Had this resAution led him to be idle in his studies, it 
would have been a bad one ; but in trying to please God, 
he doubtless excelled others who acted from inferior mo- 
tives. A Christian child should^ excel other children in 
all that is praiseworthy. 

His companions sometimes tried to persuade him to 
join them in their follies, but he occasion^ly succeeded in 
inducing them to give up their schemes and come and 
join him in prayer. Night and day he thought and planned 
how he could bring other children to know and love 
Christ as he did himself; After a time some young 
companions, whom he influenced to read the Bible and 
pray with him, formed themselves into a society, 
with rules and regulations drawp from scripture. 
Among the resolutions we find" such as these *. — “ Never to 
qqarrel with any one ; to shun all dancing and gambling. 
To aim at making those around them happier and better. 
Especially to seek by all means in their power to promote 
the conversion of the heathen and the Jews.*" The 
members of this ** order of the mustard seed," as it was 
termed, were from ten to fourteen years of age. 

The first time he partook of the Lord*s Supper was for 
him a solemn season. He bound himself anew to his 
beloved Lord with an indissoluble covenant. Twent}' 
years later he writes : — “ The transactions of that day 
are as vivid in my recollectim as if it had been yesterday, 
and the assurance which 1 found on that day I have 
never lost.” 

We will not pursue the history of this pious child 
farthef, l^ut recommend that those who are interested in 
knowing now it fared with* him in his life, should try 
and obtain a full biography of him. It is not true that 
all good and pious children die young. Zinsendorf lived 
till be was sixty yea^B of age; and was the honoured 
instrument, in the hand of God, of gathering the scattered 
Moravian brethren who had neen driven by Popish perse- 
cution from their homes in Austria, and of uniting them 
into churches. It is well known what exertions the 
Moravian brethren made to spread the gospel among the 
hcathtfti and the Jews ; and how, when rationalism and 
infidelity had sucked the life out of the Protestant church 
in Germany, and had left it a . petrified mass, these 
brethren kept the lamp of pure religion trimmed and 
burning till better days came over the lands of the Re- 
formation. And all this was the fruit of the prayers and ^ 
missionary zeal of Zinsendorf. 

He had a great work to do, and he began it early 
carried it out in earnest. Nothing which (ended to ^ 
mote the Divine glory was too great for him, for he still 
said, “ 1 can do ^1 things through Christ, who strength- 
eneth me and he felt that he dared as little question 
this statement of Scripture as he could doubt that other 
faithful saying, worthy of all acceptation, that “ Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners."" Is not his 
experience of the Divine faithfulufss calculated to lead 
us to go and live as he did, that our memory may be 
blessed, and our latter end be like his ? 


and 

pro- 
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THE STOET.OF A GBEAT MAN’S LIFE. 

Tjdh nr. 

* 3>nE BEFOEMATIOIT 

Ip you liad entered one of the Gennan towns 
alK)ut this tijne (1^17*1618), you would hare’ 
wondeg^ ^ the sc^es of confusion and excite- 
ment which it oft^ presented. Was it a fair or 
a market ? rJudgine from thS noise and.jc^s of 
the bti% people, and the crowd of eager buyers, 
you wbpld have called it a fiwr. Clusters oC 
pec^le .kuter about tfae';prmeipal idireets and 
m the outskirts of the Town,, talking .of some 
Sa 17.— PtnuBRSD Arorar 


expected arriral, when lo ! gay carriage ehthrS, 
escorted by three horsomeu, well-mounted npd 
in great state. At* the gates of the city ^ 

' procession pauses, and a messenger is deS|Mtobed 
• to the magistrate with this message, The grace 
of God and of the Holy Father is at yonr gate.” 

Everything is immediately in motion. FriesM,,' 
schoolmasters, and tradesmen with Sacs, loetf, 
and women, hoys, girls, and little' chilaren» *11 
;go forth . to meet the strange, withf lighted , 
top^ in their hands^ advan^ng to the syin d.^ ^ 
music, .whilst the hells of eve^ church — 
their joyiehs peals; " A jjwrdtfer weioott 
an ola.hwtoiHan, "could noi bavebeen^ 

rsiec Cits 
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Qod hixriself?* And now the train moves fpi?4 
#llrrds,toi^ards the jpriim^al tlie tslEce. I 
PP])e's bull 6{ peaci^is" Bollix in front bn a'i 
velve‘t cushion, or gold, whilst a 

mkn bearing a large woodSn cross follows, amidst 
singing, praye:r 0 ,\ and" the smoke Qf An^nse. 
They enter the open doors, the cross is erected 
hefOre the altajiu and. the ^people gaze with awe 
and curiosity. Many, a burdened hoart among 
the broWd beats high with hope. The man who 
remembers his theft looks to the M’ooden cross ; 
the evihspeahb^^j^tho angry and malicious man, 
the cOvetOii^, the intemperate, are there ; and 
there ishb^e for every one. And now a figure 
nmre;i^ than tiie rest appears. He wears 

¥ garb of his order, and carries a red 
His form is tall aiid commanding, bis. 
de^ and sonorous; and as the cross is 
ifelevated at the altar, he slowly ascends the 
pulpit. IV j>reach, of course ; and what think 

S U is the bUbjeet of his sermon ? Men are 
ere with hearts oppreped and consciences 
hideu with sin ; will he tell them of Jesus whoso 
(nvh words are, “lie tliat belujveth on me shall 
never perifih, but shall have everlasting life”? 
Will he sound forth the loving invitation, 
Como unto ino, all yo tliat labt)!^^- and are 
hc^Vy laden, and I will give you rest ” ? Will he 
.point, ‘ not to the cross of wood,* in which is 
value, but to the unseen, crucified, yet 
lining .S/iviour, who' is exited at Q-od’s right 
to be a Prince and Saviour, to give re- 
pentaueo to liis people and remiBsion of sins ? 

. : Ahi^l no;" poor ignorant flock, they are as 
shobp i;vdthout a shepherd, I will tell you what 
^Tetzbl, /the preacher, taught. “Indulgences,” 
says iie, are the most precious and sublime of 
C3*od’s gifts. The red c?? 08 s jhas as much efficacy 
its the cross of Jesus Christ. Diw near, and I 
will'^vo you letters duly sealed, by w’^hieh ^.even 
the sins you hereafter commit^ Shall be all for- 
givcji you. I would hot exchange my privileges 
tor those of St» Peter in heaven, tor 1 have saved 
n>t)re souls by my^indulgeuecs than ho with his 
sermons.” 

JBut more, the indulgences not only deliver 
the living, but the dead. Listen to the voices 
ftbm the bottomless abysfe^ — “ We arc enduring 
hbrrible torment; a small alms will- deliver us.” 

^ A shttddcy^ here lUn through tho assembly. 
Husbands thought of wives buried out of eight ; 
"'rfshqrs and mothers thought of children, and 
of parents, Ms-uy hearts were touched; 
poor Bomauist h^ not the consolation 
y|f4J®0 "Protestant ttMBtMwho is bid to sorrow 
ittOr stti tiicOfie withput hpUe^ knowing that his 
ojaes sweetly^eep in Jesus. The 
iipWepSi' & taught that ^0 soul after death is 
iu iJn torments of pwgatory, and that 
Ottddftion' it is ids^dfity, by jprayea^, 


E en^inces, fksting, and almsgiving, to deliver 
im. ' ’ 

. The appeal was not in vain ; and the moment 
the discourse Tvas ended, Tetzbl descended from 
the pulpit, ran towards* a strong box, and in 
sight of all the people threw in a piece of silver 
with a loud sound. Confessionals, were then 
prepared, and crowds pressed 'foward, not with 
contrite hearts to Jesus, but with money in 
their hands to the pri^st;^ Gojiifcssion ended, 
the faithful ^hastened to the vender of indul- 
gences. Only one was commissioned to sell; 
He had his counter close to the cross. Very 
sharp was the glance fixed on each.. Ho examined 
their step, manner, and dress, and inquired into 
every circumstance. For particular sins, Tetzel, 
the salesman, had fixed prices, and tlie penitent 
dVopped the money into the box. 

This monk was a man of notoripusly bad 
character and great impudence. At Magde- 
burg, on one occasion, ho refused an indulgence 
to a rich lady, unless she paid down a hundred 
florins. Tho^ lady consulted her owm confessor. 

Ood only gives us remission of sins,” was his 
answ'er. “ .He givbs it freely, he docs not sell 
it.” “ Such an adviser,” said Q'etzol, on hearing 
of the speech, “ deserves to be burnt alive.” 

At this time Luther was still a Papist, full of 
respect for the church and for the pope. “ I w^as 
a monk and a patriot of the maddest — a true 
S.a.ul,” he said; but his mind, partially en- 
lightened, could not but revolt at the tricks and 
imposition of the system of indulgences ; and on 
one occasion, when he recelvM some confession 
at Wittemberg, h(j used great plainness nf 
speech on the subject. After boaring a long list 
of crimes from some of the residents, Luther 
asked if they meant to forsake their sins. “ No,’ ’ 
they^replied, showing Tetzel’a letters, “we have 
the in^ulgence.”^ f‘I have nothing to do wnth 
the paper,” he said; “if you do not turn from 
sin, you will ^pcxush.” Much alarmed, they 
ran back to Tetzel, and told him the opinion of 
the Augustine monk. Ti^tzel of course was very 
angry, and had recourse to threats. To strike the 
people with terror, therefore; he ordered a large 
fire to be lighted in the grand square, and de- 
clared that ho had orders from the pope to bum 
any one w'ho opposed the^sale of ihaufgences. 

The lieformation ndw began; The fea^of 
All Saints -was at hand, and the ,church at 
teinberg w'as open for confessiprr , and n^dul- 
gences. Pilgrims flocked there' for the purpose, 
as well as to see the reliijs* wliich^ 'encased in 
gold and silver, were set out to dazzle the people. 
On the "evening hSfoie the festival* Luthor went 
boldly to tJie church, and without tell^g a|iy 
.Ane of his plaxi, i^xeil to the door nipdty-flive 
;pbjectiqtiS to the doctrine of indulgeBCC, and in 
tms manner jurofessed^ the doctrine of a 
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free^ gracious remis^cm of sifts* The work was 
indeed begun^ and must iiow go forward. 

Many a pilgrim who came to Wittemberg for. 
an indulgence/ tdbk back with him some im- 
portant truths. Maximilian, the Emperor of 
CJermany, read Jjuther's objections with admira- 
tion, ani before a month had passed they hud 
found their way to Bomo, where even Pope 
Leo X, though ge could not but bo aiiuoyed at 
their stern traths, overfooked these in consider- 
4 itiou of the talent they displayed/ It was in 
vain that the theses, as they were called, which 
were now published and widely circulated, wore 
burnt by the notorious Tetzol in pubiic j)]aces ; 
the seed was sown and began to take deep root. 
The Bishop of Brandenburg was very indignant 
with the .reformer, and once, w’hon seated by bis 
fireside, he said, will not lay dow^n my head 
in peace/ until I have cast Martin into the iu‘0 
like this faggot.” 

And now came the question, w^hicU was to be 
the authority for Cnristiaas to follow — the 
CHURCH or the bibur P Luther, from the time 
that he first sought the pages of the chained 
bible at Erfurt, bad declared for the latttT ; but 
at Borne the command had long gone forth’ that 
the CHURCH was to be first obeyed. It is trin/ 
that the church said, To understand scriptui*e, tlic 
Spirit of Clod must open the understanding ; but 
its error lay in pretending that the Spirit whiedr 
God has promised to all who ask it in Jesus’s 
name, was or could be confined to Vi few priests. 

‘‘ They sViall .be ali taught of God,” saith God.^ 

Luther haying tlius begun bis mission, not 
content With declaring the truth at AVittem- 
berg, he prepared to go on a joiiruey of evan- 
gelization. ' At .Heidelberg, to which town be 
travelled on foot, he was very bold in derjafing 
his opinion. You will see hw ho had left the 
dactnne of work ancl human merit by Chese ex- 
pressions uttered there; “JTte law says, ‘Do 
this and what it enjoins is never done. Grace 
says, ‘Believe in him,’ and all is perfected.” 
“The love of .God finds nothing in man, but , 
creates in him what be ..loves. Man’s love is*tho 
gift of his Well-Beloved,” 

On his return from Heidelberg he wrote to 
the pope ; but the ^aperor Maximilian, alarmed 
at. Luther’s boldness,, qii|te changed his opinion 
tbd/reformer, and entreated Leo to put 
aiij^end to. his proceedings, proniising to^ en- 
force his orders to the Jotter. Leo was rouised, 
uTxd^a court was. held to Judge the man who had ' 
broiled these new . doctrines, lather was at 
Wittoml^g.wh^ he received the sununons. to 
appe^ at Borne hi person within sixty days. 
His &ieftds were#^axmed,And Luther hiinscif 
tw>uldcd. His , constant fHend, . Frederick 
the eiecto^* however, him a safe conduct 

thither, and the pope’s aiiger was stirred. Let-* 


ter succeeded letter ^ the ^deh^ 

and m the mean tlmo ^^d senthite 
a friend in the good Mdbncthonu 
continued till death. Melajicthdnj^ iJckL ^ a 
reformer, and as remarkable for 
gentleness as Luther was for energy imd ilirrtNl* 
tuosity. Luther gavo vigour to 
while Meloncthou gavo moderation to Llilth^tfl 
and it was with the help of his dd&ri 
Philip that ho began the trmislatiou of the bfb^ 
into his native 'language, German. In thi|it 
blessed occupation he sometimes forgot Bc^e 
and the dangers that awaited him there. 

The poi)o at ledgth yielded to the request that 
ho might appear for trial at Augsburg, before 
the cardinal legate; but even this conees^iion 
did not relievo the fears whicli his friends enter- 
tained for his ^afoty. Luther was too faithful 
and brave, however, to draw back. Poor and 
unprotected as ho was, ho set out on foot to 
u*eet his enemies. On. hia way through Weimaar 
a friend said to “My brother, you bn-ve 

Italians to meet at Augsburg ; they will cast 
>011 into the fire.’’ “My dear fiiond,” said 
Luther, gravely, “ pray to our Lord God who is 
jii li(Mven,for me and for his dear child Jeaus, 
wlioHC cause is mine, that ho may ho favourable' 
to him. If ho maintains his cause, mine is safe*’* 

Tlio into^iew that ensued was long, 
Luther did not yield. Tho Italians, expecting 
to see the poor German monk fall on Ws kiiee% 
were Burpnsed at his calm and honest ^firmness. 
“Tho pope has authority over aU things,” said 
the legate. “ Have tho scriptures,” answered the 
reformer. “ Betract,” said De Vie, or prepare 
to endure the punishment you deserve.” But 
Luther w ould not retract. 

God, in ^ whoso hands the hearts of all 
men, took* care •of Luther at this danget*aus 
limb, and after many threats and discussions he ^ 
was permitted to leavo Augsburg without hW 
di anee ; and notwithsianding the efforts of both ' 
pope and cardinals to get tho reformer into, 
their pow er at Bomo, tl>e elector declined send-^ 
ing Luther aw^ay or expelling him out of his 
territories. In the mean time Bome^was ha » 
ferment : Luther must he silenced^ or the 
of tho church was lib an end. " 

How tho Beformation grew and progressed we 
shall see in another chapter. 


HOW PBATEB IS s6MBTIME9 
ANSWBBED. 


PAST 1I.« 
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Peurtsmouth <^oa<di the iim at eight 
ana 1 b«d some mstance to pass w 
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therefore, long before it was light* for it was. 
winter. Xt whs a silent br^^kfast-tiuia, as stieh 
times ofteii are, wlion t^ere se^is to be the 
most to say, but no one ventures to speak. It 
might be tlxat I was going away for ever ; or, if 
I returned, should I find them all living P More 
than a year, at any rate, would pass away before 
I ^ould return, and what changes a year often 
brings alfeut in a family ! 

I cannot say much to you, George,” said my 
fathei^, who had boon trying to keej) up all our 
spirits without much succciss ; “ let us pray 
together once mox'o before wo part.” 

His^raycr that morning was a short one ; it 
was jg^TOcipally that I might have a safe journey 
that “day, and a safe voyage out and home; or 
rather, that God would take mo under his care' 
and keeping, and deal with mo as seemed good 
in his sight, so as that all might be well hi the 
end— well for oternity. 

■ I have reason to ronicmber this part of my 
father’s prayer. ' 

It was a fine, frosty morning, tjiough scarcely 
light when I took my place on tlxe outside of 
the coach, and shook hands wil;h my father and 
brother for the last time ; but llio gjponx sooii 
cleared away, and when wo <wcro faiily on the 
road, the sun shone out cheerily, a^d.iny spirits 
began to rise again. 

The journey was more than half-way over, 
and we were going gently "(loxvn a hill, when I 
felt a sudden lurch, and wnthout any other 
warning, felt myself violonily throw ii fomard in 
the air. The axletree, as 1 aftorwai'ds learnt, 
had Bixapped asunder, and the coach, which was 
heavily laden, was overturned wuth groat force. 

I was ignorant of this at the time, hoxvever, 
and of all tilings else. When T caino to myself, 
I wAs lying oii a bed, at a roadside inn, in great 
pain. I tined to move, but could not ; amV the 
agony caused by the attempt xvas so groal- iltat 3 
shi'iekod, and again sunk into insensibility. 

This did not last long, however; aiid wlien 1' 
once more rec^overed, I found myself under the 
hands of a surgeon, who was fomenting my head. 
T had bai\dy sense enough to answer a few 

S uestjons this gentleman put to mo but I gave 
iin my father’s name aiid‘ direction, and the 
next day, both he and my motlxer came to 
the inn. / ^ 

' It wais some days before I was pronounced 
pift of dangci', and able to be moved ; and then, 
liy fehort stages, and iii an easy carriage, I \va8 
taken. Back to my home, hy this time. I 
understood how narrowly I had escaped with 
life. : I hiid been thl-owii from the ooach^op on 
djo the liaifd frosty ground, and fell on my head. 
Th« ‘violence of the fall \Vas partially brdkeii^by . 
a thick fur cap wheh 1 wore that day ; but Tor 
this 1 should probably have bOen killed on tlxo 
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spot. My collar-bone was also broken, and my 
whcxlo system received a shock from which I was 
long in recovering. Strange to say, I, of all tlio 
passengers, was the only one who received any 
sevei'e injury. 

I need not say that this accident at once put 
a stop to my voyage. The Burhampooter sailed 
witliout me ; and my prospects seemed > irre- 
trievably marred, * „ 

Eor some weeks I felt indifferent, about this, 
as about all’ things else ; I was incapable ofe. 
much thought, and was only thankful that the 
accident had occurred within reach of my father’s 
house. But as I slowly recovered health and 
strength, sad murmuring feelings were upper- 
most ill my heart, and sometimes I gave them 
utterance. Instead of being grateful that my 
life was spared, I groaned with impatience at 
the disappointment which my hopes had un- 
dergonc^. 

“ Mother,” I said one day, I cannot make it 
out at all.” 

“ What cannot you make out, George ?” asked 
my mother, wlio was sitting beside me, as I lay 
on the sofa. 

‘‘How is it I got this hurt? You, believe 
‘tliat God hoars prayer, I know, mother.” 

Yes, I am simo he does. Ho does more tliaii 
hear prayer, George ; he hears and answers.” 

‘‘Always, mother P” T asked; and if I spoke 
as I felt, it was in a tone of scorn and un- 
belief. 

“Always, 1 firmly believe,’!* said my mother, 
with energy, “ xvlien the px’ayer is fervent and 
goetli not out of jeigiiod lips ; always in God’s 
own good time, and in his own best way.” 

‘p’’athcr prayed for a safe and prosperou.s 
journey for jne,” I said bitteidy ; “ and see What 
came of it : I was the only one on the coach who 
did not have it.” 

“ How do yomdcuow that ?” my mother asked 
quietly ; “ I moan,” she said, “ how do j^ou know 
that all the other passengers had a safe and 
prosperous journey ?” 

i*know that they escaped, and I did not,” I 
said ; “ and, at all events, you cannot say that 
mine was either safe or prosperous.” 

My mother was a nieek jEuid gentle woman ; 
she did not like argument ; she used to say that 
she could not argue about religion, but : she 
could trust and pray and believe. She. looked 
mournfully in my face wlxeii I said that^ and 1 
could see that her eyes were filled witb tears. 
I repeated my words: “Now, can you say, 
mother, that my journey was safe or pros- 
perous?” \ . 

“ Wo shall tell better about that by and 1^, 
George,” she answered, iu her mild,;iiaubmis3ive 
M'ay. “We cannot yet what the end will 
bo: perhaps we shall not see the answer to that 
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prayer tUl we reach auofcher world ; but I am 
bure wo shall see it theni.” 

Many months passed awa^y before I was suffi- 
cieMtly restored to be fit tor sea; and then I 
had to wait a long time before another good 
opening could bo found for me. At last I 
obtained a berth, though not so promising as 
that I had lost in. the Jlurhampooter, and was 
once more mahii^g hurried preparations for the 
voyage. 

" A few days before going on board, I was in a 
cofTco-rooin in the city, and took up the day’s 
Times; more from habit than dtJsigu, my eye 
ivsted on the shipping intelligence, aifd the first 
Avorda I read were these — “ Loss or the Buii- 
llAMPOOTEE.” 

With dazzled (\yos and reeling brain I read 
on, that oil her homeAAard voyage, the Bur- 
iuiuipooter had foundered in a heavy gale ; that 
tlio catastrophe was witnessed without power of 
relief; and that all on board had perished. 

My stoiy is told. You may say that my 
accident was a stroke of good fortune ; others 
liavo said so when they hiwe heard my story ; 
and they smile when 1 say it was an answer to 
my father’s prayers. 1 am not to bo daunted 
by a smile.'' • 


FOOTSTEPS OE PAUL IN ITALY. 

Or all the historical associations which elusier 
round so many spots in Italy, .none arc more 
interesting to tlfe Christian mind than those 
connected with the A postle Paul. It is a gi^eat 
advantage to get rivid i5cas of facts : apd, in 
addition to many of a classical nature, which 
now exist for us as they never did before^ wc 
have recently" gained, in a visit to that* most 
beautiful peninsula, a freshnbss of impression 
with regard to Paul’s voyage and journey to 
Borne, such as wo would •faki impart to our 
readers, ■wdth the hope that it wdll increase their 
interest in reading the 28th chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

Looking at .the deep blue waters of the Medi- 
terranean night after night, and once meeting 
Avith rough weather, how real the story of his 
adventures seemed to uS. There he suftered 
shipwreck^ there neither sun nor stars for 
days appeared. 'With the gospel on his 
lips and m his heart, ho went a prisoner to stand 
before Crosar, and, conscious of the value of 
that treasure, and of his own divine mission to 
convey it, but especially assured by a visiion 
from heaven, he knew thrft the storm which 
drove him tip and down the Adriatic could not 
harm him, liis confidence being reasonable and 
wise, because founded on a divine promise, and 
therefore not like the idle vaunt of him who 
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predicted sceuriiy to his vessel because it' 
carried Oflesar and his fortunes*: That Alex- 
andriau ship, the ‘ (Castor and PoUnt/ coming 
from Sjjracmsc and then from Bhegi'am;^ with a 
south wind in a single day to PuteOli, becomes as 
veritable, to one who stands on its ancient mole^ 
•as any of the Italian ei'aft which still saii into 
tliat harbour. 

The modern name is Pozzuoli, and the placc 
lies a few miles to th(i north of NapUfe. ' It ia 
now inucli decayed, but tj’aces of its former 
magaificetice may bo seen iii its various ruins* 
Among those may be particularly noticed the 
Toniplo of Herapis, a quadrilateral structuro with 
a circular temple m the middle ; and an oxtonsivo 
amphitheatre at the back of the mode ru town, 
with vast substructions, chambers and passages " 
being constructed uiidoriicatli the very arena, 
and lighted from above by apertures, intfio upper 
lloor on which the exhibitions took place. The. 
seaport is of Syrian origin, and was of great 
imp(>rtanee ill tlio days of the apostle. It has 
bci ‘11 called tho I/lverpool of -ancient Italy, 
whither Avont tho Acssels from the coast of 
AiVica, laden with corn and other commodities, 
while on its quays, ambassadors and armies 
embarke^hfor their several stations on the Modi- . 
termnean coasts. 

Near to Pozzuoli is Balie, now desolate, but 
crowded Avifli ruins, onco tho most splendid, 
gay, and dissolute of watering-places. . The . 
old Avavc-bcaten mole, of Bomau workmanship, 
still existing in part, is probably tlie ^samo as 
that to which tho ‘ Castor and Pollux ’ would be 
moored on the completion of its voyage. 
JSeventeen piers remain, and crumbling steps 
doAvn into tho water arc there ; and how we 
thought of tho 'scene witnessed on the spot at 
Paul’s landing, as we gathcnnl some of the sea- 
weed, which ;^OAvs luxuriantly, and with 
tenacious roots, on the blocks of the well-ltoowu 
Pozzolaiia. ' . , 

A road anciently ran from the port to the 
great Appian Way, connecting liqum with the|j,,/ 
Boutlieru part of Italy. Wo*cau trace it still, in 
the pavement of lava, through the pass of 
IMonto Barbaro, tho marks of cnariot-wb^ls not 
being yet obliterated. When Paul departed 
along this road to*the imperial Oity, he would 
receive the afiectiouate farewells of the Christian 
brethren who, as we learn fri^ the Acts, had 
greeted his arrival and besought him to tarry 
with them seven days. .Tombs lined the streets 
for some distance outside the walls of the town, 
as was then tho customary ari*augement in' the 
noighbourliood of Eoman towns. 

AtfJapmi, the branch rosflilfrom Puteoli joined * 
the Appiati Way, andtliere the littlo^bahd would 4 
find tnemselves' plunged into the thicker bustl^^ 
of the great thoroughiGwre leading from- ^ 
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disium to the cai^ial. Many a chariot., many 
a palanquin, many a horseman, many a laden 
wain, many a liumble carriage, many a traveller 
on foot, would bo passed . or met, as Paul and 
Imke, and Julian the'oflioor, and the rest of the 
party, wended on their way. 

Prom Capua *tho road runs to Terraciua; 
Anx^r it was called in the time of the apostle. 
It was a l^aUtiful May tnorning when we passed 
through Tnis line of country, and the remem- 
brance of the prospects which came and went, 
as the vdtturino quietly drove us aFong, will 
over live in our imagination. Wo still 8(*e the 
bright' green sides of the valley near St. Agata, 
speckled with olives, and t!ie vines hanging from 
branch to branch like spiders’ webs — and the 
glorious Apennines, on the way to Claeta, white 
as silver, lifting up their heads behind ‘ the 
nearer hills, enclosing orchards of fig-trees, 
and pleasant fields where th(^ dove-colourccl ’ 
steers were ploughing up and down among the 
vines.” The aspect of the country would be 
different when Paul passed' tli rough it. Tt was 
, very ejirly in the spring. The vinos and e]j?)s 
would have a winterly appearance, but the traces 
of spring would be visible in the u illows, aiuoug 
which tiie Liris flows in many silent 'fundings, 
ftom the birthplace of Marius iji the moun- 
tains to the city and the swamps by the sea, 
which the ferocity of his nuiturcr life has ren- 
dered illustrious.” * ^ 

Mbla do Gaeta, the chief haltiiig-placo next 
to Capua, on the I’oad to Terraciiin, is one of the 
most Doautifully situated places on t!u^ face of 
the earth. Never shall we forget fbc vi(?w 
which broke upon us tliore, as opened om’ 
window in the early rnoniing. Thcu’c lay one of 
the fairest and most brightly emhlazomjd leaves 
of that wonderful l^ook of nature, , which our 
heavenly Father has spread oiifc btdbrc his chil- 
dren here on earth, and whi<*h he has taught xis, 
by his holy word, to read with other eyes than 
mere nature or reason can ever give. How 
moble are the forms of the distant mountains to 
the south — of the promontory of (bn^ta to the 
north, with its long lines of white houses— of the 
curved sweep of the shore, constituting together 
one of tho finest bays in the world ; — and how 
gorgeous are the colours of the deep blue water 
and the deep blue sky, and the green gardens of 
orange-trocs, w^asted by the sen-waves, and the 
dusters of golden fruit, all lighttxl up by an 
Italian sun. Cicero had a villa here, his 
Permian villa. Here he' walked and talked 
v«dtli Scipio ; here too he was murdered by a 
man who owed his life to his victim’s eloquence. 
iBioman architecture would adorn thevv spot 

^ • "Life and Epistles of St. Paul,” by Conybeare, 
p, 867. ‘ 


when Paul passed tlirougli it. We cannot 
imagine him ijidillerent to wliat bo. saw. With 
more than an artist’s, more than a poet’s, more 
than a historian’s thought would he look on those 
forms and colours, and on those classical associa- 
tions. AU would be seen in the grand light of 
divine truth ; all would be connected with the 
work of the Creator, and the way of tho Lord of 
providence ; and we feel it to be no unnatural 
picture, when w^e fancy Paul there looking over 
the bay, and rej^eating with deep emotion his 
own sublime words, Of him, and through him, 
and to him are all things, to w^hona-be glory for 
ever/ 

Tho rc)8^ leaves the sea at Gaeta, and Paul 
travelled over the Ooocuban hills, yielding abim- 
dance of vines from their stony soil. The passes 
which wo crossed were deeply interesting, though 
in some parts dreary and solemn ; rendered, 
especially tow’arcls nightfall, additionally so by 
the remembrance of the deeds of violence often 
committed hereabouts, by the brigands who used 
to haunt the region — a race which, though con- 
siderably checked and reduced, is not yet quite 
extjnct, BO that it’ wMuld not be safe travelling 
there, evem in tho present day, w'ere it not for 
the picquets of soldiers that guard the road. 

Eondi, on the Neapolitan frontier, stands in 
the old Appian Way, another point, consequently, 
ill Avhich Ave felt ourselves to bo in com ])any with 
the aposthi. We travelled on, still keeping to 
the ancient road, close to the sea, the mountains 
rising boldly to the. right. The narrow' pass ap- 
proacliing Tcrraeina is famous as tlu^ Btrongliold 
of Fabius Maximus in tho second Punic war, 
Avben he held the dch'Jo against the passage of 
Hannibal. Terracina itself is another of tho 
spots on this road distinguished for its scenery 
and'aswociations, the latter, how'ofer, belonging 
diiefly to a pi'riod* subsequent to the era of the 
apostle. Yet it w’as in his time a great naval 
port; Eomtin na«.d(3u rode there in safety, and 
the rings are still visible to w^hich the sailors 
used to moor their galleys. One of the most 
prominent buildings there at pyesefit is the 
papal palace, the retreat of Pius VI— ojfx object 
w^hich calls up thoughts of the uiarvelious change 
which time and corrtmtion have wrought in the 
nominal church of ^ Christ. Could Paul Lave 
been told, as be entered what are now. the 
dominions, that one, calling himself the succ^j^lar 
of his brother apostle Peter, the Galilean fisher- 
man, would be. sovereign lord of that territory, 
and claim the highest prerogatives of a temporal 
prince— it might w'ell nave staii:l©d him. 

The Pontine Mari^hes begin Boon after w^e leave 
TmTOcina, or Anxur, and they extend for thirty- 
six miles. Their insaluhriousncss and want of 
cultivation- have given them a wide-world cele- 
brity ; and it is certainly very wearisome aiid 
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' fatiguiiigto crosa the tame, dead level road, by the 
side of the canal, except that one keeps thinking, 
every now and then, of. the illustrious traveller 
whoso footsteps wo are endeavouring to help 
oijr readers to trace. At the end of the canm 
occuiTod the little incident recorded by Luke, 
which we shall now halt awhile to notice : So we 
went towards ^Eoine ; and from thence, when the 
brethren heard of us, they came to meet us as far as 
Appii Eorum and the Tliree Taverns, whom, when 
Paul saw, he thanked God and took courage.” 

Tlic revereuco felt for sacred ' scripture is 
often improperly made to influence our notions 
of those who are described to us in its pages, as 
though they were altogether above the walks of 
liunianity . They are looked upon as lifted up to 
a height wliere they have little, if anything, in 
common with ourselves. They are less regarded 
as persons surroiuKled by the usual circum- 
stances of liuiuan life, and as partaking jn the 
anxieties of the human heart, thaii as wonder- 
fdlly gii’ted, honoured individuals, liaviiig very 
cxtraorcliiiary offices to perform in tlic world, and 
extraordinary thoughts and feelings a])o at every- 
thing. Paul and the rest had indeed a miracu- 
lous knowledge of divine truths, hut he and 
they were “men of like passions with ourselves.” 
To dwell upon one side of Iheir characters 
pernicious. No doubt it was tlu‘ almost exclu- 
sive meditaiiou upon the apostle’s superhuman 
cmdowinents, efforts, and honours, whicli bo ea|*ly 
led to the mischievous habit of looking upon 
them, and such as were lilo.^ them, iu tlic light of 
SAINTS — diiiiitiCtlff anxl exclusive! jj so, y^hey M ore 
separated from the rest of the fnithfiil. They 
were exalted into a woiicrci*ful Class, lieverence 
for them grow so as to ahsorli all sympathy with 
them. They came to be worshipped. They were 
no more brethren in Christ. They weroia^icrs, 
lords, mediators. We belie fe that the idolatry 
of the Eoman Catholic church arose -^ery much 
out of this feeling. We belies,' too, that among 
Protestants the feeling, which is the germ of 
that idolatry, may now be found. 

The little story, then, just quoted, is of great 
importance, inasmuch as it reminds us of the 
bonds of brotherhood which binds us and one 
of the greatest of Qnd’s servants together, and 
makes us feel thatp there are deep grounds of 
sympathy between him and ourselves. Por the 
hiystorian’s words convey to us the idea that 
Paul was at the time depressed* His thanking 
God and taking courage imply that he wanted 
encouragement. And it is not an idle specula- 
tion, as will be presently seen, if we endea- 
vour to form som^idea of* what might occasion 
his depression, Ine scenery through which he 
had passed had probably something to do with 
it. The marshiness of the place is very depres- 
sing — the more so to a traveller going to Home, 


from the contrast it exhibits to the glorious 
scenery preceding it. Variegateid . prospects, 
full of hills and valleys and palms and 

aloes, figtrees and pomegranates, nnes and olives, 
oranges and flowers, bordered by the most beau- 
tiful coast scenery, are suddenly exchaiagcd 'for 
a barren level and' a formal canal, enclosed by ‘ 
stunted trees. A contrast, though not exactly 
wdmt exigts now, would be ai)parent in Pahl^ 
days. Appii Porum Avas then a markait-tovvn at 
the extremity of the canal on the side next 
Some, where the mules which dragged the 
packet and other barges were unyoked. It ^<as a 
place of great noise and bustle, though ]iow but 
a solitary posthouse remains. Crowds of tavern- 
keepers and bargemen lived there. Travellers 
in great numbers passed through it. Jt was cus- 
tomary, as we learn from Horace, to traved iu a 
towed barge along the canal at night, wIkju tlu^ 
passengers were exposed to all kiiids of annoy- 
ances, as the satirist has very grajfiiically de- 
scribed. A man might very naturally ieel out 
of spirits, after sueb^a journey, to lind, on reach- 
ing his destination, the noise and uproar of l)is 
jonrne)^ only redoubled. We do not befievo 
the ajiosthi was ahoVe such infliumces. 

.I)ut t^erci were pther things )iKiro inipoi'tant 
to d(•p^e^•s him. UV) say nothing of th(^ ])ruhahle 
oflecis of his disastrous voyage and shipwreck, 
ho was a prisoner going hi chains tolioino ; not 
on a tour of pleasure, or even of busuieas. He 
was travelling anioftg peo])le proud and insohuit, 
full of levity and licentiousness, ^’lu'y were 
flocking ill crowds to and from the Appian Way, 
many going to and returning from the abomin- 
able Baiiv. Tliey added idolatry to sensualism. 
They had borrowed from Greece both its super- 
stition and its vice. If, on Mars’ Hill, Panics 
spirit was moved within him, w'ould it not now 
be moved* williiji liim at iJio sight lie saw in 
solithern Italy ? 8ueh a man in such a place 
would bo like Lot in 8odom. His “ righteous 
soul” would bo “vexed wdthin him.” Might 
there not also come over his mind thoughts of the 
godlessness of that powTT w^iiich was enthroned 
at Home, ami of its impious defianco of tiie just 
Lord of the universe ? Might ho not think ‘of 
this, in connection with the great puzzle of the 
existence of monA evil, a jmzzle often forced 
with peculiar effect on trioiXghtful men in 
travelljTig, when new forms of wiokedness come 
before them ? and would not^“ that which came 
upon him daily, the care of all the churches/' 
weigh heavily on his spirits, as his mind ran 
from one to another of those infant Societies, 
and rested on the blots and blemishes of each ? 
and^might not “some thorn in the flesh, s^me 
messenger of Satan’* sent to buffet him, bo just 
then pricking him ta the quick, and making his 
whole nature smart and tingle ? 
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A ^ Btit onouj^h of theBO conjectures. Our object 
in numerating thorn is this^— to make the reader 
feel that if he^ b<} depressed, whether the cause 
be trivial or important, ho is* now only what 
Paul sometimes was, and that Qod provideth 
comfort for all his servants, as he dig on this 
occasion for his apostle, Paul. The Lord had 
gathered to himself a people at Itome ; they had 
heard of the illustriouB prisoner; some might 
know him personally, all Know him by character. 
^ So with kind and loving hedrts they came forth 
to ineet him. One party came as far as Appn 
Forum, JBlfty-six imlcs from Itome, the other 
tai?!i4)ed at th6 Three Taverns, eight or ten 
mjpbs nOarer the city. We dwell upon it 
with pleasure, because it is so simple and 
natural, and comes home so close to our 
hearts* l)istatiC6 of time as well as place seemed 
annihilated when we were at Ap;pii Porum. 
We were transported at once into the first 
lOOntur/, looking at “ the brethren” as they 
-ewo near the gates, familiar with all the in- 
tridents connected with travelling, talking about 
the minister of Chlxst whom they were expect- 
meet, wondering how lie looked, and 
Mtimpatn^ no little benefit from his wisdom 
Otnd Ipve, for he had come to impart to them 
<k»ejq>iritual gift, to the end that they might 
established/ Wo read in libeodus or Moses* 
^Ihro. Soniothing like that 
he the meeting between Paul and the 
liomo. Paul would ask them of 
y^l&re, and they would relate somewhat of 
history. They wnuld ask him of 
imw^PSl^^and he would relate to them passages 
^perioncb for tiheir edification, ^hus 
erf tied comforted nt Appii Poruin, 
as in Mhtedonia he was cam^sried by the 
of p6m ^ Athens bjr the arrival 


of Timothy. And often still does friendship 
lighten our loads, and lessen our sorrows. 
When depressed, the sight of an old friend is as 
a vision from heaven-. It brings back the light of 
other days, and wo afresh feel w'^ithin the awak- 
ening of a hope of better fellowship beyond the 
gra\e. Nor can we doubt that, in the case of 
the apostle, as it should* be in ours, the soothing 
of earthly friendship led to thoughts of the Un- 
seen Dn luo and E\ erlasting Pnend, who stickcth 
clo'^er than a brollier. 

Joyous was the effect. Paul heard of the 
progress of tho cause of Chmsi in Pome ; ho 
saw living witnesses of tho power of grace; ho 
received anew a conviction of the jiresence of the 
best of friends, and felt assured more than ever of 
tho perjictuity and immortal triumphs of tho 
caufcfe gt his Lord and Master ; and “he thanked 
God, and took ecurage.’* Took courage to 
believe riiat ho who had been with him would 
be with him still tqok courage to go forward to 
a city where bonds and imprisonments awaited 
him; and topk courage to renew his efforts 
for the enlightormicut and recoyeiy of human 
souls: Everything would wear another aspect 
now. His lassitude and depression would be 
dissipated. Tho diminution of fatigue, the more 
hopeftd prospect of the future, the renewed 
elasticity of religious trust, the senSe of a 
brighter light on all the scenery around hiiu,^n 
the fohage which ovorshadowca the road, on 
wide expanse of the plain to ^tho left, on the 
high summit of the Atban mount, aft this and 
more than this is involved in Luke*s sentence, 
“ When Paul sawthebrethrgp, he thanked God, 
and took courage.” ^ 

^ Paul*s arrival in !|tome> and tho associations 
of his history with that most wonderful pf cities, 
wo shaft notice in a future paper. 
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THE PtlLPIT IN THE 
FAMILY. ' 

HEA.TEN A PXiAOE OF BEST. 

•r 

BY DR, TYNO. 

UiOiBB the inviting aspect of a 
place of rest, the Holy Spmt often pre- 
sents the future dwelling of the redeemed 
soul. It is not, however, mere dormancy of 
being-— a merely negative rest. There is occu- 
pation, and duty, and positive pleasure, suited 
to the enlarged capacities and the holy tenden- 
cies of glorified spirits. But a remaining rest is 
tho view of the recoinpencc of reward, which 
contrasts it w ith present i rials ; and which leads 
as, wliilo exercised with them, and groaning 
under their burden, to d?sire to depart and be 
with Christ — as the labourer seeketh tho shadow 
of the evening, that the toil of his work may 
give place to his necessary and wishod-for repose. 
In the world, saj’^s the Lord to^liis disciple<^, ye 
shall have tribulation, but in me yo^shall have 
peace. The apostle comforts the Thessalonians 
in their troubles with this prospect of rest with 
tho Lord Jesus, when ho shall be revealed frbin 
heaven with fewer and ^eat glory. Each 
wearied believer shall ^participate in this rest, 
and unite in the gloiy of tholjord, who, for the 
joy that was set before him, endured tlie cross 
and despised the shame, and is now set dqw n at 
the right hand of the throne of God. • "\V'ithm 
him will be peace, becausS all the power and 
propensities of sin have been annihilated for 
ever. Around him there wflU be peace, for but 
one desire mid feeling shall govern tlie multi- 
tlule of the redeemed, and one master only shall 
they serve and follow. And while no possibility 
of mturo anguish can be presented before Christ 
himself, every soul that is -with Christ shall par- 
take of the same glorious privilege. Ana in 
tips One negatix'B* aspect— a rest from toil and 
gain of being with Christ will bo un- 
speakable. 

But this rest with Christ is not the mere 
freedom ofthe soul from sorrow’* and care. It is the 
pure and spiritual satisfaction and delight which 
the redeemed spirit derive? from the eternal 
possession of a iMvine Saviour. It is the calm 
and confiding eiyoyment of his perfecrionsj^d 
nis glory ; it is the uninterrupted and unenmng 
contemplation of what he is, pxiA of wjbat he 
has done for his people ; ft is the overfiowfog 


delight which the purified mind and the 
heart of the sanctified believer experience, Wflm 
attornment and secure possession df oh 
infinitely precious, long sought for and deim^ 
and in no degree disappointing the expeetatim# 
it has awakened. It is the tnumphant paasc^' 
of thought over unknown scenes and objeeta of 
glory, searching still more^ deeply into tiie vm^ 
searchable riches of grace, as rtwcaled and laid 
up in the only-begotten Son of God. It is the 
unutterable joy of harmony and order, to a soul 
which is alive with the most delicate sensibility 
to the deliglit which thej afford. It is the rest 
of an affectionate child m the wise and uniform 
government of a father’s house. It is the rest 
of an intclligencot now a^eJic — may I not sajy* 
^upcrangelic, in tho experience through which it 
has passed — in tho jiuro and spotless dominion 
of the Most High, all whoso ways are peribet, 
and 'v^hose will is tho highest manifefetafion ci 
wisdom and love. 

Jlow valuable is such a prospect-«4l©W 
precious is such a rest to the true follower* of 
the Lord Jesus ! , Under all his present trials in 
despondency and suffering, this anticipation of 
the excelling glory which is laid up with Ohi^ist, 
will bo of unspealijji^ble importance, and of tho 
greatest practical worth. Wo may consider 
this practical w?^orth under three distinct aspects, 
Mplicahle to tho present circumstances of the 
Christian, arising from the view’'s which have 
been no^ presented. 

^ It is a relcltive rest for the servant of Christ, 
considered as a sufierer from presenf outward 
circumstances. It is a condition ctf poribet ' 
peace in connection with those with whoro^he 
dwells. Are tho membe^ of Christ 
dened with earthly sorrows? Do took 

back to number years which, have gono by,^t»y 
the afBictions and sorrows which haVe 
sively distinguished them ? Have they one^ Md 
wdth Job, ^^I sfeall die in iny nest,’* and yet 
have they lived to say wdth hit& in the sadness 
of subsequent experience, My •flays fly aWay^ 
and I see no good ?” Have anxietieC and dis- 
appointments corroded their pCacC ? •tiave 
bodily pains rack€»d their bonbs, and driven 
sleep fipom their eyes? Do they write Iflie 
memorials of their days with toitrit ? 


preitisdd in 
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^fpiMcture ahall have lostiTtheit^ ^(uaalxmg^w^ 

loolj upon tUdse ;ffhopai; we,lpve, mtbout 
thought pifeaaBijg^da tW' iBmd, .ia|jat 
which Miow tffeem shall ecxih 

^BQW thoin no nior<e;ii*‘Jwl^ipi^^|;'|fe^ shall 
My, “I am 8i<^’’r:^wh^.n6 wfedspection shall 
bi^ to mind ^hes said thoughts, Whose 'whole 
DO'wer is to ihi 3 aMer.:dj^reBsr Eet all the suf- 
fering ine^b^ of dhrijs£.look forward- to this 
retft. Malce it 'to your minds that you are 
in Cferislj tiM 'spimt^ renewing of those 
minds , by , t||d: Holy ' Ghost, and then fix your 
iQpes dp(m'‘tiho peace 'and blessedness which 
(hail; foilb#, vben mortality shall be swallowed 
ap Contrast tho unvarying aspect of 

bhfe blesM^esB with tho tossings of the present 
lieig^estum^ui world. Let the hope which it 
adtei!^^'; teach you, while troubled about many 
tiitUt this inheritance alone is the one 
thi% needftil ; and- that he is tho happy man, 
whofrer and wherevpr ho may be, to whom 
tfeudst is how the hope of glory, abiding within 
bis hfiarf; and for whom he'" will therefore bo 
tfeedterlasting gaimiizi the hour of.hi8 departure... 
you meet with many temporal disappointments 
md embarrassments; — perhaps yonr agitated 
mind lhas often asked, “What shall I -oat? — 
what shall I drink P — ^wherewithal shall I be 
dothedf” Well; he you found in Christ, and 
it will not always be so. With Him is durable 
nehes tmd righteousness. Apd he is rich-7-not 
who layeth up treasure for himself here— but 
who is rich toward God. Ton meet with many 
feioisds who fail you. Like^ajTob, you are ready 
to " My brethren have dealt deceitfully as a 
broda;’’ or with the pnmhet, “ Every brother , 
will utterly supplant, anp every neighbour will 
walk with slanders.” Disappointed successively 
in the characters 0^ men, you are ready to ex- 
claim, “The i^dlyman ceaseth ; ti'uth is perished 
from the ediTO.” Eook forward then with Paul 
bo this better prospect. There is a Priend who 
Loveih Ut all nines. There is a place where all 
^untehSnees wear the habitual expression of 
hi^Uert and affectionate hearts ; wViere none are 
driving 'OT'/bein^' deceived. See that yonr 
and your . Sections are thea?e established, 
iWdt Will not be long before things temporal 
m^-^eld to thines eternal. We cannot pursue 
j^jM^pskticular ap^ca'fcion more minutely. It is 
d^l&ed 'to «hbw;‘ that there is no present out- 
for which the dwelling with Christ 
ddesi 43Ltii;t' famish an' adequate recbmpence in 
e1^|!W^. iseert: ; and thus to encourage the living, 
Bunfeci^ fathers of Christ to endure unto the 
(^dt hope of the glOiw of God. 

' It itr'an'^famol gM'rftnal rest for the helie'ser, 
fitoih .b^' . .i^790«ial conflicts and trials — ^ 
a rtafe piM^ee^ibr hi« Bbiil— eucoui^ him 
»y ihif top© it presents^ to endure with 


I porsoverauco in his present contests 'witK .eiu, 
and in his gro^iih . in lipliiiose and grace. Do 
tVbs© who arp now in Christ find that they 
eanhot do the things that they would? When 
they would do. good, is evil present with them ? 
After all their Olfbrts, and vigilance, and- prayer, 
are unholy passions within tl)om still unsubdued. ? 
Is a rebellious, waudernig heart still beyond 
their power of constraint or control ? Do they 
look back upon a Christian profeo^ibn, and feel 
deeply sad, in^tlie conviction how' far they yet 
are from having attained whati^-they desire' and 
ought to be ? Are they almost ready to con- 
clude, while there is so much within tliem that 
is dark and ^insatistying, they have never been 
inade the children of God? This is doubtless 
the cash wdfch many ; the most truly so, perhaps, 
^th those w^ho are attaining deejper views of the 
claims of Jesus, and of the sinlulness of their 
own hearts. Oh, \vliat joy is presented in tbe 
prospect t>f a rest for the soul in the kingdom 
of tlie Lord ! How^ kappy w ould ,a single day 
now' l)e, sliould it pms without one selfish desire, 
or one sinful passion to raffle the temper, of tho 
mind — without one -wandering purpose to dis- 
triict tliQ heart from entire devotion to God — 
without one sight or sound of. sin abroad to 
wound the soul with, the thought, Wo is me, 
that I am couHtrained to dwell among those w'ho 
are onernies unto peace ! And yet, how faint 
an illustration w'oiild such a day be, of the 
eiorhity provided for the redooined’ soul ! There 
th# heart will be finally cleared, and rescued 
from the staiii and pow'cr of ft’in ! Not one 
turbulent jjassion shiill go with the believer to 
the land ol‘ his iulibritanoe ! Kot one sorrowTul 
recollt'ction of deficiency in duty, or of trans- 
gressiq^n against God. shall mar the perfijetion 
of its ^pifjoymcnt ! Not a temptation shall; be 
preseuteA to draw a® single thought aside from 
God. There is no being with Christ wlio wishes 
anything for the believer hut his. growth in 
holiness and enjoyments ; no one wbp desires, or 
is .able, to provoke him to anything but love itnd 
good w'orks. When the aufferihg xnembers of 
Christ are wearied witli spis^tual contests and^ 
temptations here, let this remaitiing rest bo 
present to their niind^* IVtultitudes htive already 
conquered, and have entered ifito its ’'enjoy ment, : 
And they may also participate in all it 
give. But then they must eiidure with fidelity, ^ 
through every dispeiiBatioiu and contend ^th 
the power of sin with txnfailing perseverance, 
They must be vigilant through every season, 
and hope and quietly tmit for the end proposed. 
Bift how great is the *"®bouragement which is 
offered in ^Christ to this pei^everanc© in our> 
w'arferc ! The Lord Jesiis . is watching ^ 
every event o£\<mr lives. He i^aii^^c^aies 0«b 
hearts, and aces acce|»ts all oixr deaireii; 
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and rriotives for gooA^ve:i;;i aro.iuiabler 

to 'bring them to a anccesafujf actibni Often 
perliaps, while the.woiddi ecoffs and condemns, 
ho can say, It is my beloved soh,,mvwhpm X 
am well pleased. He accepts, though men a6n- 
demn. With this prospect of rest>in our war- 
fare, we are enfeouraged to fight a good fight — 
;^tQ* k€^p the faith— ^to firiieh our course, and to 
lay hold upon the prize of our high calling in 
Christ Jesus ;»aud in the midst of conflict, to 
look forward to the peacefulness of spirit w^hich 
shall come to us from him, ■when we depart to 
be with Christ. 

It is a restofper/k;^ satisfaction in the knowledge 
and enjoyment of God our Savibut ; a state of 
entire peace, in regard to our view of Christ 
and his glorious gospel. Believers are herein 
the posture of the clieriihim over the mercy- 
seat, desiring to look farther into the character, 
and work, and will of the Lord of all. . There is 
vast mj'stery in the revelations of God — mystery 
which is inevitable from the nature of the 
things revealed, and of the beings to whom they 
are revealed. And the man who rejects from- 
his faith in the Bible everything whielt ho can- 
not now undoj’stand, shows an entire ignoi-ance 
of the actual character, and nature of the B(‘ing 
with Avhoui ho has to do. The gospel contaftis 
many mysteries of wusdom, which cannot be 
made intelligible to us now, from ^ our total 
w^ant of capacity to comprehend them. ^lany 
things w’hicli were obscure to the feeble mind 
of childhood, have become quite iutelligiblo<in 
maturer age. ‘Many things which are wholly 
obscure to the natural niind, are made clear and 
open, by the divine toachiiij, to the spiritual 
mind. And in the same way many things 
which wo know not now, wo shall know here- 
after. Tluero will be a fulness of kno^^•le5ge of 
i*evealed trutli, to the man Mth Christ, of which 
we can nowfprm no conception. TherJis also vast 
mystery in. the Provideaco* of God — mystery 
which no human niihd can unravel. And the 
attempt to the wise and perlect scheme 

upon which it 'iuw&hiAe to operate, is utterly vain. 
Those 'mysteriefei,fi|l the mind of an inquiring 
man with xeatles^m^s, and strong desire for the 
hour of explanation. The believer in Jesus 
Iqolis beyofid thif present restless state, to a 
when he shall for, ever enjoy ihe calm and 
aiure rest of perfect satisfaction and knowledge. 
We shall see face to face, what we now see 
through a clouded and often distorting glass. 
We ^all know^ as perfectly as we are know^n, 
what we.axb now able to know only in part. 
We shall see the king in his beauty ,; the beauty 
of his person, the beapty of his charociert 
beauty of his gOYernment, the beauty of his re;* 
dmption; beauty which all his now visible, 
worl^ «yaazdy attempt to illustrate and diqpjlay/ 


Tho aun, the bly, and the but fecl% 

betoken the pcriect ,th^ Sw of 

BflghteouBnestt, tho Ldy of the the of 

Sharon Then he will appeal* xn 

perfect beauty. All that is now obacute will 
^then be made plain Tho veil wMbh neW oOvers 
the excelling glory shall then be rent 
and from it, what resplendent light shaU ah|l^ 
back upon all the mystenes of l^rovideno# 
revelation ’v\ hat peneiratmg beamehilluininiMp 
the deepest recesses of redeeming love ! W&it 
abundant glory shall gather from tho wbola» 
around the thione of God* As if new vorlds 
suns and planets clothed with meridian apleuw 
dour veie instantly called mto being, to fill up 
that winch n as the dark void of midmght before t 
Are our minds here often clouded, soiuetunes 
almost unbelieving? Are our views often con- 
fuRcd and misatibtymg P Let us remember tlie 
far better paii lias not yet been mamlosted to 
.the struggling people of God With laith in 
the truth and ndeiitv of God, let us commit 
secret things to Infli, and by patient contmuance 
jn well-doing, seek for glory, honour, and im« 
moi'tality ; and w^ait, with desire and confidence, 
for the hour wdiicli ho has appointed, for tho 
glorioijs exhibition of things before concealed*:, 
Then, when w^c are glorified with Christ, aha^ 
w^c adore the greatness of his wisdom, aUd^ib * 
witli rapture in the song, “ Great and maiwellous 
aiM thy works, Lord (5od Almighty; jurt and 
true are all thy w^ays, thou King of saints.!^ 


WHEN IS IT TIME TO THINK OE 
ETEBNTTr? 

I WAS much shocked, on lifting the newspapers 
one morning, to see among the deatlis-— “ At his 

ifiotluT’s residi*nci', — street, on tfie 15 th 

instant, Frank ElKot, aged 28 years 

I had first met Mr. Elliot at the country- 
house of his cousin, Mrs. Ellesmere, wdiere I 
had accompanied a party (j( city friends to spend 
a holiday among the green fields and sweet spring 
flowers, lie was the picture of .health aim 
manly beauty, open, generous, intelligent, and / 
.full of life and *spiritB. He seemed equally a 
favourite with young and old ; for his arm was 
as ready to support the jjiged invalid as the 
youthful beauty. The' very children claimed 
their full share of his regards, as he tosse^hsm 
in tho air, and helped them to deck their hats 
with wild flowers. On our way homo in the 
evening every one was loud in his praises ; f 
cbujld not help sighing deeply as I joined. 
them, for I felt he looked that better jMi;! ‘ 
without which all ^rth!s gifts ^d graces 0^ ^ 
wlin, and that the t4ents so richlj beBt0|r«a 
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only employed in of worldly 

^jfcikaures. 

^ 1 bad been f^tanding ^ piazza a 
tnUo before we left, vainly tiymg to reach a 
elnater of rosebuda tiitat twining roiuid 
one of the columnisi, when he eame to my assist- 
ance. The snn was settuag, in more than its 



very beautiful llo gazed 
moment^ and then turning hastily away, ex- 
daidied— ICes, it is rcrySne; but somehow, 
such m stmedt always relninds mo of death, and 
I hate ell darh gloomy subjects.’’ 1 re- 
plied that I thought death was n<‘ither dark nor 
^oomy to those who looked beyond the grave, 
and.aaw with an eye of faith that land of rest 
and peace, too bright for human iboiighi to 
image, and which our Sa\iour had promised 
woiud be the abode of those who loved him. 

Oh, iny dear madam,” was liis response, “ pray 
do n<^ talk about anything so visionary. 1 find 
this world quite beautiful eiiougli for me, and 
have no desire to change it for another ; I ani 
perfectly content. But do no{ loolc so ro-" 
provingiy at me ; I intend, one of these days, to 
become more serious; but there is plenty of 
^im© to think of these grave subjects yet.” I 
was about to say that none of us kiK'w an hen we 
might be oaUod to that unbeeu world, when the 
rest of the party joined us fj'om the parlour, and 
presented luriher conversatioA. 

' I met him several times after tins, but it was 
in company, where he made all around 
by his own kind, joyous disposition, 
lb think that the love wliicli ho besto^^ed 

§ > fi^eply on his fcllow-bciugs, lie denied to his 
aviour and Ood. We shortly after left that 
neighbourhood, and I had hoard nothiim of him 
for many mouths, when I was stalled by seeing 
jliis de^fb in the papers. Our conversation oh 
t)ie piazza recurred to me, and I wondered if lie 
found time, before he was called away, to 
think ,of futurity, aud prepare for his great 
phaitg^. 1 learned o&erw'arck, from his cousin; 
txtuo had been given him, but the warning 
unW«l(ted, and ho passed into eternity with 
heart full of earth's hopes and washes, re- 
jUiiug to believe that his sun w^as setting. 

the account of his last illness in Mrs. 

own 

^ had been from home for some time, and 
t^urn found Frank very ill. He had 
h^^vnelzed wdth h^mprrhage from the lungs 
sultry day, after fatiguing himself with 
Dr. Vamey, an old family 
4!|plkld,r called xli, aud hp said there w^a%no 
ff he WQuld take care ; but !E!rank scarcely 
'Ipuaw the meaning of the w^ord ; he was deter- 
,a« he owd, to enjoy and he no 



Bponer felt a little better than, in spite of his 
mpther^s 'and sister’s prayers, he joined his 
young companions in their usual toiuseinents. 
The consequence was, that the bleeding re- 
turned a second and a third time, and reduced 
him so much that when I saw him he ijfas so 
much altered that I scarcely knew him, and lie 
had befeu close confined to bed for some time. 
On leaving his room, I asked my aunt what tho"" 
doctor thought, and she told between bi‘o- 
ken sobs^ that he considered his ‘case a very 
serious one — there was no saying liow suddenly 
he might bo cut off if the bleeding returned ; 
and he had thought it bis duty, as an old 
friend of tko family, to warn Frank of his 
danger, and point out to liim that he might 
already be trembling on the verge of eternity. 
Anything, however, tliat \vas said to him on this 
subject had only the effect of displeasing him, 
and my poor aunt begged mo to try if I could 
say something to lead him to consider how un- 
certain his life was. T returned to his bedside, 
aud, taking his hand, remarked that I thought he 
w-as looking very ill. He started, and looking 
coldly at me, said, in a •tone of peevishness I hud 
never heard him use before, ‘ To he sure I am 
ill, or I would not he lying here ; but .^ou do 
not think I am dying, do you ?’ I replied, that 
the doctor thought Ins case very serious. ^Oh ! 
my motlw^r has been telling you wdiat he says,’ 
he exclaimed; ^you didn’t say anything about 
tliinking mo so ill^wbeii you w-^ere in before. 
Itte too bad in Dr. Varney ; 'he frightens my 
mother, and comcB to my bed c-nd shakes his 
head, and talks about eternity. I w^ondex he has 
not the sense to see thatT it’s the w'orst thing he 
can do to talk so to a patient.’ I answered, 

‘ He does it because he is a trm friend, my dear 
Frank, raid does not wish to deceive you, as 
perhaps many doctors might do.’ * wellf I 
believe be hieaiis it kindly,’ he responded ; ‘ but 
I am just lu the of tife,. and I believe a 

happier fellow did not exist than I was before I 
took tliis illness. All lifo’p brightest prbi^cts 
w^ero opening up before me; and I will hot 
believe that 1 am to he cut doym thps sa^^eaily. 

I do not think Varney understands ^ 

will not see him again, but w^ill call Kll- 

more;’ 

*^He kept bis word; 1 was beside him w^h^ 
Dr. Fillmore came; oh * a pproa<5hing his b^ 
Frank exclaimed, ^Now, doctor, they fiire all 
wishing to persuade me that I am dying, butit’fe 
all nonsense ; see wliat you oan do for my 
dpar sir, and I will cheerfully pay what^visr 
charge, if you set ine^ oh, my Ject again,.’ 
Fillmore gave no opimon, but I thought $:Qm 
the emijeSsion of his countenance thaS it >ya 0 
not a fevourable one. But, however thatr^j^ht. 
be, f^e new medieines he gave seemed a 
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beneficial effect on hithi a.nd'lie appeSred to 
£ain strength daily. Any attempt at 'seriouQ 
conversation he always laughed off, and I almost 
began to hope that he might yet be spa^d. 
One forenoon (it was Sabbath), about a month 
after Dr. Fillmore’s first visit, on entering his 
bedroom, I found him up, wrapped in a loose 
> dressing-gown, and reclining in an easy chair, 
which was drawn close to the window. His 
mother and sfeter were beside him, and a vase 
of fresh-gathered and brilliant f^utumn flowery 
stood on a little table by his side, while the sun 
was pouring Iiis glad beams through the room, 
Jittt though all looked so bright, something chill 
seemed to strike upon my heart as I looked at 
him ; for the liectic flush on his check was 
equally bright. He held out his hand as i 
entered, saying, * Come, come, Fanny, no more 
long faces, I mel so ifincli better to-day that I 
have been able to rise for the first time ; you see 
I am going to cheat you all yet; it’s not just 
time for me to die. I wonder what Dr. Varney 
will say when he hears I am better ?’ And 
he laiighed gaily. But ^ the joyous tone was 
stopped by a severe fit of coughing. Ho put 
his white cambric handkerchief to his mouth — 
in a few moments it dropped, stained with 
blood, and ho fell back in his chair — dead!-^* 

!l need offer no remark on this sad scene. It 
is but one of a thousand warnings, that we 
know not the day nor the hour, and that the 
present is the onlj/ time God>^ivcs us to prepare 
ibr futurity. ^ 

My reaefers may p(.*rliaps think it is fictitious : 
the 77amGS arc so, but the ^aots ; and though 

it occurred in a land far distant from this, man’s 
}\eart is alike everywhere too r^ady to put 
death far from him, though he secs thoiisands 
falling by his side, cut dowp in youth its well as 
ago. The angel of death passes on^ laying low 
the young sapling as well as the withered oak, 
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JACQUES PI-NETON DE CHAMBEUN. 

jVT. DB Chambi^jjst was a minister of the gospel 
during ihp dreadful persecutions which visited 
the Frotestant churches of France under the 
reign of Louis XtV ; he had a flock first at 
Orange, then at La Haye, and the record ho 
^l^self left of the sufferings he had to endure, 
In pbnsequence of the revocation of the Edict of 
jSTantes, illustrates most strikingly tlm text, 
“ He that trusteth in the Lor<^ mercy shall 
compass hfm a-bout.” We. liAve borrowed a 
few of the following devils from M. do Clmm- 
hrmi’s own 

The city of Orange^ in tbe clepartment of Vau* 
cluse, is ihe chief to^ of a principality which 

Cannes ‘^c ^PJneton^e Chttihbnna.y 

New edition, 1854 


was ahne3tod to France JMbe end of the 

seventeenth century. At that a gtj^ 

nuihber.of Frotestaufts, neigh- 
bouring districts, thought t^y And on 

neutral ground a safe refuge agaShirt thflhferodity 
of the French king’s dragoons. They 
from all quarters within the walls o# Orange^ 
and claimed the protection of William of 
its lawful sovereign. Such a step as thiswaag 
not calculated to mitigate the fanaticism o:^ 
Soman Catholic clergy; imder pretence ^ 
seizing the fiigitive Huguenots, two regiment 
invaded the principality, and immediate moasurM 
were taken to convert the whole population. By 
his learning, his fortune, and Ins influence, M* 
Fincton de Chambrun was the xpost con^icuous 
amongst the ministers of the gospel in Orange j 
Louis XIV anxiously desired to see him apos- 
tatize, thinking tliat if so distinguished a man 
could be led to embrace Eomonism, a largo pro- 
portion at least of his flock would follow hiS 
example. M. de Chambrun’s colleagues had 
been thrown into* j)rison ; he alone was allowed 
roniain at hoiuc on account of ill health. 
During the first seventeen days of their occu- 
pation, the dragoons did not overstep the limits . 
of coitttnou cruelty ; bxit wlien the officers who* 
led them saw that the Frotestants manifestied';: 
no symptoms of conversion, they began to tfainlc 
of the best scheme for bringing their worit to a 
short conclusion. ^ ^ ^ 

All the troops were quartered exclusively 
upon the Frotestants, and the soldiers had no 
sooner taken up their new abode, than shrieks 
of agony w^ere heard from all parts of the' town. 
Tlie'poor sufferers were seen running about the. 
streets, weeping. Now a woman ..cried aloud fpr 
help on behalf of her husband; tll^ dmgooxut; 
wer(5 beating him, or hanging him up in th^ 
ghijiiney by Ilfs feet, or threatening tO ^ 

him. ElseAvhore a husband claimed thei saspe ' 
assistance for his wife. . . CJiildren caUed Out ;; -j 
‘ Help ! help ! they are killing my father! . ^ey 5 
are carrying my mothgr away! They are ' 
thrusting a spit through my brothor^s body!’ 
Here I must stop; the more remembrance of 
such barbarity overwhelms mo with ad* much 
grief, that I canpot go on with the narrative of 
these tragic scenes.’’ * ^ ' 

Amidst the general affliction, M, de Ohairibnm 
never forgot the difficult ssJIT dangerous duties 
he had to perform ; he composed his flock as 
much as he could ; encouraged those whom he 
saw firm in the fritH ; strengthened the wavm*3^^ 
and faithfully warned all that they should 
from the, writh which is to come^” 
eff^^hem which kill the body, but ard"n<%lllfe 
to kill (lie soul.’’; The persecution 
0od to semi to %h^ evangelicfd 
France was, he said^ the just piurishineMpj|;^ 
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lakewarinuess. “ How exclaims bis 

iXk of bis sermons, hove^W© protestecLtp 
'^©Sfis Christ, that wo Would b© stedfast en!W 
death ! How often b^v© we assorted that 
iiieitber tribulation, nor distr©i»,1ior persecution, 
^or famine, nor nakemess, nor petil, nor award 
cotfld separate us from onr blessed communion 
With him ! Only odee did Peter sit down to 
table with himjf to ©At of his flesh and to drink 
of his blo€^« But how often has ho invited us 
to that beuwxfly feast, that we might be more 
closely "uipdied to himself, and that ho might 
make u» in atj things more than conrjtierors ? 
lie ha© nothing to strongtlieu our 

faith^ and we have forgotten to be faithful. We 
Are Witibout oxcueo ; we cannot palliate our 
;^tdlt; All our mercies rise up in judgment 
AgttiiWit us/* 

iPlirough deeper afflictions still M. de Cham- 
brun was soon about to pass. Being confined 
to^ his bed by severe illness, priests, Jesuits, 
bishopB, officers became incessant in their visits, 
and tried every moans they could think of to 
weary him into a promisp of Jihjuration, Then 
Count de Tessd, commander of the garrison, 
attempted a controversial discusbion ; but being 
hittxself defeated, he at last exclaimed, mwl with 
rage, ” ‘It is no use arguing, sir ; you shall obey 
the king, or else" I must execute my orders/ 

* You dare not/ answered I. ‘ How !’ eried^ 
he, drawing near to my bed — ‘ how ! I dare 
ijot?* ‘No, sir/ repeated 1; ‘you dare not 
^execute your orders upon me.* Then, pulling 
aside the bed-clothes, and Bho\\iug my wretched 
body, I said to him : ‘ Look at this corpse, 
sir 5 your generosity and your compassion 
Connor aUoW you to torture it more.’ ‘ Purewell, 
sir,* aix»w©3*ea he, ‘ you have too much eloquence 
for m© ; I shall only repeat, this third time, that 
submisslbii is your best course.” Reflect and 
obOT, or else you shall smart for it.* ** 

' Two hours had not elapsed since M. de Tesse’s 
threat, when forty-two dragoons and four drum- 
mers took possessio^i of M. do Chambri\n*s 
house. They lost no time in displaying the 
aentimenta which actuated them ; andby smoking, 
•©wearing, drinking, in fact, committing evcTy 
lixcess cruelty could suggest, tfiey proved their 
for the conversion oj heretics. Night and 
the chnmmers employed themselves in 
the SStwlid from taking any rest ; 
%bi3Wfe''his wito uniformly evidenced the most ' 
.frust in God, notwithstanding the i 
to which she was constantly exposed 
of tlio soldiers. Nevpr did any con- 
'tTAst more ibreibly that the -Chrbtian, 

1 Wder tfsi§ pJs^ure of* the heaviest trials, tan 
in cIcm' 4!(diimiumpn with, his heavenly 
.Shtwr, #hloh all the efforts of Satan ' 

areninnbl© to disturb. 


The ’ meekness which M, de Chatnbrun had 
Jeamt In the scbodl of Christ ia stamped oi^ 
almost every line of the interesting narrative 
from which the. above faqts are taken. His 
body was well nigh- shattered to pieces, but his 
soul had not been conquered ; we find him con- 
stantly speaking of the king in terms of the 
greatest respect, thanking for their politeness 
those amongst his tormentors whom the sight of 
his pains had softened into sotnetliing like com- 
passion, and sa-ying that sin alone is intolerable. 

Daniel de Oosnac, bishop of Valence, was the 
prelate who had engaged to bring back M. de 
Cliambrun to the communion of the Romaai 
church. Promises of the highest ecclesiastical 
preferment were held out ; 'Louvois was to 
obtain from the king a considerable pension ; “ if 
thou, therefore/' Satan insinuatea, “wilt fall 
down and worship me, all*shaU be tliine/’ Is it 
likely that honourable men of any pairty would 
feel the sliglitest respect for him whom covetous- 
ness led to apostatize ? No ; one of the most 
notorious amongst the persecutors of the Hugue- 
nots had said himself^ “They do not deserve 
much sympathy — those wretches, who have 
sacri fi ced t1 ) eir reli gion to their w orldly interest/ * 
SnfFering, alas ! did what the temptations of 
riches could not accomplish. On one occasion, 
when racked by the most excruciating tortures, 
M. do Chambrun uttered the unfortunate words, 
“ I shall recant." In a minute, the bishop was 
at liis side with a Written recantation, which the 
pastor was expected to sign. But M. do Cos- 
iiac’s triumph proved of very short duration.; at 
the moment of his fal]^.M. de Chambrun pre- 
served all his advantages, and the heartfelt con- 
trition with*^yhich he acknowle^ed it, raised 
diiin far above tho unworthy prelate who wished 
to strike'^a bargain for his soul. 

From prison to prison the half-dying minister 
bore along with him, now, not only all the 
agonies of a compliiatlbn of bodily diseases, but 
the pangs of a restless conscience..,,. His Kps 
had denied his Saviour, and be felt as if ©e 
had lost the favour of God. “Tconfess,** says he, 
“ that I was forsaken by the spirit of consola- 
tion, being often able to exclaim with Job, ‘Let 
the day perish wherein I was bom, and the night 
in which it W'as said, there is a man child con- 
ceived; let that day in which I have simed, be 
darkness; let not God regard it from abov©^ 
neither let the -light shine upon it-* To this % 
added the remainder of the chapter, w hich I pre- 
fer now not to quote. In ordfeer to recall to my 
mind the consolatioiiei^; of my God, I often re- 
peated the words :‘qf th© 77th Psalm, ‘Will the 
Lord cast off for P And will h^ be favoura- 
ble no more P Sm m^cy clean gone for every ^ 
Doth his promise ,&il%P dve^ ^ Alas ! how 

often did I say, iKavC hiercy updn me, O God^ 
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according to thy loviiigkindheB& ; according 
anto the multitude of thy tender mercies, blot* 
out my transgressions'. . . . Cast mo not away 
from thy presence ; and take not thy holy spirit 
from me. Itestore unto me the joy of thy salva- 
tion, and uphold me with thy free 

In the meanwhile the bishop of Valence^ who 
liad in some measure pledged himself for the 
conversion of M. de Ohainbrun, gave way .to the 
most vehenieflt fit of passion when he saw his 
plan defeated and his hopes of truunph at an end. 
His sole anxiety was now to get rid of the obst;-: 
nate mihister ; he raged, gesticulated, and even 
blasphemed. This was onough ; the. Lord had 
determined upon rescuing his servant from Lyons 
where M. dc Chambruu had been transferred 
for ilie purpose of undergoing a surgical opera- 
tion. He managed to escape iufco Switzerland; 
tlicre, with feelings of the deepest contrition, he 
gave before the assembled consistory at Geneva 
an account of the trials he had undorgone, and* 
^vas unanimously restored to his ministerial du- 
ties. Shortly afterwai’ds, Madaiiio de Chainbrun 
iiaving joined him, tlicy^ both proceeded to the* 
JNTetherhmds, where they were received witli the 
'grctitost kindness by the Prince and Princess of 
Orange. - 

“ The wicked worketh a deceitful work.” The 
best coimneut upon that text is to bo read in the 
annals of history. Jf the Protestants sufiered 
by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, they 
were not its only, victims.^ Prance which ap- 
plauded, and gspccially the church which advised 
it, were likewise engulfed in its conseqjiences. j 
The cry of blood and#the tgars of the martyrs 
rose to the eternal seat of the Judge ; and swell- i 
ing the revenge which gatliered over the throne 
and the altar, fell down upon them in tlw-t tom- I 
pest of wrath which dcstr<jyed them b8th. . j 


THE MUMMY WHEAT. 

Among the marvels of the natural world, few things are 
more surprising thaa the fact tliat some seeds are capable 
of retaining the principle of vitality unimpaired for cen- 
turies. Of late years we have had abundant examples of 
grains of com, W'ho^e living germs, after having Iain dor- 
mant during the refolutions of kingdoms, the. change of 
dynasties, the extinction of languages, and the transfer of 
the greit seats of civilization, learning, and commerce, 
-^Jhave germinated and sprouted, and given birth to abuh*- 
daut harvests, whose increase is now feeding the children 
of men in the present generation, Many of ^ese won- 
drous seeds have he^ taken from the mud-lining* of ^the 
mummy cases of llicbes, where they were interred at 
lea^t two tliousandr years ag<v ^ poetical con* 

tl'ibatdrs has thns celebrated the theme in sacred ^ong:**- 

BanoroLT) hoW pleasant to the eye 
Yon wavjng cotli aj^pears ; . - ' 

The slender stalks sWyed to and fro 
I5eneath the golden ears. 


Sttange is the story of ; 

. . That first was jdahtejl 
. How marvellous the witbeir'a 
An hundred-fold” should 

Within a silent tomb it passed 
A lapse of slow, 

Bound 111 i daik 1 gj ptiau’s han^d 
Three thou'-aud years ago 

Pouiliayed upon tlu massne walls 
Might all his deeds be vuwed, 

But none had cvci >et dislnibed 
Ihe awful solitude. 

At length within the sculptiutd cell 
A Bti angel dared to tiead , 

And lo ’ with act lU gums hands, 

He btoU the ancient dead 

Far fiom the goigeous sepulchie 
He bore his pi i/e away, 
lill here on Biitisli ground he laid 
III vcneiable prey 

With careful fingers lu leinovod 
1 he swdfhings one by one 
And ga/ed at last upon thi form 
Of r >pt s sv^ iitliy son 

And stiaight irose the fingrant seent 
» Of spices, oils and I aim, 

And giuuis of corn went rolling dowp 
1 loin off the blackened pilm,— 

Grams that perch inie wcic treasuied up 
In Caiiastifs tunc of deaith : 

Dry as they were, we planted them, 

In hope, beneath the earth. 

The gentle rain of heaven came doVrn, 
And soft refreshing dew ; 

The mummy-wheat their influence Mt, 
Awoke to life, and grew. ^ 

^nd lo ! the springing blades came forth, 
As Wilder, fresh, and green. 

As though the parent grain last year 
Within the ear had been. 

And now the tall and fhigile stcmi 
Us graceful head uproars; 

And see"! within thl! bursting 
The yellow corn appears. 

* ' 

Come hither, ye whose patient hands 
“ Beside all wateW' sow ; 

The lovely crop ye long to view 
In GoMi»a good, time will gfow. 

In faith and hope a mother tniight 
; Her lisping babe to pray ; 

The seed she planted, la Ms heart 
Sprai^g when hU head w^ giny* 

Go forth wHh courage J still yoar brfead 
Upon the waters” east ; \ . 

Tho* vainly son^t ia>r hiany days. 

It ithainye fbtnfd at last. , : , : 
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A PASSAQ& IN THE ADVENTURES OF 
A MISSIONARY COLLECTING BOX. 

a ped in thin paper^ and sent, 
er boxes, to a large missionary 


mitM of other boxes, to a large missionary 

as I vas on the top of the pile, and 
ad to be a crack in my paper-cohering, 
y see and hear all that was going on. 

« . * • l<^fi:rand myself suddenly seized, and my 
tom 00 ^, by a yoon^ lady about ten 
who, after a careful examination—- during which 
fnriilA % was a pretty box, and a nice large box, and 
wb kind me deaifed— took me in her hand, and 
wi^ me to her mamma. 

* Mtoyna/ she exclaimed, < see 1 I have got a mis- 

misslouaiT-bex I Why, my dear child, what could 
i|iisisibss yqu to taxe it? you will never fill it ' 

*^*OyegIyihall,mammal Do not fear*that.* ' 

^ * jSfrNshht put such an idea into your head, Isabella ? 

X never heSird you express yourself as being interested in 
missions/ 

^^^Itahaps not, mamma; but all my school-fallows 
have mlssionaiw-tboxes, and 1 do not wish to be singular.* 
Ae^SayiPf* uahella went to another part of the room, 
vrh^ 0evem benches were filled with her school com- 
I^Aidons* Here I was handed about from one to another, 
^•ottmthues praised and sometimes foAnd fault with ; but 
^optfVord did 1 hear of love to Christ, or compassion 
h^iheiu 

U W AJlOf a iSomewhat lengthy drive, we stopped before 
jl Isito housrsllpated at the entrance of the town, and 
^fctn|(1|jUb IxL h^rhand, Isabella hastened up^stairs to her 
wh^ i was placed upon a book-shelf. 

^ Wliim tsaoRiuSline to bed, I could not help noticing 
Ihlti ifhc ’#08 a vexy short time saying her prayem, and 
that, wk&O idle appmired to be reading the Bible;^her eyes 
were wanderijng a^ut as if she was not thinking of what 
ehe WUf doing. 1 thought this a bad Sign. Not long* 
fitfter she was in bed, the door opened, and a maid ap- 
INSatod, Who, dfteif ascertaining that Isabella was asleep, 
removed the Jtlght, and was abont leaving the room, 
Whtn her eye f3l upon me, and, as many others had 
AbOO^bha tocjkjoae up in her hands and examined me. 
W she read Ihe texts she sighed several times, and I 
' Jik more than one tear fall upon me , for it empeared that 
iwakenod lad remembrances — ^perhaps of ^ys when 
Mp lov^ and served God better; but however, 
pNlW she again placed me on the book-shelf, she slipped 
and then left the room. 

, next morping Isabella carried me down-stairs 

|lfeakfWroomr^(^^ I wme placed upon the table 
every one might see me, and thus be induced 
certainly 1 received a ffreat many contri- 
m sttver and pence : n(nr had 1 any reason to 

for me duidng 
was Sust beginning to hope that 1 had 
chaiaeter, ana that >me really firit 
moiwanxis^ to do thfxn 
hiSdU t believe, when a conversation 

eohool fnepM agtun opened 
S|Q^ iSmlkt pride and Unrvy ilmie werS ’ 


It was then she confessed that her sole motive for 
taking me had been the desire of mortifying Emma 
Hatfield; and when told that the latter had given up 
having a missionary-box, she exclaimed, *How tire- 
some land just when I am sure of beating her ; but, how- 
ever, it will save me the trouble of collecting any more, 
for I shall not go on now.’ 

Nor did she ; for from that time I was entirely 
neglected, and seldom disturbed from my place on the 
book-shelf, except when the housemaid thought proper 
to dust me ; aud sometimes, after she had finished this 
operation, she would dive her hand down to the bottom 
oilier large pocket, and bring up a penny or a halfpenny, 
which she quietly slipped in. 

** At length, I found that I was consigned to a dark 
rlosct, in which 1 cannot at all tell how long I remained 
shut up, with broken playthings and bar^aded dolls 
for my companions. One day, however ; my prison door 
was opened by Isabella, and I observed by her side a 
' little pale-faced girl, with, large blue eyes and fkir 
curling hair. They were come for something which 
they wanted, and I was turned out, with a large heap of 
rubbish, upon the floor. 

What a nice boxT grid Isabella’s little friend, 
whose name was Anna, ’ and there is money in it too : 
is it your’s ? 

“ * Yes,’ said Isabella ; * it’s my missionary box/ 

** * But what a funny place to keep it in, amongst all 
this rubbish ; how came^lt here ?* 

“ ‘ To tell the truth,’ said Isabella, * 1 grew tired of 
collecting for it: nothing is more disagreeable than 
teazing everybody for money.' 

• But why not pay in whatsis here ?’ asked Anna. 

^ We have left oft’ going to missionary meetings,’ re* 
plied Isabella. * Mamma says they are hot and disagree-' 
able, and she is quite out of patience to think that so much 
yet remarn^i to be done before the heathen are converted.'' 

‘ I woiSler if God ever grows tired of vs f ^served 
little Anna, as if thinking aloud : ^ but no, I am sure he 
does not. HiS love and tender mefey is Over all, 'and he 
maketh his sun to shinq On the evil and the good. Oh, 
Isabella, if God does not ‘grow weary of ns, surely we 
ought not to grow weary of trying to do good.’ 

** Isabella only replied by saying, * I have found 
dolly’s hat at last ; so come, Anna, let ns go down-stairs 
and continue our ^lay.’ 

But Anna still held me : and at last she tuoklly 
said, ’ Isabella, as you do not seem to car|» about this 
box, might I have It ? I have long wished for mie, and 
Miss Evelyn has promised to get me one At ihe next 
missionary meeting.* 

** * Oh, you are quite welcome to take that one,’ said 
Isabella : ’ indeed I shall be very glad for you to havST* 
it, money and all, and then you can pay It in with any 
more you may coUeoC 

** UpoU this Anna appeared very pleased, and, 
placing me in nurse’s hm, she begged ber to wrap me up 
m p^r, in order tliat i might be ready to go with 
her in the evening. 

*'Tbe kind oldmuxe mended and brigktimed me up 
go niody that I appeared quite like new ; bui, notwith* 
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THE STORY 01 A GREAT MAN’S LIFE. 

PART V. 

LUTHEB AT WORMS. 

Lxttheb’s next grand conflict was at the ancient 
city of Worms, where he was ordered to appear 
belore an assembly of the enemies of the Re- 
formation. Crowds pressed to see him on his 
entrance into the town. To some he was a 
prodigy of wisdom, while to* others he was a 
monster of imquity; but all were eager to be- 
hold the man who had kmdled such a Are in 
Europe. On the morning following bis arriyal, 
the marshal commanded the reformer to appear 

Ko. IS.—PoBLisinco AvavflT 31 , 1834 . 


at four in the afternoon before tne emperor, 
and the States of ijjie empire. Fpur o’clock 
came, and Luther, conducted by the marshal, 
set out. First walked the herald^ then the 
marshal, and Luther came last. -^Tte throng in 
the streets was liow so great that it was im- 
possible to advance, and they were compelled, ih 
order to roach the town-hall, to lead Luther 
through some private houses and gardens. 
What a scene awaited the reformer in the ante- 
chamber Germans, Italians, French, and 
Spaniards were col]ecte4 together to hear his 
defence of the truth. * An old general, whoae 
head was blanched with a^e and many battleli^ , 

PuicB Ohn PibSiirr. 
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tapped Luther on the shoulder as he entered, 
saying, “ Poor monk ! poor monk ! tlmu art 
going to make a nobler stand than ever 1 made 
in the bloodiest of battles.’’ 

At length the doors opened, and Luther stood 
before the emperor Charles V, and his brother, 
the archduke Ferdinand, six electors, twenty- 
four dukes, thirty archbishops, bishops, and* 
abbots, seven ambassadors, amongst whom was 
one from the court of England, and Francis ; 
in all 204 persons. The poor monk was a 
little agitated at the sight, so that cheering 
indeed was the whisper of a certain prince in 
his ears, “ Fear not them that kill the body.” 
After a moment’s silence, the chancellor of the 
archbishop’ of Treves rose, and said in a low clear 
voice, first in Latin, then in German : “ Martin 
Luther, you are commanded to answer two ques- 
tions : Are those books ” — pointing to twenty 
volumes — “written by you? and, Are you pre- 
pared to retract the opinions you have advanced 
in them P” Lutlier having respectfully acknow- 
ledged himself the author 5f the books, replied : 
“ ] should act imprudently w^erc I to ans\j^er 
\tithout reflection. For this reason I entreat 
your majesty to allow me time, that I may 
answer without offending the word of « (Jod.” 

Luther was then conducted to his hoted, and 
many believed that he would recant ; but they 
little knew the man, or the source of bis 
strength, who thought this^ Luther went to his 
lodgings to pray^ The struggle w^as a sharp one, 
for he was threatened with death, and the cause 
so dear to his heart with danger ; well, therefore, 
might he pray. 

Again Luther stood before rulers ; but God 
was with him ; his countenance w’as serene, and 
he was calm, free, and confident. His prayer 
for strength was answered. After a long and 
energetic speech, the question Vas again pqt to 
the reformer, would he retract ? HU reply 
was decided : “ Unless I am convinoed that 
what, I have written is contrary to God’s 
word, I cannot and^ l will not retract ; for it is un- 
safe for a Christian to speak against his con- 
science. Here I stand; I can do no other. 
May God help me. Amen.” 

i'his was a grand moment for the reformation, 

. and Home trembled. He had -said, “ No” to 
the church, and the empire had already asserted 
the right of GR5f4*ab6ve the right of man. 

The young emperor was puzzled. In his 
address to the assembly on the following day, 
he wrote ; “ A single monk, misled by his folly, 
rises against the faith of Christendom. I am 
about to dismiss the AugUfetine Luther, forbid- 
ding him to cause ‘disorder among the people. 
1 shall then proceed against him and his adher- 
ents as heretics, by excorhmunication, interdict, 
and by ev&‘y means likely to destroy them.” 


This address did not please the diet. Several 
said that the EhiulSi should have received Lu- 
ther’s ashes, as it had already done those of 
Huss ; and many years after Cfharles was heard 
to confess that he made a great ' mistake in 
letting Luther live. 

After some days spent in discussion and con- 
sultation, however, Luther was ordered to leave 
Worms, and not to preach or to write hence- 
forth. After a short stay st Eisenach, his 
childhood’s home, Luther resolved to visit the 
village of Mora, in order to see once more his 
aged grandmother and his uncle Henry Luther. 
The next day he continued his journey, accoYn- 
panied by his brother James; .but as they 
skirted the w'oods of Thuringia, on their way to 
Waltersliausen, near the deserted church of 
Glisbach, a noise was heard, and five horsemen, 
masked and armed, fell on the travellers: Luther 
was pulled from the wagon, a soldier’s cloak 
was thrown round him, and he w as placed on a 
horse. James escaped, and at Waltershausen, 
Wittemberg, and every town and village on the 
road, new^s soon spread that Luther had fallen 
into the hands of hi^ enemies. 

For some time Luther and his captors pur- 
sued the forest path, and as soon as it grew 
‘dark, the guards took a new road. An hour 
before midnight they reached the foot of a 
mountain, wtiich the horses slowly ascended. 
On the summit was an old castle, surrounded 
on all sides but one by the Black Forest that 
covers the mountains of Thuringia. This was 
the fortress of Wartburg. On reaching it, the 
bolts were drawn ba<^, iron bars foil, the gate 
opened, and thfe reformer was a prisoner. He 
was compelled to lay aside his monk’s dress, 
an(}, assume that of a knight ; his hair and his 
beaid*were to grow, and he was to be csalled 
knight ^eorge. ^ 

M^eaniime, the grief of Luther’s friends was 
great. Spring, ^sunimer, autumn passed 
away, and still Luther lay hid* No one knew 
what had become of the champion of truth ; but 
God took care of his own work, and not all the 
plots of men could bring it to nought. 

Knight George lived solitary and unknown ; 
he was allowed to wander freely through the 
fortress, but he might not leave the w^alls. In 
the dark forest of Thuringia he reposed from his 
life of struggle and agitation. Sometimes , his 
soul was at peace, while at other seasons, anxiety 
for the reformation distracted him writh fears. 
But next to his trust in God, Luther’s hopes 
were placed on his faithful friend Melon cthon. 
“ If I perish,” he ^Tote, “you will succeed me, 
as Elisha did Elijah, w-ith a double portion of 
my spirit.” But soon he fell sick. 

He had suffered much at Wdrms, and his 
bodily strength was shaken. His friends a4i 
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Wittemberg were alarmed. They had indeed 
been the means of placing nim inthe Wartburg, 
to save him fromc the certain fete which the 
pope apd the emperor had in store for him. 
llis enemies rejoiced, and were fondly hoping 
that they should hear no more of the Wittem^ 
berg monk, when a multitude of writings, com- 
posed at the Wartburg, told them plainly that 
he was still to be feared. 

Luther’s heaJth still continuing very feeble, 
lie made several excursions in th^ neighbour- 
hood, attended by one of the guards of the 
castle. 

•Once he even resolved to go out on a hunting 
expedition ; but in the midst of the excitement 
and pleasure of the chase, the monk paused. 
“ Is. not this,” he said, “ like the devil sotting on 
his dogs, that is, the bishops, in pursuit of 
souls ?” A young hare was at this moment 
caught, and delighted at tha prospect of liber- 
ating it, he hid it under his cloak, and set it 
dowm in a thicket ; but scarcely had he done so 
before the dogs, having scented it, rushed for- 
ward and killed it, ‘"Ah^popo,” said Luther, 

“ and thou Satan, thus is it ye would destroy 
men’s souls who have been saved from death.” 

Luther’s dearest employment during his re-, 
pose, at this time, was the translation of tne Bible, .j 
The same Grod wdio had led John to Patinos, 
there to write his Revelation, confined Luther 
in the Wartburg, there to translate his word. 

But his sojourn there became at length in- 
supportable ; he felt indignant at the caution of 
his protectors, add one day, about the end of 
November, he secretly left the ^Wartburg, and 
set out for Wittemberg. 

Luther was agjiiu in the wnrld, and on the 
field of battle. <• 

The bible was at last published in German, 
and the reformation, which the pope and em- 
peror had flattemd thei|i selves was confined 
in the town hall at Worm^, dn the day that 
Luther stood there, broke forth wdth fresh 
strength in every part of the country. Priests 
as well as monks began to preach truth, and 
Luther’s wlitings Avere read in cities, toivns, 
aud villages. The art of printing was advancing 
too; and whereas in the year 1513, only 35 
publications had come from the press, principally 
at Wittemberg, in 1623, 183 of the reformer’s 
writings appeared. Persecution, however, was 
not at an end. 

At Brussels, three young Christians died for 
the sake of Christ ; but from their blood a rich 
harvest sprang. “Wherevej a pile is raised,” 
said Erasmus, ‘‘ there heretics are sown.” Luther 
commemorated the death of the young monks in 
a beautiful hymn, and soon throughout Germany 
and the Netherlands these strains awoke an 
enthusiasm for the martjrrs’ faith. 
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“ No, no, their ashes shall not die j 
But borne to every land. 

Where’er their sainted dust shall fall, * 

Up springs a holy band.” ' . ' 

On Sunday, the 19th of October, 1634, 
Luther laid aside his monk’s frock, and in the 
following year he married Catharine Bora, w^o 
had been a nun, but who, with eight other youn^ 
females, left a convent life, from the conTnet^ibS 
that it was not according to God’s will. Kether, 
as Luther called his wife, was « woman of strong 
affections, and made the reformer’s a happy 
and peaceful home. Often, when weary and 
anxious, on account of the many weighty matters 
that pressed upon him, she would cheer the 
grave earnest man W reciting sweet and peaceful 
words from the Bfoly Scriptures, and talking 
hopefully and encouragingly to him. The mar- 
riage of Luther, which made a great stir (for 
you know marriage is forbidden to priests in 
the Roman Catholic church), was fofiowed by 
good results. The iuarriagp of the clergy put 
an end to many crimes ; the reformers became 
medels for their flocks as husbands and fathers, 
and the people rejoiced in the new relation of 
! their ministers. 

Thus gfow the reformation 5 and not in Ger- 
many alone, but in other parts of the continent 
of Europe its principles were spreading. 

You can read the particulars of the progress 
which this great wort made in other books, and 
I must not now add much to the sketch of 
Luther. Erom the little which you have read 
of his character and life, you will perceive that 
he was a bold earnest man, and a lover of truth ; 
but he M(ras not perfect^ His boldness sometimes 
ran into violence; his earnestness into rough- 
ness and coarseness. The graces of the Spirit 
were not, t^rhaps, so evident in him as in his 
friend Melancthon; the duty of meekness aud 
gentleness, of forbearance in love, he too often 
forgot ; but God, who no doubt chose the man 
for the work, blessed his seal iu no common 
manner. . ♦ 

At home, Luther’s character appears to have 
been very Ibvely. He loved little ^ildren. His 
hymns for them in his native language of Ger- 
man, and to which no translation does justice, 
shows how’^ he could enter into childish thoughts. 
And his letters to his own boyspaaswery simple 
and tender. His last hours were full of consola- 
tion. In the midst of great pain, be took com- 
fort in the thought of the great salvation 
wrought by Jesus ; I know,” he said, I shall 
be for ever with him ; no man can pluck me out 
of his hand.” ‘‘Beloved father!” said one to 
him, “Ho you still hold on to Jesus, the Son of 
God, our Saviour and Redeemer ?” “ Oh yes T* 

he said, and that “ Yes ” was the last word of 
the dying reformer, for, turning on his aide, and 

T 2’ 
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folding his hands, he fell asleep in the 
iLord Jesus. 

He was buried at Wittemberg, and at his 
funeral the multitude began to sing the first 
hymn composed by Luther— 

From deep distress I call to thee. 

My God, regard my crying 

but they co\ild not proceed, their voices were 
choked with weeping. He, being dead, yet 
speaketh: To the^^ave of the poor miner’s son 
— ^the humble monk of Wittemberg — crowned 
heads have gone to muse and to admire. Charles 
V, Frederi^ the Great, Peter of Eussia, and 
Napoleon have stood beside it; and his best 
monument — his beautiful translation of the 
Bible— is nowin many a poor German cottage to 
teach the way of salvation. 

Dear young hearts, remember the refqpna- 
tion has left a responsibility on you. Better to 
have died when the Bible was chained to the 
pillar in an imknown tongue, than live in neglect 
of .it now. “ To whom much is given, of them 
will mu^ be required.” * ^ 

The unchaining of the Bible ; the wresting 
the word of God from the priests’ grasp, and 
giving it to the people, is, after all, »<Jtie great 
work of the reformers. When once that was 
done, truth spread like a mighty river ; and oh, 
may you close this little • sketch of our great 
bene&ctor with a humble prftyer to God, that 
you may receive the truth of his word, and may 
be made wise thereby unto salvation. 


HOW TO HBAE A SEEMON WITH 
PEOfiT. 

The following admirable illustration of the mode 
in which the hearing the preached \^brd of God 
should be followed by self-examination 'and 
application, is from the aia^ of one dear to the 
church of Christ — Joseph Williama of Kidder- 
minster. Most rich and profitable is the 
example which it gives. He ^us writes : — 

“ After hearing a discourse by Mr. Bradshaw, 
on tl^ Psalmist’s inquiry and determination, 

‘ ‘Wbom have I in heaven but thee ? and there 
is none upon earth that I desire besides thee 
inquire thou, O my sou^ and inquire with the 
greatest strioteii^ss and impartiabty. This is a 
matter on which depends my present comfort* 
rad everlasting, happmess. ^ To deceive myself* 
in this important concern, is putting the worst 
cheat that is possible on myself. "V^at a 
dread&l surprise must it bo to the soul that 
hath deludea itself with vain hopes, eveji unto 
the hour of its departure hence, to meet a 
frowning (^od, and hear <iihat stunning accent — 
/I knpw you nbt whence you are; depart from 
me!* Therefore, O my soul, search diligently: 


examine well thy evidences. Let conscience 
speak freely. I hope it is rightly informed: 
bribe it not into silence, nor pervert it to give a 
false evidence, either by palliating tby sins and 
corruptions, or magnifying thy good works and 

I dispositions. 

! “ What is my heart set most upon — ^this world, 

or God ? I must not dissemble or deny that a 
care for and delight in my wife and children — a 
care to make the best advantage of my trade, 
and to render my present life easy and pleasant 
— have most of my thoughts. Yet I humbly 
hope, yea, surely in this I may be confident, ]|y 
the ex,peripnce now of twenty-seven years, but 
more remarkably of the last twelve years, that 
the love and favour of God are what I prize 
above all things — ^that to * walk in the light of 
his countenance ’ is the highest felicity I either 
enjoy or hope for, in the present state; and 
to dwell for ever in •his glorious presence is the 
highest of my future hopes and expectations. 
Though my conscience blames me for many 
defects in my obedience, and care to please God ; 
though it reproaches’ mo for many omissions of 
secret duty, and many sad neglects in the per- 
formance of duties of every kind, aU which may 
rustly lead me to call in question the sincerity 
and predominance of my love to God; yet it 
also witnesseth that in general I am more soli- 
citous to please God than any besides him, and 
that I nev^r have such enjoyment of myself as 
when I do the things that please him, nor any 
joy like that which flows irojn a sense of his 
approbation and love. In all my wants, I fly to 
him for supply.; in £tfll my perplexities, I seek 
him for counsel ; in every distress, he is my 
refuge and strength. Under all my pains and 
indispositions of body, my hope, my help is in 
the great Physician. I look unto him as the 
first cause; observe his hand in appointing, 
directing, and limiting ^therf; and endeavour 

I humbly to inquire into the meaning and design 
of them, and ‘ wherefore God coiitendeth with 
me.* In like mtg;iner would I be found eyeing 
the hand of God in every loss, whether in trade, 
or by the death of a child or other ^ar relation. 
When vieived in that light, I may truly say, it 
hath never been very dSScult to submit, how 
severe soever afflictions have been, and what- 
soever their kind. I have found mj faith in 
him, a sense of his love, and a prevailing hope 
that he is my God, a full support under my 
greatest burdens. I have enjoyed a satisfying 
assurance, that if I were stripped of every 
worldly good, I mi^ht possess all in him alone. 
Conscience is my witness that now, in the fulness 
of worldly good thin^, and in the prospect of 
making some considerable provision iot my 
family, I would be found referring my prosperity 
to his blessing on my endeavours. !]^equently 
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my heart is lifted up i|i thankfulness to my 
bountifol benefactor. It is matter of grief to 
me, when I 'tfant the cheering tokens of his 
gracious presence, and the quickening influences 
of his good Spirit ; but when ‘ his love is shed 
abroad in my heart’ (and, blessed be liis name, 
many such delicious repasts he hath indulged 
me with), tllfe sense of it eclipses all the beauties 
and glories of the world in my esteem. I can 
say, with Dr. Watts — 

“ One gracious smile, my God, fsom thee, 

One kind, forgiving word, 

Is more than all the world to me, 

’Twill greater joy afford.” 

Erom all which I caimot but hope hay heart is 
set most upon Q-od. 

‘‘ What is the main design and business of my 
life? Any common spectator, who only sees 
and hears my general conversation, could not 
see reason to conclude that I minded anything 
so much as the profits and pleasures of this life. 
I must confess they have too much of my heart, 
they occupy too much of my time and thouglits ; 
yet methinks I would be^ found living for and 
chiefly intending a nobler end than sensual 
gratifications. I cannot say that my active 
obedience and service, my exercise of self-denM 
and mortification on all proper occasions, do so 
clearly evince as I could wish that the glory of 
God is the main end of my life ; but though the 
evidence be too obscure, I cannot but hope, 
nevertheless, that I have no other end which 
sways so much with me. It is the grief of my 
soul, when 1 reflect on anything I have done to 
displease God, or dishciiour his holy religion. 

‘ My sorrow is stirred ’ v^hen I sometimes 
observe the ignorahcc and wickedness of others, 
and more especially if 1 see the Lord’s cUiy or 
hear the Lord’s name profaned. It is a pleasure 
to me when I have an opportunity of dping good 
to others, and especially to those ‘ of the house- 
hold of faith.’ I thiijk I htiv5 often found that 
1 should be content to be poor, to be despised, 
to sufier the loss of all things, yea, to bo as 
severely tried as Job was, if it were the will of 
God, and that I might have grace equal to my 
day, and a revenue of glory 'might arise to the 
great Author of my being. I find I can freely 
part with my money to feed the poor or to 
ort the interest of the gospel, and bless 
for enabling me ^ to give willingly.’ I have 
not for many years been solicitous for long life, ^ 
but have kept my end much in view, and looked 
upon preparation for death as the great business 
of life ; and, though very, defective, T hope I 
have been sincere therein. Desirous of ^ some 
competent provision for my family, in case I 
should be taken, away from them, yet I am not 
conscious of any great solicitude about it, having 
experienced in myself, my brothers and sisters, 
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that God can and will provide for us, i£ we. be 
found in the way of dutyf but I would be . 
chiefly solicitous to train up my children ‘ iu the 
fear of God — ‘to see Christ formed in them,’ 
and to leave a Divine blessing entailed upon them. 
Eroin all which I would humbly hope that it is, 
the main end and business of my lue to please 
and glorify God. » 

“ And now, which would I rather part with, 

I God or the world ? In this I think I can be 
more clear and certain. Indeed, how I should 
stand ‘ the fiery trial,’ were I called to it, is hai*d 
to say. The thought of it is terrible : but Q^od 
is all sufficient ; and from the experience I have 
had of Divine consolations, I am well assured he 
is able to bear up the fainting spirit under the 
severest torments to which this flesh of mine 
can be exposed. As for giving up a good tre^.e 
rather than a good conscience, or parting with 
riches, honours, pleasures, wife, children, and all 
«ny dearest earthly enjoyments, I humbly hope 
the case is more p^ain; yea, that ‘I can do all 
things through Christ which strengtheneth me.’ 
k desire to ascribe the glory and praise of all 
attainments to the free grace of God in Christ, 
acknowledging that ‘ by the grace of God I am ^ 
what I<&n.’ ” 


THE BEOKEN WHEEL. 

ADAPTER FliOli THE GEEMAN. 

Many a school-house is in the world, and may 
their number ever increase ; but sometimes very 
important lessons are learned in houses not 
intended for a school, and God makes poor 
ignorant people teachers to the rich and wise, 
even at a time when they little expect it. It is 
about such a school-house that we would just 
now speak ^ 

JLt is not long since a splendid carriage was 
seen rolling along a mountain road in the south 
of Germany. Two little boys in rags, and with 
bare feet, ran along by the side of the carriage, 
holding out their hands, begging an alms, 
till at last the window opened, and a trifle was 
thrown to the children, which they gladly picked 
up out of the dust. They consulted wnetheir 
to run home to tl^eir mother, or first to go and 
buy a pennyworth of bread, for they were very 
hungry, /they seemed, howej^^ quite agreed 
that the greatest happiness dfTearth consisted 
in driving in a carnage, and having plenfv to 
eat. 

Poor children ! Little did they know of the 
deceitfulness of riches! In that carriage sate 
the proprietress of a large estate, accoippanied 
by hl^r head stewardess. She was going to the 
magistrate to complain of a servant who had 
been guilty of theft, and to have Aer arrested 
and punished. The window was scarcely shut, 
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the lady resumed her cotitef aation wh^e 
sie had lefk off. 

*‘ Tes, yes, from day to ii&y it is bfecditiing 
is^orte ahd 1;troi*8^ with servants/* she Said, in 
tone of bitterness,, ‘*Siid not only with us in the 
countiy, but also in the town; I have had a 
letter irom ttiy sister in town this tnornlngj and 
she Says good servants will soon be as scarce as 
tiies in Wiiiteri And how much is done to make 
them contfortable 1 The wages are double what 
^hey Used to be* and there is no end of presents ; 
but the more they get, the more they claim. 
li^niaV^Srill be the end of all this P’^ 

The StOWlirdess bowed— it might have been 
inteTJrreted es a token of approbation — she 
intended it is an evidence that she had heard 
the sentiment, and was attending. She was 
hirsdf, poor thing ! a servant. She knew that 
yages and presents would never make servants 
iOve their work or their mistress* but she hod 
not the courage to speak out her sentimeiitsv 
Taking a favourable iutorprqtation of the silence, 
the ludy went on : — 

“ In every sense the servant^-maids are be- 
coming intolerable. Nothing buli love in their 
head, and then they ore no use in the house, 
and to please the young men they dreg^b- beyond 
their means, and have no other resource but to 
steal— the vain idle fools ; and then so impudent. 
There is Eliza, to whom I had given so many 
resents, for indeed she was very useful to me* ; 
ut the impudent girl gave me notice, and left 
the very text quarter atldr I had bought her a 
beautifiu dress, and all because I had given her 
a sharp scolding for something. And there is 

i^tty. It was onlydast Christmas ” 

A crash and an upset put an end to the com- 
pl^t. A wheel was broken, but luckily the 
fall was not severe, and the^ lady* with her 
stewardess got out unhurt. There was aio 
chance of proceeding further for the present, 
and th6 coachman suggested to the ladies the 
propriety of their turning in to an adjoining 
vSlage txll the whesl shoidd he repaired. Had 
the lady been angry at her maid before, she was 
doubly ' So now, for in her mind the poor girl 
iwkt not only guilty of theft, but was also the 
^ Oause of this accidents • 

On entering the village, they observed a 
di^nly dwelling. It was a small -but attractive 
^ith it^Httle garden in front, and the 
mid windows very clean. On opening the 
, dbor, a tidy little peasant woman stood before 
she was neatly dressed, hut evidently 
hmd at/WOrk, and happy that she had some- 
thing td do* With evident sympathy she heard 
thh story ;6f the accident,' and then chfeerily 
^vited the atmmgers to t^ke a seat in her best 
|M»omi the olpyroom she had besides the kitchen, 
some hoiUely refreshment. 


Left to themselves, the strangers had time to 
examiiie the room. Everything was in admirable 
order. Unlike most houses of the class, a fresh 
healthy atmosphere pervaded the apartment. 
The curtains Were snowy white, and the bed 
tidily made up, A blithe little girl of about 
four years was playing in the corner, and at the 
same time watching the cradle of a little 
brother ; but on the first invitation, she came 
and reached out her hand, answering all the 
questions which were put to her. 

By the time they had finished their inspec- 
tion, the woman had returned, and spreading a 
clean cloth^ on the table, laid out some bread 
and butter and milk, begging of them not to 
despise the little she had to offer, for they 
would no doubt be hungry before they reached 
the town. The strangers did not require a 
.iPecond invitation, and were delighted with the 
tact which their hostess displayed in trying to 
make them comfortable. 

“ You don’t belong to this village ?” inquired 
the lady, in a tone considerably milder than it 
had been at first. ^ 

‘‘Oh 3’'es,” replied the liostcBS, ^‘but.I was 
long out af service.” 

„ “At service!” remarked the lacl}^, somewhat 
astonished ; and returning to lier fpriner train 
of thought, she added, “you must have been a 
servant of the old stamp, such as one sees no 
more iiow-a-days.” 

“Indeed, no,” replied the hostess, talq|ig a 
seat, modestly, at a distance, ajid playing with 
the curls of her little girl, “ 1 was foolish and 
giddy enough, bjit Gad led me into a house 
where I learned what it is to be a servant ; 
and to all eternity I shall have reason to thank 
my xiaster and mistress for what they did for 
me.” ^ ^ 

The lady was a little surprised, and asked 
eagerly how her master and mistress had 
managed to earn s\ioh unbounded gratitude 
froiii her. 

“ You see,” said the hostess, “ I was a very 
poor girl. My father had met with an accident, 
and my mother was loft a widow with five 
of us, whom she was obliged to support by her 
own exertions and a little aid from the parish. 
Many a time in winter we could not sleep from 
hunger and cold ; hut my heavenly Father sup- 
ported us in all our wants. 

“My mother is now living with her eldest 
son, and the rest have all houses of their own — 
except oiie, for whom God has made a dwelling 
in the churchyard.. But I was speaking of 
mysejf. After school hours I helped my mother 
as well as I cpuld; but when I had left the 
school for good, there was no more work for me 
among the countiy people. It was just at that 
time that a cousin of my mother’s, who lives in 
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town, invited me to come to town, and promised 
that he would help me to seek for service. 
Good country girls, ne said, were very much in 
demand. I had never been out of my own 
village before, and now I had to walk ten hours 
on foot to reach my mother’s cousin. How I 
sat down and wept on the road when I had lost 
sight of evei^thing that T knew ! And when I 
looked about and saw none but strangers on the 
road, I thoughifc my heart would break. Ah ! 
that was a black day; but late in ^ the evening, 
with bleeding feet, 1 reached my cousin’s house.” 
And she stopped to pass a finger over her eyes, 
for there was something there which required 
even a pocket handkerchief to reinbve, . before 
she could see to go on with her story. 

“ The second day after my arrival I found a 
place. With f!io best of resolutions I entered 
on my work, and gave myself a deal of troublen 
but all would not do. At one time I broke* 
glass or a plate, at another time I did not un- 
derstand my mistress, and did the opposite of 
what she wanted. It w^as natural enough^ for I 
w^as just come from the country, and had never 
seen such work before. iW^aiiy a hard word and 
bitter taunt I heard, and listened to with tears, 
while in my heart 1 thought my mistress unjust ; 
for 1 knew that I had meant it all well, and hatl 
given myself trouble to do my best. When I be.- 
gan to understand my work better, still I could 
not love my mistress. She gave me food and 
wages and many a present, but treated mo 
with* such disdain that I could not feel as if 1 
belonged to the family. A. little daughter in the 
house, however, became^ attached to me. Oh 
liow 1 loved that child for her kindness ! 1 

w^ould have thought no toil too hard so as to 
liave a few minutes to fix her doll and her play- 
things ; but when the parents observed that the 
child sought my society, they forbudg her to 
speak with me, lor, they said, she would learn a 
vulgar pronunciation.” • ® 

‘‘Oh, that was hard!” said the lady, inter- 
rupting her in her story ; “ that w’as hard for 
a girl scarcely more than a child, who still 
required a mother’s love, to be treated so 
coldly in q, strange house, and to be regarded 
aa a menial and ad* a thing without human 
feelings.” 

The stewardess sighed and looked to the 
ground, for she had, in her own experience, 

on the estate at M , seen somethmg very 

similar. 

“ I should, for all that, have been obedient,” 
added the hostess, after a pause, “ for it is writ- 
ten, ‘ Servants^ 6c subject to your masters ipith all 
fedr^ not only to tJie good and gentle^ hut also to the 
frotoard;' but at that time I did not know the 
Bible, and thought it was either a school-book, 
or a book in which they might read who had 
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plenty of time on hand. I seldom went to 
church, for there was always great cooking to 
do on Sunday, and it was seldom that I got 
leave to see my cousin, who was the oi^ly^one to 
speak kindly to me. A servant man, who came 
somejtimes to the house, told me once that I 
was pretty. It was foolish of me to listen to 
him, but his words sounded like somot^ng 
friendly, and I had not for a long time heard 
such sounds. Ah, madam ! sen^ant girls listen 
to the foolish flatteries of young men many a 
time only because they can tl;ms forget their de- 
grading position for a moment. The servant 
man took me once or twice to a dance, and I 
was in a fair way of becoming a vain fool or 
something worse, when my mistress discovered 
what was going on, and dismissed me from her 
service. Had I not had my cousin’s house to 
take shelter in, I should probably have been 
ruined. A hasty dismissal has often, you know, 
m^am, had that, effect. 

^ When I went to my cousin, he listened to 
my story, and then scolded fearfully ; and somo- 
h|)w he was able to set the words so that they 
went through and through me, and I coiild not 
answer him. ‘To go to a dance behind your 
mistressi»’« back! to go about with young men!” 
ho said ; ‘ it was most imprudent. If your 
mistress was hard, you should have been humble 
and patient.’ And I don’t know what all ho 
said. The tears stcyid in my eye, and I had no- 
thing to answer. When my cousin bad done 
scolding, he set put in earnest to look for a new 
place, and the very next day he came to say, 
‘Now there is another place for you, the like of 
which is not in the town again ; if you get 
turned oft’ there, you need not come back to me/ 
I thanked him, and went with a beating heart 
to rny new# situation. 

My new master was teacher in a classical 
school, and had but a small salary ; but the 
mistress knew how to make everything appear 
as clean and tidy and decent as if they had bad 
thousands. Master and mi^ress met me when 
I entered the house, and giving me the hand, 
bade me welcome. I was seated before them, 
and tlio master then began to tell me that first 
of all I must bear, in mind that his house was 
a Christian liouse, and that I must neither say 
nor do anything unworthy or jjpbecoming a 

f erson who fears God. He lilen told me that 
should not think little of my station, but 
should remember that the Most High haa^a^ 
pointed some to be masters and others to be 
servants. My position was that qf servant ; but 
I should hear in mind, tljat if faithful in my 
calling, I might bo 4ssured*of the Divine appro- 
bation. ‘ It is true,’^h 0 added, ‘the proud heart 
will not at all times *bow to the duties of ’onr 
station ; but you must pray to God for wisdom 
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aud for humility. You m^t also hav^ con- j 
fidencc in me, and in my wife^ for wo wish to 
do the best for you and treat you kindly* As 
you are young,* he concluded, ‘you uuiy, when 
you want advide, always aak us, and we will 
treat you as our own child, if you will only fear 
God and do his will.* Thus saying, he gavfe me 
his liand once more, and the mistress did the 
same. 

“I can’t tell how I felt; nobody had ever 
spoken to me in that way before. It m as just 
as if I was in chwch. The big tears stood in 
my eyes, and 1 promised everything, and begged 
they would ohly have a little patience with me, 
and I would do my best. The mistress brought 
me to my own room, and when alone I thought 
over all that had been said; particularly the 
words, that while serving my mistress faithfully 
I was seping the great God, and that I should 
pray diligently. 1 folded my hands and wept 
for joy, while I ashed God to give me a new 
heart. ^ 

“ Shall I tell you the order of that house ? 
When the children were dressed in the morning, 
they all took their scat round the large table, 
and I sat down with them. The master read 
out of the Bible, and prayed, and we jill folded 
our hands ; even the little .Clara, not two years 
old, sab as still as a mouse, though her eyes 
were sometimes turned with a longing look to- 
wards the milk bowl. When prayer ivas over, 
I went to my work brimful of happiness. In 
the evening tnere were prayers again, only that 
the younger children were already gone to bed. 
On Sunday the house was so quiet ; nothing was 
done but what was absolutely necessary, and the 
mistress and I went alternately to cWch, while 
the other staid at home with the children. The 
master often asked me about the sennon 
when I came home, and explained what I did 
not understand. In the afternoon I mig^ht 
either go to my own room, or might sit with the 
children while the mistress read and talked with 
us. In the winter evenings, when the work 
was done, I might %.lso go in with my sewing or 
knitting, and sit beside the mistress, while the 
master sometimes came in and read such beauti- 
ful books about good men and about strange 
countries. * 

“ You may guess how happy I was. I had 
envied my fosiiiw^:, master’s family because they 
did not need to work; but here master and 
mistress were always busy, and they knelt down 
too and prayed with me. I could not under- 
stand how such good people could speak so much 
about their sins. I felt my own, however ; but 
soon I wais led to know am love my Saviour, 
and trust in him as having^ed for mo. Then 
I felt myself more happy than I can describe. I 
felt as if an angel was always at my side, re- 


joicing over me when I did what was right. 
It was a foolish thought, but for all that there 
was some truth in it too,” 

The hostess paused. She had told her story 
with warmth, and evidently dwelt with pleasure 
on that time when she first learned to love Him 
who shed his blood that we might live; who, 
though he was rich, yet for our sakes became 
poor, th^t we by his poverty might be made 
rich. J 

The strangers, too,, remained silent. What 
they had hedrd had evidently made a deep im- 
pression on their minds, and they were carefully 
reflecting over all tliat had been said. 

“I was*onco asked/’ resumed the hostess, 
“ to take a situation as cook in the house of a 
foreign ambassador. My wages were to be three 
times as much as I had in thisshousc. I went 
^o sec the place, looked about me, and refused 
pthe situation. There were a host of servants, 
some of whom the master and mistress scarcely 
knew. They were left entirely to tliemselves, 
and everything was not as it ought to he. I 
thought, what difference would the wages make 
if I should be tempted to leave the good road 
in which I had begun to walk. There was no- 
body in the house to pray with me.” 

♦ At these words the laay looked to the ground. 
She had never prayed with her domestics ; she 
had never sought to improve their hearts ; she 
knew no other means of securing the proper 
discharge of duty than by threats or by presents. 
An arrow had reached her heart. 

“ What need I tell more,’*' concluded the 
hostess. “Ten years I spent in that family, 
and when I at last left? them to go with the man 
who had asked me to be his wile, I wept like a 
child that for the first time is leaving a father’s 
house,# to go out into a strange world.” 

As she concludVid, the coachman entered to 
announce that the carriage was ready. To 
save the lady the^walk, he had driven up to the 
village, and was waiting quite close by the 
house. 

“ Very well, John, I shall come immediately,” 
said the lady, in a most unusually mild tone. 
She rose, ana approaching the hostess, took her 
hand to bid farewell. “iTou do not know, my 
good woman,” she said, “ how thankful I am for 
your story. I hope to see you often, and to 
learn a great deal more from yon.” And the 
stewardess whispered, as she took leave — “ If I 
am not fdr mistaken, the servants on the 
estate will have reason to thank you for this 
day.** 

WTien the lady had reached her carriage, sha^ 
stood a Httle while, as if in doubt what to do ; 
then turning to the coachman, said, “ John, you 
may drive home ; we will not go to the mads- 
trate,** . ” ^ 
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THE PULPIT IN' THE 
PAMILT. 

PEOVIDENOE IN LITTLE THINGS. 

All who regard the Bible as the 
word of God admit that he governs the 
affairs of the world by his providence. Ho 
has power thus to govern;* he formed 
the world by his wisdom ; hoiis a being of in- 
finite knowledge and infinite kindness ; ho has 
made all creatures dependent upon him, and 
he intends to glorify himself in them ; so that^t 
seems likely that he should control their move- 
ments, and have them under his direction. 

To this doctrine the Sermture yields abundant 
evidence. “ The eyes of J chovan are in every 
place, beholding the evil and the good. God 
doeth great things and unsearchable ; marvellous 
things without number. Ho giveth rain upon 
the earth, and sendeth waters upon the fields ; 
to set up on high those that are below, that those 
which mourn may be exalted to safety. He 
disappointeth the devices of the crafty, so that 
their hands cannot perform their enterprise. 
He taketh the wise in their own craftiness ; and 
the counsel of the fro ward is carried headlong. 
He maketh sore, and bindeth up : he woundeth, 
and his hands make ^^hole. The Most High 
livetli for ever and ever; h*is dominion is an 
everlasting dominion, and his kingdom is from 
generation to generation ; and all the inhabitants 
of the earth are reputed as nothing;* and he 
doeth according to his will in tlip army of 
heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth ; 
and none can stay bis hftinft, or say unto him, 
What doest thou?” ‘‘I form the light,” 
says God, “ and create darkness ; I make peace, 
and create evil: I, Jehovah, do all these 
things.” 

Such are a few of the stateraents(^)f Scripture 
oh this subject. The M^ost High cannot be an 
indifferent spectator of what occcurs in the 
world to which he has given being. 

We are apt, however, to regard the provi- 
dence of God chiefly in connectipii with, the 
greater and more strifeing evei^ts or life. If we 
do not think it beneath God to direct the 
minutest affairs, we nevertheless often ikil to 
recognise his hand in those affairs. The earth- 
quake that buries a whole city with its inhabit- 
ants, and the storm which sweeps across a plain 
and destroys the husbandman’s nopes of harvest, 
inake us think of providence ; but who thinks of 


it as the silent and soft shower fertilises the earth, 
or the evening breeze diffuses fragrance through 
the atmosphere. Yet it is there. God 
thundereth marvellously with his voice; great 
things doth he, which we cannot comprehend. 
He saith*to the snow, be thou upon the earth ; 
likewise to the small rain, and to the great rain 
of his strength. Terrible things in righteous- 
ness are done by him. They that dwell in 
the uttermost parts are afraid at his tokens ; he 
makes the out-goings of the morning and 
evening to rejoice. Ho visits th^ eartli and 
waters it. He makes it soft with showers. He 
crowns the year with his goodness, and his 

• paths drop fatness.” 

A few of the /acts recorded in the sacred 
volume furnish illustrations of God’s minute 
%uperintendence and government over human 
afiiiirs. Pliaraoh’s daughter, in going to the 
Nile to bathe, did what she had ol'ten done 
beforoF* It was a little thing, not adapted to 
awaken enquiry, or lead to anything remark- 
able. One morning as she approached the river 
she saw a basket half liid in the sedge; she 
sent her maid to* fetch it. That basket con- 

* tained an infant, whom this incident saved from 
destruction, and placed in the only court where, 
probably, he could have been educated for that 
work which God intended ho should perform. 
The morning walk to bathe in the river issued 
in tlie providing of the individual who was to 
humble the pride -of Egypt ; to rescue God’s 
own people ijjom bondage and oppression; to 
lead them to their destined inheritance, and 
thus to fulfil the promises made to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. 

It was a little thing, that in one of the many 
predatory incursions of the Syrians into the 
land of Israel, a girl should be made prisoner, 
whom the wife of the captain should fancy as a 
servant. The making of such captives was an 
ordinary occurrence ; but an incident , of this 
kind, in one instance, ted to Naaman’s being 
healed of a loathsome disea^])jf Blisha, and to 
his acknowledging, though he had been an 
idolator, that there was “ no God in all thejearth 
but in Israel.” 

* It is instructive to trace the history of the 
deliverance wrought for the Jews, as recorded 
in the book of Esther. Pne night the monarch 
under whom thelJews were captive could not 
sleep. No great ^tter. A ruler over a vast 
empire; containing 120 provinces — people who 
spoke almost every known language, and of very 
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diffident political and religious habita*-^migHt 
bo oxpected sometimes to have a sleepless night* 
But during one of the restless nights of the 
monarch, as he tossed upon his uneasy bed, he 
commanded to bring the book of records of 
the chronicles ; and they were read before the 
king.” A service performed for him by Mordecai, 
which had remained till that moment unre- 
warded, came thus before him. Early next morn- 
ing, his chief vizier having come into tho court, 
was called upon to advise what should b'o done to 
the man whom the king delighted to honour ; 
and he, imagining that tite honour was to be 
done to himself, gave counsel betokening his 
own pride, and falling little short of treason. 
^‘Make haste,” said the king, ‘^and take the 
apparel and the horse, as thou hast said, and do 
evan so to Mordecai, who sitteth at the king’s 

e 'te.** Wlfat a terrible mortification ! Haman 
d come at that early hour to speak to the 
king to hang Mordecai on the gallows that he 
had prepared for him ; but instead of tliis, he 
himself must proclaim Mord&ai tlie man whom 
the king delighted to honour. The sequel if 
well known. The sleepless night of Ahasuerus 
filled the city of Shushan with rejoicing. Instead 
of being cut off, the Jews had light and gladness, 
and joy and honour ; and in every province, and 
in every city, whithersoever the king’s command- 
ment and his decree came, the Jews had joy and 
gladness, a feast and a gOQd day. Did not 
Q-od’.s providence direct that sleepless night of* 
Ahasuerua ? 

The New Testament furnishes illustrations 
equally pertinent. It was by no means a 
remarkable thing that a quarrel should arise 
between Augustus Cfosar and Herod the Great. 
One laid claim to the kingdom of the other. 
Augustus was just tho man to urge ^his claim, 
and Herod to resent it. Hence the decree wept 
forth that a census should be taken of Judea, 
and the people had to repair every one to the 
place where his ancestry belonged. In all this 
there is nothing eairaordinary. But thus it 
came to pass that Joseph, “ who was of the 
house and lineage of David, went up with Mary 
his espoused wife to Bethlehem,” near the time 
when she was to be delivered and to the little 
thing of a jealousy and quarrel between rival 
kings we trace the fulfilment of predictions in 
him who was toTSfr known as' the son of David, 
and who must be bom at Bethlehem of Judea, 
the dlty where David was. 

It was4t little thing again that Paul’s nephew, 
who, per^ps, ^ was not himself a Christian, 
should be let into the secret of a conspiracy 
against his uncle’s life. But in this way Gx)d 
protected his secured to him oppor- 

tunities of making known i^e gospel to those 
that were in Borne also. 


Every-day life furnishes illustrations quite as 
Striking. A sudden shower in the streets of 
London drives a number of persons under a 
covered gateway for shelter. The thing is com- 
mon; but on one occasion, among the persons 
taking shelter, were two men, one resolved by 
the grace of God to try to do good in every 
situation ; the other, prepared by previous exer- 
cises of mind, to receive instruction on matters 
involving his everlasting interests. The two 
men were strangers to each other. The shelter 
which all will need “in the great and terrible 
day of the Lord,” but which many will seek in 
vam, presented a topic on which one might ap- 
propriately speak and the other listen. He did 
listen — was imj^essed — saw in the shelter 
spoken of exactly what he wanted — betook him- 
self, from that time, to the Eedeemcr, and en- 
jjpyed a consciousness of safety and peace. Soon 
afterwards he was called to the ministry, and now 
very usefully preaches the truth which he had 
boon brought in that covered gateway to receive. 
May not this usefulness be traced to the little 
unnoteworthy circurnsianco of a sudden shower 
on a summer’s day? 

In like manner, Mr. Blood, in an account of 
tl)e burning of the Amazon by night at sea, and 
of his own escape, mentions an impression on his 
mind which it wore vain to attempt accounting 
for on any other principle than that the hand of 
God was in it, compelling him to retiro to rest 
without undre^ing. A little thing it w-as ; a 
thing w^hich, but for subsequenli circumstances, 
might not have been noticed ; but a devout and 
thoughtful mind s\^ould^sce, as Mr. Blood does, 
that God’s providence was guiding in even this 
small affair. 

So Mgain, a valued minister of the gospel was 
returning from a missionary tour in the west of 
England, by the railway. During the first half of 
the journey he had^cenpied a seat among gentle- 
men whom he did no*t know, and who did not 
seem inclined to converse. When the train 
stopped for refreshment, he met a friend upon 
the platform who was travelling by the same train, 
and who had occupied a seat alone in another 
carriage. They joined each other for the remain- 
der of the journey. All thi*s involved nothing 
specially worthy of note. Within a few minutes 
of starting, however, an accident occurred to the 
train, dashing in pieces the carriage which the 
minister haddeft, and fatal to a gentleman who had 
taken his vacated seat. Surely it were blindness, 
as well as ingratitude, not to acknowledge the 
hand of God in this matter. Trivial as it may 
seem for frieiids to meet in such a manner, and 
henceforward travel together, in that small thing 
there was evidently that hand under whose 
direction the spheres roll and the sparrows fly* 
|To be continued.! 
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WHAT HAVE WE TO BE THANKFUL 
FOE? ^ 

Fob the food that nourishes our bodies ; the 
clothing that keeps us warm and comfortable 
during winter’s stormy blasts; the bright clean 
homes that are ours ; the glad sunshine that^ 
sheds abroad its cheering influence on nature, 
both animate and inanimate ; the rain that re- 
freshes the thirsty ground, and bids the earth 
bring forth its riches ; the strength that enables 
us to seek the green fields, and breathe the fine 
invigorating air of heaven ; and, above all, for 
that blessed Book that nourishes the soul, 
spreads its benign influence over* our faith 
through life, and prepares us for an eternal 
future ; for all these wc should lift our hearts 
in overflowing thankfulness to our heavenly 
Father. 

“ But these fiVQ only every-day blessings, com- 
mon to thousands !” 

So they are, dear reader; but because the 
bountiful Bestower of all things, in his infinite 
goodness and mercy, showers his benefits upon 
his creatures with a lavi^, and not a niggard 
hand, is that a reason for us to esteeih those gifts 
lightly ? I think not. And as I am just goiM 
to visit a poor woman, if you have time to 
accompany mo, I feel sure you will involuntarily' 
thank God for one of those despised every-day 
blessings ere you have gone many steps from 
her door ; and while wc are on the way, 1 will 
just give you a short outline of her history. 

Mary was brought up respectably, and was 
once in very comfortablg circumstances ; but a 
craving for strong drink — that scourge of society 
— took fast hold of her husband, and he dragged 
her into the depths of poverty, and at» last 
deserted her. She has heard nothing ofliim for 
many years, and does not Itnow wheljier he is 
alive or dead. After he left her she went to 
live with an unmarried siStef, the only relative 
she had in the wide world; and as they were 
' both honest and industrious, they managed to 
gain a livelihood, though a meagre one, and 
kept themselves decent. But at length Mary’s 
health gave way, and for some years now she 
has been close confined to bed, and is dependent 
for her subsistence on tho charity of a few 
benevolent ladies, and a miserable parish pit- 
tance. Her sister’s health is also frail, but she 
still manages to keep herself, by going through 
the country with a little basket containing 
various articles, for w^hich she finds a ready 
sale, as she is well known, and meets with 
general sympathy, from her unwearied efforts to 
support herself, as well as her meek, modest de- 
meanour. You never hear either of them utter 
a complaint ; the words of thanksgiving and 
praise are generally on their lips. 
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But here we are at their abode, and you mufit 
be cautious in ascending this dark rickety stair 
that leads to their garret ; wait till I knock and 
open the door, and you will have a little more 
light. ‘‘ Como in,” says a feeble voice; and we 
enter. The room is clean and tidy, but feiy 
small, and the air is close and unwholesome, and 
makes us feel faint; and though it is a cold, 
bitter, frosty day, the feeble spark of fire that is 
smouldering in the grate might almost literally 
be taken in the hand and do little injury, But 
the sick inmate is lying with the same patient 
smile as usual on her thin, withered face, and 
motions us to a scat by her bed. 

‘‘ How do you feel to-day, Mary ?” we asked 
her. 

“ Wonderfully well, dear lady, and' I’m very 
glad to see you.” , 

Are you able to take any more nourishment 
since I saw you last, Mary P What a nice 
basin of fresh soup you have got beside you! 
t/ial should tempt you to eat a little.” 

“ So it has, ma’am ; I’ve just been taking a 
eVop of it ; Mrs. E. sent it to me ; she is very 
kind to me, and so is every one ; I often wonder 
at it ; but I suppose it is God who puts it into 
their ht>t«rts.” 

Yes, Mary, there is no doubt of that ; every 
good impulse that we feel comes from him ; we 
are but frail, unstable beings without his sup- 
port.” • 

“ True, dear lady ; and I often wonder when 
Aileen (her sister) comes home in the evening 
and tells me about the poor creatures she meets 
in her wanderings, that have scarcely a rag to 
cover them, and haven’t had a bit to break their 
fast tho whole livelong day ; and yet /, who am 
no more, and perhaps less, deserving, have never 
yet wanted breg.d. It seems strange that God 
sbpuld give to me and not to them ?’* 

‘‘ Ah ! Mary, that same question of the in- 
equality of man’s state on earth has puzzled 
much w'iser philosophers than either you or me, 
and it is one tlu5 most learngd cannot solve. But 
even tho little child who studies his Bible, knows 
as well, as the ‘great ones of the earth,’ that4n 
whatever manner God deals with ns hero, it 
will conduce to hi^ glory and our eternal good, 
if we receive it in that meek and humble spirit 
inculcated by our blessed Saviour. And a day 
wi'll dawn, Mary, when the v<^il "tliat now over- 
shadows our eyes will be withdrawn, r.nd we 
shall see the wonderful goodness and inflhite 
wisdom of our heavenly Father displaj ed in the 
most minute circumstances.” 

After a little more conversation, with Mary, 
we take our departure. And I do not think we , 
can havei walked twenty steps from the door, 
and inhaled a breattf of the pure a^osphere, » 
refreshing after the close room we have lexi^ 
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l^fore I hear the kind reader who has accom- 
panied me exclaim : — 

“ Oh ! how thankful I am to be in the fresh 
air again 

Thankful! yes, I was sure it would be so; 
this cool breeze is one of the daily blessings wc 
enjoy, and never think about it ; while that poor 
being we have just left, and whose heart is 
hourly rising in adoring hymns to God for his 
mercies, knows not what it is, save when a 
passing breath fans her fevered brow from a 
broken chink in the window ; and she can only 
dream of the blue skies and waving trees when 
a stray ray of sutishine steals into her dark 
room, and carries her spirit, back with it to days 
when she too had strength of limb to tread the 
green fields. But now she lies close confined to 
aiffi^ed of pain and sickness, unable to move hand 
or foot ; but her Bible is her sunshine. 

One word more before I close this little 
sketch. It strikes me that our exclamations of 
thankfulness are, too often, mere expressions of 
animal enjoyment and conifort. Iney do not 
spring from hearts teeming with gratitude to t^e 
Supreme, or from a just and lively sense of his 
benevolence. To him only the incense of the 
heart is an acceptable ofiering. Bbre/s ^jiay pass 
with our fellow-beings, but it is not so with 
him, to whom thoughts almost unknowm to 
ourselves are clearly visible. 


DISCOVEET OE VESTIGES OF SODOM 
AND GOMOEEAH. 

EART III. 

Those who have read attentively that portion 
of Irby and Mangles’ “Travels’^ which relates 
especially to their Dead Sea observations, will 
perhaps remember that, whcli exp^loring the 
south-eastern coast of the lake, they fell in w^th 
what they deemed an ancient site. Descending 
from Korak, where they had been exposed to 
imminent peril from the fierce hostility and 
sanguinary disposition of its inhabitants, they 
came upon a track not far from the border of 
the sea, which bore evident traces of former 
cultivation and teeming fertility. In the neigh- 
bourhood of this once fruitful region, the travel- 
lers discovered a large number of hewn and 
unhewn stolwgjv strewed over a considerable 
extent of uneven ground, and which were evi- 
dently the fragments of fallen structures. Min- 

f led wdih these relics of antiquity were bricks, 
roken pottery, and pieces of variegated glass. 
This rum-covered spot, they remarked in their 
narrative, *^niay possibly be the site o| the 
ancient Zoor.” 

The conjecture thus looEety hazarded at once 
found currency and credit. The true locality of 


Lot’s asylum during the storm of vengeance 
that devastated the Pontapolis, seems to have 
been regarded as fixed, as the maps of the last 
thirty years will generally show. Nearly all 
succeeding travellers and writers on the subject 
have blindly followed the uncertain leadership 
of Messrs. Irby and Mangles, not even excepting 
the intelligent and astute Dr. Eobinson. Indeed, 
the latter traveller is the only one, in recent 
times, with whom we are acquainted, who has 
considered it necessary to adduce any proofs or 
arguments iii support of an opinion so gra- 
tuitously formed and confidently proclaimed. 
Those proofs we have examined, but they have 
been totally insufficient to carry conviction to 
our mind. " That ruins of great antiquity are 
extant on the spot indicated, is clearly manifest ; 
but that they are the remains of the Zoar of tlie 
Bible is by no means satisfactorily proven. Their 
great distance from the presumed position of 
the neighbour-city,* Sodom, always seemed a 
fatal objection to the theory; and the recent 
discovery of ancient ruins on the opposite side 
of the lake, within an easy distance of the 
metropolitan city, from which it is separated by 
a beautiful^plaiu, has given a finishing blow' to 
thq untenable hypothesis under notice. 

' As De Saulcy has been mainly instrumental in 
stripping these primitive relics, if not of a 
local habitation,” yet certainly of a “name,” 
and of all the exciting associations with w hicli 
for so many years they have been invested, wc 
naturally look to him to fill the void in our 
knowledge thus suddenly created. If the tra- 
veller, in gazing upon^|;hese hoary memorials of 
past human history, may no longer gratify the 
curiosity, and indulge in the solemn reflections, 
insp^ed by the belief that he is contemplating 
the id(?jLitical spot consecrated by the feet of the 
angels who hastenbd the fugitives to S refuge 
from the roaring storm of Divine displeasure, 
then he is entitled to ask. for an identification in 
exchange for the one of wkich he has boon de- 
prived. This De Saulcy undertakes to give,* 
and, in our opinion, with considerable shoAv of 
reason. The description of the extensive ruins 
which he met with, as given in his itinerary, 
would possess but little interest for the general 
reader ; but the following |)as8age, in which ho 
sums up the results of his important discoveries, 
and adduces arguments in support of his opinion 
th^t the ruins in question are the vestiges of 
Zeboim, is worthy of quotation : — 

“I have mentioned, in my itinerary, the 
ruins, beginning at the Tal^ia-'Sebaan, and ex- 
tending over several tonsecutive ranges of high 
flat country, situated at the foot of the moun- 
tains of Moab, and from the mouth of the Ouad- 
ed-Draa, os far as the shores of the Dead Sea : 

I distinctly recognise in these stupendous ruins, 
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the remains of the .Zeboim that perished in the j 
commoif catastrophe of the Pentapolis. A town | 
so considerable, and the existence of which is 
attested by the mins in question, cannot possibly 
have existed, unobseroed^ through the centuries 
whose detailed history has been handed down to 
us. Several terrific craters — three, at least — 
surround the site which I lay down for Zeboim, 
and they must have accomplished, instanta- 
neously, the destruction of this guilty city : the 
explosions proceeding from three directions at 
the same time must have reduced it to atoms at 
once. 

“There is nothing, absolutely nothing, to 
prove that all the doomed cities w8re situated 
on the same western shore of the Dead Sea. 
There is, on the contrary, a strong presumptive 
evidence in favour of the opinion, which I think 
myself bound to set forth, that one, at least, of 
the cities of the Pentapolis must have been on 
the eastern shore. Alter 'the catastrophe was 
once accomplished, why should Lot have gone 
up into the mountain above Zoar, instead of 
taking refuge on the eastern shore, which ought 
to have appeared to him*a much safer retreat, 
if the terrible chastisement had not spread over 
that shore likewise ? Can it be argued, th§t it 
was not inhabited ? This seems very unlikely, 
for there was no reason why the shore after- 
wards inhabited by the Moabitic people should 
not have been quite as fertile as the remainder 
of the plain. We also know, positively, that 
the Emims inhabited that country, and it is 
very probable 1;hat Zeboim was a city of the 
Emims. ^ 

“Neither Lot nor his daughters, who had 
Jong dwelt in Sodom, could be. ignorant of 
the existence of a numerous population on 
the opposite shore, and the daughter^ of the 
patriarch would not have iJelieved iij the total 
destruction of the human species if the scourge, 
which had driven them frofti Sodom, had not 
likewise fallen, under their own eyes, upon the 
shore opposite to that where they had sought 
a refuge. Besides, the injunction of the angels, 
who summoned the patriarch to fly from So- 
dom, was most formal : “ Look not behind thee, 
neither stay thou in all the plain : escape to the 
mountain, lest thdu be consumed.* Such is 
their expression ; consequently, the whole plain 
was threatened, and was about to bo mined. 
Nobody can possibly imagine that the eastern 
part of the plain should have escaped the general 
catastrophe* 

“Everything duly considered, cities must 
and could have existed ^at the foot of the 
mountains of Moab; and there is nothing to 
hinder us from believing that one of the cities 
of the Pentapolis did exist in this place. Con- 
sequently, smee I find in this very region a 


stupendous town criished into ruins by the 
craters of volcanic eruptions surrounding it, and 
art of which is, to this very day, called S.ebfian, 
cannot hesitate to recognise in it tbe ^boim 
of the Scriptures, and I do so with still greater 
conviction from this circumstance, that these 
rums, besides being similar to those of Sodom, 
caJinot possibly be identified with any city of 
ancient tifpes. Besides, were objections to be 
made as to admitting any one of the cities of the 
Pentapolis on the eastern shore of the Dead Sea, 
it would be giving, at once, a death-blow to the 
presumptions upon which Irby and Mangles, in 
the fii«t instance, then Eobinson and other 
travellers after them, have tried to establish, 
that the mins rituated in the proximity of the 
peninsula of El-Mezraath are those of Zoar. 
Let us repeat again, that Sodom could not** be 
much more than half a league distant from Zoar, 
and, in that case, Sodom, according to these 
•learned travellers,' should have been necessarily 
situated likewise gn the eastern shore of the 
Dead Sea; whether this sea existed before or 
Mot — a circumstance which cannot alter the case, 
as, at all events, the horizontal distances must 
have remained the same. 

“luttionclusion, I hope I may be allowed to 
make use of the same privilege as that exercised 
by these gentlemen, in fixing Zeboim on the site 
oi’ the Kharbet-Sebaan, with a safer foundation 
than they had when they arbitrarily laid down 
Zoar at this point, without being able to produce 
a single text, or a single traditional report, to 
sanction their bypotbesis.*’ 

Leaving this deeply interesting spot, let us^ 
pass on in quest of the remains of Q-omorrah, of 
which the same indefatigable explorer was, we 
believe, the first to attempt the identification. 
In order re^-ch the locality assigned to this 
sQpond city of the Pentapolis, we must sweep 
round the southern end of the lake, and pass 
along the entire western coast, until we reach a 
position at the northern end analogous to that 
occupied by Sodom at th% southern extremity 
of the sea. In taking this journey, a distance 
of seventy or eighty miles has to be traversed, 
through one of the most desolate regions on the 
face of the easth — a land which God has 
obviously cursed. It was not until tow’ards the 
close of M. de Saulcy’s sojourn m the shores of 
the Dead Sea, that he succedflea in discoveriiig 
what he believes to be the remains of Gomoirah. 
His attention was then more especially drawn 
to the subject by the circumstance of his casually 
falling in with some extensive and massive 
ruins, which bore the ,, local designatiop of., 
Gomnran. The similarity of this name to 
I Gomorrali at once struck him, and led to a 
I careful exploration ^ of the locality, which, it 
I appears, was one seldom or ever visited by 
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travellers, being remote from the oustomi^ 
routes puTBued by them. The imins in question 
are! scattered over aU area of about four "miles, 
forming, in De Saulcy’s opinion, the skeleton of 
a\ largo city and its suburbs, and, judging from 
the rude and ponderous character of the relics, 
obviously belonging to a \ ery remote age. From 
the embrowned and time-crumbled debris aboutid- 
ing in this region, some memorials gf the past 
stood forth with special proiuinence. Among 
these were a ditch of ' great extent, lined with 
stones ; , mounds, strewed with the rubbish of 
fidlen habitations ; avenues of upright stones ; 
the foundations of numerous buildings, and the 
outlines of an immense structure, consisting of 
a large number of pavilions, the* ground-plan of 
which could bo distinctly made out, upon care- 
ful examination. 

On the identity of these ruins with Gomorrah, 
their enterprising discoverer has the following 
remarks; — “From the head of Ouad-Goum-^ 
ran, the extensive ruins which we have found on 
our way bear the name of ^.Kharbet-Goumran, 
oi^ Oumran. Let us begin by pointing out the 
very strange, if merely fortuitous, analogy 
between this name and that of the Gomorrah 
-destroyed by fire from heaven, along vvth So- 
dom and the other condemned cities. My own 
conviction is, without the slightest hesitation, 
that the ruins called by the Arabs Kharbet- 
el-Yahoud, Kharbet-Fechkhab, and Kharbet- 
Goumran, which form a continuous mass, 
extending, without interruption, over a space of 
more than six thousand yards, are in real i tv 
ithe ruins of the scriptural Gomorrah. If this 
point is disputed — a controversy . for which I 
am fully prepared, I beg my gainsayers will be 
so obli^ng as to tell me wnat city, unless it be 
one contemporaneous with Goporrah, if not 
Gomorrah itself, can have existed on the shoire 
of the Dead Sea, at a more recent period, 
without its possible to find the slightest 

notice of it, in. either the sacred or profane 
. writings ? Until th^y can give me better infor- 
mation respecting tlhese ruins, which are un- 
questionably of some importance, since they 
. cover a space of about four English miles, I must 
resolutely maintain my ow n opinion, and reply 
to my opponents: There are the ruins of 
Gomorrah ; go and verify them on the spot, if 
yqp think it ^ssible to maintain a difierent 
<jpmion from that wdiich I now set forth.” 

Tte only remaining city of the Pentapolis to 
be accoiuited for is Admah. The site of this 
place has been fixed a little to thb south-west of 
Sodom ; but aa no vestiges were discovered, and 
as the only authority pleaded by De Saulcj is 
the loc>al tradition oi the Arabs, we do not feel 
that much reli^ce can he” placed upon this 
supposed identification. 


THE DANGBE OF DELAY- 

The Bjble says, ** Behold now is the accepted 
time, behold now is the day of salvation,” 2 
Cor. vi. 2. It is, however, 'a painful fact, that 
although nothing is more uncertain than life, 
men are continually putting ofi’ the claims of the 
soul until “ a more convenient season.’* The 
sad experience of many has been that the great 
work has .been neglected, until Iftiere is no time 
for repentance, and they know the solemn import 
of the words of Jeremiah, viii. 20 : “ The harvest 
is past, tlie summer is ended, and we are not 
saved.” But to show the reader the extreme 
folly of tritiing with the claims of the gospel, 
and the awful danger of delay, his serious atten- 
tion is requested to the following fact, taken from 
the life of Alexander Paterson, the missionary of 
Kilmany. 

Among the persons visited by Mr. Paterson w^^as 
a female, comlbrtable in circumstances, but wnth 
no time, as she thought, to spare for her soul. 
When visiting the district in which she lived, 
he always called, but ^lever got admittance. 

One day, after he had spoken to her very 
solemnly at the door, wrarning her of the* danger 
of 4}^ng without Christ, he was going up-stairs 
to visit another family, when she came out and 
cried after him, “ Oh ! be sure and not be long 
in coming back again, for I do wish to see you.” 
In a few days he called. 

“ I’m sorry,” she said, the moihent she 
opened the door, “ 1 have no timp to receive you 
to-day ; I’ve a friend come from LoiiddU, and 
I’ve to go out with hiuu” 

“ Well, you will have time to die, whetlier 
you’re prepared or not j so you’ve no time just 
now 8” 

“ No not to day.” 

“ Well,, let me say this to you, in case you 
and I never meet a^ain — ‘ Behold, now is the 
accepted time, now is the day of salvation.’ 

‘ To-day, if you will hear his voiee, harden not 
your heart.’ ‘ Turn at iny reproof, and I wall 
pour out my Spirit upon you, and make known 
my words unto you but observe what follows : 

‘ But because I called, and ye refused ; I 
stretched out my arms, and ypu would not regard 
me; you set at nought all my counsels, and. 
would none of my reproofs ; I also will laugh at 
your calamity and mock when your fear comoth.’ 
Oh ! think of these things, lest I never see you 
again.” She thanked him, and he went away. 

That night she and her brother W'^ent to the 
theatre ; she “ took ill” while she was in it — she 
came home — grew worse— and was in eternity 
by five o’clock next morning. 

“ The thing,” said Mr. Paterson, “so impressed 
me, that I resolved, if Gpd spared me, to labour, 
by his grace, more diligently than ever.” 
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f lN laying before our readers an epitome of tlie 
religions intelligence of the month, it is not 
our intention to attempt a perfect chronicle of 
the movements of religious societies or indivi- 
duals ; as our limits will make it necessary to 
select those which seem most deserving of at- 
tention, and as we shall have ^ look beyond 
the range of these direct operations to those 
movements in the moral world which seem to 
bear some important relation to the emancipa- 
tion of minds from the fetters of error and 
superstition, and to the coming of that day when all the 
earth shall see the glory of the Lord. 

The month of .fuly opened with the formation of a 
society for the purpo|e aiding missions in Western 
Asia, the object of which i^s to sustain the devoted mis- 
sionai-ies who are carrying forward their labours among 
the people of European Turkey, in Asia Minor, Syria and 
Mesopotamia, Armenia, and Kurdistan. This large field 
has been selected by our American brethren, and instead 
of sending the missionaries of any of our societies into 
the scenes which others have entered, it is the object of 
the new society to co-operate by assisting them with 
funds. At the interesting meeting to which we refer, it 
was stated that there are little bands of Protestants scat- 
tered througbout the Turkish empire, and that the small 
churches lately planted are calling for pastors and 
teachers. now full permission to circulate the 

Holy Scriptures and preach the gospel among the Christian 
sects in Turkey, and they enjoy religious liberty. 

From the sketcR given of the field of missionary effort 
among the Jews and nominal Christians, it appears that 
in European Turkey, in E^pt and Palestine, in Syria, 
Asia Minor, Armenia, Assyria, and Kurdistan, at Naza- 
reth and Nablous, the evangelical movement is spreading 
rapidly under the agents of the Church Mis^onary 
Society and of Pishop Gobat. The Syrian Mission of 
the American Board occupies Sid^n, Haslierya, on Mount 
llermon, Ahaih, and Bhandoon, in Lebanon, TripoU, and 


Aleppo. The .movement at Sidou is very marked, and 
has extended, not only to the lieijhbouring villages, but 
to Tyre, Akka, and Haipha. Much has been done by 
this mission through the translations and the press. The 
number of Americans connected wdth the Syrian mission 
is twelve, of whom two are physicians, besides a printer, 
four native preachers, and one native helper. The Arme- 
nian mission of tlie American Board has for its principal 
stations Aintab (on the frontier of the ancient Cilicia), 
Caesarea (in the aixci^t Cappadocia), Smyrna, Tocat, 
Marsovan, Arabkir, Erzeroom (the ancient capital of 
Armenia), Trebizond, and Constantinople. Among the 
out-stations is Kessab, on Mount Casius in North Syria, 
where three or four years ago there were no professed 
Protestants, but there are. now some hundreds, entirely 
the fruit of native agency. Among other out-stations are 
'^Adrianople, Broosa, ’3'hyatyra, and Oorfa (Ur of the 
Chaldees). Twelve foreign missionaries, one of whom 
is a physician, six native pi^achers, and twenty-four 
native helpers are the only evangelicial labourers in Asia 
Minor and Armenia. At Constantinople there are six 
missionaries, four natiye preachers and six assistants. 
The Assyrian mission of the Board has two statioTis, 
Mosul and Diarbekr, at both of which there are nume- 


rous inquirers even among the Moslems* Conneefed 
with these stations are five missioitariesi, one of whom 
is a piprsician, and tliree native helpers. The Nestorian 
mission has also two stations, Ooroomiah, in ,the val- 
ley so called, and Gawar, in the Koprdiah* ihouhlaihs. 
There are eight missionaries, one a physician, a printer, 
eleven native preachers, and twelve native helpers. 
The whole Bible is now translated into the spoken toiigue 
of the people. The whole field occupied by the Western 
Asia Missions of the American Board extends from Con- 
stantinople to Mosul, and from the Caucasus and Ararat 
to Lebanon. The total number of missionat^y labourCfs 
in these countries, male and female, American and 
native, is 136, a number wholly inadequate to the neces- 
sities of tlie case. 200 places are known to contain 
Protestants, in 50 of which there are stated congrega- 
tions and 100 bible classes. Bibles, books, and tracts 
have been circulated during 20 years by the Ameri- 
can mission to the extent of 109 million pages. 450 
books and tracts have issued from their presses, and 250 
more from other missionary presses in the Levant, 
making in all 700, chiefly in Armenian* Armeno-Turkish, 
Arabic, and Greek, also in Gruco-Turkish, Hebrew- 
Spanish, Italian, Bulgarian, &c. The Turkish, is the 
language spoken by most, but the written languages 
^ vary. The Bible is becoming the statute-book, and is 
eagerly read in what were once biblc*lands. At Smyrna 
and Thyatyra there aib evangelical communities. Nine- 
teen churches have been formed in connection with the 
fhissions of the American Board in Turkey. Native 
agency has been much prospered, hence the value of the 
training institurion for young men at Bebek, near Con- 
stantinojiie. Tne theological students have shown much 
missionary zeal. The female ^seminary at Hasskerry 
near Constantinople, was never more prosperous ; though 
in the stronghold of the Armenians, its numbers aud 
influence are increasing. 

While thus, so nea^ the seat of war in the East, the 
Anglo-Saxon unites with the Anglo-American to diffuse 
the blessings of the gospel of peace, we have the pleaeiye 
of observing that the presence of the British fleet in the 
Baltic is the occasion for circulating the word of God 
among the inhabitants of the sea-coast Captain Otter, of 
H.M.S. Alhan^ writing from on board his vessel, says: — 

“ I have great pleasure in telling you that the grant of 
Bibles your society was kind enough to make me has 
l>een very useful, more particularly those in the Swedish 
language, which Is spoken in the greater part of the 
Baltic. The greater part of the inhabitants of the sea- 
effest of Finland speak it ; and as every man and child I 
have met can read, the tracts and Bibles have been dis- 
pensed, I trust, with good hopes of m#ch profit being 
derived from them. The Finlanders 1 have found to be 
a very interesting people, quite inoffensive and intelligent. 

I had nineteen of them on board several days, being the 
crew of two prizes I took in the Kategat., They could 
all read Swedish, and most of them write. Three or four 
spoke Finnish, and about the same number Russian. One 
man could spealt four languages, and several of them 
three. Many of them were provided with psalm and 
hymn hooks, but very few with Testaments or Bibles. 
Their religion is Lutheran, and tjieywhave a service on 
board amongst themsel ves, which consists chiefly in sing- 
ing or chanting, in a sweet but monotonous tone, several 
of their hj^mns. They appeared to appreciate ^very 
much the Bibles I gave them iu the name of the society ; 
but they could not understand how a number of people, 
in a distant land, should be so disinterested as to go to 
the expense and trouble of sending thetn books. 

** the inlands of Aland, Swedish is also spoken, and aa 
this will probably be onq of the first places attacked,^ 
opportunities may occur of giving Bibles to them. Shouts" 
the society, therefore, concur, I shall be glad to tsdie 
charge of some more Swedish Bibles and Testaments, and " 
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ite of Slake to oiker,^^ 

|ii^ liaTV the opjKurtoysty of do^ 6o.*’ 

Bpeakuig x>f thediikribatioft of the sacred l^eiip^ 
^ moBt notice , the JboiteMt^ 4id^ that in the 
Ui^iiison in Fane^* Frussia^ wHere ei^t hundred indl- 
IdDuua are confined, three hundred of tnem. hare become 
^^iliiessed of the wprd of God, for inrhich they have paid 
ildt a silver gros^eht or le. M, each. This money 

S ey obtained by the prodtme of their labour, being at 
e rate 4if one penny for* evnry ten ells of fustian they 
ftake ; heing over^^rk filter they have produced 
bek^ eUk aa im tai^ of each day. 

The hUsaioimry Society has just published a 

otoat dnteroajfog etatentent respecting the island of 
w si^e of the murder of their devoted 
ijiietonatyf the Rev. John Williams. We give the state- 
id^ ili im jahguage of Captain Morgan, who com- 
yeaai^ which bears the name of the martyred 
, fie says:*— 

We m^e sail for Erromanga, anchored in 
\ Shy, and found our teachers well. They had 
a place of worship, besides dwelling-houses, 
it pn shore with our missionaries and teachers, 
with the chief and a few people, we hbld divine 
Thus we^ were permitt^ to worship Jehovah 
h^^eet safety and peace on the spot where a few years 
^k opr beloved xmssionaries, Mr. Williams and Mr. 
Sgghribnf, fbll under the clubs of thd* sav^es, and myself 
ritk Others had to flee for our lives. We^retumed from 
hd service to our boats, and found (the chief who killed^ 
i(|% Williams on the beach. He asked permission to go 
(Is board, which we granted. On asking him why he 
dlldd our ndsupnax^, he said that white men l^d killed 
dS iscdatim, and ke did ^ot know anything about him. 

* 'md^g^o teachers and their wives, we weighed 
fi8th, and sailed for ELiaabeth Bay ; cast 
yi The chief came off, and we went on shore 

the tbacher and his wife, v^om we left. Went 
' aome distance, saw the native plantations, re- 
^ imhpard in the evening, and got under weigh." 
a recent nieeting of the London Missionary Society 
the mv. Dr. Tidman observed that more 
aapcpnpliflhed by a division of missionary labour 

troald hive been accomplished by any single com- 

fie stated that when this society was formed, 
Were »at most four missionary institutions, and 
** ‘ « » - enterhwtied the oause of Christian missions 
^ ; hpt ndw there were f<|nrteen4.such insti- 
fterd was not an evangelical Christian com- 
Unbent Europe which did not^ send out ils 

endj^e efforts of America were greater than 

thb dnorts of this country. In China alone 

ejUl missionaries, 698 native teachers, and 
dhdtm membenk In many cases the corruption 
IfljCSnkdihnity had soon fallowed its promulgation, owing 
nf the Sonptures in a cheap and Intelligible form, 
im wyie net now a station where native students were 
Madar trahdng fbr the missionary work, and of these 
. iniJui fiofuth Sea Islands. 

of Which S|)nin has been the arena during 
have a strong demand on our attention, 
bearing; on the claims of common morality, 
gCesSy set at defiance by the queen of 
It has been most painfiu to hear the 
have of late been myen of the profiigacy 
female character has been dishonoured, and 
example held foi^ before all ranks of 
Ihe ^ But it is some satisfaction to find that 

contempleting'the vices of 
indiffereueo, haye been loud ip 
ml the throne. iShl's cry for mo- 

irith the dexiShd Ihr cohstitutioiiel 
*liy wed hope that tke land from 
’ ^ ^ been exfiudpd mdy he acees- 


to 
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sibte to the truth, apd that we may not only find “the 
Bible in Spain," but the blessings it conveys enjoyed by 
jdl classes of its l^ople. 

We see in the conduct Of the queen of Spain that great 
devotion to the Romish church and the observance of its 
ceremonies may consist with gross immorality of charac- 
ter. It was biit the other day when this royal devotee 
presented to the church the most precious jewels and 
costly silks to bedeck the image of the Virgin, to whom 
she returned the thanks due to God alone for her merciful 
deliverance from the hand of the assassin. 

The scourge of choler^ which was eepected last year 
in this countx^, but which God in his great goodness 
mercifully withheld, has just made its appearance again 
in the metropolis, where numerous cases are reported, 
chiefly in the southern districts. It has been very properly 
observed, that “ the investigations which have been con- 
ducted duringi«the last twenty years into the causes ol 
epidemic disease have resulted in the most satisfactory 
demonstration of the truth that whatever may be their 
moiul causes, they arc traceable to conditions which are 
subject to human control, and that they disappear on 
those conditions being removed.". The writer to whom 
we refer says : “ I^eaving it to others to interpret the pes- 
tilential scourge on higher principles, he has endeavoured 
to prove that the mission of this destroying angel is to 
show the connection between physical impurity and deadly 
disease, and to summon individuals and governments to 
the work of sanitary reformation." All visitations of this 
kind, however, have theiu spiritual as well as natural 
aspect. While using, therefore, due precautions to avert 
this destroyer, its approach is a solemn warning to all to 
consider their ways, to humble themselves before God, 
and, by a living faith in the Saviour, to prepare for the 
hour of death, come when it may. We may rest assured 
that if we had no sin we sliould have no sorrow, and that 
“ the curse causeless shall not come." It is a great evil, 
however, to neglect the comfort and the welfare of the poor, 
and to this neglect, as well as to their own sinful impru- 
dence, we may trace very much of that epidemic visitation 
which has been, and is again, sent amoxj^g us. We cannot, 
with impunity, violate any of the Divine laws by which 
their almighty Author is con/inually saying to man, “ Do 
thyself no harm ahd in the Observance of which w e 
must obey the Divine will and rely on Divine providence. 
There are laws of health for the body and the mind, 
for thep house and the town, for the individual and the 
community. Those for the soul are clearly revealed in 
the word of God, and tbbse for the body are now too w’ell 
understood -Po justify the plea of ignorance. 

A very important meeting was held at Katiohal Club, 

Whiteh^l, on the 27th instant, for the purpose of assisting 
the movement in favour of a Satutday half-holiday for the 
working classes. Lord Ila^rowby wsts in the chair, and 
the meeting was addressed hy many gentlemen deeply 
interested in the comfort ^ncl improvement of the work- 
I ing classes. It was the conviction of .all present that the 
industrious classes in this country are overworked, and 
that if business were terminated early oai BaturdiiVr there 
would be better domestic arrangeSnents, more of nealth 
I and happiness, and a better observance of the Lord's day. 

: It was suBo thought at the meeting, as it is by all ^rsons 
who have laboured in tlie cause of oubdveris'orkea popu- 
lation, that there is no real philanthn^ in asking them 
to devote to si^ht* seeing the day^ which God has set apart 
for his worship and fqr our' spiritual improvement and 
sacred rest, A resedution was pi^ed in favour of the 
Saturday half-holidajr for the working classes, and it was 
also a recommendatJon of. the meeting that the weekly 
pay day should be^ Frid^ evening or Saturday morning. 

Active pt^aiwttmia. for ugaih sending 

a number of ministeri^ of the into It^l^nd, to preach 

through the length'and breadth of that land the unsearch- 
able-^ri^es Af .Chriii; 




TJIE »SWOLJ.Ex\ RIVER; 

UK. TUi: r.scviM-: of a nroFENOT F\Mir.v. 

cliAi'Ti,’.; 1. 

Y’A tlu^ Iilsiorv <4* th(' nation, llio 

of Fj'jiiicis IJ and his siiocossoi* (.duirlc‘S IX 
aiv mainly ivinarkabh.’^ only i'or the porsornlions 
Avhicli wort' aotivfly and r<dtmlh*s.sly carried on 
against tlu' 1 1 n^umots, as tlio J’roU*siants of 
that oouiilry calli'd^ and Avliicli, while 

Ihoy t'ntaiUnl hoavy sullhriiii^s on thi‘ [)t‘rse- 
<.-iited, jdiniivcHl lh(‘ country itsoK* into anareiiy 
and strife, and, for a long sei'ies oi \t‘ars, 
nnpedod its pros])erily. 

Diij'in^' this long' s(‘ason of national and 

T^o 10*~ -I ' "-M'] Lviw.rt T nr. I . 


I domevStic eunfusion, wlien, in a great niunbor 
of instances, i-ho words of the Lord Jesus 
(■hrisl nnd with Ih(‘ir lil(*ral aeiromplishnunit, 
‘‘ A man’s foes sliall ])o those of liis own lion.se- 
hold ; the fatlua* shall rise against tl)e son, and 
thc^ soji against the father, the mother against 
the dangidm’, and the daughter against tlie 
mot]it*r” — were seen bright examples o! eiiTlur- 
aneo for rigldi'ousness’ sake; of taking joylully 
tlie spoiling of goods; of faitlifnlness to (dirist 
and his gospel, even unto, death ; and remark- 
able •inslama's, also, of. divine* interposition in 
the jjreservat’on of others who ef>unted not 
tludr lives d(‘ar unto them, so that tliey might 
finish llndr eonrse witli joy. In filling up, 

Ficicri On if I'knny. 
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therefore, the minor details of events recorded 
in history, we seek to do justice to the brave 
hearts whose manifold temptations and trials 
prepared them, we trust, for exalted honour in 
that glorious kingdom, where those who have 
sufFered for Christ shaU reign with him ; as well 
as to sliow that God has a providential care for 
his people — that ho not only can, but does, 
watch over those who trust in him, protect- 
ing them from the fury of their enemi(is, and 
rc^scuing them when all liope of deliverance 
from man seems to have terminated. Still more 
is it our object to impress upon our readers 
the privileges whicli as Protestants they enjoy, 
and the wisdom of jealousl y guarding them. 

In the dee])onijig twilight of a summer’s 
evening, a family groii]) was assembled in a 
room of a chateau, a few leagues distant from 
the northern bank of the Loire. Il was a 
handsome a])artment, cojitaijiing rich old furni- 
ture which showed that, whatever might bo th(i 
present circumstances of the owners of the 
chatt^au, they had not bebn unused to the 
l(ixuri('H of life. Tliere was a lamp on tl^^e 
tsbl(‘, fed with purest oil, which shed a cheer- 
ful light around, by which also might have 
been seen that the single casement of room 
was strongly shuttered and barred— an evidence, 
this, of insecurity, if not of desired secrecy, or 
auticipat(‘(l danger. 

The oc(*upant8 of the aparj^ment were females, 
with the cxcc'ption of two boys, the edder of 
wliom had senreely passed childhood. But the 
mirth of childhooci was absent, and had given 
place to an aspect of gravity on the countenance 
ol' the elder, who, seated on the floor, sustained 
the head of his sleeping brother on liis km^e, 
M^atcliing over him, apparently with tender 
aflection and jealous care. I'he i||umbering 
child was restless, and, occasionally, the move- 
nuuit of his lips, had tliey been watched, might 
have betray ea the current of his dreaming 
thoughts : he dreamt of his mother. 

The lady to whom this title belonged was 
the more matronly of ibur who, seated by the 
tahUi, were variously occupied. She was of 
middle age, and, in spite of a pallid cheek and 
anxious eye, retained traces of exceeding loveli- 
ness. Slic was reading to her companions, in 
low and slightly tremulous tones, from a book 
before h(‘r. Cet us listen to the words, as they 
softly fall from her lips : — 

And what shall I more say ? for the time 
would fail mo to tell of Gideon, and of Barak, 
and of Samson, and of Jephlhae ; of David 
also, and of Samuel, and of the prophets; who 
through faith subibied kingdoms, wrcaiglit 
righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the 
mouth of lions, qinmehed *1110 violence of lire, 
escaped the edge of the sword, out of weakness 


■were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned 
to flight the armies of the aliens. 'Women 
received their dead raised to life again — ’ ” 

“My father, my dear murdered father!” 
exclaimed a younger female, who was seated 
beside tlie reader, and whose voice, though soft 
and musical, was choked and broken by the 
sore distress which agitated her countenance, 
and filled her dark eyes wuth tears. She had 
been employed in needlework, but as the words 
escaped her lips involuntarily, she ceased from 
her occupation, and wept aloud. 

“ Be comforted, my dear friend,” said the 
other, “ let us think of hvn as happily escaped 
from trial ‘^and sorrow, and now^ among those 
who ‘ came out of great tribulation,’ and of 
wd)om it is said that ‘they are before the throne 
of God, and serve him day and night in his 
temple ; . . . they hunger no more, neither tliirst 
any more, neither shall the sun light on them, 
nor any heat. For the Lamb w^hich is in the 
midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall 
lead them unto living fountains of waters ; ajid 
God shall wipe away all tears from their e\yes.’ ” 

The words ap])ar(?iitly struck a res])ousive 
chord iu the mourner’s heart. She raised lier- 
self, and by a strong cflbrt resumed the work 
\^liich had been thus briefly interrupted. Her 
tears had not entirely been subdued ; but they 
were accompanied by a rapturous smile. “ It 
is even so,” she said; “and w’e should rather 
rejoice when those we love have escaped the 
malice of their enemies, who may torture and 
kill the poor body, but have ndtliing more tliat 
they can do. Pardon me, madam, this interrup- 
tion ; will you rf^ad on 

“‘AVomeu received tiieir dead raised to life 
agaip,’ ” resumed the lirst speaker; “‘and 
others Ve re tortured, not accepting deliverance, 
tluit ihe_j might dt^tain a better resurrection ; 
and others had trial of cruel mockings and 
scourgings, yea, Snefireover, of bonds and im- 
prisonment: they w^ere stoned, they were saw'ii 
asunder, were tempted, w^ero slain with the 
swx^rd; they wiinder(‘d about in sheep-skins and 
goat-skins;* being destitute, alllictcd, tormented, 
(of wdiom the w^orld was not w'orthy,) they 
w’andered in deserts and in mountaius, and in 
dens and caves of the eartli.^” 

The voice of the reader was once more in- 
terrupted by a faint cry, as of alarm, from the 
younger of tw^o gilds whom we have not yet 
introduced, and who had sat listening to their 
mother’s w ords. 

“Henrietta!” exclaimed the elder sister, 
almost impatiently, this is the seventh time 
within the last hour that you have started from 
your seat. AVhat do you lu»ar or dread ?” 

“ Nothing, dear sister, nothing just now. I 
am very weak and foolish. I thought 1 heard — 
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but it nmst have been only fancy. Oh ! I wash 
W'o were anyW'herc else !” and the trembler 
found relief in tears. 

“ Aiiyw*lu*re else, Henrietta ?” said the mother. 

‘‘All! no, no/’ replied Henrietta, speaking 
rapidly ; “ no, dear mother, I did not mean 
anywhere else. 1 was not thinking of the con- 
vents w here they say we poor little Huguenots 
are to be shut up.’’ 

“ When the^ can take us,” interposed her 
sister, w ith a smile partly of scorn, it may be, 
and partly of indignation. 

Tlun-e w’as a striking difference betw^ecn the 
two sisters. Wo fancy we must hav^ seen their 
portraits ; or, if not theirs^ portraits which may 
])ass for those' of Louise and Henrietta, daughters 
of a nobl(J family of French Huguenots of the 
sixU'enth eentury. Wo have loved to gaze at 
tliem, and to thiidi of their history. 

Of one, tlie younger, wdiose age could 
seureely have exceeded tw^elvo years, the cliief 
eharmdc'risties are gentleness and resignation, 
expri'sst'd liy a timid downeast eye, and a pern- 
sive smile. Tlio form is slight and fragile; the 
('ounU'jianee eminently lovely. Not more lovely, 
]K)W(‘ver, than that of the sister, around whom 
her fair arm is folded, as though seeking suppori; 
from her sujauaor strength of body and firmness 
of mind. There may be a diflerenee of two or 
tlnx'c years betwtuai tlnan ; and ilie cpiiek ])cne- 
traling glaiiee of the dark eye, shaded and 
BofU'ned by the long blac'k eyelashes of theeldcu* 
sister, together ^with the decision which lurk 
around her lips, tell of the wall and power to 
dare and do. • , 

“ When they can take us,” said Louise. 

“ And wdjo can say that wo are safe for an 
hour ?” ask(‘d her sister. “ Does ii^t •oim 
inotlua* say that wx^ are all*in great danger? 
And does not Catherine say they are ln»iting all 
through tlie land for such jis ? And are w^e 
not obliged to hide ourselves, from day to day, 
if a stranger comes near the chateau? Oh! it* 
our father w’ere hero I” 

“ \"ou may escape the hiding and huntfiig, 
Henrietta, if you please,” said Louisa, coldly : 

“ you have only to go to the nearest priest you 
know ” * 

“ Louisa!” exclaimed the younger girl, forgetful 
of the danger of which she had just spoken, and 
of her fears, Avhile her cheek burned with 
momentary excitement — “do you think mo so 
cowardly and d(‘.spicablc ? Oh 1 how you must 
dt'spise me if you faiiey 1 could, to saA^e myself | 
from suffering, or OATH froni^leath turn from — ” 

“ Hi'ar Henrietta,” rejoined Ina* sister, throw- 
ing Ik'i* arm around her, “] am sure you AA^ould 
not. j only meant to put a little Huguenot 
sj)irit into you; and 1 have doin'- it too,” she 
added, fondly'. “ 1 fancy you Avould not mind, 


at this moment, facing a whole army of soldiers, 
to say nothing of priests and monks.” 

“ if the soldiers come,” said the elder boy, 
raising himself proiuily, “ I will not let them 
touch Henrietta; they' shall kill me first.” 

“Well said, Henry, ” replied Louisa; “with 
such a champion and protector, we will not be 
afraid of the soldiers ; and 1 should be heartily 
glad,” she continued, in a more natural tone, 
“if we were to think less about them. 1 hate 
this whispering under breath, and tliis creeping 
into holes and corners every day. 1 do not see 
wdiy Ave should be afraid of our ow n voices and 
shadows : Ave seem like those who flee when no 
one pursues. Only say^ deai* Henrietta, that 

you forgive me, and tlien ” 

The young('r sister liad disengaged herself from 
Louisans embrace^, and was bending over her 
brother. The colour had not left h('.r brovv, and 
her eyes still sparkled wdth animated brilliance. 
At tliat momtmt, it miglit liave been hard to say 
w^hicli of ilie two wijuld have been the stronger 
to bear and to suffer. The mother looked on in 
sifdness. Slio knew more lully than they, how 
I imminent were the perils by which they wx^re 
surrounded. That day sho had received intelli- 
gence ol^a brutal massacre of (ellow Protestants, 
Avho had been lulled into false security by a 
deceitful and treacherous peace ; and of the pro- 
scription and pursuit of the leaders of the 
Huguenot army. Among these was her own 
husband ; and it might bo that, at this very 
hour, he Avas, like those of whom she had just 
been reading, “ wandering in desei'ts and moun- 
tains,” or hiding “in dens and caves of the 
earth,” if even he had until then escaped the 
hands of his persecutors and pursuers. 

Nor was this the OJily cause lor deep and 
wearing an5:iety.» Persecution w'as daily waxing 
more ficu’ce, and the enemies of tlie hated Hugue- 
nots were putting into execution every means of 
liarassmeiit and distress : resistance had enraged 
them, and success had quickened their appetite 
for revenge. The houses ftud estates of the 
more wealthy among the Protestants held out 
strong temptations to plunder, to the more 
dcipraved of their fellow'-countrymen ; while con- 
scientious llomaii Oatholics availed themselves of 
every facility which the law s afforded for the con- 
version, either by force, ])er8uasio^.3r, or fraud, of 
those whom they believed to be wanderers from 
the true fold — the end, according to some^ at 
least, justifying the means. And w^here these 
failed, bonds and imprisonment, fines and con- 
fiscations, often death itself, awaiited those anjong 
the Huguenots who fell into the power of their 
opponents. 

The family to whick we have introduced our 
readers had already suffered much, on account 
of their firm adherence to what they believed 
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to be the trutli of tlio gospel. Alienation 
from former fi’ieuds and kindred, confiscation 
and worldly ruin, had pressed heavily upon 
them. Wliether it bo in any case justifiable for I 
the followers of our Saviour to take up arms 
in defence of civil and religious liberty, and in 
self-defence against oppression and violent per- 
secution, wo need not discuss. The Huguenots 
had thus resisted ; and the father of Louisa and 
Henrietta held, as we have said, a distinguished 
position in the Protestant army, which had 
among its leaders the Prince de Conde and 
Admiral Coligny. In his absence, his wife and 
children were exposed to perpetual danger, in 
the old chateau, where they remained secluded, 
and suffered much privation, in addition to fre- 
quent alarms. Of all their former servants, one 
only liad constancy enough to remain to share 
tlier shattered fortunes; and to Catherine’s 
constant activity they were indebted for the 
few daily comforts they still possessed, and', 
what wiis of more importance, for the earliest 
intelligence of surrounding movements. 

Notwithstanding the dangers to which ics 
inhabitants were exposed, and the uncertainty 
of the future, the chateau had become an asylum 
to one on whom the storm had still more se- 
verely fallen. Not long before the day of which 
we write, a Huguenot minister had bcien cruelly 
put to death ; and his daughter, rescued from 
the same fate by the bravery of her murdered 
father’s friend, had been received into his 
family. 

It is not to be greatly wondered that, under 
such circumstances, the mother’s eye glanced 
often anxiously around, and that her mind 
souglit vainly for consolation, except in the 
promises of her Grod. She might even bo par- 
doned the passionate and uncouditiruial j)raycr 
which sometimes rose to her lips, that Jfier ; 
children might rather be taken by death from ! 
the evil to come, than be called to endure tlie ! 
bitter experiences which were daily falling on 
others. Wt her piety rebuked the wish, and 
ViCr faith substituted the fervent petition that 
the day of fiery tx’ial, if it should come, might 
find them prepared by Divine grace and assisted 
by Divine power to withstand in the evil day, 
and, having done all, to stand.” 

This time v!»b nearer than even she, probably, 
had feared. 

‘J,Only say that you forgive me, Henrietta,” 
said the elder sister; “and then, let the trial 
come when it will, we shall be better able to 
meet it.” 

The sisters clasped hands in token of recon- 
ciliation, if this were needed ; but the spftit of 
the younger had been too effectually roused 
to sink down instantly into its former quies- 
cence. 


“ Yes, let them come,” she answered, in 
echo to her sister’s words ; “ let them come, 
and ” 

It sei'ined as though the defiance had invoked 
i the peril most to be dreaded. A noise was heard 
I in another apartment ; and the hurried entrance 
of Catherine, imploring the aroused and agitated 
group to flee for their lives, was succeeded by 
that of an armed man, who slowly advanced 
towards the shrinking females, ^ 

“My brother! Louis!” exclaimed the mpther ; 
but her tones were faint and wavering. These 
were times when, as we have intimated, family 
ties were p/ten effectually severed by religious 
differences ; and in this instance, the Huguenot 
lady had more to dread than to hope from a 
brother whom she knew to be a relentless perse- 
cutor of her fiiith. 

“Yes, madam, your brother,” replied the 
intruder : “ it is nothing wonderful, surel^^ that 
a brother should visit a sister : it is long since 
wc met.” 

“Long, Louis, very long; would God the 
time were come when brother and sister could 
again meet in love 1” 

“ Enoiigh of this,” said the brother, looking 
^ound on the small and defenceless party, who, 
gathering round her, cast doubtful glances at the 
unexpected visitor ; “ I trust you have a wel- 
come to bestow upon me.” 

“ Surely, Louis ; a double welcome if it be in 
])cacc that you arc here,” replied the sister. 

“ Why not in peace, IMargan.^t ? Do you 
suppose I make war on women ? And these are 
your children?” he rdded incjuiriiigiy, taking 
tlie younger boy in his arms ; “ a pity that so 

“'Brother,” said the lady, “ let us forget our 
differences in crepd, while you sliare in such 
liospitalities as the exigencies of the limes have 
left in my pow^er to offer. Will it please you 
to remove your travelling dress, and — and your 
weapons,” she added, after a momentary hesita- 
tion. 

“ It may not bo,” replied the brother. “ IVIar- 
garet, my mission has reference to that sub- 
ject.” 

“Alas! I feared so,” she said, mournfully; 
“speak it then, Louis.” 

“ I am come to offer you pardon, Margaret ; 
and restoration to your property; protection 
in its enjoyment ; and advancement for your 
children.” 

“ On what condition, Louis ?” 

“You need scarcely ask the question, my 
sister,” he replied; “you must abandon your 
heresy, and enter— ” 

“ iJever !” exclaimed the sister, firmly. “ Oh, 
Louis, lot mo rather entreat you to return to the 
faith of your earliest years. Remember our 
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Bainted mother, and the lessons of her life ana 
lips ; think of the prayers she taught you, and 
the WORD on which she rested her hope of 
eternal salvation And as she spoke, tears 
gushed from Ikt eyes, her timidity vanished, and 
she laid one hand on her brother’s arm, while 
the other rested on the still opened volume on 
tlio table. 

The visitor drew back from the touch, and 
j)lMced the boj»on the floor, who ran sobbing to 
his mother’s side. “ I expected as much,” said 
the cavalier, calmly. “ I am not here, Margaret, 
1 o argue with you, but to offer you terms of 
submission. If you refuse, the consequences 
will be of your own clioosing.” • 

‘^iFv Waviour will help me to bear them,” 
said the sister, in her turn drawing back.^ Hut 
tlie transitory tinge left her cheek as she spoke, 
and hei* daughters pressed nearer, as tliough to 
interpose their feeble protection. 

“ Do not be too sure of that,” resumed the 
visitor, sternly : “ Margaret, are these your 

daugliters ?” 

“Mine, Louis; yes, mine,” said tlie motlicr; 
ami then, probabl}^, the tirreateiied coiiseipumces 
of which her brother had spoken flashed on her 
mind, for she would luivo Inirriod her daughters 
froju the room, but their uncle stepped beiwc( 5 Ji 
tiiem and the door. 

“It is right then that we should be better 
acquainted,” he said. “Margaret, my nieces 
uilJ accompany me this night. Prepare them 
Ibr their journey ; and bid them farewell.” 

a mometit, the fortitude of the mother 
gave way beneath the ^troke. The thing was 
come upon her which she lufd for some time 
feared. JSho uttered a cry of agony and en- 
treaty : — “ Anything but that, Louis ! Anything 
but that!” • 

W e ])as 3 over the scene efi' poignant distress 
which followed ; the hopeless resistance of the 
victims ; tlie oppressor’s disre^rd of the mother’s 
prayers, and of the offer of the orphan guest to 
deliver herself up to the rage of her murdered 
father’s enemies and hers, as a substitute for 
the daughters of her protector ; and his refusal to 
reveal his ultimate intentions with rcgai’d to them. 
He had attendants and horses without ; and in one 
short hour from th(* time of his secret intrusion 
into the chateau, the sound of his horse’s feet 
were vanishing in the distance, and within was 
heard — to use the expressive language of scrip- 
ture— “ lamentation and bitter weeping: the 
motlier refusing to be comforted for her children, 
because they were not.” Such were the scenes 
but too often witnessed iti Protestant families. 
Oh 1 what tongue can tell the privileges which 
England enjoys in being freed from such sources 
of woe. 


PAUL AT EOME. 

Not far from Aricia, which now bears the name 
of Laricia, the traveller along the Appiau Way 
from Appii Forum, would get his first view of 
Eome. There was the broad Campagna girdling 
the city. For about fifteen miles it spread 
between the elevated spot whence the prospect 
was seen, and the gate of the great metropolis, 
which was the destination of the wayfarer. 
Beyond the Alban hills, which he was crossing, 
to the left ran the Sabine mountains, wuth tlio 
prominent Soracte in the far distance; lonely 
and sentinel-likc houses and groups of houses 
lined the road, in its descent, and were seen 
scattered about on the neighbouring slopes, 
presenting abundant signs, in their architecture 
and their gardens, of Eoinan civilization and 
luxury. The Camj)agna itself, then as now, 
presented to the eye a vast surface of country, 
.with onlv \ery gentle imdnlatioris, with no 
natural objects whatever to intercept the full 
view of the city frofti the last swell of the Alban 
^iidge. Not then, as now, was it a lonely and 
uninhabited region, but a plain, intersected by 
enormous aqueducts, the crumbling relics of 
some of •which still exist. It wa^ enlivened by 
numerous villas and other buildings, the resi- 
dences of the wealthier Homans, who, like the 
Londoners of our own day, were fond of suburban 
retreats, and sougljt in the fresh air and rural 
sccues of the country, the enjoyment of the 
gains which they had won by trade and toil in 
tlio pent-up city. 

We can picture, then, the prospect which met 
the view of the apostle Paul as, with the officer 
Julian, and liis Christian companion Luke, he 
approached tlie place which he had often thought 
of visiting, and where he was ready to preach 
I the gospel. He would sec a vast city covering 
tlfe Campagna, and almost continuously con- 
nected, by its suburbs, with the villas on the hill 
where he stood, and with the bright towns 
which clustered on tlie sides of the mountains 
opposite. • 

As a few weeks since, in the early morning, 
under a bright spring sun, the sky Italian blue, 
the earth Italian green — we, on that very spot, 
mused upon the wonderful story of old Home, it 
struck \18 with how much deeper thought and 
holier emotion did Paul look upon that sky 
and earth, and think over so ifiuch of that story 
as providence had then unfolded. We know 
that the moral had a far s*tronger bold on his 
mind than the artistic or even the natural ; that 
the spiritual and eternal condition of mankind 
mov^d him infinitely moi^ than any forms or 
colours, any associations of poetical sentiment 
or romantic history.* We find fj’urn the Acts of 
the Apostles, that so it was with him at Athens, 


[To be continued.] 
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and in the finest Greek cities of Asia Minor. Temple of Concord nnclcr the shadow of the 
So it was with him, doubtless, on his approaching Capitol, and near the colossal hhxtks of stone 
and entering Eoine. One grand purpose ab- which formed the siibstruetions of the Homan 
sorbed him. It was, by preaching the gospel, Citadel ! How we gazed and gazed again upon 
to liquidate the great debt which, as trustee of the eight huge columns of the [)orch of Saturn’s 
that gospel, he owed humanity at large. “lam Temple just by, and the loncdy three wliich 
a debtor,” said he, “to the Greek and the bar- belong to the Temple of INlinerva Clialcidiea! 
harian, to the wise and the unwise; so, as much How wc scrutinized the tomb of Bibulus, now 


as in me is, I am ready to preach the gospel to 
you who are at Home also.” 

AVe noticed the tombs which Paul saw as ho 
left Puteoli ; ho would see more and grander 
ones as he came near Home. The Appinn Way 
was lined with them. The ruins of these may 
still be traced for about five miles at l(‘,ast — the 
most affecting, perhaps, of all tlic a fleeting 
mementoes of tlie wonderful city. Tlu^ tv)mb 
of Cojcilia Metella — some Homan Indy of the 
noble family whose name she bore (no more is 
knowm of Iut)— still stands, singularly perfect, 
bearing on its bas-ndi of under a figure of A^ictory, 
that of a captive bound, in a sitting posture. 
She has been a cai)tiv(i of tlie grave since tlie 
year 60 n.C. This toirih, then,* was sta.nding ki 
Paul’s time. Ho must have passed it, and 
look(jd upon it. 

Nearer to Horne are found wdrat il'oy call 
Columbaria, from the rows of little niches like 
pig(H)n holes which they contain, columha being 
the Latin for dove or pigeon. In tlu'se, slaves 
and dependants of great facnilies were buried. 
The columbarium of Augustus was by the 
Ap|)iaii Way side, with its rowsof undistinguished 
remains sl(H‘])ing the sleep of death, as Paul was 
on his journey. Idiere, in death, he saw what 
w’c often see so thoughth'ssly, the rich and the 
poor nieet together. At length he reached the 
A)’(di of Drusus, still entire, and the grc'at Porta 
Capeiia, with the Mareijin aqued/u*t ruaiiiiig over 
it, the watt'r dripping from the roof*. Near \\;as 
tiie sanctuary of Egeria, oeeupitxl by Jewish 
beggars. Were auy standing there to ask alms 
of travellers, at that moment, w hen, among those 
crowds of soldiers and citizens, tlu'ro (altered 
this distinguished descendant of Abraham, in 
bonds indeed, so far as man could bind him, but 
an inlu'ritor, through grace, of that richest 
libert y w\i\\ which tlie Son oft God makes all his 
peoj)U* free ? 

Home w as not tlien wdiat it became under the 
later emperors, the remains of wdiose buildings 
chiefly constitute the classic antiquities of the 
Foriim and the city. The great fire of Nero, 
which took place after Paul’s coming, swept 
aw'ayalarge portion of the old structures. Very 
few relics of the early^ emperors, and of the time 
of the Commonwealth, now exist. There now is 
only here and there an object which stood wnthin 
or near the walls in the time of the apostle. 
How we lingered over the pavement of the 


built up into the wall of a narrow- dirty street 
leading towards Trajan’s hk^rung aiul pored over 
the inscription w'hich records that it was reared 
at ihe public exptmso to this plebeian anlile as a 
testimony to his honour and his virtue! How 
walked, many a time, to tluj magniliemit 
Pantlieon, ilie w'ork of Agrippa, wnth its graceful 
dome, and its equally graceful porch, but con- 
secrated, as its name imports, to the worslup of 
gods many and lords many I How wc looked 
at the temple of Eortmia A^irilis, now^ turiuxl 
into a church, just by the I'iber, near th(‘ Ponte 
Hotto ; and at the theatre of Marccdlus, and thi» 
portico of Octavia; and the mausoleum of 
Augustus, now in IIkj midst of the ei'owckxl 
city, tlien conspicuous and lonc'ly in the great 
Campus Martins! How^ carefully w^e idcmtified 
them all as objects known to exist in Paul’s day, 
and faiuned how, in walking about ihe city with 
tfic soldier wlio kejit him jirisoiuu*, his eyi‘ would 
light upon thes(^ V(‘ry sioiu's, now so old and 
iime-stain(*d, wdiich from their high anti(juily 
becomes now ])oints of sacred association bctwcicn 
him and us. 

Whili^ w^e can nndoiibti'diy ta*aei‘ him along 
till*. Ap|)iau Way, w'i‘ loi^c liim on his (mt^uhig 
Home, for w’c know mjt \\lu‘r(‘ w'as tlu' hired 
hous(‘ in whi(*h he lived, nor by wliat rouft' he 
was conducted through the eit> by thi' (*euiin-iou 
Julian to his fiivst resting-[)lae(\ We should 
like to stand upon tjie site of that dwtdling where 
Paul wu’(..>t.e and pr(*aelu‘d and prayt'd — where 
m(Mnb(*rs of the ehureh would visit him — wlu*re, 
perhaps, he woiild see again Pristdlhi and 
Aquila returned from their exile under Claudius, 
and the wxdl-beloved Epenetus, with Mary who 
had laboured for him mueli, and Amlronieus 
and Junia his kinsman and fellow prisoners, and 
Amplias his beloved in the Lord, and Urbane 
his Indpc'r in Christ, and Staehys his beloved, 
and aApelles a])proved in Christ, and tliose of 
Aristobulus’ household, and Herodioii his kins- 
man, and the rest wdiom he mentions with so 
much significance and aftcctioii in his Epistle 
to the Homans ; the brief description of them 
showing how gifted and sanctified, how'^ useful 
and honourable they^ were, and w hat a model 
church that was altogether for us in the nine- 
teenth century. 

The Jew^s had a separate quarter in Homo — 
the old Ghetto, the modern Trastevero, or dis- 
trict beyond the Tiber. Many a Jew^ish family 
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dwelt there on the banks of the river, and under 
the shadow of the Janieuluin Hill. There they 
plied their trades, and sold their wares, aud 
earned money of the wealthy Homans. They 
formed a distinct community, and had their 
“ chiefs.’* There they would read the holy 
law and prophets, and worship the One God of 
their fathers. Over the bridge, some of tliein 
came to the “hired house,” at the invitation of 
Paul, to hear Jiim defend himself, and explain 
how lie had been delivered a prisoner from 
Jerusalem into the hands of the Homans : “ And 
when they had appointed him a day, tliere came 
many to him into his lodging, to whom he ex- 
plained aud test died the kingdom ctf God, per- 
suading lliem concerning Jesus, both out of the 
liiw of Moses and out of the piophets, from 
morning till eviming. And some btdieved the 
things tliat were spok(Mi, and some believed not. 
And when they agreed not among themselves, 
tlu^y d('part(^d, after that Paul had spok(ui one 
word: Well spake the Holy Ghost, by Esaias 
the f)rophet, unto our fatlu'rs, saying, Go unto 
this people, and say, Hearijig ye shall h(‘ar, and 
shall not understiind ; and seeing ye shall se(% 
a,nd not perceive: for the heart of this people 
is waxed gross, and their oars are dull of lu'ar- 
ing, and their eyes have they elos(‘d, lest th?y 
should see with their eyes, and hear vviiii tludr 
oars, and understand witli theii* liearts, and 
should be convtu'ted, and I should heal tluMii. 
Be it known, tliendbre, unto yon, that the sal- 
vation of God is sent unto the Gentiles, and 
that tliey will Rear it. And when he ha.d said 
tlu‘se words, the Ji^ws jJej)arted, and liad great 
reasoning among themselves.”* 

In writing to the Homan elnireh before liis 
visit, he had declared his readiness to preae^i th(‘ 
gospel at Home also, giving as a reason 1h(‘ fact 
that it is “ the pow^r of (jo*l unto saKation to 
every one that believeth.” And as we ponder 
those words, we feel how itp]#opriate and forci- 
ble was the reason in relation to Home, for if 
any place on the earth was ever the home and 
citadel of temporal power, it was that city. ^ 

The centre of an empire which God for won- 
drous purposes had allowed it to ae(]uire — an 
empire that swept over tiui then known world — 
it was tilled with tFit^ monuments and tro})hit‘s, 
the symbols and instriinients of power. “ Here 
must have been expressions of astounding power. 
These columns and arches and theatres and 
palaces must in their perfection have starth'd 
every beholder as the very embodiment of power. 
If all things in Athens told of beauty, all things 
in Home must have told of power.” 

So we thought as we rambled among the 
ruins of the Forum and elsewhere ; shadows of 
power fell on us everywhere, echoes of power 
saluted us everywhere. Now Paul felt that 


there was a power in the gospel far mightier 
than dwelt in Pome ; another kind, indeed, of 
pu\ver, as dissimilar as it was 'greater — moral 
power, spiritual power ; not the power of man, 
but the power of God ; not power for destruction 
and aggrandisement, but power for salvation and 
blessing : an utterly new power, such as Homan 
minds had never dreamt of— the idea of w hick 
was enough to revolutionize the entire universe 
of ancient thought — the operation of which 
would prove a new and unrivalled (‘liunent in 
civilization, while,' in individual instances, it 
w^ouJd bring to the soul of man pardon and 
renew^al, salvation and eternal life. How, in 
tliat lodging of his, as ilie soldier stood by him 
w'ith his chain — a representative of the niarlial 
and brave and triumphant s{)irit of the old 
inonwealth and tlie newly-established empire — 

I would the apostle think and dilate upon that 
diiferent and mightier s])irit which the glorious 
.gospel of the blessed God liad beem sent into 
the world to breathe, llow^ he set in a new 
light those tlireo tdeas — power — i^od—salvation, 
ILow eaeli singly, under the teaching of the 
gospi‘1, streamed forth with ii(‘w and nobler 
turns of thought. Jlow' perfectly dilierciit the 
Christi^wi to the lu^athen concc'j)tion of them ; 
and liow lie also bound the three wairds into a 
sentiment full of liib and consolation to all 
w^eary, worn, and brokiui lu‘arts, vvliethm* Ho- 
man or otherwise. ^ For a spiritual salvation is 
our one d(M'p wauit, wbicb iinderlii^s all otlier 
wants — the want of pardon and of holiness — the 
want of reconciliation wutli God, and renewal 
after bis likeness : and that want is met tho- 
roughly and perteetiy in the gospel, which tells 
ns of Him who atoned for our sins, and justilies 
ns for ever, and of Him who came down on the 
day of Pcyitecost to baptize and purify huniau 
hearts with heavenly lire. 

* Paul came to Home to bo tried. Tlio trial 
was deferred. He filled up his time to the 
utmost of his powder with holy laixmrs. lie 
wrote his Epistles to Philemon, the Colossians, 
tlie Epliesians, and the Plirtippians ; and d(M*ply 
interesting is it to read these letters togethm*, 
and to mark the similar trains of thought p(T- 
vading them, and thus to discover what Paul 
w'as thinking of at Home. And by his jireaeh- 
ing he made converts to Christ’s holy faith, 
lie tells us thjit he begot many 'children in his 
chains. Even in Ctesar’s household, in tlxi courts 
and chambers of tliat proud imperial jifilace 
which covered the Palatine — that palace which, 
for its costly splendour, was called the GokUm 
House of Nero — tliat home of luxin^y aud vice, 
wlie^e the abandoned cnifTcror nwidlcd in plea- 
sure with the infamous Poppa^a, to marry wlioin 
he divorced and nitirdered, at her instigation, 
the young Octavia — even there, in that den of 
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liceiitiouHuess ami pride, Paul had those who 
were th(‘ fruit of his labours — ^thc living epistles 
confirmatory of his apostleship, and his joy and 
crown of rejoicing. In the palace, too, as he 
calls it — by wliich we are probably to understand 
the p]\‘ntoriuin, or military guard-house, the 
place for the imperial garrison, the barracks in 
short— his chains -were known; intimating re- 
spect and sympathy as well as knowledge, and 
that lie had friends among the sturdy soldiers 
which kept watch and ward about the walls of 
the Palatine. 

All these were a consolation to him, and other 
consolations he had in addition to those which 
sprung from his deep faith in ChrivSt and the 
fellowship of the Spirit, Luke remained with 
him ; Timotheus ministered to him ; Tychicus 
carried his letters; Mark was once more a 
fellow-labourer ; Aristarchus and Epaphras 
were follow prisoners ; and Onesiinus, the poor 
runaway slave, wdio from amidst the many thou- 
sands of that degraded class in Koine, had been 
by some means brought to hear the apostle 
preach, and had become no Ipuger a servant, 
but a brother beloved — he, says Paul, writing to 
Philemon, his old master, “ ho now is profitable 
both to thee and me. If thou count ipe^ there- 
fore, a partner, receive him as myself.” 

At length the trial came. After two years he 
had a hearing. He was not yet to die for the 
faith. Ilis Lord had more Avork for him to do. 
. 11.0 was acquitted, and left'Komc. There are 
dilferent opinions we know' on this subject, but \vc 
perltMitly agree with the writers of “ the Life of 
fcJL. Paiil” — Conybeare and Howsou — that ‘Hlie 
evidence on the subject, though not copious, is 
yet conclusive, so far us it goes, and is all one 
way.” The apostle, in writing to the Komaiis, 
expressed an intention to visit Spain. Clement, 
liishop of the church in Koml^, shortly after 
Paul’s death, speaks of his going to the extremity 
of the west belbre his martyrdom ; and a writer 
in tlie latter hall* of the second century, and 
Chrysostom in the fourth, explicitly refer to the 
accomplishment of his intention. It is supposed, 
from allusions in his last epistles, that from 
Spain he went to Ephesus, thence to Macedonia, 
alterwai’ds to Crete, and finally, that he returned 
to the imperial city, where he was a second 
time imprisoned. It w^as with much more strict- 
ness and severe’ ty than in the former instance. 
Yiolent persecution, even unto death, \yc know 
from/racitus, broke out against the Christians 
in Eomc before the death of Nero. It had 
begun or was beginning now. And further, in 
consequence of this, the apostle who before had 
many to see him and sympathise with him, was 
left alone. Pathetically does he allude to* the 
circumstance in his second .epistle to Timothy : 
“ At juy first answ'cr no mau slood w’ith me, but 


all men forsook me. 1 pray God Ihat it may 
not be laid to their charge.” 

We are ignorant of the circumstanci's of Paul’s 
trial and condemnation. In some vast basilica, 
or judgment-hall, such as w^e find in ruins near 
the Koman Eorum, surrounded by imperial 
officers, and examined according to well-known 
forms of legal proceedings in Koman courts, 
Paul was unrighteously adjudged to death. 
When he wrote his last epistle to Tiinotliy, lie 
saw that his end was nigh, and he w^as ready to 
be oflered up. He felt tliat he “had fought a 
good fight and had finished his course, and kept 
the faith, and that there w^as laid up for him a 
crown, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, wdll 
give at that day ; and not to him only, but to all 
them that love his appearing.” 

Tradition points out the Mamcrtiiie prison, on 
the declivity of the Capitol, Jis the place of Paul’s 
confinement. A dark and dreaiy duiigt^oii, into 
which you descend by two flights of steps — the 
dungeon being underneath an upjier cell — is 
shown as the identical chainlier. It is called the 
Tulliamim, and is of semicircular form, built of 
large masses of pepirino. Here Jugurtha is said 
to have been starved to death ; and here too tlic 
accomplices of Cataline arcrepoifed tohavc been 
strangled. But standing in the damp gloomy 
apartment, lighted only by the taper of the guide, 
one is chiefly occupied with the thought of its 
connection with the great apostle ; and. w ith no 
conclusive evidence against it, one is ])rone to 
believe that lier(; his last hours on earth iinght 
have been spent, and that here he exulted in 
hoj)e of the glory of God. 

Outside the Ostian'^gate, wdiich boars the 
name of Paul, the traveller visits th(‘ grand 
basilica of the apostle, now^ rebuilt, after the 
disaslrcus fire of 1821; and then the church of 
tJie fountains, a little further on, in one of 

the inost’^ desolate and secluded spots in the 
neighbourhood of Kome. The Ibrmer w as reared 
to commemorate his martyrdom ; the lattiT, it 
is pretended, covers the very spot on wdiich the 
executioner performed his office ; but the tradi- 
tion is disfigured by the legend that the three 
fountains still seen within the building, ini?'acu- 
lously sprung up w here the head fell, wdien it 
rebounded three times. One turns away wdtli 
mingled feelings on hearing this ; hut on w alk- 
ing back to Kome, wdio but must linger near the 
pyramidal tomb of Gains Cestius, close to the 
Pauline Gate, which is known to have stood 
there when tlic apostle w^as led out to execution 
along that road. It would be one of the last 
buildings he would * behold— one of the last 
objects ou which his eyes w^ould rest, ere Ikj 
reached “the house not made with hands, eternal 
ill the heavens.” We cannot describe our 
emotions as w'e looked on that pyramid. 
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THE PULPIT IN THE 
PAIMILY. 

PHOVIDEIsCE IN EITT.LK TIIINOS. 


most frequent repre- 
sciitatious given of God in lioly 
writ is that of a father, kiirti and wise. 
“ Like as a father piticth his children, 
so tlie Lord pitieth them that fear him.” Under 
this relation we are directed to address liiin as 
“ Our Lather which art in heaven;” and in tliis 
relation, recognised and acted upon by liim, avc 
are to find tlie reward of obedience : “ Where- 
lore, come out from among them, and be yc 
sej)arate, saith the Lord, and toucli not tlio un- 
clean thing; and I will receive you, and will be 
a lather unto you, and ye shall be my sons and 
daughters, saith the Lord Almighty.” The 
ivdeemod have been bought into God’s family at 
ii vast exjxmse to himself; they are tlu^ purcha^jo 
of the blood of liis incarnate ISon. J le has re- 
viewed and sanctified them by the Holy Ghost. 
The relation expresses not only wisdom and 
authority, but tenderness and unwearying care. 
An earthly father would fain watch over every 
step of his child. He would coiiceru liimself 
nut only for tlui more important circumstances 
ailecting that child’s welfare ;*the less equally 
awaken his solicitude. He would warn and 
counsel and assist at momentous junetiii;^^s of 
Ills child’s history, and at tliosc whieli* involve 
mneh less of immediate anxfety. JBu^with how 
much more of tenderiu'ss will our heavenly 
Latlier cai'c for his childi’en*! He knows their 
frame. lie knows how important to their 
interests are even the minutest cireumstanees 
which enter into their daily history. Hmy.!! as 
individually they are, collectively they are of 
considerable moment. God takes care of the 
sum by taking care as to CA^ery particular. 

It cannot be objected that this is to represent 
the Divine attention as too much given to 
frivolous matters, inasmuch as nothing in the 
condition of his children is really frivolous. It 
does not dishonour him to attend to wdiat seems 
inconsiderable ; it w'ould dishonour him to leave 
these matters out of his account. “ Nothing is 
absolutely trifling whereiif the happiness of any 
individual, even the most insignificant, is at all 
concerned ; nor is it beneath a w'iso and good 
Being to interpose in anything of this kind. 
To suppose the Deity aboA^e this, is to suppose 


him above acting up to the full I'xtent of good- 
ness and rectitude.” 


The purposes, moreover, which God has in 
vieAV, and the promises Avhich his word contains 
respecting his childx’on, confirm this representa- 
tion. This idtimate jvurposc in them, like his 
ultimate purpose in evTrythiug else, is to glorify 
himself. Tlioy are “ a ehoseli generation, a royal 
priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar people (a 
people for a possession), that they should shoAv 
forth the praises of him avIjo hath called them 
out of darkness into his marvellous light,” But 
next to this 2 )nrpose, and as essential to it, God 
•intends to sanctily their character. They are to 
be conformed to tlie image of his Son. Hence 
they are jxlaced wifliin reach of influences and 
kssons of evciy kind tliat may instruct and 
j)urity them. The times that go oA^er tlieni, 
like the times that Avent over David, are eliarged 
W’ith m^issagesto stimulate afleeiions correspond- 
ing AAitli their high character and destiny. There 
is a lesson written on every gift, utteriid in every 
disaiipointincnt, presented to them from day to 
day, and from houi; to hour : would that it Aven^ 
never iiresmited in vain. “ Tresent yourselves 
living sacrifices, holy, accejitable unto God, Avhich 
is your reasonable service.” 

And Avliat less than this constant attention to 
the minute as Avell as to important cireumstanees, 
can be implied in the promises wliich often cheer 
the hearts of tlie saints of God wliile pursuing 
tlieir AA'c^jry w^ay ? “I will instruct thee ; 1 
will teach thee ; 1 aaiII guide thee w ith mine 
eye.” God is ‘‘a strength to the j)oor; a 
strength to the needy in his distress ; a red u go 
from the storm ; a shadow from the heat.” 
“ He hcaleth the broken in heart, and bindeth 
uj) tlieir wounds.” ‘‘Wo knoAv,” says Paul, 
“ that all things Avork together for good to them 
tliat loA^e God, to them wdio are the called 
aeccording to his jiurpose.” He had specially 
suffering and tribulations in view^ These do 
not hap 2 )en by chance ; they are a jmrt of the 
divine economy in the great mystery of redemp- 
tion. God brings his sons to glory through suf- 
fering, thus conforming them to the image of 
Christ the first-born, “ first in suffering, tluMi in 
I glory.” But the thought must not be resiricted 
I to tribulations. All things — the pleasing as 
I welk as the painful, the •small as well as the 
I great — “ all things ” shall work harnioniou.sly in 
advancing their w^tflfare ; not, oi' course, that 
these things work of themselA^es, and Avithoiit a 
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guiding mind. Tliey are God’s instruments, 
and ho enif)loys tliein to fulfil his sovereign 
pleasure ; but in this it is involved that they are 
all framed, and regulated, and controlled by his 
hand. The great and the small are in this par- 
ticular both alike to him. | 

As if to render this truth yet more clear, the 
SaAuour enforces it by allusions and figures ortho 
utmost significance. The verdant nu^adow tc'onis I 
with proofs of our Father’s care. Every blade ' 
of grass is formed with the minutest skill ; and 
how perfect and beautiful are the lilies of the 
field : but does God take care for the grass and 
the flower, and will he not care for those who 
hope in his mercy, nay, and can^ for Ukmu too in 
the most minute and apparently insignificant 
matters ? Mungo Park, as he lay on tlie thirsty 
ground in Africa,, parched and dying, made no 
improper use of this beautiful allusion of the 
Saviour, wlum ho infernal from tin' prt\senee of 
a single small flow(‘r, a few feet distant from, 
him, that God was in that des(‘rt, and that llu'n'- 
fore ho might not to derf])air. The falling 
sparrow! what an insignifie-aiit*thlng it is I Fiv^? 
of them are sold for a farthing. Yet ev(m the 
sparrow docs not fall to tlu' ground witlioiit our 
Father’s notice. The hairs of our headt'^ AYhat 
can he of less moment? Yet, says Christ, 

“ (^A^en the very hairs of your head all 
numbered.” The argurru'ut in these allusions is 
an argument from the less t^.the greater. “ Yo 
are of inoro value than many Hj)arr()ws. If God 
so clothe the grass of the field, will lu^ not much 
more elotlu' you, O yo of little faith ?” But 
still it implies the care of God in the least of 
the concerns that aflect ns, as Avtdl as in the 
greatest ; or, in other words, it sustains what 
we are anxious her(5 to establish — the Providence 
of God in little things. , 

There are declarations in tlio scripture on the 
same point, of a somewhat diftcrent cliaracter. 
The psalmist says, for instance, “ The steps ol’a 
good man are ordered by the Lord, and he 
d(‘lighteth in his wa^.” The appeal and prayer 
of the prophet, “ O ’Lord, I know the Avay of 
man is not in hin^self; it is not in man that 
wnlketh to direct his steps,” with many similar 
declarations, go to the satne point. One step 
in a journey seems to be of littlejiccount. AVby 
I proceed to my business by one path ral Iut 
than by anotluV, seems to ho an aeei dental and 
inconsiderable affair ; yet even that aflair has 
not 'taken place Avithout God. If 1 am wdiat 
the psalmist describes, my steps are under 
Divine guidance. I see sometimes, afterwards, 
a reason why I have gone in one direction 
rather than in another, though wlum I set-out, 
no such reason influenced me. I should see it 
oftener, were I more attetitivo to what God 
does. 


All nature concurs to exhibit and confirm 
this truth. A very little acquaintance with 
natural history reveals a profusion of beauty 
and elegance in the minutest matters, adapted 
equally to astonish and instruct. Every leaf 
and spire of grass is formed Avith the nicest 
Avorkmanship. Who does not admire tho 
delicate colouring of even a common flower ? 
The exquisite beauty and grace of insect life in 
its myriad forms — tho adaptaliKUi of shape to 
inodes and habits of existence — tluj thousand 
correspondenees a^id aptitudes AAdiich meet us 
ill every direction — betukeu a wisdom c^xaci in 
even the meanest objects. Tlu' argument is 
conclusive.'* If in tlie organization of a flower, 
or herb, or insect, attention and care are be- 
stowed, even on its outward figure, upon inlelli- 
gent creatures, and u])on every circumstance in 
their existence and history, the same care and 
attention may be all the more exp('(‘tt‘d. “Jf 
nnerriug wisdom shoAvs itself in tlu? diri'ctioii 
and government of corqioreal natmx', and all its 
jairts are orderi'd in number, wiuglit, and mea- 
sure, so tliat the more we kiioAv of it the more 
Ave are fonted to admire it ; if its meanest works 
arc furnished with com|)K‘t(.* acrciiracy, a.ud tho 
Avhole system appt'ars liai’inonious ami grans’ ii 
the liiglu'st possible^ degree; Avhat harimmy, 
what wisdom and goodness may wv w(‘ll ri'ckon 
upon in tlie govtamnuMit of tlu' intellectual 
world ! What care and accuracy in disposiixg 
of the lots of the individuals in it I Mow 
grand must bo its plan, and how perfect its 
order!” 

Siicli is the reasouiii" of (‘A^'u a hcatlum ])hi- 
losopher. “ A sViperior nature of such excel- 
lence .as the divine ” — the language is Plato’s — 
‘‘Avhjch hears, and sees, and knows all things, 
cannot In any instance be subjc'ct to ii(‘gIig(jneo 
or sloth. The meanest and grc'att'st parts of 
thcAA'orld are all equally his work aiul j)ossi‘ssioii. 
Great things canhot" be rightly taktm care of 
AAuthont taking care of the small. In all cases, 
the more able and perfect any artist is (as a 
phy^i(*ian, an architect, or a ruler of the state), 
the more his skill and care appear in little as well 
as gri'at things. Let us not tlum,” Plato adds, 

“ conceive of God as worse than even mortal 
artists.” * 

“ The philosopher who overlooks the traces 
of an all-governing Deity in nature,’' says an 
acute critic on Sir Isaac NcAvton and his dis- 
coveries, “contenting himself with the a|)pear- 
anees of the material universe only, and the 
mechanical laAA’s of motion, neglects Avflat is 
most excellent, and pfefers what is imperfect to 
what is supremely perfect, finitiule to ijilinity, 
Avhat is narrow and weak to what is unlimited 
and almighty, and what is perishing to what 
endures for ever.” 
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ERNEST I, DUKE OF SAXE-GOTHA, 

ATSr ANCESTOR OT' PRINCE ALBERT. 

Op all the royal families on Ihe continent, there 
is none so dear to a true English lieart as the 
house of Gotha. I'he inotluT of our beloved 
sovereign is a member of that family, and to the 
same bouses arc wo indebted for Prince i\lb(^rt, 
whoso })ublic and private character eud(‘ars him 
to the whole nfition. It is very true that piety 
and moral wortli arc not always hereditary, 
''fbe wisest of all kings was succeeded by a 
foolish Rehoboam, and out of the family of 
7\lia/. sprung a liczekiah. Still there arc 
certain lamilies remarkable for tlTo blc‘ssing 
attending on them, and in such cases it w'ero 
well worth the trouble to inquire whether that 
])]essing may not he the fruit of the prayers of 
some one in the third or fourth gen(‘ration 
hack ; for if the iniquities of the fatlun-s ai'o 
visited on the childnm, how much more shall 
tlie blessing also descend. 

It is witli the founder of the present reigning 
family of Saxe Coburg Ggtha that we have now 
to do. It was little more than a yc'ar b(‘fore 
the death of queen Elizabeth — on Christ mas- 
day, l()()l — that great rejoicings took place at 
ihe castle of .Altenburg, for duke Joiin of 
Saxony had just b^'cn ])rescnted with his ninth 
s(»n. At his baptism lie rc<anve(l the name of 
I'h’iicst, and ii. would s('em as if his name w’as 
d(‘sciMj)l ive of his chnra(‘ter, for on the approacli 
of his sixili liirthday, wIh'u he was permilted 
to name what ^le most'" dt'sired as a birthday 
pr(‘sent, lie wfote Ji slu^rt. note to his mother, 
recpiesting that the gilt mighl^ be a Bilile. Jn 
those days there waTo no bihh^ socichit's, aJid 
such a book was not usually in tlie haiid*(wen 
of the sons of princes. * 

While he was still a youth, ho eii^pred with 
his lirotluu’S on the joint gewernment of his 
father’s lands. He devotVd^all his time and , 
intlmmce to the schools and clinrclu'S in the ! 
dukedom, and though liis sliaixi of the family 
income amounted at that time only to SOQ/. a- 
year, yc't we find him after some time with a 
capital c(]iial to seven years income duly iii- 
V(*st(*(l, the interest of which was devoted to 
increast' the salary*of ch^rgy anti schoolmasters 
who were inadequately supported, and also t<j 
procure the necessary books for schools. 

In 1G3G, he married the princess Elizabeth 
of Altenburg, a lady in every r(*spect like him- 
self; indeed it was her true piety wliich had 
won his heart. The di^osition wnth which 
they entered on the marrmd state may be best 
gathtTed from the medal which was struck to 
commemorate their union ; on one side stood 
the inscrijition, “ Lord, teach me to know thee 
and myself;” and on the reverse, “The love of 


Christ which passeth knowledge.” In the year 
IG40, the ]>aternal property was dhuded, when 
the dukedom of Gotha fell to his share, and as 
the founder of tlu^ SSaxc^-Gotha family, which 
rcugned till 182G, ho t(»ok Ihc title of Duko 
Ernest the First. ITc was hi'ttcr knowui, how- 
ever, by tlie (‘pithet Ernest ihe Pious. 

The Thirty Years War had w astt d and ravaged 
his country ; his great aim, therdbre, as regent, 
was to improve the outwaird contlilion of his 
subjects. Knowing, how ever, i hat the jirineipal 
cause of tiui distress lay in ihe decay of morals 
throngli the influence of the long war, he iii- 
f(‘rre(l that the best and easiest, or, indec'd, the 
only ])hin to improve the outward cinmmsianet'S 
of his people was, to aim at making them truly 
ndigious. 

In the first year of his reign, in IGll, ho 
dir(‘cted a commission to proceed to visit all the 
churches and schools. Pastors, schoolmaster’s, 
^diildrcn and grown p(‘OpkMvere (^xamiiurl, and a 
rc])ort w’as sent to the duke. TIk' repoii, was 
bad enough, for igiiorauci^ and vice wei*!' found 
f#) prevail among high and low ; orders werv, 
therefore, given by the duk(‘ fliat iluM’lergy 
should regiilatiy at stated tinu's gntlur* therr 
whole ^^mgn'gation and instruct- tiurn, old 
and young, in the eatecliism. Old peopUr how- 
(wer, aiul indeed many young ])(M»plt' loo, do 
not lik(j to ])e (examined over* their Bible and 
eate(*hism, osp(‘eiall^’ if th(‘ (‘xaminat ion is |)ul)lie, 
and the good folks of Gotha wei’i‘ in this n‘S|/cct 
like their lurghboiirs. Th(*y ])r(‘ferr(‘d making 
ballads and singing tliem in mockcr’y of the 
n(‘wr arrangements. Dnkc? Eriu^st, h()\\(‘ver, 
was not a man to lie t(‘rritied out of his sclurnes, 
and, what was far mor(', he would not he laughed 
oiitoftlu'm. With ('qnal indiflenriee h(' h(‘ard 
the seorntiil laii^di and the bitter t hreat, and oidy 
jiajiised to impure onee more' wlu’tlu’r his plan 
was agreeable to the Divine will. Ifajiastor 
eonld not bring a refractory congn’gation to 
submit to be i’xaniimrl, the |)resence of the 
duke on a given day wjonght a womlrons 
change. Prom parish to jiarish he w^as bmnd 
ri’gularly proc(iediiig, till the scheme had been 
fairly trii’d and was b(‘eoming popular. Many 
on their deatb-bed declared that it was to tlit*se 
examinations they owed tlicir acquaintamr' with 
the saving truths of the gospel, and that in these 
meetings they had first learned to trust ir; Jesus. 
It soon became a common saying that the 
peasants in this dukedom knew more than* the 
nobles elsewhere. 

With mere knowledge, however, ho w^as never 
satisfied, but strove to make it inflm'uce the 
life. • When the people complained of the hard- 
ships W'hich still pressed them, Duke Ernest 
used to reply, “ God will not withdraw his hand, 
nor cease to punish, till we have heartily re- 
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pented ol' our sins and been thoroughly con- 
verted.” He made stringent regulations for 
tlie observance of the Lord’s day. In all towns 
and villages the shoj)s were closed, and business 
suspended during the day of sacred rest. 
Immorality, too, was punished with great 
severity. There was no respect of persons. 
The higher the rank the severer was the penalty, 
because, as the duke said, the example of the 
transgressors was more injurious. 

The improvements which he made on the 
schools and churches (;ost him enormous sums 
out of his own private purse, and it is interest- 
ing to see how he managed to meet these ex- 
penses. He had written in his pocketbook, 
“ Itiches come not from great income, but from 
small outlay.” Exceedingly correct in all his 
accounts, he could not bear to sfce the 
smallest w'aste. His proj)erty was managed so 
as to pi'oduce the greatest amount of profit, not 
that he might lioard it or spend it on liimsell* 
but that he iniglit be able to give to every 
one in need. Justice was tlearer to him than 
great gain, and this was inanifested iii the 
anxious care with which he watched that not a 
penny of money taken as the fruit of oppression 
should ever enter his treasury. “ 1 cfui’t use 
iuiy money but what God gives,” he use^d to 
say, and ho hates op])ression and ijijustice.” 
When some complained of liis jiarsimojiy in 
matters relating to his own, person, he replied: 
“ 1 am only steward, and dare not expend on 
myself more than is absolutely neeessaiy, nor 
use what God has given me for the henelit of 
my people. I must one day give an account of 
('very penny entrusted to my can*.” Happy 
man ! thrice happy prince who can feel he is 
only steward and must render an account ! 

Eroin 1643 to 1648 ho built ^himsqlf a beau- 
tiful palace, and when the building was com- 
pleted lie was not a single shilling in debt. As 
he proceeded he counted the cost, and reckoned 
before Ijo began whether he would be able to 
finish it. His Christianity was of such a nature 
that it leavened his whole character ; and in mat- 
ters of this kind he souglit advice from the 
word of God as religiously as in the weightier 
inatti'rs of the law ; and having read in his Bible, 
Owe no man anything,” he (iid not hesitate, in 
so fur as in him lay, to carry out the Divine in- 
junction. The good state of his finances he 
always considered as the unmerited blessing of 
God, and once replied to some one who was 
astonished at the fact of his giving so much away 
and always having enough, “ God gives,” he said, 
“and the prince saves.” 

At the peace of West])halia, by whicl^^ the 
Thirty Tears* AVar was brought to a conclusion 
in 1648, he expressed his gratitude to God for 
the boon by coining dollars in commemoration 


of the event, with a motto calling on his puo[)ie 
“ to ascribe the honour of the peace to God. to 
whom alone it is due, and to seek his glor> , 
otherwise the peace could not last long.” He 
bestowed liberal presents on all his dependants, 
and gave 2000/. to build an orphan-house for 
tlie children of those who had fallen in the war. 
All tliis he w^as able to do after paying ibr every 
stone of his costly palace, w hich w as just tinished. 
God has said of the righteous, “ He shall guide 
his affairs wdth discretion.” 

In the circle of his own family every day w^as 
begun and closed with the w^orship of God. The 
service consisted in singing a hymn, reading a 
portion of ^scripture, and 2 :)rayer. All the cour- 
tiers and domestics used to observe the samti 
custom, and among them the devotions were 
conducted by the court chaplain. Of duke 
Ernest, indeed, it might be said as of Abraham, 
“ He commanded his children and his household 
after him to keep the way of the Lord, to do 
justice and judgment.” His own seat in the 
house of God, when he was at home, was never 
empty ; and if any of his household w’^ere absent, 
he strictly inquired into the cause. The dulvC 
had once an unfaithful servaut, hut on disco^er- 
ing his misconduct he merely WTote out the lOl.st 
Tsalni and sent it to him, w’itliout any other 
coinmcmt, and it was quite enough. From that 
time it became a saying in Gotha, if any ofllco 
bearer w^as neglecting his duty, “ Ho may soon 
exjiect the royal psalm.” 

The duke made it his business to hear all the 
clergy in the dukedom preach ut I'ogular inter- 
vals, and kept uj) direct personal intercourse 
writli them, urgiifg personal holiness and oflicial 
activity. Particularly dear to him W'Cre the 
cateyhi sings of the grown people, to which wx' 
have afready alluded, and the arrangement pro- 
diK^ed an unspeakable blessing. On visiting the 
schools, lie examined the teachers, and pi'aised, 
blamed, or rew'^aKled them as they deserved. 
He had “ catechism dollars” coined w ith difterent 
inscriptions ; on one stood the divine attributes 
in ijhyme, to assist the memory ; and these he 
gave to the most deserving scholars. 

At one of his visits of inspection, Ernest 
called on a pastor who seemed not to be parti- 
cularly diligent in the study of his Bible, for it 
lay covereci wdth dust. AVithout making any 
remark, the duke quietly slipped a gold ducat 
into the neglected volume, and took his leave, 
with an advice to the pastor to search the scrip- 
tures diligently. A considerable time had 
passed before the duke repeated bis visit, but 
when he did return}' his first act was to take 
dowui the dusty Bible, and finding his ducat still 
undisturbed, he put it carefully into his pocket, 
to the no small chagrin of the pastor. 

Dropj)ing unexpectedly into a school-house, 
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lie found the teacher lyin" sick in bed, but at the 
same time instructing the children with all the 
strength he possessed. The scene made a deep 
impression on Ernest, and the result was that 
ho established a fund for the benefit of super- 
annuated teachers and their widows. Indeed, 
he never seemed to w'cary in establishing charit- 
able foundations for schools, for schoolmasters, 
for the university, for students, for poor clergy, 
for the wido'vfs and orphans of pastors and 
schoolmasters ; each of tliese classes had its own 
separate fund, (‘stablished chiefly from his own 
private purse. How large these foundations 
may have been we cannot accurately tell, but we 
know that one of them amounted to CMDnsiderably 
above three hundred pounds, a sum not to be 
measured according to its value in the present 
times, but by its estimate in a country just 
beginning to recover from a most disastrous war. 
Near the end of his life we find him endowing 
another fund with about fifteen thousand pounds, 
the interest of which \vaa to be devoted io speci- 
fied purposes, for relieving distress, and advancing 
the cause of religion. , 

Even th(^ Roman Catholics acknowledged that 
there Avas far more true piety among the subjects 
of Ernest than in any place of their own per- 
suasion, and above forty monks, priests, and 
bishops voluntarily embraced the Protestant 
faith ill Gotha. 

As his life drew near a close, a SAvect pca (!0 
rested on his soul. He disclaimed all confidence in 
what he had hiiyself done, as a ground of accept- 
ance wdth God, and publicly and repeatedly de- 
clared that, w^hatever h^ might have done in ac- 
cordance with the Divine will, w^as not for the sake 
of meriting the Divine approbation, but merely 
as a thankolfering for the mercies ho had already 
so richly obtained. On his ^cath-bod he repeat- 
edly declared that he had now' no otl\^T ground 
of hope and consolation in approacliing his 
Ecdeenicr than he had had in his infancy, when 
he first approached the cross as a poor helpless 
sinner, seeking grace and pardon in the blood of 
Chri.st. He fell asleep on the 2()th of IVtarch, 
1(375, being about seventy-three years of age. 

To enable us to form a still clearer notion of 
t he state of his mind, we may here copy some of 
his ordinary maxims : — 

1. A prince w^ho disobeys his God is unfit to 
govern man. 

2. A prince should not only remember that 
he is himself a man, but should also bear in mind 
that his subjects are men too. 

3. A prince who would eradicate poverty, 
must begin with the mother of want, that is, 
w^aste. 

4. Princes on earth are made of earth, and 
must return to earth. 

5. A wise prince wdll not consider that to be 


right which is safest, but will j’Cgard that course 
as safest wdiich is right. 

His life was a lile of prayer and of faith. 
Especially for his children did the earnest peti- 
tion ascend to the throne of grace. His next 
petition w’as for the ])astors and schoolmasters ; 
tluin for the youth of his dukedom, and for all 
his subjects, whom he regarded as his children, 
did his daily intercession ascend into the ears of 
the Lord of hosts. Happy is the land w hich has 
such princes, for even to children’s children does 
their blessing extend. 

SOBIPTUEAL POBTEAITS. 

DORCAS. 

Let us see in wliat it w’as that Dorcas excelled. 
She “was full” — not full of jmetcnces, ami of 
Avords, and of hearing sermons, and of public 
assemblies, all of w^hich are often the men' 
.“form of godliness, without the power.” Her 
religion w^as substantial and practical ; it w'as 
the religion of the Reart and life. She abounded 
ui obedience ; she “ was full of good w orks and 
alms-deeds which she did.” 

Four things are mentioned to exemplify Jjer 
practiegt 

Tlie first regards the particular objects of her 
beneficence. They w^oro “widows” — a class of 
claimants upon kindness and charity more often 
mentioned in the J)ook of God than any other, 
unless it be “the fatherless,” who are commonly 
noticed along with them 

It w'ould seem that Dorcas peculiarly selected 
this class of character for her beneficence. And 
as the charity of an individual cannot bo uni- 
versal in its exercise and eflbrts, though it be so 
in its principle, cannot embrace every object, 
nor furnish every kind of relief, would it not bo 
wx‘11 for those who wish to do good to havcj some 
definite plan of usefulness to ])ursue, and not 
leave their benevolence to accidental applica- 
tions, and to excitements wliich may or may not 
occur? ] laving a fixed and definite object of 
charity always before you, ;fouwull be constantly 
reminded of your obligation, and may devote to 
it a thousand little attentions and assistances 
wliich would otherwise be wasted and lost. 

Only, licro, two cautions are necessary. The 
one is, not to bind ourselves down so exclusively 
to any one class of beneficiaries ns to bo unable 
or unwilling to aid other claimants, however de- 
serving or pressing, whom the provj deiM?e of 
God may bring in our way. The oilier is, not 
to lay such stress upon our own objects of cljuriiy 
as to think slightly or meanly of those which may 
be preferred by others, ot* not to think worthily 
and Avell of those who, although truly benevo- 
lent, fall not with rtjadincss and ardour into oiir 
view s and projects. Their education, their con- 
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nections, their situations and conditions in life, 
their prejudices, and even their piety, may turn 
into a diversity of channels, the preference and 
efforts of those who are equally concerned to be 
useful. If men are endeavouring to do good, let 
them alone ; yea, bid them God speed, though 
they walk not with us. 

The second regards the nature or kind of her 
charity. It was furnishing the poor widows 
with clothing. And this is far from being an 
unimportant method of doing good. “When 
thou seest the naked, that thou cover him.” 

There are many cases in which it will be 
found much more useful to supply the poor with 
necessaries and conveniences than to give them 
the value of tliese things in money ; for tliey 
are sometimes tempted to a])ply money to other 
purposes ; they are not often distinguished by 
prudence in their purchases ; and they seldom 
can buy tilings at first hand. The poor in ge- 
neral can supj)ly themselves with provisions bet-, 
ter than with raiment, and old people commonly 
prefer warmth to food. Many poor persons have 
(I will not say a becoming ])rido, lor all pride is^ 
an abomination to the Lord, but) a wish to ap- 
pear d(^cciitly clad, and upon this ground they 
ire(pu*ntly excuse themselves from appoivring in 
tlie house of God. How desirable is it to meet 
their wants and wishes in this respect, and to 
give them a nail in God’s holy place. Oh, 1 
love to see the poor in the house of God ; 1 love 
to s(‘e there, numb(M’s of children dressed in the 
unilbrm of bcmevoleiice ; it aids my devotion and 
excites my gratitude. 

Let mo beseech you not to waste anything 
that is convertible into clothing. And do not 
expend your money on useless ornaments ; for 
how often would a small part of the price of 
vanity cover and comfort a felJpw-erc^ature for 
montlis or years. 

The third n'gards the manner in which she 
supplied the relief. The benefits coiderred were 
of lier own manufacture. An emphasis is ob- 
viously laid on “ the alms-deeds which she did 
and wc read expressly of “ the coats and gar- 
ments which Dorcas made.” She did not get 
them made, but she made them : her alms were 
not only her gifts, but her deeds. There arc 
some who are ready enough to give in a way of 
charity, but they never do anything. They 
never “ visit the tatlicrless and widows in their 
affliction they never “ speak a word in season 
to hiih that is weary they never move a foot, 
nor employ a hand, nor exercise the least self- 
denial in tlieir works of mercy. 

Others there ari' who can do nothing in a way 
of pecuniary assistance. But let not s\ich con- 
clude that they are doomed to unprofitableness. 
There are innumerable ways of btnng useful; 
and if you are compelled to say, “ {Silver and 


gold have I none,” it becomes you to add, “ Such 
as I have I give — my pra^^ers, my tears, my 
attentions, my exertions.” A great deal of 
""good may be done, and a great deal of charity 
may be exercised, where nothing is given. My 
fair readers, especially you who are in younger 
life, and you who have the command of leisure, 
not only purchase raw materials and cheap 
remnants, and preserve laid-asidc arti(*h^s, but 
refuse not, at least occasionally, «lo employ your 
own hands, wlien alone, or in company w it h one 
another; and observe the eulogiinn pronounced 
on the virtuous woman ; “ »She stretchetli out 
her hand to the poor ; yea, she reachetli forth 
her hands tb the needy.” 

The fourth r(?gards the promptitude of her 
beneficence. It was immediate, not deferred or 
delayed, but “while she was with tliem.” She 
viewed life as “the time to serve the J./ord,” and 
her “own goneralion by the will of God.” 
Some are future benefactors : they do not re- 
fuse, they only proerastiiiate. J^ut, says Solomon, 

“ Withhold not good from them to w hoin it is 
due, w'hen it is in the powder of thine hand to do 
it. Say not unto thy neigh boin*, Go, and conic 
again, and to-morrow I will give;” for iji the 
meanwhile he may be no moj*e, and you may be 
no more. 

Some are benevolent when Ihoy leave ns, Jiot 
while they are 3^et with us. But il' it be w vll 
to bequeath, it is better to achieve. Dying 
alms are commonly suspicious ; they arisi‘ IVom 
necessity rather than choice. Tliere is little 
merit in distributing what you can liold no 
longer. Be, therefore. nr ow n ex(‘Cutors ; thus 
you wdll be enabled to apply your bounty i)r()- 
])er]y, and may enjoy tin.* pleasure of secang the 
fruits of it. But how many precious opportuni- 
ties pass neglected And how'^ many w ill here- 
after lament in vain that they did not more for 
the wwhi, the church, the family, their cliihlron 
and servants, “while yet with them I” 

No sooner was Peter arrived, than he w^as 
conducted into tlio iipjier chamber, where the 
dead body was laid. There a sceiu? w’as pre- 
sented that w'as sufficient to medt a heai-t much 
less tender than Peter’s. ^“All the wddow's 
stood by him wx‘eping, and showing the coats 
and garments which Dorcas made wliilc she was 
wdth them.” 

Hero w-e may remark, that the value of per- 
sons is sometimes not kuowm till they are gone. 
This is the case, indeed, w'ith all our mercies; 
the want teaches the ^xirth. 

“ IIow blessings brighten as they take ihcir flight I’’ 

The praise of this good w-oman was like her 
alms, real and sincere. Here was no need of 
hired mourners. Here arc no verses composed, 
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no eulogy pronounced : but garments, some bus- 
pended and some worn, which her own liands 
liad niiido ; and widows, indebted to her bounty, 
bedewing the room with their tears. 

The best posthumous fame you can acquire is 
derived from the commendation of facts ; from a 
child you instructed, a school you established, a 
pt nitentiary you visited, a sinner you reclaimed. 
T \o best proofs of your importance are to be 
found in the alfections and benedictions of your 
fellow-creatures while you live, and in their 
regrets and lamentations when you die. “When 
the (\ar heard me, then it blessed me ; and when 
the eye saw me, it gave witness to me; because 
I delivered the poor that cried, and •the father- 
less, and him that had none to help him. The 
blessing oi* him tliat was ready to perish came 
upon me ; and 1 caused the widow’s heart to 
sing for joy.” 

\ \\i\tc dry-eyed funerals. Though it is dis- 
tressing, it is also satisfactory, at the mouth of 
th(‘ gravc‘, to s('e one wiping his streaming eyes ; 
to hear another say, “ 1 must have peiashed but 
foi’ him while we all feel, in a measure, as 
Tlujinas (lid when he said To In's fellow-disciples, 

“ L(‘t us also go that w'c may die with him.” 

Do all thus dic^? J^o oppressive masters? 
Do unkind neighbours? Do tlie hard-lu.'artefl. 
and tlu^ ('loso listed thus die? Solomon has 
said, ‘‘ AVIum the wM(*ked perish, there is shout- 
ing.” There is something in tliis more cruel 
than th(' grave. ilow^ intolerahle the thought 
that we may go off and not be missed for a 
moment; that ff w'e left the world, the door 
might be shut and bolt^;d by all that are left 
behind ; and that if it w(.‘re p()ssil)lo to return 
again to earth, no individual w'ould receive us. 
And are there not numbers now living, jvho, 
if tlu‘y w^ere buried to-moiTOW, would li*!ive no 
lamentation over ilami ? ^ 

But it w^as otherwdso wdth Dorcas ; “all the 
w'idow's stood by the aj)ostle w^M'ping, and sliow^- 
ing the coals and garments wdiich Dorcas made 
^yilile she was with them.” {Such were their 
feehugs ; what w-ere liis ? « 

Jhit, happily, he cam do more than “ w'eep 
with them that wajcp ;” and lie applies liiinself 
to h.is w ()i*k. He “ jmt them all forth.” Ho 
dismiss('d the speed iflors for two reasons. First, 
from a principle of humility ; he did not wish 
to be seen. And, secondly, from a principle of 
importunity ; company might have hindcTcd the 
intenseiK'ss of his devotion. Being thus alone, 
he ‘Mcneeled down and prayed;” and th(m, 
“turning himself to the body, he said, I’abitha, 
arise; and she opened hei^ eyes ; and when she 
saw’ Peter, she sat up.” 

Next, \vc are told that Peter “ gav(> lu^r his 
band, and liftt^d her up, tind wlien he had (*allcd 
the saints and widow^s, be presented licr alive.” 


O, for the painter’s pencil ! O, to see him giving 
and them receiving this present ! “ There, take 

your benefactress, and dry up your tears.” 

This is very instructive. It showfe us that 
kindness was the principle of the miracle ; not 
sell-applause ; not vainglory. Then Peter w’ould 
have claimed her as aii attendant, and required 
her to follow him, as a standing proof of his su- 
pernatural powders ; but he resigns her to those 
who stood in need of her services. 

It teaches us not only the power of God, but 
his goodness. We sec that ‘‘ the Lord is gra- 
cious and full of compassion that “ he wdll 
regard the prayer of the destitute, and not 
despise their prayer.” 

And docs not this show us the importance of 
beneficence? Were w^e left to judge, wc', per- 
haps, should have thought it better for iStephen 
to have been raised up than Dort*as. But God 
revives the one and k;aves the othei* in the 
grave, because “ so it seemed good in his sight,” 
and perhaps to teach ns that onr thoughts are 
imt his thoughts ; flmt w^e arc impro[)<'r judges 
of usefulness ; that persons w hose excelleiures 
are of sober, modest, and retiring character, may 
be more important in the eye oi* heav(‘n than 
those ^^ 1.0 iu-e more brilliant and marvcdlous ; 
that moral qualities are far more regardi'd by 
liim than intellectual ones; and that, in some 
cases, a good life may be as valuable as good 
preaching. Whoin^does he, by a miracle, bring 
bactk from tlio arrest of death ? A hero ? — a 
politician ?— a philosopher ? “Talk no more so 
exceeding proudly ; let not arrogancy come out 
of yo\ir mouth ; for the Lord is a God of know- 
ledge, and by him actions are w'eigbed.” No 
lie brings back one wlio made garments for the 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

1. WirF/RE w^as the tabernnelo set up wlien 
the Israel iU?s came into Canaan ? 

2. What insiaiKM's do y^)u iind in the Old 
Testanu’ut of the dead being restored to life ? 

3. -How many did Jesus raise from the dead ? 

4f. Did th(‘ apostles ever perform ibis miracle ? 

5. Whiit diffenmee can you point out l)etw(‘eii 

the manner of our Lord’s performing mira(.*lcs, 
and that- in which others wrought them ? 

G. Wliat promise ran you find in scripture en- 
couraging intercessory prayer ? 

7. Give an example of its success from* the 
Old and New Testaments ? 

8. AVliat instances can you find of angels being 
entertained unawares? (See lleb. xiji. 2.) 



* This adiriinihlc* practical paper is from Mr. Jay’s 
“ T/eetiircs on Foinah^ CIiarsictiT,” rccoiitJy piiblibhed by 
Messrs. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 



LEARNING BY EXAMPLE. 

Dear young friends, 3^011 will all readily 
acknowledge the peculiar interest with which you 
take up any study that is connected with a story, 
and how easy it is to induce you to learn a lesson 
when it is presented to you in the shape of a nar- 
rative, whether real or fictitious. We do not blame 
3*ou for this ; we all, grown people as well as children, 
like to learn by example, and to discover how others 
acted in such circumstances as w^e ourselves are, or may 
be placed in. 

But there is one thing, dear young friends, of which 
it is necessary to warn you, namely, that every character 
you meet with in the tales or histories that you read, is 
an imperfect character. However beautifully it may he 
imagined, or however true it may be of the hero or 
heroine, that they were very amiable, or very pious, it 
will not do for you to satisfy yourself with trying to he 
like him or to be like her. If that is all you aim at, 30U 
will come very far short of what God requires of you. 
Look at your Bible, Matt. v. 48 , where 3"ou‘^ will find 
these words : “ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect.^^ Now that is your 
example. Could you possibly have a better ? 

But you will perhaps say, “ I never can be as ])erfect 
as God. True, you cannot, yet r.till it is your duty to 
strive to he like him rather than like any human being. 
Turn to 2 Cor. x. 12, and you will find Paul blaming 
some persons for measuring themselves by themselves, 
and comparing themselves among themselves ; in so doing, 
he says, they were not wise and their want of wisdom 
con.sisted in this, that they were measuring themselves by 
imperfect standards, and so w^ould naturally be very well 
satisfied if they appeared by comparison as good as others, 
or perhaps a little better. Now this is a mistake wdiich no 
one can fall into who measures his own character by 
that of God, and if he is always aiming to be like him, 
he will become better every day, yet never think tiiat 
he is good enough. 

Look at that little boy who is amusing himself with 
his bow and arrows'^, he is shooting them in every direc- 
tion. He first aimed at a stone, a few yards distant ; 
but the aim was too low, and the arrow' buried its point 
in the earth at his feet. lie then took yonder shrub for 
his object ; the arrow turned aside and was lost among 
the thorns. The sun is shining brightly; hejooks up at 
it, though dazzled with its splendour, and dissatisfied with 
his former efforts, resolves to take aim at that. It is a 
bold thought : he lets fly the arrow, it disappears, and 
for a moment he can almost fancy it has found some 
resting-place in the clouds, if it lias not actually entered 
the golden orb toward which its course was directed. 
In another moment, it has fallen again at his feet. He 
is not disappointed ; he never seriously thought it would 
reach the sun ; but this he is sure of, that his arrow went 
farther than it could have done had he aimed at any of 
the objects around him. 

May your hearts, dear young friends, be as that a^*row ; 
may their course be upw'ard to the Sun of Righteousness ; 
and though you will be every day reminded how far 
short you come of its brightness, you will feel that you 
have more of its glory reflected on your face than if your 


attention had been directed to the loveliest and the most 
excellent of earthly objects. 

But again, perhaps you say, “ IIow' can I bo like God ? 
he is very pow'erful, for he made the world; and he is 
very great, for he coniinunds all things ; and he is very 
wise, for the Bible is his word while lama weak, 
helpless, igno.ant child. How', then, can 1 he like him?'* 
God, dear young friends, has come down to you in the 
form of a child. Jesus, Emmanuel, God with us,’' w as 
born in Bethlehem of Judea, that be might be your 
example as well as your Saviour ; that he might show 
you, in the person of a human being, what Go(l is in his 
character, and enable you in some degree to strive after 
that perfection which belongs to the great king of heaven. 
Look at this pattern ; examine every one of its beautiful 
features— its humility, its meekness and gentleness, its 
zeal for God’s glot*y, its charity, its scIf-dcnial, its 
patience, its forgiving spirit ; is tliere anything here you 
cannot understand ? anything here which may not be 
written legibly upon your own lieart ? were it not that 
that heart has become so sullied by the pollution of sin, 
that God himself must cleanse it, ere the divine and 
spotless image of Jesus can be traced upon it. 

But it is while 3’ on are looking at Jesus, while 3'oii are 
admiring his goodness, and wondering at his condescen- 
sion, and feeling how unlike him you are, and learning 
that if you are saved at all you must he saved by liim, 
that God the Holy Spirit is cleansing 3a>iir heart, and 
preparing it to bear the likeness of tiie dear Redeemer. 
Look, then, dear young friends, at Jesus ; not now^ and 
then — only when w'earyiug a while of earth’s glittering 
baubles — but look at him without ceasing ; set him before 
you every step 3"ou go, and see if there be not in him 
everything as an example, as a teacher, as well as a 
Saviour, that you can desire. We are but too prone to 
copy bad examples as w'oll as good ; whicli of us iloes not 
frequently meet with those who, having chosen the broad 
road of siq tliemsclves, are desirous to lead others into 
tlie same destructive path. Now the surest way to obtain 
strength against tenx 'tation is, like David, to ‘‘ set the 
Lord always before you.*' Looking habitually unto him, 
you •will long and strive to be like him, 3^111 Avill learn t(> 
love him, and loving him you, will not turn aw'a3' from 
him. 

/ 

Thk j’oon CuiPin.K Boy who i*auted wtu aix hk hao 
FORTHK Bible. — George How ard lived in South Carolina. 
He was a cripple, and unable to do nnicli for a livin'.!. 
Two shillings was all he had in the uorld, and lie 
travelled four miles to the house of the agent of the Bible 
Society and offered it for a Bible. The agent gave him 
a Bible worth three shillings, and took the two shillings. 
The committee were so pleased with what this poor ho\' 
had done, that they told the agent to give him back the 
money, and make him a present of the Bible. TJie ])oor 
boy’s heart was filled with joy : he prized the Bible, and 
loved to read it every day. One verse he was especially 
fond of, “ Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
hcav}’- laden, and I will give you rest.” It was the verse 
w'hich by God’s blessing led him to Jesus. To liave 
learned it was worth all that he had. It directed him to 
more than all the gold in the world could buy — r^rdou 
and peace through Jesus Christ, 
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THE SWOLLEN EIVEE ; 

OB, THE ESCAPE 6 f A HlTGtrEKOT FAMILY. 

CHAPTER II. 

It i^Jone of the blessed effects of adversity that 
it the children of God nearer to their 

heavenly Father, and causes them to have re- 
course, wth more anxious solicitude and fer- 
vency, both to the throne aitd the word of grace ; 
and it i8‘ equally true that sevens of fiery trial, 
while they test the sincerity, of faith and hope, 
are I'emarkable for the jiigutage and fortitude 
with which the naturally ifci’mid and weak have 
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been endued, to meet overy otherwise OTiBor- 
whelming emergency* . ! ' 

It was thus with the nobly-born and delicately- 
nurtured Huguenot mother w’hom we have in- 
troduced to our readers. Persecution had, at 
length, touched her at the tenderest point. Her 
daughters had been violently aiid cruelljp re*» 
moved from her sight and protection — ■perhaps 
never to be restored. Her brother’s object m 
their forcible abduction w^as avowedly to detach 
thei]\ from the influence ‘of tjv hat ne deemed 
to be a false, heretical religion; and she too 
well knew that no scruples of tenderness and 
affection would interpose between them sped 

Paxes dm rnmv. 
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.jaaiy amount of suflfering, so that that object 
;.iwa8, attained. They Would be thrust ptobably 
Juto A convent; and recourse would be had, 
jb turns, to blandishments and threats, indul- 
. gences and privations, to entice or compel them to 
renounce tneir Protestant faith- All this was 
.terrible; but, on the other hand, the mother 
believed that her God, whom she served, was 
able to deliver, not only herself, but hers, from 
the malice of their enemies. , 

It may be, also, that she did not despair of 
some manifest interposition of Divine Providence 
on behalf of her children. She could call to 
mind instances in whicli extraordinary and un- 
foreseen wants had, during the present calamities, 
baffled the schemes of the enemies of the perse- 
cuted; and turning to the Divine records for 
support and encouragement, she would at least 
be reminded of One who is “ a very present 
help in trouble while there were promises 
which, though not engaging temporal protecr 
tion and deliverance, might quicken h^r faith 
and enliven her hope that even this was not too 
. hard for the Lord. Thus wjien she k'ead, in 
immediate connection with th^ sublihie and 

E athetic passage whicli rcpr<^edte, in prophetic 
inguage, the lamentation and bitter woppmg of 
a bereaved mother, the inspiriting encourage- 
ment; “Thus saith tftb Lord, liefraiu thy voice 
from weteping, and leyes from tears ; for 

thy work shAU be rewarded, saith the Lord : and 
they shall come again from tne Itad of the 
enemy. And there is hi tViine end, saith 
the Lord, that thy chiklren slhall Come again to 
their own border ” — the Huguenot mother 
might, without incurring the charge of presumfr 
tion, venture to Apply fcne language to her own 
case, and to the spiritual, if not the tempoml 
condition of her capti\ne TOh^hfers. « Or w hen, 
turning to the exalted And ihspired strains of 
another of Israel’s prophets, sue again read : 
“ Thus saith the Lord, Fear not ; for I have 
redeemed thee : I have called thee by thy name ; 
thou art mine. When thou passest through the 
waters, I will be with thee; and through the 
rivers, they shall not overflow thee : when thou 
walkest tnrough the fire, thou shalt not be 
burned ; neither shall the^ flame kindle upon 
thee” — she might justly believe that promises 
BO exceedingly great and precious were the 
heritage of all believers ; and if not literally 
fulfilled, w^ould assuredly meet with a glorious 
accomplishment in the grace and strength 
impArted to all faithful servants of the great 

LC&yipg her, then, to such consolation as she 
blight be permitted to draw^from the Scriptures, 
which she loved, and from her knowledge of 
God, in whom she trusted)' w'e turn to another 
scene. 


In the depths of a forest, several miles from 
the chateau of which we have spoken, a feeble 
band of fugitives were snatching a short space at 
mid-day for rest and repose. Horses, not di- 
vested of their trappings, were grazing around, 
secured from straying, and their riders were at 
hand, ready atr any moment of alarm to remount 
and continue their flight. Among the fugitives 
w^ere many women and children, though now 
sharing in the fatigue of a forqp^d march with 
the meanest and hardiest soldier in their small 
escort. For some amongst them, the weakest 
and feeblest, litters had been provided, while the 
stronger had followed on foot. 

Shaded by an overspreading tree, the more dis- 
tinguished of the party were gathered, some stand- 
ing, some seated in consultation, and messen- 
gers or scouts w^ere frequently disappearing and 
returning wdth intelligence. In this group might 
have been seen a delicate female, whose evident 
w'eakness demanded the quiet and seclusion of 
home, and ivhose bearing indicated high rank 
and station. She was of noble birth ; her hus- 
band, now by her sidOv Whs A prince of France ; 
her children — sharerf In her flight — were en- 
titled to worldly dislincfcioii and royal favour. 
Standing over these, With A child in his arms — 
his youngest mothorless One— -was a man past 
middle age, of distinguished bearing, wise in 
council, brave in fight, steady in his adlierenee 
to the cause he had espoused, and to whom a 
peculiar interest has since attached, Jis one of 
the victims of the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s 
day, a few years only after the ’date of our nar- 
rative. Seated near w^ab a lady, the wife of a 
general in the Huguenot army, and her infant 
child, now endeavouring to escape from her hus- 
band’s enemies and her own. 

The ’intelligence brought to the leaders of the 
party evidently perplexing. Their enemies 
w'cre in fvdl pursuit ; the country around was 
already swarming- wdth hostile troops ; the 
bridges and fords of the Loire were guarded to 
intercept the passage of the fugitives ; and a few 
hou/’B w’ould probably witness their capture. 
One circumstance only appeared to favour a 
hope of present escape : the party had been 
conducted by one of their number, who, well 
acquainted with the by-roAds of the district, 
had hitherto succeeded in baffling pursuit, and 
who yet held out hope of crossing the Loire un- 
seen and unsuspected. To render his plan of 
escape available, how^ever, a halt of some hours 
w^as necessary ; and leaving the leaders of the 
fugitive band to take such precautions against 
sudden surprise as fhe nature of their present 
concealment admitted, w e return to the chateau. 

Another evening had fallen, and the dimi- 
nished family w^as once more assembled in the 
apartment which had so latdy witnessed the 
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scene of violence we have described, when a But, Henrv, should our girls* escape and 
faint tapping, repeated at intervals, aroused tlie return to the chateau ? Dear Imsband, take the, 
Avatchful attention of Catherine, wlio joyfully boys, and Catherine, and our friend, and permit 
declaring that it was lier master’s signal, si^rong " me to remain. Our hiding-place in ‘the forest 
from the room to give him admittance. may be undiscovered, and God may direct our- 

“My husband!” exclaimed the Huguenot children thither.” 
lady, hastily following her servant, and return- “ It may not be, Margaret ; I would not, for 
ing sljortly afterwards leaning on the arm of all France, leave you to the fearful risk - of 

the cavalier who had acted as guide to the reinaining behind. The kiug has sworn our 

fugitives, ^ ruin, and you well know what that implies ; the 

“ You are returned to a desolate home, dearest calamity which has already befallen us is but 
husband.” a foretaste of w^hat will follow if you fall into 

“ I know it all, Margaret,” he replied, in his power, Margaret, you must escape while 

tones in which manly fortitude struggled with you may.” 

grief, and both with military sterniAss and de- “Dearest husband, I cannot; will not God 
“ I learned only this afternoon the un- protect his own ? Surely he will help us.” 
happiness which has befallen us. May God give “He will help us, Margaret. He helps us 
you patience to bear, dear wife, and me power to now, by pointing out a way of safety by human 
avenge.” means. If we neglect this, why should we 

“ Dearest Henry, you forget who has said, expect a miracle on our behalf.” 

‘ Vengeance is mine.’ But is there no means of • “Monsieur is right,” interposed Catherine, 
rescue coming forward. “ Madame must go, but it 

“ Not now ; the time will come, never fear it ; needs not that Catfierine should accompany her. 
and till then your brothen; will not dare to harm Permit me to stay behind, dear madame; the 
the girls. But now, Margaret, you must leave storm that lays the forest tree low, may spare 
the cliateau ; there is no safety here.” the weed winch has sprung up beneath its 

“Alas, Ifejiry ! and where is safety now ?” shade. shall be safer here than madame, and 
The husband shook his head sadly. “ Com- will remain in my father’s cottage, and it* God 

parative and temporary safety may be found should send back our lost ones ” 

elsewhere ; Jiere thei’O is extreme danger. “ There is wdsdom* in your plan, Catherine, 
Listen, Margaret ! our prince and Coligny have if you wdll dare venture. I had thought ol 
been compelled to seek safety in llight ; the this, but would not seem so selfish as to propose 
princess and her children — the ladies of her it,” said the husband, “ Margaret,” he added, 
small court — Coligny’s children — Andelot’s wife ‘‘ time hastens, we should ere now have been 
and her children, one i[,n infipt at the breast, mounted; our boys — — ” 

you knov\' — all accompany them ; there is no Half an hour later, and the chateau was 
security for one of our families on this side the deserted ; and in the gloom of approaching 
Loire ; should we succeed in passijig ^ver, we night, a slight female form might nave been 
may reach liochelle in safjty; I have guided dimly discerned, stealing cautiously into a neigh- 
them tlius far, and have undertaken to conduct b<^urmg Ibrost, till she halted at the hut of a 
them to the ford of Sancerrg. I pray God we charcoal burner; and then might have been 
may reach it ; but troops are in close pursuit, heard by a curious listener, first a hurried eon- 
and every road is beset with danger. There versation, and then the low deep voice of a man 
is no time to lose ; to-morrow will be too in earnest supplication thgt God in his own 
late.” • good time w^ould ai’iso to scatter the enemies of 

“Why then, Henry, have you left our friends? his truth, and turn again the captivity of his 
It will be a happiness too dearly purchased to people. Meanwhile, the hurried tramp of 
have bartered this short interview for their horses through the distant glades of the same 
safety.” . forest, breaking through the stillness of night, 

“ They are now on the road, Margaret ; I am announced that the fugitives had proceeded 
to meet lliein a few miles hence. I have thus far unmolested. 

brought tw o spare horses, and wait only for The sun rose brightlv, and the waters of the 
yoi^and ours to prepare for the journey. Our ' Loire glided peacefully along, slirunken* and 
dear young friend, our poor boys, and Catherine; diminished in volume by a long continued 
all must leave the chateauJ’ summer drought. The scene was at once loveljr 

“ Henry I and our dau^ters in the hands of and lonely. In some sp^ts woods approachea 
our bitterest foes ?” the ^^anks of the river, on either side, castii^ 

“There is no remedy, Margaret,” said the deep shadows on the intervening waves; in 
Huguenot soldier, “ a few hours hence, and you others, a broad expanse of cultivated plains 
also would be in their hands ; you must threw open the same waves, as they lulled 
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onwards, to the calm sunshine. On the southern 
side, the towers of Sancerre were visible. * 

Some time later a new feature was added to ^ 
the scene. Emerging from a dark forest on the ' 
northern banks, a band of travellers were des- 
cried, hastening onwards. Men, women, and 
children were there, way-wdm and travel-stained. 
At first sight of the gently flowing river, a glad 
shout of thankfulness was raised, which swelled 
at length into a hymn of praise ; and then the 
weary fugitives, whom we have already described, 
increased in number by the family of the 
chateau, and others who during the night march 
had joined them, quickly passed over the inter- 
vening ground. But lijbtle time could be spared 
for ddiberation. The ford was reached, and it 
might bo that their enemies, deceived by the 
rapidity and secrecy of their flight, would, for a 
few hours, be thrown out in their pursuit. But 
safety was not yet attained. 

Pressing forward, then, preceded by theit* 
guide, the devoted band entered the river — the 
princely leader bearing his infant child in his 
arms, and, with his compatriot, encouraging tlfe 
faint and feeble to follow. 

The ford was passed, and the fugitives had 
gained secure footing on the southei^ii bank, 
when suddenly dark and threatening clouds ob- 
scured the sky, and a storm rapidly gathered, 
accompanied by rain so violent that the current 
of the river was almost instantaneously swollen 
from a gentle stream, which, at the ford, scarcely 
rose above the horse’s knees, to a deep, impetu- 
ous, and impassable torrent; while, crouching 
beneath the fury of the storm, on a near emi- 
nence, the fugitives silently adored the good 
providence of &od which had thus far preserved 
and guided them. 

But a new cause for gratitude wah manifest 
when, on casting their eyes across the river, ^ at 
the ceasing of the storm, a large body of horse- 
men was seen galloping along the banks they 
had so recently quitted ; and, after seeking in 
vain for a safe passage across the flood, retiring 
in mad rage tnat the intended captives, whom 
they had closely followed through the night, and 
whom they had looked upon as already delivered 
mto their hands, were thus, by the marvellous 
interposition of a Divine and Overruling power, 
l^si^^ed in escaping from their fury. 

is wondertul ! ” exclaimea a voice from 
^OQg the fugitives : this is the Lord’s doing, 
it is marvellous in our eyes.” And then, per- 
chance, a solemn song of devout thanksgiving 
and praoBC might have been heard, as they slowly 
withdrew from the scene of their enemies’ dis- 
comfiture 

“ If it had not been the Lord who wag on our side; 

Now may Israel say ; 

If it had not been the Lord who was on our side, 


When men rose up against us ; 

Then they had swallowed us up quick, 

When their wrath was kindled against us : 

Then the waters had overwhelmed us, 

The stream had gone over. our soul; 

Then the proud waters had gone over our soul. 

Blessed be the Lord, 

Who hath not given us as a prey to their teeth. 

Our soul is escaped as a bird, out of the snare of the 
fowlers ; 

The snare is broken, and we are escaped. 

Our help is in the name of the Lord,^‘ 

Who made heaven and earth*'' 

“ Dear husband,” said Margaret, as they 
pressed forward among their friends, “ we shall 
yet see oiw children in peace. Q-od will not 
desert them.” 

# # # # # # • 

The confidence of the Huguenot mother in 
the tender care of her heavenly Father, as ex 
pressed above, was not misplaced. The distressed 
parents, in company with the fugitive band so 
marvellously rescued from impending peril, after 
a series of dangers and escapes, reached the city 
of Bochelle, where they found themselves sur- 
rounded by friends. ’ Here, after a* time, they 
were rejoined by their missing daughters. Prora 
the relation which they gave of their adventures 
since their forcible separation, it appeared that 
they had been conveyed to a convent, where 
every effort was made to undermine their faith, 
and to detach them from their feligious asso- 
ciations; but, happily, without success. Frus- 
trated in these endeavours, resort was had to 
the terrors with which the BoiEfish system arms 
its emissaries : these ap^pliances, however, equally 
failed of their intended purpose. While suffering 
the rigours of persecution, an opportunity was 
providentially offered for their escape, of which 
they giadly availed themselves, and after a suc- 
cession pf alarms, ' privations, and hair-breadth 
escapes, they were enabled to reach the same 
asylum which had for some time sheltered their 
anxious parents. Here, once more restored to 
the bosom of their family, we leave them in 
posipession of a joy which may be better imagined 
than described. 

We may remark, in conclusion, that the 
striking incidents which we have endeavoured to 
illustrate in the present papfcr, are but a specimen 
of the domestic separations, the family anguish, 
and the individual suffering endured by thousands 
of faithful witnesses for God at the period of 
frightful persecution under notice. But times 
of extraordinary trial are generally niarkell by 
unusual manifestations of the Divine care and 
lovingkindness; and* interpositions like that of 
the sudden storm and the swollen river, by 
which God’s friends were succoured and his 
enemies baffled, were not of infrequent occur- 
rence ; thus teaching his people that they shall 
not trust in him in vain. 
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SUNDAY SCENES UNDER THE SHADOW 
OF ST. PAUL’S, 

It is a calm summer sabbath morning, and we 
visit a district in the locality referred to. Our 
companion is a young man, whose heart is in his 
missionary labour, and whom a simple energetic 
Christian gentleman has set to work in excavat- 
ing the heathen at his doors. If a few of our 
merchant prices only knew what good they 
could achieve, what human love they could 
evolce, how many blessings from the poor, the 
ignorant, and the d 3 dng wojild follow their path, 
by the expenditure of a comparatively trifling 
sum, we might have more labourers i^ this great 
and neglected field. The chime of the bells 
tolling the hours and quarters from the in- 
numerable ancient city churches falls softly on 
the car, bringing to remembrance the pleasant 
old-fashioned little churches far out in the 
breezy country, which will shortly be filled with 
tlieir earnest worshippers. Some great author, 
De Qiiincey we believe, has remarked how in- 
expressiblv^ melancholj^ is the sound of sabbath 
bells heard at a distance on a summer day. 
]3ut in this mighty city, the feeling arises with 
tejifold bitterness. To think that -while the 
spires of the buildings dedicated by our pioife , 
fiuccstoi’s to the service of the Creator rise | 
thickly around us, there lie huddled around them * 
swarms of human beings for whom the sabbath i 
bell has neither pleasure nor significance ! 

Plunging into a dingy, sloppy, narrow court, 
flanked on either side by a gin-shop and a pawn- 
broker, wliere the dens^ atmosphere is hotter 
and steamier then ever and fetid with the heavy 
eillLLviiiin of uncovered drains, we are upon the 
scene of part of our friend’s labours. A, tall 
grim policeman stalks through, and the few 
denizejis of the spot who afe to be ^cn, look 
round, some with a half-defiant air, others with 
a vacant half-questioning ^ook, wondering 
Avhether he “ wants ” anybody. The pack of 
squalid children in thecorner, who have just been 
in fierce dispute over some point in pitch ^and 
toss, suddenly cease to jabber, when warned of 
the approach of tlie avenging ofiicial. Almost 
Biiniiltancous]\" they recognise their friend 
the missionar}', and it is pleasant to note tho 
genial change in their sharp, prematurely man- 
nish features. How easily won and how rich is , 
the guerdon of the love of a human heart. He 
lias been accustomed to talk in a kindly tone to 
them even when dissuading from their outbreaks 
of passion and mischief. Some of the group 
have been once or twice to the Sunday-school 
recently established, others have heard ■ their 
parents talk in terms of respect (rare thing in 
any case) of this young man, and so they group 
round him, and listen to his admonition on tho 


evil of playing games on Sunday, with a down- 
I cast delinquent air. With a promise from 
some that they will not continue to do so, and 
from others that they will come to school to- 
night, we leave them. 

Up three flights of a narrow ricketty staircase, 
and our director taps at a door. No one opens, 
but a feeble shrill voice cries, “ Come in !” Enter- 
ing, a dismal sight is beheld. The room is very 
small, stifling, and destitute of every comfort. 
The light is scanty, for the glass in the upper 
half of the pinchecl looking window is covered 
with layers of battered dirt on the outside, and 
that in the under half has long ago been replaced 
by sundry bits of brown paper and old news- 
papers. There is a dirty little table, some plates 
of different patterns, two cups, a knife and a 
fork, besides a chair with a broken back, a 
stool with some miserable rags of clothing laid 
upon it, and over the empty fire-place hang on<' 
gr two mugs. In a corner, upon a tattered 
dirty j^alliasse, from which bunches of straw have 
been riven, arc stfetched a woman and three 
cbildi’eri. They do not get up, thej’-say, because 
they do not know where to get a breakfast. The 
woman, an honest, sober widow, binds shoes, 
when 8l^« can get work, at the rate of three far- 
things for a pair of children’s, and three halfpence 
for a pair of adult size. Worn to a shadow, she has 
kept life in with this miserable pittance, and now 
on this suiiiiy sabbath morning she lies there not 
only uuabh) to clothe herself and children with 
raiment fit to enter a place of worship, but so re- 
duced as to crouch under that miserable coverlet, 
trying with her little ones to smother the crav- 
ings of hunger ! The missionary, surmising her 
condition, had called here first that he might 
afford that temporal assistance which he dail}' 
scatters with a ijparing but judicious hand. He 
teUs me tliat many of these poor creatures 
would absolutely perish from hunger, were it 
not that, ill the good brotherhood of poverty, they 
share their last meal with each other. Break- 
fast, the first meal of the ^da}", is the great ob- 
stacle, and it is only on the communist principle 
that they often manage to get over it. 

Another tap, and we enter another room. Its 
occupiuits are a young man, a woman, and two 
young children, it is me old story. They were 
poorl}*^ off in their native place ; the man thought 
he could do better iu Loudon. With a small 
sum of money they arrived in it. No work is to 
be found for the husband, and as for the ^oor 
wife, encumbered with a little child, it is not 
much she can do, making socks for shoes at the 
rate of twopence halfpenny the dozen pairs. Tho 
monay went first, their good clothiflg went next ; 
and here they sit in this squalid chamber, under 
the shadow of St. Paul’s — the children erving, 
the poor mother despairing, and the father, help- 
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leas, stolid, and sullen, sits wondering and re- 
pining at the justice of God, “ whp gives lots of 
wicked folks plenty, and keeps him starring.’* 
Another staircase, and another room. This 
time it is a whole family, who live by making 
lucifer-match- boxes at one penny farthing per 
gross. Tliey are hard at work. A mild re- 
monstrance leaila the father to declare that they 
must .work Sunday and Saturday, early and 
late, to pay the rent and gain a scanty living. 

There is no use in talking of church, master, 
to the likes of us.’* 

. Again we tap, and the ' door is opened by a 
young woman. The chamber is the most com- 
lortable we have yet entered, if that word can be 
applied to such dismal arrangements. The occu- 
pant, too, is fully dressed, with a tidiness in her 
thin mean garments. She has once been pretty ; 
she is still young ; she is interesting in her ap- 
pearance even now; but, alas! the light of the 
eye and the colour of tlie cheek, without the 
little dry cough, tell too surely to any one of 
common experience where*' death hath set bis 
seal. She is the last of her family. Her father 
had been a tradesman and a bankrupt. Sensi- 
tive and friendless, he retired from the little 
circle where lie was known, and struggled on 
aimlessly, broken in sjiirit and w'eak in body. 
He went to the grave, hia wife quickly followed, 
and two girls w'ere left to fight the battle of life. 
They betook tliemselvcs to the needle — w’oman’s 
last resource. They got work — often uncertain 
enough, and always wretchedly paid. They made 
men’s braces and striped shirts, getting for the 
former twopence halfpenny per dozen pairs, and 
for the latter twopence halfpenny apiece. The 
second spring saw Tina, the youngest, buried at 
the expense of the parish, and now poor Eliza 
stands alone. The fight, we oannut last 

long. She does not work on Sunday becajiso 
she knows it is wTong, but she does not like to 
go to clmrch, since her clothes are so shabby. 
She reads her Bible, she says, and sometimes 
goes through the sgrvice in Inna’s prayer book. 
“She never passes the Litany” — such are her 
words — “ it is so grand, and misses nobody.” 

Other visits we paid, and the harrowing roll- 
call might be draw'n out to a great length. A 
little later in the day, our conductor informed 
us the court would fill with the inhabitants; 
men lounging about smoking, talking about 
prize-fights, rats, bull-dogs, etc. etc., wiiile those 
who* could muster a few co])pera invested them 
in the gin-shop. But experience had taught 
him, Uiat in the midst of this tide of iniquity 
there were many whose poverty forced them 
into companionship wiiich tliey loatlied, or in 
whom the seed of Christian knowledge, sow'ii in 
infancy, still flourished, although deeply buried, j 
requiring only the skilful and kindly hand of | 


aid to be disentombed. And all, he said, even 
the most abandoned, while they might receive 
his visits suspiciously and sulkily at first, doubt- 
ing apparently whether there was such a thing 
in the w^orld as any one likely to care for them 
without a selfish motive, by-and-by received 
Inm cordially, spoke to him irankly and truth- 
fully, and looked for his visits wdtli interest. In 
three months the apartment he had taken as a 
chape] w as crow'ded at every seni^ce, these being 
held twice a-w'eek. Those children w^ho were 
not employed, the parents sent to school, at first 
partially, on the ground that it took them oft' 
their hands, afterwards because they w^ere proud 
of their iifiproveinent. One man, the bully of 
the place, and who was always drunk when he 
could manage it, threatened to kick tlie mission- 
ary out of doors when he visited him; ibut a 
quiet firm demeanour subdued liiin, and the 
neighbours hearing of the circumstance, he got 
souiully rated for his ruffianism. He was ac- 
tually in the chapel on a recent sabbath evening. 
Only show an interest in them, and it is not long 
ere a response is elicited. The “ law^ of kind- 
ness,” seldom fails. 

We wMiit some means, some systematic means, 
of reaching th(‘se cases. What w^e have seen 
ilfnder the shadow of St. Paul’s is to be seen 
throughout the metropolis, and the length and 
breadth of our country, festering, of course, 
most rankly in our large towms. Private Chris- 
tian enterprise, the London City Mission, and 
kindred institutions, arc doing much, but it is 
not sufficient. The church must arise and put 
on her strength. Wct'^iK^an not any particular 
sect, but the great brotherliood of Christians, 
w’ho acknowledge one Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tisiitw Our citi(!s swarm with beings who may 
be termed the “ pariahs ” of humanity. Sta- 
tistics w^#^iich W'C possess indicate the startling 
fact that about^ nine-tenths of the working 
classes in large tow'ns do not attend any place of 
w^orship, and are living “ without God and with- 
out hope ill tlie w^^rld.” And many of those 
wlio once availed themselves of the means ot 
grace will not come to the sanctuary because, as 
they say, “they have not clothes ftkto be seen.” 
And can we wonder at this spark of feeling, 
much os w^e may regret tSis nianifestatiou of 
it, wlien w^e remember the independent English 
sentiment which keeps these same people from 
appealing to the* w’orklK>use as paupers when 
they are at the point of starvation. Let us 
realize, too, the dreadful position indicated in 
these other bitter dj^claratioiis. One says, “I 
cannot go to church for fear I am robbed ; they 
will break the door.” Another declares, “ I 
cannot go because 1 have children, and my 
husband is out at the beer-shop, and will not 
take any care of them,” A third asserts, “ I 
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must work on Sunday or starve/* A fourtli 
says, “I cannot go because my husband will 
steal out and get drunk/’ Then others are ; 

? lunged in a worse than Mohammedan fatality. 

'hey become either perfectly apathetic, sunk in 
a sort of stupor of poverty, or tliey become 
desperate, fit to breali any law, from a m or Did 
envious contrast of their own misery and other’s 
comfort ; while a third class become so inve- 
torately carelifts and imbruted tliat they crush 
any qualms of conscience which their abandoned 
conduct may arouse by reasoning thus of their 
Maker : “ Oh, it doesn’t much matter what 
we do, God won’t be hard on us poor wretches.” 
Tlieir belief is that God is all merc^, especially 
to poor people, who may do as they please because 
they are not ri(di and comfortable. 

paople will noL come to ike church; the church 
must go to them! We want plain rooms and 
earnest workers to bring the poor and degraded 
masses logt'tlier in places where tlieir poverty - 
may not be shamed by the contrast of a gorgeoui/ 
temple and wealthy worsliij)pers. There they 
must be taught in honiel^i language, enforced by 
homely illustration, their duty to God, to their 
fellow-man, and tfi^mselves. They must bo 
taught cleanliness, teinpcirance, self-resjiect, apd 
Christianity, in a plain way, which they can 
understand. This is no utopian scIumuo, Which 
can be set asitle and pooh-p(3olKHl ! 'J’he ex])eri- 
meiit lias been tried, not in any s]iasinodic or 
partial manner, but it has been carried out with 
marked succesg. This for our encouragement. 
Space cannot be aflbrded here to enter into all 
lbs curious and interesting detjiils and statistics. 
Sufliice it to say that it is now fully seven 
years since a few earnest gentlemen in Aberdeen 
took in hand one of tho vilest quarters^o? that 
denselj'' populated city. TIjey were actuated by 
the rig] it spirit, and they were paticnl and per- 
severing. They commenced jvith a single room, 
and with difficulty got a few indifferent conie-niid- 
go hearers; now tliey have a church, which has 
been twice enlarged ; they have a large anxious 
and constant audience ; they have established 
temperance societies, schools, a savings’ bank, and 
sundry other educational apparatus. According 
to the testimony of the highest civil authorities", 
they have changed tho character of a vile and 
dangerous locality, and our noble queen, hearing 
of their endeavours, has twice strengthened their 
hands by a munificent donation. 

Some readers may exclaim, “I have seen a 
thick little book called the ‘ Charities of Lon- 
don ’ — wliat becomes o€ them ? How are 
there so many wretched people there, wlien so 
much money is lying to be spent for them every 
year ?” True, London has the most magnificent 
collection of foundations and private charities 
that can be grouped together on any few square 


miles under the sun. But it is a fact to which 
those who mix with the poor can testify, that 
they are profoundly ignorant where, they can 
obtain relief. Not the least service which can 
be done by tho missionary, is the leading them 
to obtain, assisted by his recominendatiun, that 
aid which may be temporarily necessary, when 
they are stricken to the ground by disease 
or misfortune. 

One \vord as a colophon. We have soon how 
it stands w’ith the poor— how stern necessity has 
ground them down, eitlier to a callous indlfler- 
eiice to all the means of grace, or really shuts 
them out from their use. Surely “ Sunday at 
home ” ought to be differently observ(‘d by the 
rich man, who is clothed in purple and fine linen, 
and wdio faros sumptuously every day. Experi- 
ence of many rich men teaches us that here 
“extremes often meet.” They are professedly 
religious ; they subscribe readily and handsomely 
to a host of charities; but “Sunday at home,*’ 
except perhaps tlje morning service, is a day 
devoted to dining, political discussion, and 
current scandal. Js it better w’itli the intellec- 
tual? Not so; often w^orsc. Those wdio know 
London literary society are aware of the melan- 
choly fetet, how largely “ Sunday at home” is 
regarded as tlie great day jof the w^eek, but not 
for its legitimate purpose. Then are assembled 
parties in which the last new novel is discussed, 
tho last new poem, and the last great picture 
analysed ; the last slashing criticism read and 
enjoyed, or torn to pieces, amidst the flash of 
gay sallies, and the sparkle of wdt, which if 
often sheer levity, is Bometimea, and not seldom, 
ttie refined scoif at religion and morality. And 
yet many of these brilliant men and w’omen are 
the leaders of the age, wdio, in plain Saxon 
phrase, “•knowi better and whoso example, if 
it* were but a faint approximation to their 
written precept, would afford a uohle spectacle. 

Let every oue w ho reposes under the shadow 
of a pious home prize it as one of the first of 
God’s blessings. Let hi^p who w^ould teach, 
strive to adorn his practice ; and let all lend a 
hand in advocating the establishment of eaggep 
CnUBCUES. 


A WORD IN SEASON. 

A TETTE EPISODE IK THE LIFE OF AK OLD 
OFFICEE. • 

“Yes,” said my father, as he lay down the 
Bible, which he had been attentively reading, 
“ be instant in season ankl out of season and 
theft, addressing himself to me, he added: “Be 
careful) my boy, to*bcar this apostolic rominaiid 
in your memory and your heart. You know nut 
how much seed you may sow in good ground, 
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which »hall bear fruit to our Uather’ri glory ; you 
kaow not liow many souls may crown your 
triumph in eternity. I speak from experience. 
My first impression — if impression I may call 
the dawning conviction of sin, which struggled 
many years ere it produced a change of heart — 
was received at a time when, perhaps, it might 
least have been looked for. It was a word in i 
season, though some would have thought it 
strangely out of season. And now,” added the 
dear old man, I know you arc curious to hear 
the history ; it may do you good, and so you 
shall have it. 

“ I had been ordered rather in haste to join 
iny regiment at Chatham, and proceed with it to 
Copemiagen. The season was unusually cold ; 
and unaccustomed as I then was to a sailor’s 
life, the prospect of a voyage brought with it 
but little comfort. Rejoiced indeed was I when, 
after what seemed to me a tedious time, we 
entered the bay of Copenhagen, and the signal* 
was made to disembark. Spoil i he detachment 
under my command was all activity. The boats 
were lowered to convey us to*the shore. My 
ijieu were already in them, only waiting for the 
order to cast ofi‘. There was, how'ever, a delay, 
in consequence of a corporal, in embarbing the 
last of his light-guns, getting his gear entangled, 
and almost sending it over the side into the 
pinnace below. I was standing close to him at 
the moment, and saw the greut danger to which 
those in the boat had been exposed through his 
carelessness. In haste I gave him a sharp 
reproof ; and, to ray shame 1 must add, accom- 
panied it \\ith an oath. It was seldom that 1 
thus forgot inj^self, for I felt it to be ungentle- I 
manly ; but I was young, gay, and thoughtless, 
and swearing was one of the fashionable vices 
of the age. t 

‘‘ The thing had, as I thought, passed over. The 
guns were safely deposited ; the men were em- 
barked ; I, too, as the last, M as about to go over 
the side, when a hand was laid upon my shoulder. 
It was that of the good old Admiral Ganibier. 
‘My young friend,’ said he, ‘I am old, and claim 
the privilege of speaking, to you freely. Re- 
memher you are going into action : a few hours 
and you may be in the presence of your God. 
Bear this in mind, and restrain- yourself when- 
ever you are about to give expression to busty 
and unbecoming words. For it is no fable 
which I speak when I tell you, that for all such 
and lor every idle word you must give an account 
at the day of judgment.’ I cannot tell you the 
impression which this made upon me at the 
moment. I tx’ied to forget it, hut I could not ; 
and although, to outward appearances, I waf the 
same, yet the figure of the fine venerable old 
admiral w^as ever before me, and his words 
reproving me. 


‘"Years passed on — years of toil and danger. 
But amidst much folly, much dissipation, and 
neglect of God, that one warning again and 
again would speak to my conscience, and remind 
me of the time when these follies should end. 
It^was a word spoken to a young and thoughtless 
heart, but it laid hold of me vsnth an iron grasp, 
j and never relaxed. I fought and bled in many 
scenes and many lands. I followed Moore 
through his disastrous retreat, anfibwas with him 
when he fell on the memorable field of Corunna. 
I was in the breach at Badajoz, and wounded 
under the walls of Salamanca, and finished my 
career at Waterloo. In my public capacity, I 
had nothing to regret, being always forward in 
danger, and the last to retreat. Many a forldrn 
hope I led. Many a successful contest I headed. 
Once I turned the fortunes of a lost field. Once 
1 was promoted in the heat of a battle amidst 
the dying and the dead. England’s greatest 
commander honoured me, and called me his 
'^friend. 

“ But all this did not quiet the accusing 
monitor within. Thee good old admiral’s voice 
sounded in my cars by day and by night. I 
have heard that voice in tl^ battle-field ; I have 
fqlt his hand upon my shoulder when I have 
been going astray ; sometimes so vivid has been 
the impression that I have turned aside. At 
length I could bear it no longer. I was, as it 
were, forced to reflect, to read, to pray ; and at 
length I became a Christian. Then I learned, but 
* not until then, the full value of Jbhe admonition 
which almost in boyhood I had received ; and to 
rejoice that God Jiad spl!:red me amidst so many 
perils, to bring me to the high and glorious state 
of a believer in Christ. 

“ An(l now, my hoy, in your father’s old age, 
you see him no longer the bold and thoughtless 
soldier, but a soldier of the Lord; 1 trust 
humbled and ca\’nest, looking to Jesus, the 
Author and Finisher of faith. Thus you perceive 
the warning of Ihc good old admiral, whose 
memory I love, on the eve of the bombardment 
of Ctpenhagen, has tracked me through life, and 
brought me peace at last. You ai’e a minister 
of the gospel, and I trust deeply imbued with 
the knowledge of saving truth : bear your father’s 
history in mind, and make it a rule of your life 
to speak a gospel word to every x^assing friend, 
in season and out of season.” 

“ The above,” adds the gentleman who trans- 
mits us the above deeply iiileresting anecdote, 
is a true episode iut the life of an old officer 
now gone to his rest : many interesting records 
of him may follow, if they suit your pages.” 
We shall be happy, from time to time, to receive 
communications of a similar character to the 
above. — Ewtoe. 
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THE PULPIT IN THE 
FAMILY. 

I?10VIDENCE m LITTLE TlllKGS. 
PART III. 

The doctrine well established and be- 
lieved, that God’s providence guides and 
controls the small as well as* the great 
Wf events of our history, is fraught wdth prac- 
tical teaching. It places us at all times and 
in all circumstances in direct contact with God. 
We shall feel him ^Yitll us, and shalfhave com- 
paratively little difficulty in obeying a pre- 
cept like that wdiich was given to the patri- 
arch : “ The Lord appeared to Abrnm, and 

said unto him, I am the Almighty God, walk 
before me, and be thou perfect.” God will be at 
our right hand ; we shall not be moved. We 
shall be weaned from self-confidence, and shall 
commit our works and ways unto the LoreJ. 
Difficulties and straits will not hinder our trust 
in him. AVe shall pi’osecute our duty in the 
various departments of life none the less vigor- 
ously because the result is with the Lord ; and 
in that duty we shall mingle much of earnest 
supplication. IJiligencc and forethought will be 
regarded as putting us in the way of God’s bless- 
ing, without \vhich iiothAg is st^i'ong and nothing 
good. Jacob, on the eve of his victorious 
wrestling with the angel, is an examine of the 
truth we are now inculcating.* Anxious ^hen 
he heard the report of Esai^ and his four hun- 
dred men, he betook himself to prayei*; but he 
also adopted the likeliest meai^s ol* appeasing his 
brother’s anger. In like manner, David goes 
against the enemy of Israel in the name of 
Jehovah, thus expecting a victory ; but his sling 
and stones were regarded as indispensable. 
“To use means without respect to God is 
proudly to contemn him; to depend on God 
without the use of means is irreligiously to 
tempt him. In both we abuse his providence ; 
in the one we disobey him in not using the 
means he hath appointed ; m the other we pre- 
sumptuously repose upon him for the encourage- 
ment of onr laziness.” 

A great happiness it is thus to trust in the 
Lord ill I’elation to the eiiery-day engagements 
of life. It will lessen anxiety. It will stimulate 
to right action. It will induce contentment. 
It will encourage prayer. We shall feel that dis- 
tance never puts us out of God’s reach ; dark- 
ness never hides us from his sight. Nothing is 


too great for him to control— nothing too small 
for him to guide. AVe shall have a friend near 
whom we can always consult — on whose wisdom 
and kindness we may place unlimited depend- 
ence ; and we shall be under a protection in all 
scenes of temptation, effectually shielding us 
from mischief. Some sucli trust is indicated in 
the resolve of the psalmist, “I will go in the 
strength of the Lord God and to this trust 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews refers : 
“ Be content with such things as ye have : for he 
hath said, I will never leave thee, nor forsake' 
thee. So that we may boldly say, The Lord is my 
helper, and I will jiot fear what man shall do unto 

Iac.” “ If God take care of the hairs,” says Mr. 

^ Chariiock, “ the orj^amental superfluities, wliy 
should we doubt his care of our necessary supply ? 
If he be the guardian of our hairs, u hich lalJ olf 
without our sense of their departure, shall Ijc be 
careless of us wlieii wo are at a pinch for our all ? 
Will Gi^& reach out his care to beasts, and deny 
it to bis childrenP What would you judge of that 
father w’^ho should feed his servants and starve 
his sons ? He supplies his enemies, and halli 
he no bowels for hts friends. The very unjust 
as well as the just arc enlightened by his sun, 
and refreshed by his rain ; and shall he not 
have a providence for those who have a special 
interest in that IMediator wliose interposition 
kept up those standing mercies after our 
forfeiture of them by sin ? If he bless w ith 
those blessings, those who are the objects 
of his ciirSe, wIH he not bless those that are in 
hij» special favour with them, so fur as they may 
])rove . blessings to them ? ‘ The young lions do 
lack and suffer hunger, but they that seek the 
Lord shall not w ant any good thing : there is no 
want to them that fear himrf A good man shall 
have what he heeds — not always what he thinks 
he needs. Providence intends the supply of our 
necessities, not of our desires; he will satisfy 
our wants, but not our wantonness. AYhen 
a thing is not needful, a man cannot properly 
be said to want it ; when it is needful, a 
good man shall not be without it. AVTiat is not 
bestow^ed upon us may not be so bcaulifyl at 
that time wlxerein we desire it, for ^ cverytliing 
is beautiful in its season.’ He that did not 
want God’s kindness to renew him, shall never 
want God’s kindness to supply liim. His hand 
shalf not be wanting to give, when his heart 
hath been so large ia w^orking. Others live that 
have an interest only in common providence, but 
good men have providence cabineted in a promise 
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and assurance to them by a deed of covenant 
conveyance. He was a provider before — he hath 
made lumsolf now your debtor. You might pray 
for bis providential care before, with a common 
faith, now with a more special expostulation; 
for in his promise he hath given a good man the 
key of the chest of his providence, because it is 
‘ the promise of this life and of that wliich is to 
come*— of this life, not . to our desires but neces- 
sities — of the life to come, to both, wherein they 
shall have whatsoever they can want and what- 
soever they can desire.** 

And this realizing of God’s hand in little 
things win exert in another way a happy 
influence on our prayers. They will not only 
be frequent and trustful, but they will connect 
themselves with the circumstance of every clay 
life. In everything we shall make known by 
prayer and supplication our requests unto 
God. Those little things will not be deemed 
too insignificant to be prayed about. Wlir 
should they ? If they are not loo insignificant'^ 
for God to care for, they cannot be too iusig- 
nilicant for us to present before his throne. r 
Christians often complain of w^andering 
thonglits in prayer; perhaps, however, this 
w andering is partly occasioned by the^-attempts 
liiey make to force away their nnnds from 
matters awakening solicitude, and tlu'owing 
diHit*ulties across their present path. Tliey 
w'ould think on what they deem of greater im- 
portance, and therefore more suitable for 
prayer. These are their spiritual interests — 
matters pertaining to the soul and eternity; 
the things winch are deemed too small and uu- 
importaiit to pray about, occasion distraction. 
To get rid of these, and set the spirit free for the 
prayer whicli is so much desired, it would be 
well, perhaps, sometimes to let these kttle things 
liave their way. They demand attention— jlet 
them have it. Give them utterance. T’ind in 
them materials for supplication. Their urgency 
at the moment when we would pray to our 
Eather in secret, w^^^uld seem to point this out 
as the very thing whicli we should do with 
them. If God be our father, and if he concern 
himself as to the little matters of our life, may 
we not breathe into his bosom every care, and 
place before him every w ant ? -The heart and the 
understanding will thus go together in the most 
devout engagements of the Christian life. Prayer 
will embrace the things about wdiich we think and 
feel." Little things and great things w’ould find 
their appropriate places. The atmosphere of 
the soul would be cleared and settled. God 
would be known by us as a child know’s its 
parent, by the supplies constantly vouchuafed, 
and sympathy constantly received. Every 
change, every sorrow, and every joy, from the 
least to the greo^test* would endear him to us on 


whom we depend, and whose aid in all things 
w^e are encouraged to seek. We shall ‘‘wait for 
the Lord, our soul will w^ait, and in his w'ord 
shall we hope. Our soul will wait for thb Lord, 
more than they that watch for the morning ; wn 
shall hope in the Lord, for with the Lord there 
is mercy and plenteous redemption.” 

llecogriising the providence of God in Jitile 
matters w^ould, moreover, take out of our way 
many of the annoyances and troubles which w o 
nowr feel. A history full of Divine providence 
would be too full of kindness and mercy to 
leave much to disquiet us. We have often 
noticed in both ourselves and others, that 
heavy trials are borne much more patiently than 
the lighter and more inconsiderable. “ Many 
Christians,” says John Newton, “ w'ho hear the 
loss of a child, or the destruction of all their 
property, with the most heroic Christian forti- 
tude, are entirely vanquished and overcome by 
the breaking of a dish, or the blunders of a 
servant, ajid sliow so unchristian a spirit that 
we cannot but wonder at them.” This is a 
homely w ay of puttjpg the thought, but it is 
just, and indicates that knowledge of the w'ays 
of life among Christians for wdiich Mr. Newton 
was so remarkable. In heavy troubles we see 
Ilie hand of God, and our piety teaches us quiet 
submission ; in lighter troubles we think almost 
exclusively of tlie immediate instrument affecting 
them, and our motive for quiet submission dis- 
appears, or is greatly weakened. Or we carry 
the lieavier trial to the liord. We sjiread it out 
before him as Ilezekiah did the letter of the 
impious captain.. AY e rrsk for grace to enable us 
to endure, so as to honour liim. The lighter 
trouble seems too trivial to be thus dealt witli. 
AVe* n:\.cet it alone, and hence the friction, the 
disquietude and annoyance it occasions. Illus- 
trations occur in our intercourse with Christian 
brethren. The gpevance which w’e can mention 
to them, under which we can seek and obtain 
their sympathy, is borne much more easily than 
that wliich citlicr from its insignificance, or from 
anyoother cause, we cannot pour into anotbej*’s 
ear. Let me keep my sorrow to myself, and my 
spirit wrill brood over it, till it seems almost as if 
no other sorrow^' were like inii»e ; let me tell it 
to my friend, and the very act of doing so makes 
me wonder I could think so much about it. 
We may not, howwer, have a friend at baud, or 
our trouble seems so slight when we begin 
to detail it, that tho smile w^hicli plays upon 
his countenance slops our progress, and dis- 
^points our expectation of sympathy. Tho 
Christian, how^ever, who really believes that 
little things as well as great things are directed 
by God — that therefore, with all their ofleets, 
they are known to him — will have present witli 
him at all times a Eriend, into whose ear he 
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pour even the pettiest annoyances, and from 
whom he will be sure to obtain sympathy. He 
will obtain looks of love and words of kindness, 
sustaining and comforting him. He will thus 
trust and not be afraid, for God is liis refuge 
and strejigth ; a very present help in trouble. 
He will realize in both his heavier and his 
lighter causes of anxiety what the prophet 
Isaiah so beautifully sets forth : “ Thou wilt keep 
him in perfect^^peace, whose mind is stayed on 
the€% because he trustetli in thee. He will trust 
in the liord for ever, for iji the Lord Jehovah 
is everlasting strength.*’ 

And this recognition of God’s providence in 
little things will iinprevss upon every^part of our 
history a character and meaning contributing, 
wlien rightly understood, to our highest welfare. 
To the naturalist, who walks abroad with a 
devout mind, tracing the hand of God in the 
objects he contemplates, 

Not a flower 

But shows some loach, in freckle, streak, or stain, i 
Of his unrivalled pencil, lie inspires 
Their balmy odours, and imparts their hues, 

And bathes their eyes with flectar, and includes 
The forms with which lie sprinkles all the earth. 

Happy who walks with him ! whom what he finds 
Of flavour, or of scent, in fruit or flower, 

Of what he views of beautiful or grand • 

In nature, from the broad majestic oak 
To the green blade that twinkles in the sun. 

Prompts with remembrance of a present God. 

In like manner he who recognises the hand of 
God as guiding even the meaner affairs of liis 
life, will have l^s mind opened by tliose moaner 
affairs, to an instruction which he would not be 
without for any earthly consideration. Even 
the most thoughtful among Christians are too 
ready to associate God’s teaching by providence 
exclusively with remarkable circumstan^*es! A 
sudden stroke of affliction imrftes them feel ; when 
God removes his stroke they read a*lesson of 
tliaiikfulness. SThis is rights God sends af- 
fliction to open our ears to disciplijie. He takes 
it away that wo may praise him. But he does 
not restrict his teaching to these things. Mrs, 
H. Beecher Stowe, in one of her beautiful trticts, 
has supposed a Christian on the evening of a 
birth-day, or some other anniversary, reviewing 
the way in which Gi)d has led him, and resolving 
in Divine strength with relation to his conduct 
in the op(*ning year. In the midst of his musings 
he receives an unexpected messenger from 
heaven, directing his attention to the events of 
the coming year as fraught with most important 
instruction. Ho listens to the message, and 
watches as days roll over f<ir the lessons to which 
it bespoke special attention. Nothing, however, 
Very remarkable occurs. His days are uniform. 
Their circumstances are ordinary and common. 
At first he is somewhat, disappointed, but at 
length it occurs to him that the messa^re referred 
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to these ordinary and common things. 'What 
interest and importance do they osaume from 
that moment I His cares and occupi^tions, his 
fears and hopes, las associations and pursuits, 
albeit of an every-day charaQter, become the 
medium through which God speaks to him, and 
are therefore regarded with an interest he never 
before felt. 

Such, however, is the true character, of the 
ordinary events of our life. They are all under 
God’s direction. They are adapted to teach us 
lessons of dependence, gratitude, submission, and 
love. Life is thus fraught wuth significance ; its 
cares, its hopes, its vexations, and its pleasures 
constitute an agency, silent, active, certain ; moat 
efficient in preparing us for a higher, happier 
sphere ; and blessed is that Christian w ho, with 
this thought present to his mind, resolves with 
tlio psalmist ; ** I w ill hear w’hat God the Lord 
wnll speak ; for he will speak peace unto his 
people and to his saints ; but let them not turn 
again unto folly.” “ Teach me thy w^ay, 0*Lord ; 
I will w^alk in thy truth : unite my heart to fear 
tiiy name.” 


^JOSEPH JOHN GUENET. 

PART I. 

Among the mail-coated barons who followed 
the standard of William the Norman to the 
shores of EuglandJ was one named Gournay, 
wffiom the Conqueror rewarded for his prow’ess 
by the bestowment of large feudal estates, 
principally in the county of Norfolk. A line of 
country gentlemen, settled for centuries at Harp- 
ley and West Barsham, maintained the family 
name, and enjoyed a portion of tlie family in- 
heritance, until the failure of male issue in the 
reign of Charltfs II. Tlie possessions became 
divided among the female branches; but a 
descendant of one of tlio younger sons of an 
earlier generation lived at that time in the old 
city of Norwich, fulfilling life’s toilS; and 
battling with its tronbleai^ after a different 
fashion from his knightly ancestor. This was 
John Gourney, or Gurney, a worthy quaker, 
who, amidst persecution and suffering, manfully 
adhered to the principles he had embraced. In 
the records of Ihe iViends at Norwich, it is 
stated that on the 29th of 9th month, 1(582, 
they, “being kept out of their meeting-house, 
met together in the street to wait upoi^ the 
Lord,” when Jolni Gurney and another were 
violently dragged before a justice of the j/cace, 
“as if they. had been malefactors.” Imprison* 
ment followed; but the •good man remained 
stauTich to his convictions ; and, in spite of aU 
the intolerance he andured, the Lord made him 
to prosper, so that he became the possessor of 
considerable wealth, and the founder of a family 
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who have flourished evei* sincCj far more illus- 
trious, through their intelligence, charity, and 
other virtues, than could their military progeni- 
tor ever have been for deeds of arms. Their name 
has for many a year been a household word in 
the lips of Norwich citizens ; and well do *we re- 
member how, in our boyhood, we used to hear of 
a famous John Gurney of the last century, wdio 
defended the trade of the city before a com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, and who preached 
with wonderful eloquence and power in the 
venerable place of worship occupied by the 
Friends in the Gildencroft. There was another 
of the 3 ame family, Edmund Gurney, of like 
distinguished abilities, who lived nearer to our 
own time, whose name we still better recollect ; 
while Joseph Gurney of “the Grove,” in his 
drab garb and broad-brimmed hat, remains in 
our meinory among the leading magnates of 
our native city, whom we were taught to honour 
and regard with reverence and love. He had 
an elder brother, John, who resided at Earlham,'''| 
and from him sprung the subject of the follow- 
ing brief sketch, drawn from the interesting 
volumes now before us,* and aided by our own 
fondly cherished recollections. 

Earlhain is a quiet little village, 'A?:ith its 
churcli and a few houses, and its bridge and 
“the old hall.” It is many years since wc saw 
the place, but we can picture the avenue of 
limes in the park, and the unpretending look of 
the mansion we have named, where the Gurneys 
dwelt, and where Joseph John was horn, in the 
year 1788. His mother was a woman of rare 
virtues, of deep piety, and of a very vigorous 
mind, as may be inferred from the circumstance 
of her taking with her “Butler’s Analogy,” as a 
favourite book, to read in her early morning 
walks upon the Earlham lawnu She was the 
mother of eleven children, and died when ^ic 
youngest was not two years old. They were an 
extraordinary family, many of tliem in personal 
appearance, all of them as to ability and cul- 
ture, refinement cfjbaste, and the possession of 
accomplishments. The good father was cheered 
during his widowed years of life, by seeing his 
children grow up loved and admired ; though it 
is proper to state, some of them at least evinced 
a taste for amusements and gay society, such as 
must have given their parent, who was a pro- 
fessed Friend, some degree of concern. 

The family at Earlham were sought by the 
best' society in Norwich and Norfolk, and many 
a distinguished visitor to the county, including 
the late duke of Gloucester, when as prince 
George he was with bis regiment quartered in 

— - .. c. 

♦ Life of Joseph John GuMiey ; edited by J. B. 
Braitbwaite. 2vols* Norwich: Fletcher aad Alexander, 
1854. 


the city, gladly accepted their friendship and 
hospitality. The eldest daughter, Catherine, 
who was seventeen when her motlier died, was 
a person of remarkable judgment and decision, 
sympathy and kindness,' and was therefore w^ell 
fitted to preside in her mother’s place, which 
she was enabled to do with almost the dignity 
of a matron, without losing the modesty of a 
sister. 

The attractive qualities of th^,j^oung people 
occasionally brought to their house those whose 
acquaintance could be of no religious benefit to 
them ; and these again introduced “ certain 
talented unbelievers,” as Joseph John Gurney 
calls thcm,^in his private journal. Alluding to 
the danger to w^hich they w ere thus exf)oscd, he 
observes : “ But the God of all grace had better 
things in store for us. He did not |>eririit us 
to be carried oft* into the cold regions of infidel 
speculation. Catherine, our eldest sister, was 
naturally of a sober mind, fond of reading which 
had some approach at least to subjects of a 
serious import, and slie gradually became the 
decided Christian. ,Her inflnonce Avas soon 
found to be invaluable w'ith her younger brothers 
and sisters. By degrees she became to them a 
check on the vanities of the Avorid, a faithful 
^lardian against loose and dangerous vieAvs of 
religion, and a clierisher of all that is good and 
valuable, w’l)ether intellectual or spiritual.” 

Joseph John, ^xhen fifteen years old, was sent 
to Oxford to be educated under a pri\ ate tutoj’ 
named John Bogers, an eccentric man, but a 
good scholar, for whom the youtnfiil pupil com- 
tracted a strong’ aiTcctjion, Avhile he did liim 
honour by the large and rapid attainments 
which he made in classical and other branches 
of learning. His faithful sister, still more 
anxious about liis soul than his education in 
tcmporaloknoAvledge, Avould often wTite to him 
in the most judicious manner, ^jarucstly entreat- 
ing him not to fear being ridiculed for ap])earing 
religious. Beautifully did she say to him in 
quaker phraseology : “And wheji thou art 
reading the Scriptures, remember that there is 
much that thou must expect to find mystcTious, 
and some passages perliaps to thee Avholly unin- 
telligible : but let not this shal^e thy confidence 
in their Divine authority, hor lead thee into 
reasonings above thy understanding.” 

Young Gurney w^orked very hard at his books, 
and in what his tutor oddly enough called “• the 
rest w’eek,” reconstrued the Avhole of the Latin 
and Greek w'hich he had been reading for 
months previously. Oiie'o he translated tlie 
whole of Longinus in a single day, and in 
addition to his close study of the classics, learnei 
the Italian language, so as speedily to read 
Davila and Tasso. 

On leaving his tutor, at the age of seventeen, 
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he was placed in Ills father’s bank at Norwich, 
where he applied himself sedulously to the 
details of business, without suffering himsell* to 
neglect the improvement of his mind, for which 
he had laid so solid a foundation under the 
tutorship of Mr. Rogers. Indeed, it is astonish-, 
ing to read the account of his literary diligence, 
after he had settled down in his father’s bank. 
To the continued and careful perusal of the 
classical authojjp, he added an examination of the 
principal writings of the early church, and he 
was further spoken of by a friend as ‘‘an ex- 
traordinary young man— in the habit of devoting 
so much time to study, early in the morning, as 
to have read nearly the whole of the^Old Testa- 
ment in the. original Hebrew.” He adopted for 
himself as a motto, and afterwards impressed it 
on his son — a motto worthy of being acted upon 
by all — “ Be a whole man to one thing at a 
timb.” 

So great was his application to literary pur- 
suits, that in his twenty-third year he was able^ 
to WTite a critique on Sir William Drummond’s 
Dissertations on the Herculanensia, abounding 
in references to classical works little known to 
ordinary students, and indicative of a surprising 
acquaintance with those familiar to scholars in 
general : nor arc there wanting in the prodiictioti 
proofs of very considerable acquisitions in the 
Knowledge of Hebrew and Arabic. 

Looking ar Mr. Gurney’s wealth, position in 
xife, powers of mind, acquirements in learning, 
one sees that now in the morning of his life the 
fairest prospectl^ of fame were before him, and 
he might have chosen, ^dth greater chances of 
success than most men, some oile or other of the 
paths which load to the great prizes of worldly 
ambition. The choice he made was of aiinther 
land. Brom his childhood he had felt th5 power 
of Divine truth. A renewal 5f his falleji nature, 
through the grace of God, he had experienced, 
ere l*eaching the maturity of his manhood. That 
wonderful change, called by him who is the 
light of the world “a new birth,” took place at 
a period when he w^as strengthened against t Jiose 
earthly temptations which beset the youth of 
talent, ambition and enterprise. The spirit of 
God wrought upon his nature, like the gentle 
dew, and he yielded himself, and all that he 
possessed, to the service and honour of his Bather 
in heaven. What in many cases is sudden, in 
his was gradual ; and in this part of his history, 
it is far the best to leave him to speak for him- 
self. “I was by no means insensible,” he says, 

“ in very early life to religious considerations ; 
being no stranger from the first opening of my 
faculties, to those precious visitations of Divine 
love, w'hich often draw the young mind to its 
Creator, and melt it into tenderness. If i^ligion 
has indeed grown in me (as I humbly believe it 
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has, though amidst innuinerable backslidings) , 
it has pretty imich kept pace with the growth of 
my natural faculties ; for I cannot now recall any 
decided turning point in this matter, except that 
which afterwards brought me to plain quakerism^ 
Cases of this description are, in my opinion, in 
no degree at variance with the cardinal Christian 
doctrine of the necessity of conversion and of 
the new birth unto righteousness. The work 
which effects the vital change from a state of 
nature to a state of grace is doubtless often 
begun iu very early childhood ; nay, it may open 
on the soul with the earliest opening of its 
natural faculties; and that its progress may 
sometimes be so gradual as to preclude our 
perceiving any very distinct steps in it, we may 
learn from our blessed Lord’s parable : ‘ So is 
the kingdom of God, as if a man should cast 
seed into the grovind, and should sleep and lise 
night and day, and the seed should spring and 
grow up, he knoweth not how : for the earth 
‘=mringeth forth fruit of herself, first the blade, 
then the ear, aftef that the full corn in the 
ear.’ I have no doubt that some seed was sown 
in my heart when I was little more than an 
intant, through the agency of my watchful 
mother, ^Tiiid afterguards that seed was sedulously 
watched and cultivated by my dearest sister 
Catherine. Yet 1 believe that much of the 
feeling into which my youn^ mind was at times 
brought on the subject of religion, was the simple 
result of those gracious visitations which are 
independent of lul human agency, and like the 
wind which bloweth where it listeth.” Here 
was the groundwork of his subsequent religious 
life; here was the power which renewed his 
mind and sanctified his affections, and throw 
over every gift with which God had enriched 
him, that #hue qf spiritual beauty which sub- 
dued and delighted all who witnessed his course. 
He chose “the better part:” had he yielded 
to the fascination of the world, or to the 
ambitious desires of nature, how different had 
been his histor}' ! He migl^t have gained more 
of riches, more of power, more of fame, more of 
worldly honour, but how different would have 
been his end ; and how greatly it depended on 
the choice which he made as a young man, what 
he should become, afterwards — what he is now. 
Then" he stood at the point where the two fjoays 
met — ways which lead infinitely apart. There 
was much in the broad way to attract ; but he 
said of the narrow one, “ This shall be mine?” 

Mr. Gurney’s father died in 1809. He felt 
the blow acutely, for he bad been a reverential 
and loving son, but the characteristics of his 
mini come out in his journal in immediate con- 
nection with the melancholy event. True to^ the 
proverb, that ‘ weepihg must not hinder sowing/ 
the afflicted son. now the head of his family, 
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records : “ To begin to-morrow at an early hour, Jews* Societies, which were held in the same 
and recommence my studies, to attend carefully week with that of the Bible Society. He had a 
and with activity to the gloomy oflices of an remarkable power of showing love and friendship 
executor, and resolutely to apply to business.” towards his fellow-Christians, while he always 
Probably the loss of his parent, and the addi- openly acknowledged and maintained his own 
tionally responsible position in which he was opinions on particular points. A more com- 
thereby placed, made him feel more than ever plete illustration of this part of his character 
the importance of making a public profession of there could not be, than in his mode of conduct- 
religion as a member of some portion of the ing the very large parties at Earl ham, of which 
visible church of Christ. At this time he felt I am speaking. His brothcrs-ii^law (my uncle 
his mind increasingly drawn tou-ards the pecu- Buxton, and my uncle Cuniungham) were gene- 
liarities of quakerism. Pamiliar to him from rally his helpers on such occasions, and invited 
early association, he now closely investigated whom they pleased, and generally the dining- 
their nature andgrounds, diligently searching the. room filled in those days was no common sight. 
Scriptures for light, and availing himself of the There were persons of all denominations, among 
waitings of Barclay and Hooper, for such aid as the rest many of the Norwich Friends — most of 
they could supply in the settlement of liis eccle- them, indeed, on one of the three days. It was 
siastical opinions. All this careful aiid conscien- so different from a party called together for 
tious consideration ended in his becoming a deci- mere amusement, so fine a feeling pervaded the 
ded Friend, which he remained to the end of w'hole, while he as master was wonderfully ona- 
lile — having in the year 1817 become a public bled to Seep up the tone of conversation, that 
minister in that denomination; a year alsoV, I should think it never sank to a mere chit-chat 
remarkable in his history from his union at that level. My impressiem is that, while lie greatly 
time. , with- lii8‘4irst wife — “a* faithful partner^” felt the responsibility of these occasions, ho 
as he observes, “ of his joys and sorrow's, and in most truly enjoyed them, having often around 
the ministry of the glorioiia gospel of oiu: Lord him those w'liose conversation was a feast to him, 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.” such as AVilberforce, Simeon, Legh Kichmond, 

Great charitable and religious institutions John Cunningham, and many others. 1 never 
called forth the latent zeal and liberality of the saw my dearest fatlier look more beautiful than 
pious young quaker, and his home became the he did at the bottom of those long tables.” 
centre of a large circle of acquaintance, distin- W e can fully enter into thes(3 remarks. There 

guished for tfieir philanthropy and other was a singular beauty in liis countonance, as all 
virtues. The Eajrlham parties, so well knowm who knew him must have felt. It was the image 
by the friends of i truth and goodness in the city of his mind. As Gregory Nyssen said of Basil, 
of Norwich, wil| never be forgotten by those “ his face was attuned harnmny with the soul;” 
wrho shared in th^mi. With an abounding bos- and as How^e said of a friend, “ he was WTought 
pitality was miiigled greatest simplicity. ‘Into meliore' of better or more accurately 
All w^as graceful and refined; nothing w'as figured and finer turned clay;” so when Mr. 
ostentatious and Extravagant. « Tlier« was every- Gurney was excited w ith holy pleasure, as he 
thing that might |be looked for in the mansiop of would in the enjoyment of iiitercoui’so with 
a gentleman, but jthe visitor felt it was the man- choice friends, it is scarcidy too much to say of 
sion of a Christian gentleman. Christian piety him that “ his ^iice shone as it had been the 
and love presided over all the arrangements.* face of an angel.” Earlham Hall was ever the 
The forms of religion were not obtruded, but abode of Christian hospitality and catholic love, 
the spirit of it sh^jd its fragrance over the wdiole and. still, in after years, many of the most dis- 
atmosphere of th0 house. Very pleasant is it to tinguished men in the Christian church might 
read the reminiscences of his daughter, wdio tells be seen there, enjoying that happy fellow^ship 
us : “ From the ti^mo that my dearest father put wdiich the Spirit of Christ purifies, and exalts, 
me as a little child on the table at dessert, to look and renders preparatory to the perfect commu- 
at a pai’ty of ninet^r (the largest we ever had), until nion of heaven . 

they w^ere disconl^nued, 1 looked forward to them And there were other parties at Earlham 
as a great treat. But they were, for better rea- worthy of notice — not of the great and mighty, 
aonS, occasions of| extreme interest, and I have no but the mean and humble ; for if one man more 
doubt were the ii^ieans of great good in uniting than another ever deserved the name of “the 
many in Clmstinjii follow'ship, w'ho w'ould otheiv poor man’s iriei:^,” ;t was Joseph John Gurney. 
W'ise have kno\Vn ^acU other only by name, lie was a great* prothoter of education, and w^as 
Though my father steadily maintained hiL own the mainstay, w^e believe the founder, of the 
views as a Frieim, he w as always ready to give a Lancasterian school in Norwich. An excursion 
warm w^elcome tp the individual w lio came dowm to Eirlham Park, in the summer, was a high 
to attend the matings of the Missionaries’ and pleasure and a rich reward to the three or ibur 
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hundred boys who formed the school. HoW 
their little hearts beat with joy as, in their best 
clothes, with osier wands in their hands, and 
their plates neatly folded up in napkins or hand- 
kerchiefs, they wended their way out of St. Giles’s 
gates, along the country road, to the hall of the 
good man, whose smiling face they often saw at 
school, and by whose silvery voice they were 
often allured to listen to lessons of truth and 
wisdom. Sittijjg down under the elm-trees of 
the park, they were regaled with appropriate 
provisions and pleasant amusements ; and a few 
words of kindness and love from the wortliy host, 
crowned this briglit day in the poor boy’s calen- 
dar. In the year 1825, there wtas a great 
depression in trade occasioned by the panic. 
Workmen were out of employ; riotous meetings 
were held; threateniag language was employed. 
Mr. G urney largely contributed to the fund for 
their relief, and invited a deputation from the 
operatives to brcalifast with him. About fifty 
came, with a notorious chartist leader, as wo 
should now term him, at their head. There w'as 
the usual reading of the Scriptures, and a plenti- 
ful repast ; and then words of advice were 
given on the subject of w^ages, and the duty of 
workmen to their employers. The effect was 
what might be expected, and the wduilc w'as A 
beautiful instance of aympatliy on the one hand, 
and gratitude on the other, binding into tmioii 
the extremes of society. 

[To bo contiaued.] 


SATAN A mEACHEE. 

In an American publication we find, under 
this quaint title, the following remarks ; — * 

1. He is the oldest preaj^ber in the world. 

Wc do not know w hat he did in the preaching 
line before ho began on eart]^ ; but he began 
here as soon as there was anybody to preach to. 
We think a preacher who has beciii at it nearly 
six thousand years, may be called an old one, 
and yet, « 

2. People do not dislike to hear him because 
he is old. Peoples’ tastes have got to be such 
that other preachers, on the wrong side of fifty, 
must consider they are about done with using 
the gospel trumpet. But nothing of this kind is 
true respecting this old preacher. No, though 
he is so old, yet, 

3. He has large congregations. We have not 
seen any public edifices acknowledged as prepared 
for his use; but it matters pot since he gets the 
use of them. And these temples are very large, 
some of them ; and crow'ded they are, at times, 
to suffocation. And often no public edifice 
w'ould hold the numbers present when he ft chief 
actor, as a battlefield, riot scenes, etc. Hundreds 


of thousands have been known to be iH the 
audience at once. And yet, 

4; He is a preaolier w lio is not ashamed to 
preach to a very small congregation. At the 
first of his efforts in this world, he h^d but a 
single auditor. Some gospel preachers quite 
sensitive on this point. They cannot preach 
unless you turn out a goodly number to them. 
Couldn’t they take a hint of Satan on this sub- 
ject ? He is not particular about numbers. 
He’ll preach to ten, to tvro, to one, to a child* 

6. Indefatigable in his preaching ; who can 
doubt that? He has had little rest since he 
began. And he preaches everywhere — in palace 
and cottage — panour, attic, and cellar — cabin, 
forecastle, and at mast-bead — morning, evening, 
midnight — to the few, to' the many — in the 
house, and by the way. Vigilant, active, enter- 
prising ; what . an example, in these respects, to 
all other preachers ! 

6. As to success — the wdiole history of his 
;;^bours proclaims this. His first sermon w^as 
successful, and ever^ country, every community, 
ev^^ry family, every heart, in every age, can 
furnish proof of his not having laboured in vain, 

Tw'o more things only have w^e to say of this 
preachei^* 

1. Though so Biiccessful, he has lost great 
numbers of his converts. More than any inaii 
can number have already reached Ikmivou in 
spite of him. And, great numbers in our day 
break their bonds, and escape their pitiful bond- 
age. And more still, in coming ages, will toss 
the doctrines of the Old Preacher to the wdnds, 
and he may “ roar ” after them, but they will 
esejipe. 

2. And he will have to stop preaching himself 
by-and-by. Not because he is old, nor because 
he is tired tb^w^ork and wdshes to retire, nor 
because he has nothing more to say; but because 
he,Vho is the Eedeemer of his people, will suffer 
him no longer to injure his kingdom. There 
will be a great council, when an end will be put 
to his relation to this w^orld, Jor all the redeemed 
of the Lord, and all the pure and good in the 
universe, wdll unite with the great Head of the 
church in liis condemnation. 


ArFUOTio^r. — John Newton used to fiay-r-‘‘ If a man 
will make his nest below, God will put a thorn in it; and 
if that will not do, he will set it on fire.*' 

Contentment.— W e often lose the benefit of the 
blessings in our possession, by 'hunting after those wfiich 
are out of our reach. 

Vanity.— T he desire of being thought wise is often 
a hindrance to becoming so, for such an one is more 
solicitous to let the world see ^i^hat knowledge he hath, 
than learn how much he wants. 

Advice.— H e that would employ his abilities, his in- 
fiuence, and his authority, in the reformation of others, 
must take care to reform himself, before he enters ttiKMEt 
the work. 




I A 1.ITT1J3 book was published several years since, 
entitled, ‘'The History of Nelly Vanner;*' a dear 
pioaschild, who died when she was only t^n years 
pf Her conduct was very lovely, particularly 
•on the sabbath day, and is quite worthy of imi- 
tation the youthful readers of “The Sunday ^ 

The minister who wrote the particulars of her life and 
' deatbt gives the following information. 

\ “ It would have been most pleasant for you to see her 

sabbath days. If too unwell to go out, she was 
■ taught, from pictures, some Scripture story. Sometimes 
T .her mother, or one of her sisters, read to her from the 
Bible. 1 will tell you some of the Scripture stories 
^ she was most pleased to hear. There was first th^. 
beautiful history of Joseph, -^b'ch you are all fond of> 
Ton will find it in Genesis xxxvii. to xlvii. Then came 
the stories— of Moses in the bulrushes— and the burniug 
bush— and the plagues of Egypt — and Pharaph's host 
drowned in the Red Sea-- and Israel encamped in the 
wilderness — and the manna falling from heaven. Exod. 
ti.rto xvi. Next, the wonderful account ol ^Elijah the 
ptophet, how he sat by the brook Cheritb, and God 
commanded the ravpns to feed him — how terribly he 
rebi&ed the priests of Baal on Mount Carmel — and the 
story of the poor widow with her “ handful of meal ipii 
barrel, and a little oil in a with that other of 

the little captive maid, greatly delighted her. They are 
all in the chapters from 1 Kings xvii. to 2 Kings v. 
Time would fail to tell how many questions she asked 
^ about these stories, and how often she would have them 
" fead to her. Never was Nelly seen on the sabbath day 
lounging about in idleness, or looking out of the window. 
When sne was not told what to do, she found something 
to do for herself. Her bag of little favourite books, her 
hymns, and tracts, and Testament were always at hand 
—a never failing source of pleasure.^* The precious hours 
of the Saviour’s day were not wearisome to her. , 

“ When she was well enough to go |p the house of God, 
it cannot be told how glad she ertli.. Could you have 
watched her at chapel, you would hatr^^jondered to see how 
sweetly she joined in ^ the hymn, hoM^ and thought- 
fill she was at time of reading and prayer, and how^l 
fixed' her attention when the sermon began. She did not 
look about. She did not sleep in the house of God. But 
you might have seen her oount^ance changing. Some- 
times it was bright with joyW^’^^metimes the tears filled 
her eyes. Sometimes she down, as though there 

was something she did ndi "^derstand, or else some 
phoice thought which she ^ptaSafreasuring in her memory. 
^When she came home, she^^i£fi to help ner dear mamma 
\o remember the sermon, imd to, write down the “beads” 
of it. How much happier she must have been at chapel 
than children who behave badly there! When she was 
In London, about this time, she heard Mr. Tidman preach 
times. On sabbath mornings he used to ‘ ex- 
pound ’ )Or explain parts of Scripture history. Once he 
spok^ of little SamueU who was awoke by God who 
called ^ ^im as he lay asleep, one nigbt in the t'emple. 
And apnther time he told of that little Hebrew maid 
who wasito ttsefhl io Naainan,ihe Syrian, the same story 


which she was so fond of at home. These expositions 
greatly pleased her, and she would often come to her 
mamma, when they were alone, somA*day in the week 
after, to tell what she heard last sabbath, and to show 
how well she remembered it.” 


THE ipUTY OF A CHILD’S OBEDIENCE. 

In the history of the same little girl we are told that she 
was a youthful follower of Jesus Christ. Her conduct 
was such as was becoming a dear Christian child. 
Many things might be mentioned about her, but her 
prompt and cheerful obedience to her parents only will 
now be noticed. Her obedience made her very happy. 
Head attentively the following lines : — 

“ A habit of obeying did much to make her a happy 
child. After her death we discovered the little Testa- 
ment which she used to carry in her bag. Many of her 
favourite texts were marked with a pencil. She had put 
double pencil marks oppibsite that one that says, ‘ Chil- 
dren, obey your parents in all things.’ When Nelly was 
told to do a thing, she did not stop to ask ‘ Why ?’ She 
arose and did it. She did not stop to think, ‘ I do not 
!iike to do what mamma tells me.’ She knew that the 
Bible said she must obey her parents ‘ in all things.’ It 
did not say ‘ in all things that you like.’ Why do you 
obey your parents ? Is it because you are afraid of 
them ? or have you a better reason — because the Bible 
tells you to do so ? 

“ Nelly did not wait to be told a thing the second time. 
She found out that it was easier to obey the first time. 
For while you are waiting to be told again, your dis- 
obedient temper is getting; stronger, and more difficult 
to be mastered. If Nelly greatly wished for anything, 
sometimes she would ask her mamma for it. She did 
not ask for everything she wished. If her mamma 
answew'jd, “No, my dear,” Nelly did not ask a second 
time. That would Ijiave been disobedience. It would 
have shor/^n an unwilling, selfish spirit, and that you can 
easily see is disobedience of heart. She gave herself no 
time for such unhkppy feelings, but turned cheerfully 
away to some other employment. Remember that a 
disobedient thought is always an unhappy one. Save 
yourselves from such unhappiness, and try Nelly’s plan 
of jinstant obedience. You will be surprised to find how 
pleasant it is. 

“ At one time, Nelly was so delicate, that she was not 
allowed to go out on the spring mornings, except when 
the sun shone ; and then she was not permitted to stand 
atill in the garden, lest she should |ake cold ; nor to run 
and play alwut, lest she should become too heated. A 
very little thing would make her ill again. So she 
was obliged to keep walking and moving slowly about 
while her sisters were running, or playing, or gardening 
around her. Her heart leaped up to join them. It would 
have been to h^ a great delight, but it was a truer 
delight to obey.” 

Children, if you wish to be happy, be obedient, ^It 
yon love your parents, be obedient ; and' if you love 
God, remember nis words, which were marked by Nelly 
Vanner in her Testament : “ Children, obey your parents 
in all#iing8.” 



SUNDAY AT HOME 

% Jfainilij for Sal)kt|^ 



TIIK ANNUUNCKMEHT TO THIS SHiaCHERDS OF liKTH r.KllEM. 


BETIlJiElIE:»L. 

From earliest cliilcllioofl rvo liavo listoneil wiHi 
interest to the stories told ns concerning Beth- 
lehem, the city of Bavid, and also the birth- 
place of our Lord and Saviour. It may not bo 
quite uninteresting to hear from eyc-witnes^s 
something more about* ita present appearance, 
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and to iHH'iill the hallowed assoeiatictns connected 
with this lovely spot. . 

leaving Jerusaleinj^ the traveller ]>asse8 
through the Jaila gate, g.ud rides a sliort way 
throtigh the valley of Ben Hinnoin. , To the 
Yight is Birhet cs-Sultan, or the* lower pool, 
which has long been dry. A little farther on, 
to the left^ the valley becomes very narrow, by 
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reason of rocks on each side approaching pre- 
cipitously close; and as one looks at the fearful 
precipice, the remembrance of the awful image 
of MoJocli rises involuntarily in the mind ; for 
it was hero that that idol, with the head of an 
ox and arms of brass, heated by a fii*e kindled 
below and within the figure, clasped the little 
children of idolatrous Jewish parents to its 
burning breast, and, with one fearful embrace, 
threw them down as mangled corpses. In later 
times, all the carrion of the eit}'^, and the bodies 
of condemned culprii:s, were thrown hero to he 
burned, so that in the time of the Saviour it was 
regarded as the ])roper rc'prcsciitatiou of the 
place of eternal miseiy. 

A little further forward are monasteries built 
on ^ots intejuled to represent various incidents 
in Bible history ; but whether these events 
actually took placo on the spi)t or not is, we 
need hardly say, exceedingly (pu'stionahle. The 
house of Caiaphas, the place wIku'o Elijah sal^ 
under the juniper tree, J^achel’s grave, and 
many otluu' spots, are shown by the monks to 
wondering travcillcTS and pilgrims, ami affbi«:l 
these men a means of subsistence, too often by 
the narration of untruthful lege nds. 

We moot along the road camels bringing dry 
wood into the city ; the fields, too, in spring, are 
covered with barley, and the hills with fruit- 
trees, among which one observes figs, dates, 
almonds, and grapes in great abundance. It 
was among these fields that David fed his sheep 
and composed some of his beautiful psalms. It 
was among them also that liuth gleaned ears 
after the reapers, having forsaken her home 
and her kindred, and chosen Naomi’s (lod to be 
her God. But, above all, it was here tliat the 
slieplierds ns they watclicd their floeks received 
the angelic notice of the Savioue^’s biFth. 

The town of Bethlehem lies on the top of a 
hill with two ridges. It was once a fortress, 
but is so no more. There aro about three thou- 
sand inhabitants, who support themselves partly 
by agriculture, and^partW by the construction 
of bea'utifiil trinkets, made m shell, horn, bone, 
etc,, which they aeil t0 pilgrims visiting the 
“huly places,” as the shrmea are termed— an 
appellation well known to the public in connec- 
tion with the origin of the present war. . 

0]i the cast hill is a cave which it shown as 
the spot where the Saviour was born. There is 
no reason why such a place should not have boon 
used as a stall, for similar stables in tlie mountain 
sides one observes to tliis da^^ The folly of the 
monks, and the eroded ity oi pilgrims, liowevcr, 
necessarily inspire the* greatest distrust of 
all such assumed localities. In defence of the 
genuineness of the locality, it is observed that 
we have the testimony of Justin, commonly 
called the Martyr, so early as the second century, 
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that our Lord was born in a cave. There is, it 
is maintained, earlier evidence still of the iden- 
tity of the very spot, for that bitter foe of Chris- 
tianity, the emperor Adrian, wishing, it is said, 
to exclude the Christians for over from a place 
which they held in particular rt'verencc, made a 
grove hero to Adonis; and the worship of lljat 
supposed dt'ity was conducted in this very eelJ. 
Iji llio fourth century, the moilicr of the 
emperor Gonstantine, filled witl^a su])erstitious 
reverence for such places, erected church over 
tliis cave, which is still preserved, al‘t(‘r having 
undergone several alterations. It has long 
been a cause of quarrel between tlio Bom an 
Catholic arid the Greek churches, whi(*h should 
keep the keys of this place, and, indeed, tlic jiro- 
sent war with Bussia origiiuitc'd, as is well 
known, in these petty squabbles among tlio 
monks. 

The church of the holy birthplace ” is one of 
the most beautiful in Palestine. The body or 
nave rests on forty-four pillars of white marble, 
between which bang eostl}^ lamps. This part is 
never used for Divine^ servi(‘e, aiid is separated 
from the rest of the building by a wall, on the 
other side of which is the Latin cloister; to the 
iKU'ili is the Armenian, and to tlie suuili the 
Greek cloister. TTiuler the altar is the grotto, 
to which we dest*end by fiftccii inarbh' stiiirs. 
It is thirty-eight feet long, eleven broad, and nine 
foot high. In a niche on the east side cf it, and 
about (dgbt feet high, is the spot slum i fis the 
birtli-plnce. The grotto is flagiied and the walls 
are covered with marble, and hung I'uund w itli 
costly red and vGlow tapesivy. 'i’hirty-two 
gold and silver lamps — pi^^^ents from various 
inonarchs — are kept constantly burning. 

We ^pluill not pause to describe ihe altar in- 
dicating tlio spot where, according to tradition, 
the star kcsIihI ; nor yet the grave of* tlui inno- 
cents, where the monks say the bones of tlio 
children murdereil by Herod were tlirown ; ]ior 
the image of the virgin Mary, with its blasphe- 
mous inscription; nor will wo investigate the 
changes which the Greek and Latin inonKs 
make against each other, nor attempt to settle 
the question as to who has the best riglit to the 
place. Many a wondrous legend is told, and 
many fj wonorous spot is shown, but one cave, 
and one Alone, b(‘}ond what is already men- 
tioned, has an interest for us, and that is Iho 
dwelling of Si, Jerome. 

This distinguished father is said to have lived 
tliirty-four years hero iJi a stale of comparative 
inactivity, namely, from 3S() to 420. The luoiiks 
say he wrote his translation of the Bible, which 
the church of Borne, singularly enough, prefers 
to the original, in this (‘nve ; but we have evi- 
dence that this compositioii was flnislied before 
386, under the direction of Damasiis, bishop of 
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Erome. It is true, however, tliat Justin lived 
-in this place, having, from mistaken views of the 
elBcacy of a secluded life, fled from the world, 
and sought rotiremenfc in his cell. Alas! he 
found it harder to live near to God in the 
wilderness, with evil thoughts still recoiling on 
himself, than many have done in the bustle of 
society. A^anity,” he says, ‘"finds its way very 
quickly into the cell of a recluse.’’ “ Every 
man who lives in idleness is a prey to a thousand 
desires.” Such was his opinion of mojinstic 
life. And yet, in a sense, ho was not id]t\, for 
lie studic^d, read, corresponded, and took a deep 
interest in tiie state and aflliirs of the church. 
He spejit also much time in prayer. •As a spe- 
cimen of his devotional ex^ercises, we give the 
following extract from one of his works. It is 
in the Jbrm of a dialogue, as he si is beside 
the supj)osed birtb-place of our Lord. It is 
soinewliat tinctni’ed with the mojiastic spirit. 
He tlius writes : — 

“As often as I look at the ])lace 'whei^i? my 
8avioui‘ was boiai, my S[)irit Imlds a sweet con- 
versation with him. ‘Ah!’ Lord Jesus 1’ 1 say, 
"how laird was thy bed in this manger, and all 
tliat 1 might l)e saved! what reeompmise can I 
muko lor all this love V’ Aiid tlam I hvl as if 
tlu^ baJ)c‘. of Bethleliem auswerijd : ‘ I want 

nothing from yon, save tliat you slionld sing, 
(Jlory to God in the highest, on earth peace, 
good-will towards men !’ 1 then say : ‘ All, 

d(\-irly be]ov(‘d! lain woidd 1 give thee soim'- 
Ihing. Aee(‘j)t all my money.’ Ho answm’s : 

‘ Idle heavens jPre mine, and tlie earth too; I 
stand ill need of nothing. Give thy money to 
the pool’, and I will accept it a^ if it liad been 
given to me.’ I reply : ‘Gladly will 1 do as 
thou desirest, but I must besides give tliee spine 
oflbring ; I die of grief.’ Then the Saviour 
answers ; ‘ If you w^ould theft lie so lib^al, give 
me all your sin, your evil conscience, your con- 
demnation!’ 1 ask; ‘Lord* what wouldest 
tlion do with these ?’ and ho replies : ‘ I will take 
them away. As Isaiah projihesied of me, I shall 
bear your iniquity, aud carry your sin awaj to 
bo heard of uo more.’ I then begin to weep 
and say : ‘ Is that thy love, O tlioii unsearch- 
ablo? How bast thou moved my heart! Take 
away all that is miae, and give me all that is 
thine, so shall 1 be free from sin, aud certain of 
eternal life.’ ” 

May wc all in our daily life hold such sweet 
converse with our Lord ; but instead of 
hiding in the wihierncss, let us follow his ex- 
ample of going about doing good ; and at the 
same time may w’c learn the happy lesson of 
making the return he craves for all liis sor- 
rows and suflerings from the cradle in Lethle- 
lieni to the grave at Golgotha, by giving him , 
a present of all our sins and shortcomings, our | 


burdened conscience, and all our fears, that he 
may bear them away in triumpli, and have the 
glory of setting us free from the dominion of 
siu, and bringing ns pure and spotless into the 
jiresenoe of the Eatlier with exceeding joy. 


JOSEPH JOHN GURNET. 

PART II. 

Ik the important question of slave omnnoj])ation 
Mr. Gurney took the liveliest interest. He w as 
the coadjutor of Wilberforco and Ihixtoii in the 
noble and arduous entiupriso wdiich ended in Ihe 
bursting asundcT of the iron bonds ot the eap- 
livo. Wo w ell recollect a county meeting, held 
in the sliiro hall at Norwdeh, w hen Lords Cal- 
thorjio and Siifliiihl, and other distinguished 
personages, jul dressed tlie crowaled assemblage, 
and among tln^ rest tlie Earlham Quaker, so eoji- 
spicLious Jrom Ids peculiar attire. Ho stjuids 
before us now, erect and manly, as lu^ diJ tlien, 
with a firm (h^ar \^oici', wliile denouncing the 
m^eursed system, till the hall rang again wdth Ids 
(‘loipience, and tlio sympathies of the wdiolo 
audience w'ero cxpressi'd lu shouts of d<‘(^p 
exciliniK^^t, Many a s])c(‘eh did he didiver on 
the subjeet, many a journey did ho uiidiTtake, 
many a conference did Ih^ liold, in this cause of 
humanity, moved by Idglier motive's tlian mere 
boiievoience ; movecl by the love of Christ — by 
ihi) remembrance of tliat precious blood, sh(‘d 
alike for white and black, for bond and 
free. He felt the spirit of freedom which the 
gospel breathes ; his zeal was sanctified ; Ids 
work was done iu the sorvico of Jesus his 
8av lour and Master, 

In addition to his public labours, in tins aud 
other depaj’tmenjis of charity, including long 
journeys hereafter to bo noticed, ho eoutinued to 
pursue his literary studies, cldefly wdth a theo- 
logical reference ; and, before Ids death, published 
tw^euty difleront works, some of them of con- 
siderable size and importance, and all indicative 
of largo iiiteUigenco and careful thought. All 
this was accomplished without neglecting his 
business. How did ho accomplish such aii 
amount of work ? the reader may inquire. In 
two ways ; first, by constantly looking on time 
in the light of a talent given by God — a talent 
to be used for his glory— a talent to be accounted 
for at the last day — a talent most precious and 
useful ; and secondly, by being a man of oitier. 

“ Every day was well packed up, and Lours and 
seasons were set apart for leisure and relaxation 
as w^ell as employment aud labour. By these 
meanjj bo could attend tTio bank, speak at a 
public meeting, w^ite an essay, and take a long 
and laborious journey ; and he could also be tbo 
companion of his beloved family, walk in his 
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frag^raiit gardens, admire with intelligent taste 
the varieties of nature, or go and describe to the 
children in a school the wonderful structure of 
the liumaii eye. 

We liave met with a speculation to this effect, 
that as time is a succession of periods, and is 
perceived and measured by the succession of our 
sensations and tlioughts, it is not improbable 
that some creatures, by the velocity of tlieir 
experiences, may, in a short time, live as 
long as other creatures whoso duration is 
lengthened, but whose states of feeling is 
slow and sluggish. Whether this S 2 )ecula* 
tion be as just as it is ingenious or not, w e are 
quite certain that one man may live a much 
longer life than another iji the same space of 
time ; and Mr. Griirncy was a noble example of 
this moral longevity. He so crowded his life 
with holy actions, that the perspective of it 
lengthened out immensely, through the variety 
and succession of objects that stood along th(‘^ 
successive stages of his path. The wdiecls of his 
diligence never stood still. *His ciiltivaied and 
sanctified natures was ever 5n motion. There 
wcTe no pauses in its play, no time for the ]iarts 
1 o rest and rust. Tha rcvol utioiis were rapid and 
orderly; the results manifold and q?;’ceious. 
How hh'ssod they whose life’s history will be 
found to have been of this class, when the grand 
review of all time will be made in the light of 
eternity, and every man shall be judged aec^.ord- 
ing to wluvt be hath done ! Oli the glory and 
the recompense of bearing tlien, from Him 
wdio givetb us all things, those approving w'ords 
which bo has taught us to anticipate, “Well 
done, good and faithful servant ; enter into the 
joy of thy Lord ! ” 

Making himself useful wlioji travelling by 
public conveyancos was a constant Jiabit with 
Mr. Gurney; and an interesting instance of his 
thus “ going about doing good,” is related by a 
folio w-f>asson gcr . He w^as on hi s way to Loud on , 
wdion, after some pleasant details of a recent 
visit to Ij'elaiid, ho observed, “ I alw’^ays make it 
a rule to read a portion of Scripture every morn- 
ing.” UpouAvbich be took out his Greek Testa- 
ment, gave a literal translation of the original, and 
added a few practical and explanatory remarks, 
pausing at the close in silent prayer. Observing 
the friend who relates the incident inclose conver- 
eation with a student wdio w'as wnth them on tlie 
coach, be said, “ I see thou art interested in that 
youfig man ; if thou wouldest like to give him a 
copy of my essays, thou mayest call at Arch's 
and get one.” In the evening some drovers 
ascended the top of the vehicle. Mr. Gurney 
immediately adapted" himself to his new^com- 
anions, and remarked, “We commenced the 
ay by reading a chapter of the Bible ; perhaps 
you will not object to our closing it in the same 
manner.” 
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His interest in ^ndi^'iclllals, and his desire fbi’ 
their spiritual wellare, was very great. A gen- 
tleman residing in Norwdeh, estimable alike for 
his talents, virtues, and intcUigeuce, and at the 
time far advanced in years, had excited his deep 
concern from his w'ant of that faith in the gos- 
jDel of Jesus Christ which alone can give peace 
to the unquiet heart of man. Mr. Gurney 
r('solved to visit him. They sat down together. 
]Mr. Gurney says his own mi^iistration was 
weak, and bis friend was restless ; but shortly 
after there occurred to the latter a S(.'rious 
accident, from w hich he was mercifully delivered, 
and this so wrouglit on his mind tliat be applied 
to the foj’Kicr for a selection of passages from 
Scrij'jture on the subject of the atonement. He 
anxiously availed himself of the oj’jportujiity, and 
without delay sat doAvu and wa’ote Jiis “ .Letl(?r 
to a Eriond on the Authority, Importance, and 
l^kfects of Christianity.” He aw'aitedtlie result 
with imieh solicitude, and fouiul, to bis great 
joy, that it w-as well received. The old 
gcntlomaji jdaced the letter under tlie eusbion 
of his cliair, and for weeks read it daily. 
Ho delighted iiow^ in* hearing the Bible, and in 
a few' weeks his mind W'as changed. In liis de(‘p 
affliction he learned j)atienee. Calling oji liiin 
duo day, Mr. Gurney exhort('d him to jjersc^ven' 
in the tridh. “I assure you I have not one 
sco])tical feeling left,” w'as the delightful confes- 
sion. Standing by the bedside of the sufferer 
one day, he said, “ What ciunfort it is that lh(‘ 
blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin.” “ Y('s,” 
rejoined the patient, “it* it wm*c not foi* that, J 
know not Avhat wmild become ol‘ jjie,” Tlu* 
letter w^as published, aiid several jiumlrtal thon- 
sand copies were circulated to the ])emdii ol' 
many. 

The 'outcast excited his deep eoinmiseration. 
Wc ren number, in Vlio year 1821), w’hat excite- 
ment w as produced in Norwich, by the ease of 
John Stral tord, ah ingenious meehanie, Avho w as 
tried and condemned for murder. An intimate' 
friend of our own visited aiul convci’sc'd ajid 
•|)rajed with the unha])py culprit, w’hoso robust 
frame trembled with agony at the thought of his 
crime. He w'as humbled and penitent. 
visits of ]\tr. Gurney W'cre also of great servit'e*. 
He WHS with him in private shortly hc'ioj'e Jiis 
execution, noting dow'ii his confessions, and 
listening to his earnest petitions for mc'rcy. His 
doubts respecting the truth of religion dis- 
appeared. He died, calling on the name of 
Jesus ; and in the oj)iiiion of Mr. G., lie was a 
deep and thorough peniti'iit, who turned to 
Christ with much fei*N'our of* spirit. “ After his 
execution,” it is added, “ I published a tract, 
containing an account of the ease, and put out 
an advertisement offering it gratis to any of my 
fellow citizens wlio chose to apply for it. About 
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ten thousand copies were on these terms rapidly 
taken, and it has since been largely circulated by 
tract societies, and throiigh other menus.” 

Mr. Gurnc'y was a coJisiderable traveller, and 
in all ]\is journeys was still mindful of his 
blessed Lord's example to go about doing good. 
Their exj)ress object was cliarital)lo or religious. 
They were like the tours of Jioward. The 
visitation of prisons Avas one purpose. In this 
Avork of merer he associated himself with his 
noble-inind(^d sister, Eli/abeih Ery. The ])ro- 
moiiouof the cause of emaiica patio n was another. 
J^Lit the preaching of the everlasting gospel was 
a main and pFmMnineiitdcsigJi,andto this bud he 
took long journeys both in his oavH and otlier 
countries, always connecting Avith the iillimate 
iutimtion some minor works of mercy, such as 
tin' distribution of tracts, tlie relief of the } 300 r, 
the Imlping of schools, ajid tlie visitation of the 
sick. Of the last form of benevolence, as cx- 
liihited by Mr. Gurney, avo shall ever cherish 
a ILely recollection, for in a season of illness aa'c 
were once ])ri\ilege'd to receive one of his 
religious visits ; when, j^vith liis accustomed 
sweetness of spirit and voice, this son of conso- 
lation so gently dropped trutli and Ioa^o into the 
soul, that it seemed, in the weary hours of sick- 
iK'ss, like a ucjav baptism of life and health. * 

Wo have not ro(3m to notice the journeys of 
our friend in finglaiid and Ireland, and can but 
brielly refer to those he performed in foreign 
lands. In the year 1837, he visited Ameri(\a, 
under a sense of religious duty, having earnestly 
looked and pra-j^ed for the guidance of the Lord ; 
and on his way employe^ himself in AATiting an 
uutobiogra])hy. lie showed, during his journey, 
that he had an eye for the beauty and nuigni- 
ficeuce of nature — that he could describe it with 
his pen — that he could sketch it AAuth Ins 
pencil — that he Avas an atfeutive o1)i5crvcr of 
men and things — that ho noted manners and 
customs — that he could penetrate into the spirit 
of a country’s civilization — that lie Avas aliA^e to 
the interest of literature and science — that he 
could collect facts illustrative of natural liisj^ory 
— that he delighted in the society of distin- 
guished individuals; but aboA^e all, liis great 
thoughts Avere about tho interest of liumanity at 
large, and especially was his heart set on the 
])romulgation of that gospel which is the cure 
of all that is evil, and the root of all that is 
good. 

The following notice he gives us of his preach- 
ing is full of interest. He was at Elushing, 
Avhere still remained two venerable oaks under 
Avhich George Fox, nearly two hundred years 
before, held a meeting \yith the inhabitants of 
Long Island. ‘‘ Under these oaks,” says Mr. 
Gurney, “ 1 had long believed that it Avould be 
my duty to hold a meeting, there being no suit- j 
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able place of Avorship in the a illage large enough 
to accommodate the people. It was.iiOAV the 
middle of the sixth mouth. Notice had boon 
gham of the ineeting to be lield at five o’clock 
ill the afternoon of first day, and seats had been 
jirovided hi tho open air fur about one thousand 
people. Tho day was Aviiuly aiul loAAxring, and 
as one dark cloud after another moved rajhdly 
across the sky, I could not but Jcid (‘onsidcrablo 
anxiety. My iiower of voico also ajipc'arcd 
almost gone. But just about five o’clock, tlio 
sky cleared, the A\'iiul abated, and a multitude of 
23eoplc were seen flocking to the spot: largo 
numbers of tho upper class, ami many of tho 
labouring iiihabitaiits of the district, including 
tho coloured [>oople, and Irish Homan Catholics. 
The mixed assmnbly soon settled into silence, 
and I Avas enabled to speak to them Ibr iipAvards 
of an hour, so as to bo heard l)y all present. 
AV'e Avere n'lniiided that God is manifest in his 
Son, and great Avas the attention that jirevailed 
on the occasion. Jailor tho offering of prayer 
AA^o again fell into silence, and the meeting 
cfinchidetl in much order and (piietness. It Avas, 
indeed, a good meeting, George Eox might, 
perhaps, have a])j)lied to it his ojiithet, ^ glorious.’ 
Immedi<Aely afterwards, a slight sliowor fell, 
Avhieh, had it oc(*mTed a few miuui.(‘s sooner, 
Avould liaA'o robbed llu^ meeding of its best and 
most solemn momenis.” 

In conneeiioii Awth his American tour, ho 
Ausited theAVest Indies, AAdiich, from Ins deep 
interest in the (piestiou of slave emancipation, 
he could not but wish to examine by jiersonal 
inquiry. Santa Cruz, ISt. Tliomas, IbidoJa, Nt. 
Christopher’s, Antigua, Dominica, and esjiecialJy 
Jamaica, Avero tlic islands to Avliich ho bent liis 
Avay, and, in tlie last of these, he spent a montli, 
Avhorc, bestdes iVtending to the various calls of 
re^jgioiis duties, lie was cln’ofly occupied in 
journejdng through the ])rincipal districts, (*aro- 
fully investigating and noting the actual stale 
of things around him. 

Soon after his return to England, he start (id 
again for the continent, Avith his brother, Samuel 
Gurney, and otlier friends. Ilis visit now Avas 
to Paris, principally Avith the Anew of promoting 
the cause of emancipation in the French AVcjsfc 
Indian colonies. He and his brother obtained 
interviews Avith the king, and distinguished 
members of the government, and the result Was 
an impression on Mr. Gurney’s mind, that he 
ought to extend his mission to other countries 
and courts of Europe, uniting with his endea- 
vours to promote universal emancipation, the 
bearing of his ministerial testimony to the 
truths of spiritual religion. Accordingly, ho 
embarked in July, 1841, for Holland; and while 
, not unobseiwant of* what is peculiar to tho 
I scenery of the, country, and the manners of tho 
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Dutch, still his inind was absorbed in what 

K rtains to benevolence and religion. AVith Mrs. 

y, who fully sympathised in his spirit, he 
visited the king and queen, and held a long 
conversation with them on the subject of slavery. 
He adverted pointedly to the enlisting of negro 
soldiers for the Dutch regiments in Java and 
Surinam — a practice entaiSng horrors akin to 
those of the slave-trade; when the Icing con- 
ceded to him the point, although diplomacy had 
previously^ failed in relation to it, and declared 
his intention to put a stop to this sort of traffic 
in human life. 

The party also went to Copenhagen, and paid a 
pleasant visit to his majesty of Denmark, with 
whom and liis consort, he and Mrs. Fry had the 
honour to dine, the subject of conversation 
being prison discipline and Danish slavery. In 
Prussia they also ministered in the presence of 
royalty, and, as Quakers preaching before Icings 
may not be gencirally understood, we will give a 
few details of iliis visit. A party of disiiii- 
guislied personages assembled to meet them in 
the saloon of a countess at Jlaekwald. Il^^e 
court, with tlie king and queen, urrivt‘d in due 
time, and after an exchange ol* cordial greetings, 
the Idug sliaking hands with Mr. Grutf\ucy, tlie 
religious service b(‘gau. About two hundred Tyro- 
lese, in piciurosque costume, occupied the lower 
part of tlie room; the- court and nobility the 
upper. At the countess’s wiijh, a hymn was sung, 
a practice not adopted among Qualfcrs, but to 
which, on this occasion, Mr. Gurney did not 
object. A sweet tranquillity j)ervaded his mind, 1 
and he spoke on the spirituality of the gospel 
dispensation. Mrs. Fry followed, addressing 
the audicjiee from her scat by desire of the 
monarch, who wished to save her fatigue. Slic 
first addressed the Tyrolese, i^ud applied the 
words, “1 was a stranger and ye took me in,” 
to the late king’s benevolent reception of those 
rcfugeiJS wlam exiled from their own coimtiy. 
In her usual strain of simple gospel truth, she 
applied her discourse with much tenderness to 
the nobler portion* of her audience, when Mr. 
Gurney followed, dwelling upon what was alike 
suited to prince and peasant, insisting upon a 
future judgment, our responsibility to God, and 
our Lord’s striking parable of -the talents. In- 
terpreters were emmoyed to translate the dis- 
courses, and the whole was a season of much 
solemnity and enjoyment. The king was 
affected, and shook hands with the preachers, 
manifesting a pecidiar interest in Mrs. Fry. A 
second interview with the monarch was held 
next day, when he and Mr. Gurney were alone 
together for two houi's. ^ 

Visits to othor places, all in the same spirit, 
were made in succession ; 'and, then, after re- 
turning to England, and remaining at home for i 


a year and a half, Mr. Gurney, accompanied by 
Mrs. Gurney and Mrs. Fry, undertook ano- 
ther religious mission to the continent, this 
time fulfilling his ministry in France and 
Switzerland. They saw Louis Philippe and his 
wife at Neuilly, just as they were suflering so 
much sorrow from the loss of their eldest son, 
the Duke of Orleans. The welfare of tlie slave 
was not forgotten ; but Mrs. Gurney especially 
referred to the recent afllictioi\s of the royal 
lamily, speaking words of comfort, which were 
succeeded by further expressions of sympathy 
from Mrs. Fry. Mr. Gurney told the king and 
queen that ho had prayed for them publicly, 
that they iiuight bo permitted, in due season, to 
exchange their temporal crown for one eternal, 
unfading, and full of glory. “Ah,” said the 
queen, “that is the only crown,” 

Another expedition was made to France in 
1811, when, as on former occasions, the good of 
the mighty and nohh^ was soiiglit, without neg- 
lecting the poor and humble. 

In all these journeys, it was lus habit to assist 
out of his pursc‘ whoever stood in need of 
peeimiary hel]). Ho was in tliis respect abroad 
what he was at home. His liberality was pro- 
verbial. AVo liave l)c‘en informed that he never 
gave away less than ho spent upo]i his own j)er- 
sonai and household c^xptaises. Donations ol* 
large sums wove with him common acds, and 
once, during a season of much suilering among 
the Norwich i)oor, he said to his confidential 
clerk, “Draw a cho([uo for another ijl,000.” 
Ho was doubtless a man of ASealtli; but his 
generosity was still more princely than his 
means, and ho liras ul/le to scattoi' abroad so 
houniiiidly because ho acted on the principle ho 
so Av-sely lays down in the following passage in 
his “ I^hoiiglits on Habit.” “ Economy dictates 
the layiqg by of ??uch proportioiis of our re- 
venue as our eircum stall c(^s justly demand; it 
also requires such a care and prudence, sucli 
true and well jirinciplcd order, in our personal 
and iamily expenditure, as will leave a generous 
surjdus to moot the calls of bcnevolouce, in the 
promotion of both the temporal and spiritual 
needs of our fellow-men. lie is a good econo- 
mist, in a pecuniary point fof view, who saves 
sufficiently, spends prudently, and gives with 
judgment, generosity, and effect. It is, in fact, 
of the utmost importance to the moral welfare 
of our young people, whose worldly circum- 
stances are prosperous, that they should be led 
to form the habit of ^ving easily, liberally, and 
yet wisely.” There is no standard of judgment 
as to a man’s wealth, more fallacious than his 
gifts. AVe have known men of money who 
might be thought poor if their donations to 
charitable purposes wore the tests by which to 
estimate trieir means ; and oMicrs, again, w lio, 
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though limited in resources, were supposed to 
bo rich, because tlicy were so liber^ in the 
devices of their hearts. Mr. Gurney was a 
large-hearted man, and had he possessed only 
as many hundreds as he did thousands, still ho 
would have given largely in proportion to his 
circumstances. A prince may bestow wliat is 
moan, and a peasant may bo a princely bene- 
lactor. ‘‘As great art,” says the incomparable 
John Hales, “maybe expressed in the cutting 
of a flint as in the cutting of a diamond; and 
so tlie workman will do well to express his skill, 
no jrian will blamo him for the baseness of tlio 
matter, or tliink the W'Orse of liis work. Be- 
loved, some man hath a diamond, ^ fair and 
glittering fortune ; some man hath a flint, a 
hard, harsh, and despicable fortune : let him 
bestow the same skill and care in polishing and 
cutting of the latter as he would or could have 
done on the former, and be confident it will bo 
as highly valued (if not more highly rew'arded) 
by God, wdio is no respecter of persons, but ac- 
cepteth every man according to that ho hath, 
and not according to that he liatli not.” 

Hero we must terminifte our illustration of 
Mr. Gurney’s public life of bcueficouce, reserv- 
ing some notices of Ins more private history 
and spiritual experience, with an account of hi« 
last days, for our next and closing paper. 

CHINESE ILLUSTIUTIONS OE 
SCRlPTUliE. 

Tlfn SACKED DAKCE. 

•* oil, virj^in of Israel, Iboii slialt .’iRain be adorned with tlvy labrets, 
and slialt forth in the dances of them tlflit muko merry.” — Jcr. 

X . \i. 1. 

Guli illusti-atiuji'^" jiresents a group of tho,an- 
e.i(Mit iiiliidutaiits, or mountaineers of China, at 
one of iheir favourite rites. Iif the S])rinn^ of every 
year, the young men blow the sung or organ, 
and the maidens tnke the castanets and dance, j 
Tlicir giinrumts arc very prettily eiubroidercfl 
with meiidlic lace, and seem to agree very well 
with the liabits of a people who are much given 
to merriment. In allusion to tlieso garmfmts 
they arc called the him vicaoji, or flower natives. 

Tliis exercise, though it exhibits oidy tlio sem- 
blance of gaiety avd mirth, is inteiidod for a 
I'eligious rite, an expression of thanks for the 
return of the gladsome and genial season of the 
year. These “ flower” aboriginals w-ith the rest 
of* their kindred tribes are the oldest people in 
t'xistenee, and hence every act or ceremony of 
rollgloii discovered among tliem lays claims to 
tlie highest antiquity. Mifsic and dancing inay, 
therefore, rank with the ])rimeval solemnities of 
w orshlp, inodes in wMch the early inhabitants of 
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the earth endeavoured to worship their Maker, ^ or 
some other being whom their imaginatioris had 
put in his place. 

David, who had an attachment for old cus- 
toms, revived the practice of dancing in honour 
of God, and moved in cadenco’ to the music, 
when tlie ark was conveyed from the house gt 
Obed-Edom to tlie city of David. In Ps, cH. 

I 4, the same royal personage says, “ Praise him 
with the timbrel and dance,” in accordance 
with his own conduct on that memorable occa- 
sion. 

The dance of the Chinese is very difTerent 
from tliat which modern fashion has authorized 
among us. It consists not merely in the 
motion of tho feet, but in a variety of ('volu- 
tions with the luinds and tho rest of the body, 
wliicli are meant to indicate the soiitimcuts of 
the individual who joins in the clioral exercises. 
The attitudes are verj" graceful, and can ho so 
modified as to express the gay and the solemn at 
the pleasure of tlie person or as the story 
delimaited seems tef require. In these dances 
aij eifoct of some definite kind is aimed at ; 
a meaning is souglit to b(^ given by certain 
movements of the body. But as this amuse- 
ment is tbllowxd in this country no meaning 
whatever is tliouglit of, beyond the gratification 
of a feeling of youthful levity. The youths and 
maidens of tlie original, inhabitants of China 
labour, by their attitudes, to tell out the glad- 
ness of their hearts, and incorporate a numerous 
assortment of fc'clings and mental wemkings w ith 
the feats of rejoicing. Thus too wlum David 
danced before the ark, tlie movements of his 
body sj^okc forth the emotions of his heart, and 
exhibilcd a joy so well tempered wuth serious- 
ness as to harmonize witli the dignity of tho 
occasion. ^ 

The castanets used by tlio people, roproseiit(?d 
in ©ur picture, supply the place of the “ tabret,” 
and though unmeloddous when heard by them- 
selves, they have a pleasing eifect when they are 
sounded so as to keep time with tlie motions t;f 
the danct^.r. Tho heads A* the females are 
adorned with combs, and prove that the use of 
tliis omhellishment is very ancient. 

The w ritcr of those remarks, while in China, 
saw an example of dancing, where one of the 
maidens was literally adorned with a tabret; 
for she had a very elegant drum slung by her 
side, which was ornamented with curious braces, 
and pendent tassels. This she struck with 
two sticks as an accompaniment to tb.e move- 
ments of the dance, while her companion 
sounded the shrill-voiced gong, and intersected 
her footsteps in many a irur/y turn and winding. 
It wlis so unlike the dancing in tliis country 
tliat it Hoenicd to be a misnomer to ciill it by 
I that term ; uii observation that is true also of tho 


* Sec next page. 
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MOUNTAIITKKUS OP CHINA AT ONE OP THEIll lAVOVKIiE lUTES. 


(laiico onec m use among tho^ Jews,. Avlunv 11m 
parties exercised their hands so as to ('ii- 
dow them witli a sort of specc*h, wliilo grace, 
ease, and a natural turn characterised every 
change and flexure of the body- A Or(‘ek 
po'et, wlio wrote a poem when the literature 
of Greece began loMecline, commeiids the lovely 
execution of the tluncing in his time, and adds 
that each inclination of the body had a speech 
in it ; the arms seemed as if furnished with a 
mouth, and the fingers with a voice. 

It may bo observed here, that however grace- 
ful the representative or mimic dances of the 
Chinese may be, the educated never condescend 
to learn the art, but always hire professional 
dancers, to perform for their amusement. They 
regard the exercise as beneath them, but in this 
differ from the mountaineers of their own 
country. A feeling 6f this kind moved IVfichal 
to chide David perhaps for liaving joined so 
zealously in the festivities of the pr()cession. 
But the polished Ohincse, in the time of Con- 


fucius, would scarcely have sympathised with 
Miclial witli their descendants in modern 
times ; for five or six married and six or seven 
unmarried men Were sent by that philosopher 
to bathe, and after that to dance, in order 
that they might obtain a favourable supply of 
raiip Here it is evident that dancing was 
a religious rite. It appears then, both from 
Scripture and the customs of the Chinese, 
that the tahrets and the dances mentionecl 
in our motto were not to* be the accompani- 
ments of giddy mirth, but the proper em- 
blems of those who were uniting in the praise;^ 
of God, the giver of all prosperity, or of him 
whom they ignorantly worshipped as such. It 
is unnecessary for us to close this paper by any 
exposition of the folly of the worldly amuse- 
ments which bear 'the name of the dance 
among us, A taste for communion with God, 
in prayer and in the perusal of his w’ord, will 
soon destroy all attach mciit to an indulgence 
so hollo\v and unsatisfying. 




The Rill of Goluizi Btaiicla inti- 
I inatcly associated with the faith and 
licalhig of Naainan. The account of 
Naaman, too, is most interesting as a histo- 
rical fact, and very instructive as a figure or 
illustration of real conversion to God. Wo 
there sc^e liow providcaicxj ministers to grace; 
liow, while the power is of God, he will make 
use of instruments and mgins ; and most of all, 
how the simplicity of God’s plan is to many a 
gi'eat stumbling-block and hindrance in the 
way of their being bemefited by it, 

Naaman hesitated at ih’st, but his scruplcS 
Mvre overcome; he adopted God’s means; ho 
obtained the coveted blessing ; his wondering 
heart overflowed with gratitude, and ho deter- 
mined to devote his life to the God of his 
mercies. The prophet had sent him away in 
])(^ace, and we sec him Avitli a glad heart return- 
ing to his country, his fiyuily, his monarch ; and 
his duties. But an event occui*s on the journey 
of a very saddening nature, and Geliazi comes 
forward by bis duplicity and depict vity to cast a 
shade over this lovely scene. * 

Thus wo often find some* fearful display of 
human wickedness follow uj)on some bright 
manifestation of Divine gooSuess and mercy. 
Satan will ever be tempting the witnesses of God’s 
nighty acts, and if ho have been defeated at 
/)ne ])oint, ho will try to gain ground at auotjier. 
He had lost Naaman, wdio w as gone to carry 
the knowledge of tlic true God to Damascus; 
Jiow^ lie w'ill try to overcome Gehazi, and make 
him subservient to his vile purposes. 

Gehazi had attentively watched the whole 
proceedings ; he had most probably carried tho 
message to Naaman respecting tho method of 
cure, and expected when it w^as performed that 
his master w'oulcl be enriched by the gratitude 
of this great man, and that he should shai’O in 
tlie gifts presented If so, •the conduct of Elisha 
disai)pointcd him. lie could not appreciate such 
disiuterestedness ; he thought such scruples 
foolish and unnecessary, and defermined to 
adopt a diflerent course. This dotcrminutioii 


one, 

trusted to his owni heart,” and “ leaned iiido 
liis ow’ii understanding.” It was contrary to 
the precedent and example set him by his holy 
master, and by thus determining, he tliouglit 
himself wdser than Elisha, ISurely the prophet 
had good and substantial rc'asons fur refusing 
the profiered gtfts, and this should liavc sullieed. 
The actions of good people should w(ugli with 
us tliough we may not ahvays bo able to as- 
certain their motives. If a godly man refuse 1(» 
do a thing w’hich appears to us desirable and 
lawTul, we should do well to tliink much and 
pray earnestly before Ave adopt a course wliicli 
he has conscientiously nmounccd. 

•In forming his determination Geliazi in- 
troduced tho name of tlio Lord in a very flip- 
pant manner. 

It is iiffiecting to think hoAV easily sonu^ can 
talk about God’s glory being the end (*f their- 
actions, when tlierc is reason to fear no such 
motive influences them. Tliis is practising a 
sad cheat ujxm tlu^msolvos, and is profanity of 
the worst kind. In Gehazi’s ease the ruling 
motive was covetousness, lie w*as in a situation 
wdierc he Avanted nothing. Ho laid a master avIio 
could w^ork miracles and Avho was under tlio 
special care of God, hut Gehazi’s (conduct prov(‘d 
that he loi.shed to l*e independeid of G()(l\^ ])rovi(lchre. 
Ah ! this is tlie real motive for tliousands of bad 
actions. IJerson^ Avho will not trust God, who 
do not like as they think to lay at tlio nu'ny of 
Go^’s providence, Avill bo sure to determine to 
adopt a diflerent course from that which God’s 
precepts and the example of his ^leoplo point out. 

This wrong determination of Gehazi, led him 
to practise deception.. He w^ould run where ho 
ought not to go, and now he says what is not 
true. A wrong choice leads to wrong actions. 
Self-will is the Iruitful parent of every evil 
Avord and w^ork. In carrying out his deception, 
Gehazi displayed much ingenuity. Those Avho 
enter into temptation are lr(‘quently very in- 
genious, because Satan helps them. One lie 
makes another necessary, and thus the m:Ad is 
set upon the stretch to find out many inven- 
tions. Tho prophet’s servant soon concocted a 
story respecting two sons of the ^irophets, w hicli 
passed current with Naainan, and succeeded, 
for tho grateful man w^as well pleased to show 
kindness to one who*had been the instrumeiit of 
so much good to him. 
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Q-ehazi receives more than ho desired, and 
returning wifcli a joyous lieart, deposits his ill- 
gotten weal til in Mdiat he thought was a secure 
place, and then ho went in and stood before his 
master, liis every look a lie, his every, attitude 
an attempt to impose. What a contrast between 
the man running with breathless haste after 
Naaman’s chariot, and the man standing so de- 
murely before the prophet, in his humble room. 
Can it be the same person ? One hour obtain- 
ing money by lies, and the next ministering to 
God’s prophet. Alas ! there are contrasts now 
as glaring and distressing. 

If we were to contrast the conduct of many 
professors through the week and on Lord’s days, 
wo should ho equally astonished. Are those 
who are hearing so attentively, and singing so 
harmoniously, the same persons who, during six 
days, were running a race with worldly people, 
who make no profession, as anxious, as frivolous, 
and as irritable as they ? Are tliose “ who sit 
as God’s people sit, and who with their mouth 
show much love,” the peoplS who arc hoarding 
much and giving little ; who can spare no tim^o 
for week-day worship, and veVy little for family 
prayer or private devotion — lot all such, while 
they blame Gehazi, condemn themscikvps ; and 
while they tremble for him, bo awake to their 
own danger. 

But deception is short-lived — detection must 
soon follow. “A lying tcciigiie is but for a 
moment,” The^ deceiver qualU'd In^foro the 
searching eye of his master, and his dastard 
heart trembled at the iiKpiiry, Wlieiicc comest i 
thou Goha/i ? ” He dared not speak tlje truth. 
Wo are in an evil (tase, when wo dare not gi\a^ 
an account of ourselves to God, and when the 
searching inquiries of liis truth annoy us. 
What a question is this for us all, whp]i Ave take 
our seats ill God’s house, ajulVt God’s ordi- 
nances, Whence do we come ? Arc Ave come 
f]*om life’s cares, trials, and sorrows, to cast our 
burden on the Lord? Are avo coino from the 
sphere of duty and temptation to seek strength 
for our impotence ?** Are we come from earth’s 
joys and pleasures to give God thanlcs and to 
enjoy him as our chief good ? ’ Or are we come 
from an inconsistent and worldly course to per- 
form a customary duty ? The inquiry Avill be 
put another day, and must be ausAvorod truly, 
although for the present we may defer it, or 
deceive ourselves, or act the hypocrite or liar. 

Gtehazi chose the latter course. “Thy servant 
wont no whither,’* How polite and respectful 
in word ; how false and insulting in act ! Hero 
is a liBy which had become necessary to conceal 
his fault, secure his treasure, and maintain his 
character. Pride and covetousness would not 
allow him to forego his good name and money, 
by telling tho truth, and his former lies impera- 


tively called for another to cover them. A lie — ^ 
how dreadful ! Think of its nature. It is an 
insult to God — a practical denial of his omni- 
science and holiness. Tliink of its consequences. 
It is a fountain of mischief and inisoiy. It 
begets and nourishes the w'orm that never dieth. 

But exposure was at hand. Eixing his pene- 
trating gaze upon tho unblushing man, the 
venerable prophet, in tones Avhich thrilled his 
soul, said unto him, “ Went not mine heart Avith 
thee when the man turned again from liis chariot 
to meet theo ? ” Thus, liis guilt is proved, the 
crime is dc^scrihed, and the whole process <‘1 early 
brought out. Noav contcmplaio tho detested 
liar. How base his conduct appears in his oa\ ]i 
eyes. IIoav paltry his gains now look, compared 
Avith Avhat ho has lost ! IIoav sad ai'c his fore- 
bodings as regards the future ! Oh, that ]:)ersons 
would “ count the cost ” before they commit 
themselves to a course of sin and inconsistency ! 
Would that they considered that the time of 
scrutiny and exposure must come — the timo 
AAdien God will expose their Avicked course to 
their coiiAnctiou and confusion. How much 
better to institute inquiry and make confession 
now. If AVO think on our ways, and tmm onr 
feet unto God’s testimonies, then, hoAvc'ver far 
we have Avandcred, wo shall piwe that ho Avill 
“ take away all iniquity, and receive us gra- 
ciously.” If wc lay our hearts hai’cheforci him, 
he Aviil cleanse our secret faults and guide us in 
the Avay e verbis ting. 

But let us now hearken to tho derision, of tlie 
propliet, first 14)011 the sui, and then upon tlio 
siuncr, “Is it a lime to receive money, and to 
receive gariiient;!, and olive-yards, and sheep and 
oxen, and meu-sorN mits, and maid-sei‘vants ? ” 

I IIer,e tlie ])ropliet I'xplaiiis in some measure his 
reason Sbr md accepting a pi-escnt fromJS'aaman. 
Jt Avoiiltl^haA^o been' lawful for him to do so, but 
it Avas not expedient. The honour of God, and 
tho dignity of hiB^olUco as God’s jiropliot, Avould 
Iwc been compromised. Ho would do nothing 
that appeared mean and mercenary. lie aa ould 
not seem to sell or barter God’s blessings, or 
make himself appear dependent on God’s enemies. 
Further, the character of tho times made such con- 
duct inconsistent. All things Avcrc disquieted 
and unsettled ; where then, tkoiight Elisha, is tho 
use of worldly treasure ? “ The ship is sinking, 

Gehazi, why so busy in painting thy little cabin ? 
Besides, tho eyes of the Avorld are upon us to 
see how Ave act, and if we arc as covetous as 
they, or appear to be so, our testimony will bo 
neutralised.” Thus Ave learn that our conduct 
must in some measure be directed by the cir- 
cumstances around us, and the times in which 
wo liA’c. To how many professing Christians 
might it be said, “ Is it a time to grasp at every- 
thing, wdiilo the grave is opening beneath your 
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feet ? Is it a time to hoard, when Q-od is call- 
ing for your wealth to be consecrated to his ser- 
vice ? Is it a time for conformity to the world, 
when the world itself is passing away ? Is it a 
time to live to ourselves, when the Lord is say- 
lug, ^ Behold, I come quickly to give to every 
man according as his works shall be ? * Let us 
listen to God’s judgment on our actions, and now 
seek grace to act accordingly.” 

And now tl^ sentence is pronounced upon 
the sinner. ‘‘The leprosy, tlierefore, of JSTaa- 
mau shall cleave unto tiiee, and unto thy seed 
for ever. And he went out from his presence, a 
leper, white as snow.” This was terrible, but 
just. lie had procured JS'aainan’s* gold by 
lying, and now he must take his leprosy with 
it. But tlicre M^as mercy in the sentence. He 
was not cursed, but corrected. Poor Gehazi 
p[ercc?d liimself through with many sorrows; 
hut still these sorrows might become salutary, 
and his soul be cleansed, though his body was 
smitben. And then there is mercy in causing 
Gehazi tluis to utter a perpetual jjrotest against 
lying and covetousness. Alas! how few heed i 
the testimony How many arc S(x'king wealth 
at any risk. The dying groans of Achan ; the 
wasthig limbs of Gcliazi ; the despairing con- 
fession of Judas; “ tljo sighs from hell” of tlu» 
once rich man, deter ilioiu not ! They run after 
the chariot of worldly pleasure and gi'eatm.'ss ; 
they d(‘]ve in niummou’s mine, and part with 
health, comfort, crc'dit, consistency, and the 
luxury of doing good, for the miserahie satisfac- 
tion of think iug*lliemse]ves rich, and of* being 
loolced up to and OTivied. ^ Por this they forfeit 
lh(' (^st(\un of the good, bravo tlib wrath of God, 
and securer the curses of those whom their evil 
I'xaiTiple leads astray. 

Let us, then, endeavour to enter into ^3od’s 
dcsiipt iji recording this sohmtn event. are 

here sliown our danger. The grc’ at truth taught 
is, tliG sad cnnsr.qiioices xvlucli %iist follow^ loheif 
r 'lies are acquired hij a, nj species of lying or deception, 
Tliose engaged in business in times like the 
present, had need be lit'edful. There are imxuy 
temptations to get rich by imposing upon or 
deceiving others. This may be done at first in 
very little things, and but very seldom. If 
once indulged in, it •may become a habit : and 
no one can tell to what it may lead. Bo truth- 
ful, conscientious, and straightforward. Do not 
make haste to be rich, or you will get “ an evil 
eye,” and this will mislead you into dark and 
crooked paths. You may obtain all that is 
necessary for you without any equivocation or 
dishonesty. God hath said, “He that walketh 
righteously and speaketh uprightly; he that 
despiseth the gain of oppressors, that shaketh 
his hands from holding of bribes, that stoppeth 
his ears from hearing of blood, and shutteth his 
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eyes from seeing evil ; he shall dwell on high ; 
his place of defence shall be the munitions of 
rocks; bread shall be given him; his waters 
shall be sure.” Let this suffice. If it do not, 
and you are one of those who will he richy then 
remember God’s eye is upon alljmur goings, and 
his curse will bo upon all your gains. 

Believer, learn to prize your deliverance. 
God has called your heart away from earth, and 
fixed it upon things above. Still look at the 
things not seen. Still cry, “ Turn away mine 
eyes from beholding vanity, and quicken thou 
me in thy way.” Like the noble-minded 
prophet, “ be content to bo a man of God 
holding sweet communion with him ; and little 
I caring for the treasures of earth. Like him, 
seek to do good without earthly reward ; and so 
that you can be the instrument in his hand of di- 
recting leprous sinners where to obtain spiritual 
healing, bo nobly indifferent to possessing 
treasures here. You have obtained tlie best 
riches, even durable riches and rigliteousncss ; 
■witlioLit using tlio fbast deception. You fol- 
lo^ved the chariot of mercy, you sought “true 
ri{‘Jies,” and “ v/hito raiment,” you nc*ed not 
hide them, nor be afraid to coul’css what you 
have doin'* You may slajid before your MasltT, 
meet his ey(', ausw('r his impnry, receive his 
approbation, and then go forth to be cleansed 
and comforted, rejoicing iii your privik^go to 
minister for him on varth, and anticipating with 
joy the time when perfectly holy you shall 
“ serve him day and night in his temple.” 


COMBE’S “CONSTITUTION OF MAN.” 

It will bo recollected by our ]*(‘ad(‘rs Hint, about 
two y(*ars ago, a i)rizo of 100/. was oifcu'c'd by 
t-lie Evangolacal for an essay upon iho 

Infidelity of the Ago. l^iie result was a most 
masterly production, from the pen of the Ihw. 
Tliomas Tearson. The first edition of this able 
xvork having been much too costly to reach the 
classes for whom it was exjjrcssly designed, uu 
issue lias recently been made at an extra- 
ordinarily low price*, which we hope will render 
it accessible to the thousands of intelligent 
working men in our land, who have unhajipiJy 
given way to sceptical tendencies. The work is, 
perhaps, the best antidote that has appeared 
against the varied forms of error and delusion 
in which the unbelieving heart of man attempts, 
in the present day, to seelc refuge from Itho 
solemn verities of Divine revelation, and the 
humbling doctrines of the gospel of Christ. 
Most of the modern works of any note that may 
have tended, more or less, to undermine the 

* An edition is published by the Jleligious Tract 
Society. 
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faith of the })rcsinit generation, arc keenly 
analyzed, and tlicir lallacics clearly yet candidly 
exposed; and among these notices, the remarks 
upon Combe’s Constitution of Man ’* — a work, 
the dissemination of which while it has been 
ijistnimental in eliecting much good as regards 
the ])hy8ical and sanatory well-being of society, 
has tended to destroy or w'eaken tlie confidence 
of multitudes in the paternal providence of God, 
arc especially entitled to attention. They arc 
as follows ; — 

“ Combe’s ‘ Constitution of Man,’ a work of 
vastly wider circulation, and more adapted to 
the masses of the pcojde than any to which avo 
have referred, is, notwithstanding much that is 
valuable in the book, notorious for its natu- 
ralism. Mr. Combe and his school are not 
satisfied with discarding ignorant and supor- 
stitious notions about Providence. But their 
philosophy explodes the very idea ol a Provi- 
dence who controls and orders all tilings, and 
without whose permission not even a sparrow 
can fall to the ground. ‘Wo meet, in such 
Avriters, with much that is worthy of attention 
respecting the influence of natural laws botli on 
physical licalth and mental and moral training, 
and ilie evil consequences of disregarding or 
violating those laws. And wc are quite willing 
to admit with the author of the ‘ Vestiges,’ that 
to .Mr. Comhe’s Essay, among other publica- 
tions, ‘ may bo ascribed no small share of that 
public iiKJvemeut towards improved sanatory 
regulations which is on© of the most cheering 
features of our age.’ But the good in tliis 
I’espect is inore than counterbalanced by the 
evil of erecting the natural laws into a sort of 
independent control, and holding out tliis 
principle as tlu^ true key to the govornmeut of 
th (5 world. It is a good service to rescue natural 
laws from the hands of ignorance and supersti- 
tion, and to set forth their operations in a diear 
light. Mr. Combe has, in some measure, done 
this. But evil is done when these laws arc 
taken, as it were, out of the hand of the super- 
intending lawgwci’j whcn either a studied silence 
about God as working in and by them is pre- 
served, or intimations given that they are all in 
all, and that God does not interfere with tlieir 
operations. And Mr. Combe and his school 
have done this. 

“ It is the extreme of superstition or fanaticism, 
to repose implicit faith in Divine providence 
wliHe neglecting or going counter to the clearly- 
defined laws of the human constitution, or those 
which regulate the physical and moral worlds. 
The type of such fanaticism is to be seen in the 
man wko expects, as it were, bread to drop 
from the clouds into his mouth, or treasures to 
fall into his pockets from tiie same source, while 
doggedly refusing to Avork. But it is rushmg 


to a godless extreme, the extreme of naturalism, 
to rest in more secondary agencies vitliuiit 
rising upward to Him Avho touches all the springs 
of action, or to ignore his presence in, and super- 
intendence over, the Avorld. It is confessedly 
mysterious hoAV human instriinu;ntality and 
Dmne agency blend in bringing about events. 
But the mystery of things is not a Avhit lessened 
in cutting the link that connects tlie lw(j 
together, in virtually saying, let us loose our 
hold of the licaA^ciis above, and attach ourselvtM 
exclusively to the earth and things therein. Is 
the world’s history, or is individual history, less 
mysterious, by shutting out from the sphere (d' 
human tlpngs the Divine providence, and leav- 
ing room for nothing but tlie operation of 
natural laws? Or rather is not all history, by 
siicli an exclusion, made much more mysieViou*:; 
than ever? In the one case, Ave have tin* 
human agency moving freely under the moral 
control of tlic Divine, Ave have in full play the 
elements of human action and piety, and vtd 
mysterious relations. In Ihe other cast', "avc 
have only the liumaii agent and the phyyi(*nl 
and moral laws, Ave liavc excluded tin* lia’iid of 
God and taken away the elements of jiiefy, and 
still the relations are mysterious. The ehoin 
then lies between a mysterious world in Avlin.'ii 
God is ever present and ever felt, and a mys- 
terious world that moves ouAvard in its glorious 
evolutions without Ins continued agency, lie 
is the better philosopher and the lmj)pi(ir man 
who prefers the former, and holds a key to 
things inscrutable which can u(?ver be sol veil by 
the man Avho chooKses the latter. 

“ Mr. Combe -^ets u]5 for a reformer, the advo- 
cate of a philosophy Avhicli Avould turn Hr 
pulpits of our churches and the chairs of our 
schook upside down. Spiritual religioii must 
be supplanted ‘by 'teaching mankind the jdiilo- 
sopby ol their own nature and of the Avorld in 
wbicli they Huinaii depravity is a 

doctrine Avhich he cannot away with, and it is 
set downi to ‘ an age Avhen there was no sound 
philosophy, and almost no knowledge of physical 
science.’ That Christianity is ‘ a system of 
spiritual inliucnccs, of internal operations on 
the soul,’ is the representation ‘ of num Avho 
knoAV extremely little of the science of either 
external nature or the human mind,’ Pi'a>er 
lias no power Avith God, but is merely reflex* in 
its influence, aftbeting only the mind of the 
petitioner. And death is not, as Moses and 
Paul have Avritten, and Milton sung, the penal 
effect of man’s first disobedience. Hence the 
necessity, as he asserts, of the religious instruc- 
tors of mankind being taught over again, and of 
‘a new direction’ being given to their pursuits. 
He means modestly to insinuate, that w ere it 
possible to summon such men as Butler and 
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Eclward^^j Ilowo and Clmt*nock, Hall and Chal- 
mers, ‘men who knew extremely little of the 
science of cither external nature or the human 
mind,’ back again to this world, they would 
have to learn, in his own school, the philosophy 
of human nature and material things, in order 
to prove, in this age, effective instructors of 
manlcind ! Not to dwell, however, on the in- 
consistency of sucli statements witli facts, wo 
readily grant that there is much in them con- 
sistent with naturalism or tlic denial of Divine 
providence. It is with such a denial tliat we 
have now to do. If, as Mr. Combe asserts, 

‘ supernatural agency has long since ceased to 
interfere with human affairs,’ then iUwero time 
that spiritual Christianity vshould give place to 
a pliilosophy of nature, and that the worshippers 
ot Grod were asking what profit sliould V7C have 
if pray io liim ? But if, as seems to he 
admitted, such an agency onco interposed in 
the eoncenis of the w'^orld, wli^^ may 3iot that 
agomy be there still, operating through the 
iiicdiuin of those natural law’^s which the school 
of Comlmwmukl exalt into a sort of indepcndcut 
dominion? 

“ There is a double illusion into which writers 
of this class fall when speaking of natural phe- 
nomena. In th(^ first ])ljice, tliey represent thf* 
laws of nature, not, as they really are, modes of ‘ 
the Divine procedure, hut as if they w'cre real 
and independent existences. And then they 
sii})pose tliai because filings happen according 
to iix(‘d law's, the Divine agency cannot be in 
tluan. I^liis viet^ cd merely as a philosophy, not 
f () speak of its niter rcj)ugiiancc to Scripture, is 
xiriMuely superficial. Sfen, Ity knowing, and 
adajitiiig themselves to, fixed law's, can often 
w'ork out llioir own Avill. But this does .not 
w arrant the conclnsion tliat the Divine IcAvgivcr 
cannot or docs not, in such* cases, iiujiJ^e them 
subserviejit to the accomj^lishmeiit of his higlier 
w ill. An army, at the will o^ a monarch lx*nt 
on enlarged dominion, is marched into a foreign 
state ; or a voyage of discovery is made for mere 
cominc'rcial ends. The designs of men in both 
instances are served. But the accoinplishinent 
of a much higher design, to W'hich these inferior 
ones are rendered tributary, folio w'S. The gos- 
])(d of peace enters iwto the respective territories, 
civilisation comes in its train, and by tlie truth 
multitudes are made free. God’s will w’as thus 
paramount ; and, under his moral control, the 
human will, acting by the fixed laws, was made 
the pliant minister of the Divine. Take one of 
Combe’s own examples. In the reign of Charles 
the Second, London w'as,«in a great measure, 
depopulated by the plague. ‘ Most people of 
that age,* says he, ‘ attributed the scourge to 
the inscrutable decrees of Provideneb, and some 
to the magnitude of the nation’s moral ini- 
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quities.’ But, according to his views, ^ there 
w-as nothing inscrutable in its causes or objects. 
— These appear to have had no direct reference 
to the moral condition of the people ;* and tlvo 
calamity ‘ must have arisen from infringement 
ol the organic laws^ and have hc'cn intended to 
enforce stricter obedience to them in future.’ 
Now w^e ask, can disease or snfleriug not be an 
infringement of organic* laws, and also a dispen- 
sation of Providence? ]\Jr. Cuinhc assumes 
that it cannot ; and because an individual oi* a. 
community, neglectful of sanatory conditions, 
falls a victim to jilaguo, w o are to believe that 
the natural violation loaves no room ibr ilu?- 
Divine opcratloji. ^J'his, liovvcver, is notliiiig 
less than an assumjhioii, an assuiu])tiou loo, 
Avhich fails to account for much of the aillictive 
both in the liistory of individuals and eoininuni- 
ties. The human, or secondary agencit's do ]iot 
cxelude the Divine or first agency, the natural 
law's by ]io moans supersede the presence and 
interposition of the Lawgiver. Mr. Morell, 
s])eaking of these •secondary agencies, justly 
rijmarks : ‘ They are all under tho moml conlrul 
of Deity from lirst to last, so that tho penalty, 
which seems at' first to be simply the result of* 
breakings natural hnv, is really au ellect of that 
jiruvidential powin* wdii(*li governs tho w'orld/ 
And what lui says of the w^orld’s history, may 
be said of tho history of many a community and 
individual : ‘ To tliq man who looks unbeliev- 
ingly upon Divine Providence, the wxirld’is; 
history is a problem that can never bo solved.’ 

“Combe’s view’ of prayer, — bolstered up though 
it bo by such names as Lord Kames, Dr. Hugh 
Blair, and Professor Lcocliman, men of no high 
authority, verily in such matters, — stands con- 
demned also as most unnatural, net to say 
most unscfiptural. It is, indeed, cjuile of a 
piece wdth his jTliilosopliy, but it consists not 
wifli the deeper 2 )]iiloso])hy of tho heai't and tho 
Bible. Men liave never jii'aycd under tho per- 
suasion that the solo effu^acy of prayer is rdlex, 
that it lias an influence only iqioii the mind of 
tho w^orshipjier. Tho wuseSt and best of tho 
Greeks and Itomans, the unsophisticated children 
of the desert, as w^ell as the most enlightened 
and devout Christians, have resorted to jirayer 
under the conviction that it is effectual to secnire 
blessings directly from above. The reflex in- 
fluence of 2 >rayer is valuable, but the value is 
realised just in pro])ortion as the heart goes out 
after the direct influence. A rational theory it 
truly is, w^hich would thus make tlic value of 
men’s devotions to arise from men's illusions ! 
The reflex influence supposes the direct in- 
fluence, and for men to enjhv the former without 
faith *in the latter, resembles, ns Isaac Taylor 
remarks, ‘ the supj)c«ition that wo might con- 
tinue to enjoy the accommodation of moonlight, 
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even if the oiiu were blotted from the planetary 
system.’ AkS to the stale objection, which is 
ever and anon brought forth that the direct in- 
fluence of prayer supposes that we can alter the 
Divine determinations, it is sufficient to reply, 
that it is according to these determinations that 
men must ask in order to receive, and knock in 
order to the door being opened. God discloses 
unto us the treasures of his grace, and says, ‘ 1 
will yet for these be inquired otV ” 


A VISIT TO THE GltAVE OE JOHN 
WESLEY. 

Tite myriads who people tliis busy metropolis, 
and pass day after day along its crow^ded 
thoroughfares, have but little knowledge of tlie 
objects of interest wduch arc wdthin tlu'ir reach, 
and Avhicli perhaps if they were living in some 
scene of rural quiet w^ould be regardc'.d as 
worthy of a ])ilgrimagc to see. How lew among 
iho thousands wdio are hourly passing along the 
City-road arc aw^aro that tliby are w'itliin a fmv 
jmcc^s of the tomb of one of the greatest lu/ni 
wdio ever appeared in this country, who was 
raised up in mercy to our land to do a work tlie 
grc'atness of which it is im]} 0 ssible lotj-cquatidy 
to des(*ribe, and wliose blessed results arc kjiowui 
in heaven as well as on earth, and will extend 
through all eternity as w^ell as through all time. 
Exactly opposite Eunhillifields burial-ground 
stands “ The City-road Chapel,” and at tl\e rear 
of the chapel is the grave surmounted by the 
monument of “ Wesley.” Easy access may be 
liad at any time to the tomb of which wo speak, 
and w liich it has afforded us a sacrcxl satisfac- 
tion to look upon, w ith a desire to learn the 
lessons it is calculated to impart. 

The monument of Wesley, lioldi^ tlie most 
couspicnous place in this small burial-ground, 
and lifts np its liead, not ostentatiously, in* the 
midst of graves occupied by the elder meinhcrs 
of .that great family of which he was the father. 
Its inscription gives the second of March, 1791, 
as tlie day when to quote a favourite line — 

“ Tiie weary wheels of life stood still at last." 

On that day this venerable man was nearly 
eighty-eight years of age, and when the minister 
^vho read the funeral service at liis grave — the 
llov. Mr. llichardson, who now lies with him in 
the same vault — substituted for the expression 
“our dear brother” the epithet “father,” the 
cffilct was so powerful that the congi'ogation 
“ seemed universally to burst into loud weep- 
ing.” His funeral took place between live and 
six in the morning, and it was necessary to 
decide on that early hour to avoid a tqmuli; 
so great had been the crowds who wont to see 
the corpse Avhilo it lay in* the coffin in the ad- 
joining house and afterwards in the chapel the 


day before tho funeral. More than sixty years 
I have passed since that vast concdui’se of fellow- 
I labourers and faithful folloAvcrs thus mourned 
witli a great and very sore lamentation,” as 
Josej)!! and his brethren mouniod for their 
* father, but those years have not effiiccd the in- 
scription written in the hearts of all good men, 
and in the liistory of tlio church of Christ in 
memory of his honoured name. Wo need not 
the marble tablet to tell us fi^iat ho was “in 
zeal, ministerial labours, and extensive useful- 
ness, superior, perhaps, to all men, since the days 
of Ht. Paul;” or that, “regardless of fatigue, 
personal dtuigcT, and disgrace, ho w(ait into tho 
highways rand hedges calling sinners to repent- 
auce, and publishing the gosp(d of peace or tliat 

he was tho foiindor of the M(‘thodist societit>s, 
and the chief promoter and patron of th.e ])1aii 
of itinerant preacliiug, which he extenidcd 
through Great Britain and Ireland, iUe West 
Indies and America, with unexampled success.” 

To estimate with correctness llio value of 
tliosc zealous services which Mr. A\^esJ(*y and 
liis fellow- labourers rendered to this country, it 
is necessary io notice the state of religion and 
morals at tlie time when their great w<)rk l)t‘gau. 
The historian gives no exaggerated picture wluai 
he says, “the manners of the iipj)i,r classes 
AA'oro ofU'u unrefined and gross, while lainent- 
ahle la?nty marked public morals. Among the 
lowiU’ orthirs brultil sports were the favourite 
pastimes; and druulieu orgi(‘s utw ]no]‘(^ ])reva- 
lent than at present, making allowanee lor the 
diflereiicc of tho poj)iih’4tioii. Tho intemperate 
habits of tlie people, with the eoiis(‘qneut 
disease, vice, and crime, attracted tlu^ attention 
of the legislature, and such was the prevalence 
of ini('mperance that tho Gin Bill was passed, 
imposfiig a heavy tax on the article in order to 
clieck h^ie enormous consumption.” At tins 
time Ilogartli drew his picture of the intem- 
perance prevalent in London full of disgusting 
details, and showing the temptation oflered to 
beastly intoxication. IMiose who ought to have 
tauglit the people tho good and right way were 
not walking therein themselves. With some 
honourable exceptions “tlie body of the clergy 
iKutlier knew nor cared about systems of any 
kind ; in a groat number ofi instances they were 
negligent and immoral, often grossly so.” Bn's- 
byterianism in England was degenerating into 
Arianism, and the descendants of the Puritans 
were sinking into a spirit of worldly conformity, 
and of iiulilierence or oiiposition to the truth. 

It was wlien this spiritual deadness prevailed 
in the churches, afid when iniquity abounded 
through tlie land, that John Wesley and George 
Whitfield were raised up to preach “tho glo- 
rious gospel of Christ,” “with the Holy Ghost 
sent down from heaven.” They preached in 
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clmrclioft, and then in the open air, and wher- 
ever tlioy could gain access to the people. 
George Whitfield having preached with great 
success in tlie open air at Bristol, his fellow- 
lahourer “ overcame his scruples and preached 
abroad on an eminence near the city to more than 
two thousand persons and so Avent on preach- 
ing to “ myriads of people who never troubled 
any church or wei'o likely so to do, to hear that 
word wliich tlmy found to be the power of God 
io salvation.” From that time he “went every- 
w’liere preaching the word.” “ 1 walked,” ho says, 
“to Keiniington Common and cried to multi- 
ludosupoii multitudes, ^repent ye, and believe 
the gospel and the Lord was my sk^eugth and 
my mouth and wisdom.” lie preached in Moor- 
iields, as w^ell as on Keiinington Common, wdie re 
it is computed that as many as ten thousand 
persons Aven’e collected, and “ his word Avas 
attcMuled with an overw^helming influence.” The 
cliaracter of the people among whotu these 
labours w^re eondiicted Avas frequentl}'^ of the 
Jiiost hoptdt\ss kind. Kingswood Avas inhabited 
by colliers, Avho aati’C a terror to the neighbour- 
iiood; “ the men Avxre proA^erbial for their Avic^k- 
ednoss, but many of them became eminent for 
their piety.” Wluni preaching at Bath, he Avas 
(meountered by the celebrated Beau Nash, avIA) 
Avas eflectually silenced, not merely by the 
])r(\‘ich(T, but by an old A^'oman in the assembly, 
who, when the poor A^ain creature asked “ v*'hat 
the people came for?” replied, “You, Mr. 
Nash, talvo care of your body, Avo take care of 
our souls, and f5r the good of our soids avo come 
here.” He “Avas in lal:|pin*s more abundant, in 
i ourney in gs often ; in perils by Ids own country- 
men ; in perils in the city ; in perils amongst false 
hrethrcii ; in Aveariness and painfulness and he 
]night add wdth tlic apostle, whose words* are so 
a])plicaLle to him — “Beside* those things that 
are Aviihout, that AAdiicli cometh upon me daily, 
the care of all tho ehurcht*,” The mob of 
AVednesbmy and Walsall surrounded the liouse 
in Avhich lie Avas staying, and furiously cried, 

“ Bring out tho minister;” and they dragged 
him along the road and struck liim wdth sticks 
and stoiu‘S, Avith the full intent to murder him. 
]lut he continued faithful in his Master’s ser- 
vice, and liad the Ifhppiness of living to see his 
most bitter enemies subdued by the poAver of 
the gospel, and among his most devoted friends. 
Hi Coriwall, w here the people had been eminent 
for braA\ding, fighting, drinking, and all manner 
of Avickedness, the Avord became triumphant, 
and the people in great multitudes Avere sub- 
dued by its poAver. God irierci fully raised up to 
him a large number of devoted fellow-laboui*ers, 
so that lie lived to see in this country “ about 
800 itinerant and 1000 local preachers, and eighty 
thousand persons in the societies under his care.” 


Apart from tho amount of good which tlius 
directly resulted from tlie labours of the founder 
of Methodism, avo cannot omit to notice the sti- 
midiis which his zeal applied to others, for it 
“ provoked many ” to arise and do tlieir Mas- 
ter’s work, and tluis agencies liavo been brought 
into operation among tho young and the old, 
the rich and tlic poor, the ignorant and tlio 
learned, by which the moral aspect of tlie Avhole 
country has experienced a revolution without a 
parallel in history since tho times of tho liefor- 
matiou. While the Christian contemplates wdtli 
dcA^out gratitude the midtitudes Avho have by ' 
such instrumental it}'' been rescued from the do- 
minion of Satan and “translated into tlie king- 
dom of God’s dear Son,” the patriot may perceive 
in the elevation Avliich has been broii^it about 
in the moral character of oui* pc'oplo oiu^ of the 
greatest safeguards of our country against tlioso 
violent outbreaks of Avhieli modern liistoiy in 
other countries lias furnished such dreadful ex- 
am])les, and AAdiicli are tlie result not so iniicli of 
liolitical disorganizittion as of tlio full develop- 
lyeiit of irreligioii and depravity in the exi remes 
of soci(dy, setting tliein in antagonism against 
each oilier, and dashing them togidlier lo tiudr 
m u tiuil /n'str iicti on. 

Wh(‘u God sent his servant Ezekiel to “tlio 
rcibellions nation that rebelled against him,” lie 
promised, that wdietlier they wumld hear or wdie- 
tlior they Avonld forbear, they should know that 
there had been a prophet among tluim. Mul- 
titudes of our countrymen, through the great 
grace of God, liavc heard tho message delivered 
by ilic prophet ho has sent to us; and A\diile w^e 
pray io bo kept from the hypocrisy and self- 
deception of those AAdio “ built the tombs of tho 
prophets, and garnished tho sepulchres of tho 
righteous,’,’ avc ]^ok wdtli emotions of gratitude 
at the tomb which marks tho resting-place of 
the mortal remains of this man of God, and 
cheerfully obey the counsel it aflbrds ; — 

“ReADEB, IE TITOU ART CONSTli AINEJL) TO 
ADMIRE THE INSTRUM RNT, (JIVE OOD THE 
GDOBY.” * 

Faith. — I envy no quality of mind or intellect in 
others, said Sir Humphrey Davy — not genius, power, 
wit, or fancy ; but if I could choose Avhat would he* 
most delightful, and I believe most useful to me, 1 
should prefer a firm religious belief to every <itlior 
blessing, for it makes life a discipline of goo<lncss, 
creates new hopes when all earthly hopes vanish, and 
throws over the decay, the destruction of existence, the 
most gorgeous of all lights; awakens life even in dcatli, 
and from corruption and decay calls up beauty and divi- 
nity; makes an instrument of torture and shame the 
ladder of ascent to paradise ; awd far above all combina- 
tion of earthly hopes, calls up the most delightful visions — 
palms, and amaranths, the gardens of the blessed ; the 
security of everlasting"* joys, w'here the sensualist and 
sceptic view only gloom, decay, annihilation. 
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A PLEASANT PICTURE. 

The story of tlio early days of Samuel is like a 
beautiful picture. As wc read the account of 
them in the book of God, we seem to see all. 
H -- The house in which lie was born — there it is 
among the pretty hills of Syria; probably sur- 
rounded by olives, and cedars, and grape vines, 
for all these grow there. There is his kind and 
loving moflier, taking great pains to teach him 
the ways of God. There, too, is Samuel, sitting 
at her feet, and listening to her with attention, 
as she tells him wlint great things God had done 
for the people of Israel. How the waters of the 
Red Sea dividi'd and stood up like crystal w^alls 
on each side, while the people x>ai-:scd through on 
M dry land. How when they were hungry, and 
|[V passed through the dreary wilderness, he sent 

II I them bread from heaven to eat, and when they 

[I I were thirsty caused the shoiiy rock to send forth 
I J streams of pure water for them to drink : and 
iLfl how the Almighty punished the jieople wh^n 
tliey sinned. We seem to hear his mother as she 
tells him that the Almighty has promised to send the 
Messiah into the world to die for sinners ; air.^ that the 
sacrifices which they offer at the tabernacle are intended 
to direct their thoughts to the great sacrifice which he 
will offer once for all to take away sin ; and that these 
sacrifices teach that we are very guilty and deserve 
death ; that if we would have theifavour of God we must 
he holy, or free from sin, and that we can only be saved 
from eternal ruin by the death of Christ. 

There is Samuel kneeling down, while his mother 
teaches him to pray to the God of Israel, and tells him 
that God will hear and answer the prayers of those who 
pray to him aright. And, in order to impress the child's 
mind with liis duty to God, she appeals to him, and tells 
liim that before he was born, she promised the Almighty 
that she would train him up for his service. 

Samuel is now old enough to Hvq away* from home; 
and so, according to her promise, his motlicr gets his 
things ready to take him to Shiloh, where is the Je\(ish 
house of prayer and sacrifice, to which his parents went 
every year to worship God. As they go, Hannah tells 
her son that she means to leave him there, with the high- 
]n'iest, who will be very kind to him, and hopes that he 
will do all that the gooVl man tells him. So Samuel is 
left at Shiloh, and his father and mother return home to 
Ramah, after thanking the Lord for his goodness to them 
and their child. 

Samuel is now clothed in a linen ephod, like tlie 
priests, and engages in the service of God, and no doubt 
lie often thinks of Ids father and mother, while good old 
li^li teaches him to pray for them. 

Nor do they forget him ; and year by year, as they come 
up to worshi]) God, his mother brings a little coat, us a 
presefct, for her boy. Samuel is very pleased with it, 
although he is not proud of it. He tells her how hapjiy 
he is ; and Eli tells his mother how they all love him ; 
and what is more the Lord loves him ; for the Bible says, 
“ The child Samuel grew on, and w\*is in favour both 
with the Lord, and also with men.” Oh what a delight- 
ful thing ! May every reader obtain the favour of the 
Lord ! 

One night, as Samuel was sleening upon his bed, a voice 


called him three times. He sprang up and went to Eli 
each time, thinking that he called him. At length, Eli 
knew that God had called him, and he told liim what to 
do if lie heard the voice agjiiii. Wlj,- 2 n, therefore, God 
called again, he answered, “Speak, I.ord, for thy servant 
heareth.” Then the Lord told him that he was ftoini? to 
punish the wicked sons of Eli ; and Samuel told Eli, who 
bore the sad intelligence with great submission, saying, 
“It is the Lord, let him do what seemeth him good." 
Twenty yeays afterwards, the sons of Eli were slain in 
battle, and the ark of God m'us taken. When Eli heard 
this, he fell back and died. How dreadful are the judg- 
ments of God ! 

Samuel lived very many years after this, and the people 
were very much attached to him ; and when he died, all 
the people mourned for him. But, if you would know 
more about him, which we dare say you will wish to do, 
you must road the books of Samuel. 

No doubt you think that Samuel was highly favoured 
for God to speak to him.. But God speaks to you by his 
word. Read some of the words he addresses to you in 
the following passages, a\ul commit them to memory : 
Prov. ii. 1-.5 ; xxx. 17; Eccl. xii. 1 ; Eph. vi. 1-.‘J ; Col. ni. 
20 ; and if you will listen and be obedient to the words of 
God, as Samuel was, you will be happy now and for 
a/cr 

If God would speak to me, 

And say he was my friend, 

How hapi)y should I be, 

Oh, how' w’ould I attend ! 

The smallest sin I then should fi‘iu*. 

If God Almighty was so near. 

» ' 

And does he never speak ? 

Oh ^ves : foi' in his w'ord 
He bids me come and seek 
The God tlnU Samuel lieard. 

In almost every page I see 
The God of Samuel calls to me. 

Like Samuel let me say, 

When'er T read his word, 

Speak, *Lord ; I would obey 
The voice wliich Samuel heard. 

And w hen I in thy house appear, 

Speak, for tliy servant waits to hear. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


9. When is a hook first mentioned in the Bible ? 

10. By what titles exclusively* applied to God is Jesus 
called in the Bible ? 

11. Did Jesus ever himself claim equalit}^ with tin* 
Father ? Point out the passage in which it occurs, 

11. Who was the first Christian convert made in 
Eui'ope ? 

13. Prove from Scripture that hospitality is a Chris- 
tian duty. 

14. Give examples of Ijospitality from the Old and New 
Testaments. 

15. Do you ever find Christ's followers rejoicing when 
men revile and persecute them ? 

16. Prove flom Scripture that pride is a sin specially 
hateful to God. 
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TIIK WiAxK of the TEGASIS. 


THE LAST NIGrHT IN THIS WORLD. 

N’oTWiTirsTATSTDTNG all tliat modern science lias 
done to bring the remote near, and to render the 
invisible visible, there arc still many nooks and 
corners in tliis land of ours which pass almost 
unheeded and unknown. The traveller to Scot- 
land may have had pointed out to him, as he has 
approached the Border, tjic turrets of Barn- 
borough castle, or the little tongue of land 
which bears the name of Holy Island ; but few 
persons, unless they be inhabitants of the 
vicinity, ever visit the spot. 

Yet many watering-places have risen into 
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celebrity with far less pretensions than this 
Bamborough. Nowhere is to be found a purer 
air; in no spot are the vegetation of the land 
and the waters of the sea in closer embrace ; 
no sands are wider, harder, or more spotless ; 
and few antiquities are more interesting t^ian 
the castellated palace of the ancient kings of 
Northuinberlano, or the various memorials of 
past times associated wnth Holy Island. 

When, some little tim® ago, I visifced this 
seclufled town, I was peculiarly imjiressed with 
the appearance of ite churchyard. It was not 
however that the church presented any uncom- 
mon features : it was low, unornamented, and 
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very small. But the graveyard commanded an 
extensive view of the sea, in the direction of 
Holy Island, and one particular part of it was 
occupied by the bodies of thbse who had perished 
hy shipwreck upon that dangerous coast. It 
was atfecting to glance the eye from the spot 
where they had died to that where they were 
now lying (many of theth without epitaph or 
even grave-stone) in the dust of death. Among 
those most easily distinguished are the re- 
mains of the Eev. John liobb, of Dulkeld, who 
perished in the wreck of the Forfar steamer, 
off the Fcarn islands, in 1838, and here also are 
deposited the relics of one wliose name is closely 
associated with that tragical event — Grace 
Darling. 

Among the few stones which characterise 
this spot is otie whicli peculiarly chalhuiges the 
notice of tlio visitant as extremely different from 
the others. It reiireseiits a shattered column 
of beautiful propoi'tions, and is strikingly eni- 
blelnatical of the memory it is intended to recal 
— that of the late Jtev. J; MoCell Mackcii^iO of 
Glasgow; An experienced* eye can, frohi t^nO 
place Ivhore his remains arc deposited, discern 
tlie minute spot in tlie midst of the sea whicli 
marks the existence of the G(»ldstone rt)ck — the 
scene Of the shipwreck in which he perished. 

The whole coast is extremely dangerous. The 
vicinity is volcanic ; and masses of basaltic I'ock, 
hard and as sharp as iron, Vise up in all direc- 
tions, sometiines into islands, such as the Fearn 
islands mid Others, sometimes into reefs which 
underlie the waves, and sometimes into single 
projections, as the rock which 1 have mentioned; 
CJiiliappily the direct waj’^ of entrance into the 
Firth-ol-^orth — ^^tlin Fairway as it is called — lies 
hy this rock ; atid in fine weather vessels nsnallv 
take the shorter course. The GoUlstone rocic 
is marked out by a buoy; but inattention oiutho 

f )art of tho steersman, or a dark night, may 
oad to the most calamitous consequences, as 
was proved on this occasion. 

It is now some\\hat more than eleven years 
since Mr. Mackenzie, who 0 (;cu])ied a prominent 
place among tho Christian body of Glasgow, 
took leave of his wife at their toinporary resi- 
dence at Portobcllo, near Edinburgh, with the 
view of ]inying a visit to soviTal beloved friends 
in England. With characteristic kindness of 
lieart lu^ had largely equipped himself for tho 
jou^•noy with presents for those whose memories 
were so dear, and from whom he had been 
separated for a considerable time. His first 
destination was Hull ; to which port he had 
taken a passage in tho steamer Pegasus, A 
friend. had wariu'd him that this vessel was not 
considered ])erfeclly seaworthy; but he had 
deliberately jireferred it for his voyage because it 
did not sail upon the .LonUs day. The parting 


between the husband and wife was unusually 
affecting; much more so than the occasion 
seemed to warrant. A presentiment of danger 
hung over both minds, and turned the separa- 
tion into a calamity. At length, Mr. M. 
violently tore himself away from the embraces 
of his beloved companion. She was never to 
sCe him more ! 

Seldom has earth witnessed a combination of 
more talents and graces than w<w"c conjoined in 
this extraordinary man. All who knew him 
predicted for him a distinguished career, of 
which tho promise had been already given in 
the highest university honours, and to tlie ful- 
filment of which he was rapidly rising. His 
muscular frame truly represented his masculine 
and noble nature, llis capacious brow s])oke of 
the stores of thought and learning and wdt 
which t\"erc enthroned within. His dark eye 
flashed with the fire of genius. In the variety of 
his Accomplishments physical, social, and menial, 
iiD afforded somb notion of those which are said 
to have clil^toricd in The admirable Crichton.” 
He had attempted man Jr things, and his at- 
tempts were always triumphs. His extra- 
ordinary attainments W^re associated trith a 
most loving and genefou^ nature, and w ere 
sanctified by a piety fls prufoiilid as ever pros- 
trated a sinner at the footstool of his Creator. 

Tho evening on which the Pex/asns set sail 
was a Slimmer one (July 10, 1843), and ivas 
peculiarly serene and beautiful. As the vessel 
steamed down the Forth and nassed the many 
objects of intfe^rest with which that loi^ality 
abounds, Mr. Mackenzie remained on deck ; 
for the scenes of nature wtto peculiarly con- 
g€*iiial to his mind : and where is nature more 
iOtuly ? One of the passengers was a gentle- 
IHAil of imbecile mhid, and the principal account 
of tliU AitIastro])he is derived from the testimony 
of his surviviiig.^attendant. Mr. Mackenzie is 
represented to have paid considerable attention 
to tliis invalid, and to have paced the deck 
w’atching the setting sun and whistling tunes. 
As tho night, which w'as fair, though soinewdiat 
hazy at sea, darkened, he, wmeii the vessel had 
reached St. Abbs, liad retired to his cabin : 
wdiorc he appears to have occupied himself' during 
sometime, in writing for the press, and then it 
is probable composed himself, half undressed, to 
rest. As his pocket Bible was found detached 
and not wn’th the other books he had been con- 
sulting, it is inferred that his last calm thoughts 
had been devoted to its contents. Thus, in 
serenity he closed ^his eyes ; when next they 
opened it was at the summons — “ Behold the 
bridegroom eometh ; go ye out to meet 
him !” 

The circumstances of that night have never 
been satisfactorily elucidated. Whether the 
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captain were sober and daring, or whether he 
were under influences which abated his vigilance, 
has never been perfectly ascertained. It is 
enough to say that, just after midnight, whilst 
the master was preparing to turn in for the 
night, and when the vessel was proceeding at 
tlie rate of about seven knots an hour, she 
struck witli great violence upon the Goldstone 
— a rock which, as it was clearly marked out, 
should never hifvo been approached. The bows 
of the vessel wer-c shattered by the collision, and 
the sea poured in apace. Baillie (the servant 
of the inftrin goiitleinan, to whom \vc have already 
referred) related, how, iminediatcdy after the 
vessel had struck, ho ran upon deck to ascertain 
the cause, and iininediately returned to seek his 
invalid master, telling the passengers, as he 
came back to the aft cabin w hat h.ad hap})ened ; 
though his sailor-phrase (for he had been a 
seaman) was not at first understood. When he 
came upon dock again, he found the croAv ui the 
act of lowering the boats, though with the 
usual w*ant of success on such emergencies. One 
had just touched the wafer, and been rapidly 
loaded, when the captain gave the order to 
reverse the engines ; the boat w^as consequently 
upset, and some of the passengers perished^ 
The other boat, througli unskilful handling, 
underwent a similar fate. In the meantime the 
vessel was rapidly filling wdtli water, and after 
having procet'decl about tw’o hundred or thn'c 
hundred yards, the wnter had covered the 
cylinder and sto],^)od all (‘urthor progri'ss. Little 
more than a quarter of an hour elapsed between 
tin; tinu^ when the first iflarm A^^as given and — 
eU*rnity ! 

Who can describe the fearful consternation of 
the numerous passengers at this awdul msis ? 
The shrieks Avhich arose as tlRi vessel yielded to 
the weight of the Avaters Avdiicdi poured into her, 
are described as terrific. Si^iaJs of distress 
Avero hastily made, but in so linrried and im- 
perfect a manner as not to he Ausible by those 
Avho WTre watching on the shore. Hiongh 
Avithin sight of the land — the lights of Avlflcdi 
Avere plainly visible — escape Avas felt to he im- 
possible. Good God !” said the captain, 
‘‘ w"c are all going to*thc bottom !” 

Many speculations have been formed as to 
wdmt it might have been possible to do in so 
portentous an emergency. Some have imagined 
that the vessel AA'ould have been safe bad it never 
been backed from off the rock, on Avliicli, it is 
supposed, it would haA^e rested. But it does 
not clearly appear that it ^^er Avas on the rock 
at all ! Others have deplored that no one, acting 
as a leader at such a crisis, had proposed the 
constriiclion of a raft as a means *of safety. 
Such fancies are easily indulgcid at leisure, 
though a thousand contingencies might at the 


moment liavo prevented their operation ; and 
scarcely could the miud have awakened from* the 
sudden terror before all Avas too late, A few 
had presence of mind enough to provide for 
thenr own safety; but these w^ere exceptions. 
Some were agonizingly inquiring of the master 
what was to be done, and driven to despair by 
the hopelessness of his replies. Others, as the 
vessel sank, climbed the mast, in the delusive ex- 
pectation that they should surmount the w-nwes. 
A lady was seen on the companion ladder with 
tAVo children ; she calmly resigning herself into 
the liands of God, whilst the little ones, suspect- 
ing no danger, Avere unconcernedly prattling 
about some indifferent subject. One of the 
passengers, how^ever, Av.as conspicuous above the 
rest for his unshrinking fortitude in the period 
of imminent peril. That person W'as Mr. 
M ackenzio. 

Housed from his sleep by the alarm which 
had struck terror into so many hearts, that 
servant of God had reacht^d the deck and had 
h'ariied by a question of the captain, tlie im- 
iinnence of the danger. In the crisis, no 
thought of his own safety W'as present to his 
min(l. IJis nnisenlar strength, wdiich had often 
b(H'n prdved in the art of swdmming, might have 
suggested to him, as to others, efforts to escape* 
But such (dforts ho does not appear to have even 
at1(‘mpt('d. Ho Ava^s a Christian of no mean 
order; and as such, felt himself through Christ’s 
mercy prepared to die. Tic was a minister of 
salvation ; and in this character felt the instinct 
Avhicli might have prompted him to regard his 
OAA'ii salety overborne by a compassionate con- 
cern for those who, like himself, A\we about to 
be linrried, Avitbout Avarning, into the presence 
of God. IJis self-possessiou and dignity at this 
moment were heroic — sublime! Having asccr- 
laiifed from the captain the position in wdiich 
they all stood, ho was heard to call to those wko 
remained on tho quarter deck — (the ship w'as 
noAV fast sinking at the head) — that as there 
Avas no liojie of safety the^f should engage in 
prayer.” “ lie then,” continued Baillie, “ began 
to pray ; tho rest of the passengers kneeling 
around him.” “He Avas as cool and collected,” 
pursued the narrator, “ as I am now, and the 
others were praying, but his voice w^as heard 
above the rest. At this time there Avas no 
shrieking or screaming.” What burning ejacu- 
lations were uttered by the servant of God in 
that moment of anguish must bo left to the 
imagination of the (Christian heart to conceive; 
the detail will never be known till “ tho sea 
shall give up the dead ‘that are in her.” 
WhetTier, after this, the human intercessor 
made any attempt Ibr his own safety is not 
knoAvn, though all appearances indicate the 
contrary, So died tho Christian minister — a 
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hallowed and memorable death. Nor is it incon- 
ceivable that as he entered heaven be might 
bear with him thither some one, rescued at that 
last hour from spiritual destruction, a trophj^ of 
the Divine grace which had saved him, yet who 
had never been won, but for the noble agency 
of the instrument which pointed him to the 
cross. Certain it is that, even upon the hai'd 
hearts of the surviving sailors, this allecting in- 
cident left an impression in favour of the reality 
of religion never to be removed. 

This w'as the last scene of the shipwreck. 
I mmediately after it the vessel went down head- 
foremost till she was lialf under water, then 
suddenly righted herself and sank. The suction 
of the disappearing ship drew down with it 
many who never rose again. Others floated 
once more. Eor a moment the space was 
crowded with the bodies of the passengers — 
shrieks mingling with prayers — till one by one 
all disappeared except tw'o or three survivors 
who wore found in the morning and who told 
the tale. The vessel sank in such dc'cp water 
that even tliose who had sought safety in the 
rigging, with two exceptions, were siilmiergod 
and perished. AVhat became of Mr. Mackenzie 
none, for a long time, knew. During several 
days some of his relatives resolutely clang to 
the hope that he had escaped the catastrophe and 
would again appear. Tor a considerable time 
tlie most anxiovis investigation was juade re- 
specting those who had suffered in the wreck, 
and each day afforded some now evidence of the 
extent of the catastrophe. No fewer than sixty- 
four persons perished in this shipwreck. Among 
tliem >vero the captain, stewardess, and greater 
part of the crow, and several privates of the 
fifty-sixth regiment. One young man who was 
drowned was about to undertake a nbw situation 
to which he had been just appointed at Leeds ; 
another w^as a player of some popularity ; an- 
other w’as on his way to become acquainted 
with the world before settling down into business 
for life. The body of a young lady Avas found 
embracing in lierarms, a beautiful boy, iiiAvhom 
she had become interested on board the vessel. 
There were discovered near the WTecfc the 
books in which Mr. Mackenzie had read on his 
last evening as well as the pocket Bible he had 
carried. Among other articles recovered be- 
longing to the same minister were a pockei- 
haBdkerchief (the coincidence was singular) 
which had belonged to a relative — an oflicer — 
and which had been taken from his dead body 
at tlie battle of AVaterloo, and a inorniiig- 
gowTi which had been given to Mr. Mackenzie 
by Mr. M^Cleod — the giver having himself 
perished in the wreetk of the Forfarshire not far 
from the spot. The Avriter saAv at Bamborough 
castle some affecting remnants of the catas- 


trophe — part of M>. Mackenzie’s personal ap- 
parel ; some of the tlieatrical appurtenances 
belonging to the player, the rouge lie used 
and the liarcsfoot by which it Avas applied ; 
together Avith the watch Avhich had been the 
property of the captain, and which had 
stopped at the hour at which the awful casualty 
had occurred. After long delay Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s body was at length discovered, and it 
now rests in Bamborough churchyard, awaiting 
there “the resurrection of the just,” and the 
croAvn wliich sliall he assigned to the faithful 
servant at tliat day. 

It is not probably allotted to many of my 
readers to *ineet death in the same sudden and 
fearful form as was exhibited in this incident. 
And it is not unlikely that some of them, calculat- 
ing upon the small proportion iji which such 
events stand to the mass of mortality, may be 
tempted to exaggerate the improbability in a 
manner too favourable to theinselvt-s. Surely, 
hoAvever, in these days of constant and rapid lo- 
comotion AAdien he who has not stirred far from 
his own lireside is botii a curiosity and an objec*t 
of ridicule, it cannot ho performing the part oi' 
an unnecessary alarmist to remind our travelling 
friends that whilst precautions against accident 
arc daily and wisely increasing, it may occur to 
them, in their frequent peregrinations to be 
summoned to overleap, at almost a moment’s 
notice the isthmus which separates the two 
eternities.” At any rate, who can ho a loser 
by having permitted the tlumght of such a pos- 
sibility to cross his or her mind i In Avhat 
position are Avp secimj ? In the railwixy car- 
riage, oil the steamer, abroad or at home, Avho is 
safe except as ho is ‘‘ garrisoned ” by the ])ru- 
tecting power of God ? Even the sleep which 
Ave niglitly desire ^is, as an old Avriter avcII saA's, 
“ solike^to death that I dare not trust it without 
my prayers.” T’o think of what must he, to 
think of what he, is surely not the Avorst 
preparation for that which is. 

Most strikingly docs this incident — more 
wo^:*fcliy of note than many others of a similar 
kind — exhibit the value of Christian piety and 
self-possession in moments of imminent danger. 
It is not often given to the believer to “ play 
the man” amidst such scenes of fearful dis- 
traction. But when it is, happy is he Avho can 
enact the part assigned him ! Happ}^ he aa hose 
last Avords come out A\dth unfaltering effect ! 
Yet, let us not forget that this can only he ex- 

f iected from those whose Christian character 
ms been genuine, ^pimple and uniform. It is 
the habit of piety which can best stand tlic lest 
of startling and unexpected emergencies. lie 
Avho would start up ready clad at the sound of 
the great Captain’s voice must have aecuslouied 
himself to sleep in his armour ! 
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But by whatever process, and at whatever 
time, tlie reader may be called-*-and he must 
be called — to his great account, it is well that he 
should profit by the improvement made of the 
event by the late Bev. I)r, AVardlaw, in his funeral 
sermon. 

Had you been of the number of those wlio 
were on the wreck, with death and eternity j list 
before them,, what would have been your state 
of mind ? In tj^is form of the question, possibly, 
you may be at a loss to answer it. The sudden- 
ness and fearfulness of the circumstances — you 
may reasonably allege — might have shocked and 
shaken many a mind, and thrown it for a time 
off‘ its balance, respecting which it, would be 
very harsh and unjust to conclude, on that 
account, that it was destitute of faitli and piety, 
and in a state of unpreparedness for eternity. 
I sliall put the question, therefore, in another 
form. What is now the ground of your hope P 
AV^hat is ivYio your state of preparation for 
eternity ? You have not now the plea of 
sudden and distracting agitation. AVhat then, I 
repeat, is your hope and what your preparedness 
no\o ! AVhatever they aro*now, they would have 
be(;u then, whatever they are here they would 
have been there * * * PiXamiiK* — examine 

well — the foundation on which you are building 
for eternity. Linger not in a thoughtless in- 
decision. 8ay not, By and by. Trust not to 
rnonicjits yet to come. Come they will, but 
you may bo gone before them. * Believe 
in Christ. Trust in Christ. Love Clirist. Live 
to (/hrist. liei^unce self and sin and the world, 
and make Christ your Jill. Then let death come 
to you how and when anTlwhert) it may — slowly 
or suddenly — by accident or disease — on land 
or on sea — all is safe — safe for judgment, safe 
for eternity. To you to live having been* Christ 
— to you to die shall be gainf*'’ ^ 

THY A\^ILL BE DONE. 

One sabbath evening some months ago I was 
accosted on leai’iiig the pulpit by an elderly 
woman who, with tearful earnestness, cnlrt^ted 
me to visit a dying person. Finding tliat the 
case was one wdiich admitted of no delay, I. at 
once accompanied her. On the w^ay 1 learned 
tliat she w^as a wddow, and that the young man 
I was about to see w^as her only child — her only 
earthly friend. I endeavoured to comfort her 
by the assurance that God miglit even yet hear 
prayer for his recovery. AV^ith strange and 
intense emotion, which at the time I could not 
understand, she replied, “ Sir, I dare not again 
pray for his life — God’s will be done.” Her 
feelings were too much excited to allow me to 
ask an explanation, and before shef grew calm, 
we had reached the house. During the walk 1 


had been struck with a contrast between the 
meanness of her dress, and a certain air of re- 
linemcnt in her mauner which indicated that she 
had not always been so poor as now ; on entering 
the room the same contrast again impressed mo ; 
there was a neatness and order which one rarely 
sees in the dwellings of the very poor, and some 
pieces of furniture, once cosily, hut now old and 
far-worn, seemed out of place there. I at once 
w'cnt up stairs, and there, on a pallet bed, lay 
stretched the object of my visit — a young man 
of about two-and-twenty. His sepulchral cough, 
lustrous eye, hectic cheek, and attenuated frame, 
left no doubt that he was in the last stage of 
consumption, and within a few days, perhaps a 
few hours, of death. 

There is no j)art of a pastor’s duty so anxious, 
so perplexing, as when he is thus called to visit 
a stranger at the point of death. Ignorant of 
the real cliaracter and history of tlie dying man, 
he knows not what s])ecial aspect of Divine trutli 
needs to be presented to meet his case. He can 
only elicit vague aud confused answers from one 
whose mind is enfeebled by physical suflering 
and weakness, or racked by remorse and terror. 
If he speaks of the threatenings of the Divine 
law, the, inflexible claims of justice, and the 
fearful looking for judgment and fiery indignation 
whicli shall devour ilie impenitent sinner, ho 
may sink the dying man into despair. If he 
speaks to liiin of boundless mercy, forgiveness 
for all, “ not through works of righteousness 
which wc have done but through grace,” he runs 
the risk of exciting false and delusive hopes. 
And the time is so fearfully short that there is 
no opportunity of correcting any such mistakes. 
Oh, tho madness of postponing religion to a 
dying hour ! It was with such feelings that I 
took my seat by tho death-bed of this youth, 
o])presscd Sy ihe*thouglit that I miglit never see 
hiiA more till we met at the judgment. I sat, 
therefore for a moment or two in silent prayer 
to God for guidance in tliis distressing emer- 
gency. The dying youth seemed to understand 
•my feelings, for when I iooked up again I 
found him gazing at me with intense anxiety. 
AVeaknesH, mental agitation, and an incessant 
cough, rendered it impossible for him to converse. 

I read and expounded some verses in the third 
chapter of John, praj^ed, and having promised 
to see him next morning, left the house. 

As he lingered some days longer I was able 
to learn enough of their previous history to 
explain what had perplexed me in the language 
and appearance of the mother. 

Twenty years before, she had been left a widow, 
in the possession of a moderate competence, 
wdth*an only child. To this child she clung 
with a devotion which bordered on idolatry. 
She determined, as she said, that lie should be a 
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gentleman, and she had, with this view, prac- 
tised the most rigid parsimony in her personal 
expenditure, that she might the more liberally 
provide for him, and at the same time add 
something annually to his inheritance. Love 
made her blind to his faults as he grew up to 
youth, and in her fondness she neglected that 
discipline which is the truest kindness. She 
had already begun to reap the bitter fruits of 
this folly when he was seized with a severe illness, 
which brought him to the point of death. At 
first she refused to believe that there was clanger, 
but when the terrible truth burst upon her, in a 
paroxysm of grief she fell upon her knees, almost 
upbraided God with unkindnoss hi taking away 
her son, and wdth passionate earnestness im- 
plored his life. To the surprise of the pliysicfiaiis 
he recovered, hut 'recovered only to break kin 7m)tlLer\H 
heart* lie fell into habits of dissipation atnl 
vicious indulgence. IShe in her foolish fondness, 
unable to deny him anything, supplied him with 
money without stint or limit, hapjiy luirself to 
make sacrifices for his saiuj. At lengtii his 
extravagances became so great, and his demands 
for money so urgent, that she w^as compelled \o 
encroach upon the savings of Ibrrner yt‘ars. At 
this she remonstrated, and was aiisw;ered only 
with unkind reproaches. IShe yielded again and 
again until the hoarded treasure was almost 
exhausted. TIutc is nothing wliieh so hardens 
and petrifies the heart as sin, A vicious inau is 
almost always a selfish man, for vi(*e, whatc'ver 
disguise it may wear, is essentially s(‘lllsliness. 
Thus it proved wdtli this unhappy youth. Uji- 
moved by his mother’s tears he continued his 
evil practices, lie saw her di*ooj) and sicken, 
and knew it w^as love for him wdiicli preyt'd at 
her lH\*irt, yet he relented not, or if he did, it 
produced no permanent ameiidmc^jit. At length 
when she could no longer Supply him with 
money he committed forgcTy. Detection \xnd 
retribution w^ere speedy. He w^aa arrested. In 
an agony of grief his mother flew to the pro- 
secutor and by her entreaties prevailed upon 
him to withdraw <the charge on condition of 
receiving the amount with costs. To effect this 
she had to surrejider the whole of her remaining 
property, and w^as reduced to destitution. For 
herself she cared little, but her son’s ingratitude 
and crime broke her heart. " She felt that this 
great grief had come upon her as a punishment 
for ])resumptuous simplicity in resisting the will 
of Uod when he was about to take her child, and 
she confessed that the judgment w^as deserved. 
But as, when darkness veils the earth, the stars 
of heaven shine forth, so in the gloom and 
sorrow' of her eartWy lot, heavenly light began 
to dawn — her only earthly friend had failecl, but 
the Divine and heavenly %Frieiid drew near to 
cheer her by his almighty love. With eyes 


suffused with tears, and with a bleeding heart, 
she yet learned meekly to bow her bead and say, 
“Not my will but thine be done.” She now 
felt a peace to which she had long been a 
stranger — “ tho peace of God which passeth all 
understanding” kept her heart and mind. Her 
unhappy son was released from confinement only 
to sicken and die. Dissipation had given a fatal 
blow to a constitution always feeble. Con- 
sumption, fearfully rapid in its progress, in a 
few*^ weeks reduced him to the state in wdiich I 
found him. He had continued to flatter himself 
that he should recover, and promised, with 
r(istored health, to reform his life. But though 
penitent to his mother, he had not humbled 
himself before God, and refused to receive a 
visit from a minister. But at length the con- 
vi(‘tiou burst upon him like a tliuiidt^r-clnp that 
ho w'as ill danger, and in reply to his question 
the medical man told him he must die. Kemorse 
and terror now seized him, and he deslj*ed his 
mother to implore a visit from ino without a 
mom(‘nf,’s delay. Hence the urgent summons 1 
received. 

For about a weel? 1 saw him dally. He 
seemed to repent and' to believe the gospel, and 
died wuth expressions of faith in Christ. There 
)vas as much hope in his end as there can ht^ 
wdien religion has b('ea n(‘glect(^d till the last 
lioiir of life. But hoAV terrible the uncertainty 
wdn'eli must always attend a death-bc‘d repent- 
anciJ ! We vejiture to ho])o the best, but it: can 
never be “ a sure and certain liope.” His motlicr 
caught at his dying words aul cherislual the 
belief that slie should meet Jiim in a happier 
world. It wonld haA> been cruel to suggest 
a doubt to lier, but w<j can only have c'onlklence 
wdi(‘n the dying i.estiinony seals the evidence of 
a devtAit and holy life. In every other case w^e 
must ll^■lV(^ the decision to the merciful Judge 
wdio will do right. 

ItAvas evident ‘to all that the Avidowed mother, 
noAv doubly bereaved, could not long survive. 
Meekly and without a murmur she bore her 
heavy load. To those Avho ex])ressed sympathy 
Avitfh lier she was accustomed to reply that 
though God’s ways were mysterious they w'ere 
alAvays wise and kind, and that therefore gra- 
titude and confidence ought to be felt in sorrow 
as W'ell as in joy. Though naturally reluctant 
to speak much of her own sad story, yet those 
w'ho knew it ahvays felt that slie had by it been 
taught the folly as W'ell as the sin of opposing 
God or murmuring against him. Her faith Avas 
not tried very long. About three mouthy after 
her son’s death, 1 viftited her for the last time. 
She was dydng, but she “feared no evil.” She 
w'as not merely cheerful but joydul. I read at 
her request, CoAvper’s hymn beginning “ God 
moves in a mysterious way,” and the 12th 
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chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Without 
a struggle or groan she passed away from the 
sorrows of earth to that eternal home where 
‘‘ the wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
are at rest,” 


PLANTS OF SCEIPTUEE. 

TUE Eia THEE. 

The common $g-tree was in all probability a 
native of Asia, though it Avas introduced into 
Europe at a very early period. In Ihe east it 
grow’s ill great luxuriance, and travellers speak 
gratefully of its shelter and shade. 

“ It was,” says Burckhardt, speaking of the 
nciglibourhood of '^fiberias, “ mid-day, and ihe 
sun was intensely hot ; we therefore looked out 
for a shady spot, and reposed under a very largo 
fig-tree, at the foot of which a rivulet of sweet 
Avater guslied out from beneath the rocks, and 
fell into the lake at one hundred paces distant.” 
Jn a similar manner llaselqnist observes, We 
rel resiled ourselves under the shade of a fig- 
tj'ee, under Avhich Avas a A^’ell, Avhere a slieplierd 
anti his herd had their rendezvous, but Avithout 
cither house or hut.” 

This “sitting every man under his fig-tree” 
might thus Avell become an almosl/ proveihi;^ 
expression to denote domesfit; peace anti st'cii- 
rity, and accordingly we find it often made use 
of in Scripture; for instanc(‘, 1 Kings iv. 25, 
Avhere the prosperity of Solomon’s reign is de- 
scribed, and 2 Kings xviii. 81, Avherc the same 
idea oet'urs in jRabsluikeli’s specious addxvss to 
the Jewish people. ^ 

Solomon protected every innh in the posses- 
sion and enjoyment of liis own ju’opcrty. They 
sat under tlie sliadoAV and ate Hit) fruit of tlieir 
own lig-trees ; peace and plenty AAcre tlie uni- 
versal characteristics of his Aviso gov^n'iiment. 
But this happy state of things Avas tloubthiss 
symbolical of a far happier one — that kingdom 
of “righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost” which Christ’s subjects shall enjoy 
Avhen they shall sit down under his shadoAV ’^dth 
great delight. This coming of Christ to estab- 
lish his church was the secr(?t support of his 
people in all times, and illumined the holy pi*o- 
spects of prophetic^visioii ; as that future day 
Avhich was to bring the Immanuel upon the 
scene of his wonderful aeliicAxanents, was 
glanced at with more or less distinctness by all 
the gifted teachers of the jieoplo, who saw the 
promises afar off. Thus we see in Canticles ii, 
the happiness of His sjiouse, the cliurch, in 
looking forward to the glorfous consummation of 
her espousals Avith the great Bridegroom, when, 
in allusion to the long period of ccyiflict Avhich 
w^as to precede it, he thus addresses her — “ Ilise 
up, my dove, my fair one, and come away. For 


lo, the Avinter is past, the rain is over and gone ; 
the flow'ers appear on the earth; the time of 
the singing of birds is come ; the voice of the 
turtle is heard in our land ; the fig-tree putteth 
forth her green figs, and the vines AAUth the 
tender grape give a good smell.” 

The wintry storms have pass’d away, 

And welcome spring again is nigh ; 

The sun, with bright ami cheering ray, 

Begins his cloudless course on high. 

The waking flowers forth issue, glad 
The renovating call to meet; 

And in their goodliest garments clad, 

Salute him with their incense sweet. 

The vine puts on her best array, 

To woo us to an earthly bound ; 

The figs their verdant A^est ilisplay, 

The turtle gives her plaintive sound. 

But rise, my soul, and haste away, 

For thee there waits a scene more bright; 

Let nothing carthl}^ forct* tliy stay, 

I Or interrupt tliy upw'ard flight. 

Oil, waken from thy carnal trance, 

111 dull oblivion no more lie; 

Se<‘, see a fairer spring advance, 

^ 'I’hc daughter of a purer sky. 

PJiliy ti'lls us that; “the fruit; of the fig-treo is 
the best foot! that can b(? taken l)y those who have 
been bn^itglit low by long siekii(‘ss and arc on tho 
iH'covery,” A\bich accounts for the fact narrated 
ill I Hamutd xxx. li, 12, lhat when an Egyp- 
tian A\ as found fainting in the field, “ a jiiece of a 
cake of figs” Avas added to the bread and w^ater 
A\hich David ci)mmand(‘d to Ix' given him. AVe arc 
also told by tho sanu^ autburity that the fig is 
often employed in external applications as pliiia- 
ters; and in 2 Kings xx. 7, avc read that the 
jmijihet Isaiali was commanded to take a lump 
of ligs and to lay it njion JLv.ekiah’s boil, Avith a 
gracious promise of recoviny lo tho sufllTei’. A 
word, indewd, tlie (L’cat Physician might 

have carried as much lu'aling jiow'er as tlie lig : 
but in most instances of God’s gracious aid af- 
Ibrdi^d to man, it seems to have been his j}urposo 
to direct his atlenfion and activity to the use of 
nuN'ins, and lo forbid tliat Awaiting for superna- 
tural siiceoiir wdiicli might have furnished an 
excuse for idleness and ease. 

Pliny celebrates the African fig; and that 
tliei’o were, as some travellers tell us, “ divers 
sorts known in Africa,” seems confirmed by a)i 
am‘cdote recorded in lionjan history. It is 
said, that Avheii Cato wished to excite the Ho- 
man senators to declare war against Carthage, 
he took an endy African fig in his hard, •and 
thus addressed tliem : — “ I would ask you how 
long is it since this fig was gathered from the 
tree ?” And when they replied it wtis fresh ga- 
thered — “Yes,” said he, “it is not yet three 
days since this w’as gathered at Carthage, and 
by it we see how near the w^alls of the city 
we have a mortal enemy.’’ From the story of 
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Cleopatra, again, we may infer that there was a 
kind growing in Egypt fit for the table of that 
luxurious queen, as the fatal asp was convoyed to 
her ill a basket of figs. 

That tlio sycamore yielded the commoner 
fruit, wliich grew by the wayside both in Pales- 
tine and Egypt, seems peculiarly wortliy of 
remark, as throwing light upon a passage in the 
gosjiel history which has puzzled commentators. 
In Matthew xxi. 19, 20, our blessed Lord is de- 
scribed as looking for fruit on a fig-tree at a 
time which St. Mark admits was not seasonable. 
“ The time for figs,” he sayB,“ was not yet” (about 
the latter end of March, according to chronolo- 
gists). Our Lor.d then proceeded to denounce 
a curse upon tliis barren fig-tree, wliich speedily 
withered away, typifying the doom passed on the 
Jewish church, which, though adorned with the 
green leaf of profession, was not enriched with the 
fruit of the {Spirit. Now, if we suppose the figs 
sought for by our Lord to be that inferior sort 
produced by the sycamore, the description given 
of it by travellers seems fo account for the 
Saviour’s expectation. Dr. •Norden observes 
that the tree grows commonly by the road-side, 
and in that case cannot be considered private 
property; that it is always green, and bears 
fruit several times in the year without observing 
any certain seasons. “ Dor 1 have seen,” says this 
traveller, ^‘some sycamores which had fruit two 
mouths after others. The fruit has the figure 
and smell of real figs, but is inferior to tliem in 
taste, having an unpleasant sweetness. Its 
colour is yellow, inclining to flesh-colour ; in the 
inside it resembles the common fig. The com- 
mon people of Egypt live on its fruit. The 
tree being always green, persons at a distance 
cannot readily determine whether it has fruit 
on it or not.” Whether we, accept this ex- 
planation or not, the spiritual meaning of the 
parable is obvious. All professing members of 
Christ’s church are fig-trees in the vineyard; 
all are leafy ; few are fruitful. ]3y leaves may 
he aptly represented mere words, sterile de- 
sires, formal outward performances ; whereas 
fruits arc the graces of the Spirit — “ love, joy, 
■|)eace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
mecknt'ss, and temperance,” shown forth in a holy 
and consistent life. May we^ by the goodness 
of (1 od, abound in the latter, and so escape the de- 
nunciiitiun which is addressed against the former. 

“ Ah ! where is thiit green leafy show 
Tliat promised such fruit to bestow ? 

It is gone — and the tree, too, is dried up and gone; 

And how was the work so decisively done 
That forbad it for ever to grow ? 

It was not the tempest,* when wide 
It scatters the dark forest pride, 

At the bidding of Him whom the tempests obey ; 

Hut it was that swift word wliich had only to say, 

Dio, profitless tree ! — and it died. 
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And so will fj*esh piety shoot, 

With the leafy precursors of iVuit; 

Hut IWc seen the leaves fall, and the branches decay 
And tlie fair-budding promises wither away 
From the failure of life at the root. 

I have seen the ambitious house fall, 

Though the cedar had built up its wall ; 

Prosperity blasted, and beauty decay, 

And the pageants of this world all passing away 
To their graves 1 have followed them all. 

I have seen, too, the humble man fill 
His station unnoticed and still, * 

While fixed was his lot in this turmoil of dust, 

Hut his liraiiches were moisten'd with dew, as his trust 
Shot upwards to God’s holy hill. 

And a sweet emanation around, 

To the root an unseen passage found ; 

And it seem’d as if sometimes a secret supply 
Dropp’d invisibly down from the cloudless blue sky, 
And solaced the plant underground,” 


PULES FOP VISITORS AND TRAVELLERS, 

Prepared In/ the late Pev, Dr, Bedell y of Philadel/^hia, for 
his own Congregation, 
ir IlKSIDINU IN TllK COUNTRY — 

1. Never neglect your accustomed private duties of 
reading, meditation, self-examination, and prayer. 

2. Never fail to attend* some ])lacc of worship on the 
Lord’s day, unless prevented by such circumstances as 
you are sure will excuse you in the eye of God. 

3. Never entertain invited company on the I.«ord’s day, 
a^.id pay no visits, unless to the sick and needy, as acts 
of benevolence. 

4. Never engage in an 3 ’thing, either on the I^ord’s or 
on aii}^ secular day, which 'will compromise your (Chris- 
tian consistency. 

5. Seek to do good to the souls of }oi!i’ family and 
all others within your reach. 

G. Always remember that )ou are, to “ stand before 
the judgment scat of Christ.” 

TRAVELLING — 

1. Never, on any plea 'whatever, travel on llie Lord’s 
day. 

2. Make your arrangements to stop, if possible, in 

some pPace where you can enjoy suitable religious pri- 
vileges. %• 

3. If at* a hotel or watering-place on the Lord’s day, 
do not mingle wijh indiscriminate company ; keep 
your own room as much as possible, and be engaged in 
such a way as may make the daj* profitable to your soul, 
and honourable to your God. 

4. Every day find or make time for your private 
duties of reading, meditation, self-examination and 
prayer. 

t>. Carry tracts and good books with you to read, dis- 
tribute, or lend, according to circumstances. 

G. Seek for opportunities to do good to tlie souls of 
those into whose society you may fall. 

7. Never, b}'’ deed or conversation, appear to be 
ashamed of your religious profession. 

8. Remember you are to “ stand before tlie judgiiicnt 
seat of Christ.” 

Let me entreat you to read these items of advice over 
and over again, and recur to them in cver^^ time of 
temptation. I’he^" are the affectionate warning of one 
who knows the danger»*of your situation, and 'whi.se 
heart’s desire ami prater to God it is, that you may 
maintain your Christian integrity, honour God, live in 
obedience to ,his will, and enjoy the peace which can 
alone spring from a “conscience void of ofi'ence, be- 
cause the love of God is shed abj’oad in the heart,” 




LESSONS BY THE 
SEASIDE. 

“Human life is often compared to the ocean; 
and the sons of men are voyagers to cteriiity.4 
'I'heir successive generations, like the monnuim^ 
billows, are driven onward by the same agency,’ 
and dashed upon the same shore ; and the various 
characters and circumstances of men may tind some striking 
illustration in the cliauging States and aspects of the mighty 


of men, and say to the troubled soul, Peace ; be 
still.” Come unto me, and .1 ^vill give you 
rest;” and there is no rest for iiiiy out of 
Christ. 

They shall find rest that learn of me, 

I’m of a meek and lowly mind ; 

But passion rages like the sea, 

And pride is restless as the wind.” 


Tiii'iKE is, perhajis, no object in creation, more 
calculated to inspire tlie fallen children of the dust 
-with an overwhelming feeling of their own insig- 



nificance than* is a view of the wide expanse of 
wjiters. It inspires the thoughtful with exalted 
ideas of the power and niajestj^ of the Creator of 
the universe, and suggests humiliating views of 
themselves. On a recent visit to the sea-coast, 
the writer, as lie beheld the sea undej® various 
asj^ects, indulged in a scriofls reverie. 

The surges were dashing upon tlie beach, and 
the rude breakers practising their Avild gambols 
as they rolled in upon the shore. The surf 
reared its liead as a last efibrt, and pilc;d up its 
dark waters, lifting above tbem its white crest, 
glittcTing in the sunbeams, then died npdli the 
shore. 

I looked, and I thought of Kim who gave ta tlie 
sea its bounds, and said, “ Hitherto shalt thou 
come, but no further ; and here shall the pride of 
tliy waves be stayed — of Him wlio commanded 
the Avinds and the AA^aves, Be still ; and there 
A\^as a great calm.” I thought — in the sea of 
life the storm ragetli ; the tempests riot AAuldly. 
The AAdcked Avorld, like the troubled sea, is con- 
tinually casting up mircf and dirt, jealousy anti 
anger, hatred and falsehood, all impurity ; — 
'' There is no peace to the wicked, saith my God.” 
But God, Avho can control the rising Avaves of 
the deep, can by his grace subdue the passions 


How long has this ocean rolliMl on in its 
might ! The storm has, times Avitliout niimher, 
deeply agitated and swejit over its surfiice. How 
many have stood on its shores, and listened to 
the ‘ deep bass of nature’s anthem,’ as the Avinds 
and waves mingled their voiees logethtT ! Here 
once stood the proud lioman, and lioard in its 
ceaseless roar the thunders of the “God of tlie 
sea:” licre once stood a tower of defence, 
but the Avaves liavt^ levelled it Avith the shore ; 
and ancient cities lie upon its coast in ruins ; 
yet the ocean bears no traces of age or decay. 
Buried beneath the beacli are tlie dwellingM, the 
coins, ^wid implements of our ancestors. But 
the fathers, Avherc are they ? The jilace Avhich 
knew them kiioAvs tliem no more ; and soon those 
liapjiy groups, uoav rambling on the beacli, full 
of life and activity, and buoyant Avith hope' and 
joy, Avill pass aAvay ; others Avill take their 
places, gaze on this glorious scene, and die ; but 
onward tliese Avaters Avill swell and fiow, and 
tliese Avild billows sing tlioir requiem over the 
dead, till the period shall arrive Avheii there Avill 
be no more sea. Here, thought I, is an ajit 
illustration of the fieeting nature of all things 
carthly^ , The ,^ea shall be dried up; the earth, 
Avith all its troubles and (*om motions will then 
have passed aAvay ; true Christians will be en- 
tirely Iree from conflicting passions, temptations, 
troubles, changes and alarms, and from whatcAXT 
can divide or interrupt the communion of saints. 
“ Tliero remaineth a rest tR the people of God.” 
Header, Avhen tliere is no more sea, where Avilt 
thou be ? 
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“ See that your peace with God be made, 

Ere you are suintuoiied to the dead 
Who warn you— ‘ Yesterday was ours; 

To-day is i/ours : 

Be steadfast : this your all secures.’ ” 

“There go the ships.’* Far out upon the 
deep I saw the lessening sails of many a gallant 
ship, soon to vanish from my sight, ilow many 
anxious tlioughts accompany them, and probably 
not a few prayers ascend to heaven for iljcir safe 
conduct over the watery element. J looked and 1 
thought — wives and mothers will watch wdth 
eagerness the gathering cloud, and as they 



hear the howling tempest, will tremble and fetir 
for tlujse they love tossed on the bosom of the 
deep, and will anxiously long *for the hour when 
they shall he restored to their kindred and their 
home. There may be one reading these l)ages 
who has recently left his home to do business on 
the great waters of lile. JJow many thoughts 
follow thee, young friend ! how many eyes are 
fixed on thee ! how many prayers ascend for a 
prosperous voyage ! Thou bast left, perhaps, a 
quiet village, for the turmoil au J bustfe of city 
life. It may be that the prayers of pious parents 
and friends asciuid on thy behalf, for thy preser- 
vation from the temptations by which you may 
be surro\iuded, and the assaults of the adversary 
to which you may be exposed. Young friend, 
pray for thyself, “ My Father, ho thou the Guid(^ 
of my youth ; lead mo in a plain path, and teach 
mo, because of mine enemies.” Cry unto the 
Lord, “ Hold thou mo up, and I shall be safe — 
guide me, and I shall not err.” 

“ In every changing scene of life, 

Whiite’er that scene may be. 

Give me a. meek and humble mind, 

A iiiind at peace with thee.” 

At some distance from tlie shore lay a wreck 
imbedded in the sand ; the waves were breaking 
around and over it, and on its huge timbers was 
hanging a mantle of weeds. 1 looked^ and Ithohght 
— Had that desolate wreck tongue, what an 
eventful story would it relate. We should be 


told of the care and expense attending its con- 
struction — bow nobly she first glided into her 
destined clement amidst the cheers of spectators. 
She w^as fitted, and, laden wdth a rich freight, set 
sail, and for a while resisted the storm and the 
tempest. # * # The landsman 

reposed peacefully upon his pillow, and as the 
voice of tlie storm howled around his casement, 
felt only a pleasing sense of Lis own security. 
Jiut that noble vessel felt its power and suc- 
cumbed to its fury. A fearful crksli announced 
her fate, and cast forth those who had trusted to 
her to battle with raging billows, either to 
find a watery grave, or bruised and bx’eathless to 
reach the shore. 

Is there ^'not a counterpart to this in the 
moral W(u‘ld ? In the circle of fashion and dissi- 
pation, bow many whose lives commeiiccd with 
the fairest prospects, and on whom the fondest 
liopes centj*cd, have made shipwreck of character, 
and, like this broken vessel, huve left a ragged 
broken wreck i-o tell a sad and impressive story. 

Oh that men were wise that they under- 
stood this, that they would consider their latter 
end!” 

The shadows of evening fell upon those waters, 
and the quiet stars peeped from their hiding- 
])hjLces. The breakers, lighted up with phospho- 
rescent flashes, rolled in fire-waves upon the 
rocks. High above those troubled waters, shone 
the bright light of tliat “ faithful sentinel which, 
amidst storms and darkness, stands to keep 
wateh for the sailor.” 1 looked ^ and 1 thought — 



Bo sliinus the lamp of God’s word over the 
troubled sea of life, aud he who fixes his eye 
upon it, and is guided by it, shall he safely con- 
ducted to the haven of peace. “ Thy word is a 
lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my path.” 
“ Thou shalt guide me 'by tliy counsel.” 

Night let fall her sable mantle, spangled with 
stars. I looked, and my thoughts went upwards 
to Him who foils the stars in their courses. Tell 
me thou in whose heart is written the dreadful 
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words, “No God,” by what power do these 
waters roll ? — who gave to the sea its bounds ? 
Gaze upou that splendid canopy above your 
head, the glorious throne of the Invisible, and 
say. Is not the hand of Omnipotence in all this ? 
“ Learnest thou no lesson of thine own insignifi- 
cance, and of his wisdom and power ? Is no 
desire awakened in iliy bosom to acquaint thy- 
self with him and be at peace? That mighty 
ocean, 'whose surges are breaking at thy feet, 
is his workmanship, and obeys his voice. Its 
magnitude and unchanging character is but a 
faint image of his hilinitude and immutability.” 
Canst thou doubt, when every voice that meets 
thine ear proclaims the power an^ 

Avisdom and love of thy Creator — thy God ? 
Wilt thou not join in the chorus which the 
heavens, and the earth, and sea are singing? 
Look, we implore you, upon the works of (jod, 
and think, and mny thy thoughts bo toward thy 
(h)d ; “ acquaint thyself with him; look to him in 
faith aiid love, who, though, infinite imnight and 
majesty, will dwell in the heart of the humble 
and contrite. lie alone can say, “Peace, be 
still” to a troubled conscience — in his favnour is 
liic. If Ihou wilt despise his love, and think 
light of his poAver, and doubt his existence — 
1h(‘ day shall declare it; for, at his bidding, ^he 
lu'iivtms and the earth sliall lice away, and there 
shall bo no more sea, but thou canst not be 
annihilated; thy soul shall ncA^er die, hut, nn- 
saA’(*(l, shall hi' cast into doptlis of eternal agita- 
tion, Avh(‘re then^ sliall bii Aveejdng, and wailing, 
and gnashing «>f teedh. “ Eleefrom the wrath to 
come.” “in me,” says a compassionate iSaviour, 
“ye shall have peace?’ Christ Jesus died to 
save sinners — Eepeiii, believe, and live. 


JOSEPH JOHIST GUKNE.if. 

VAIIT III^ 

The green leaves and purple fruit of the autumn 
vine are signs of tlie inward life flowing through 
the branclujs, and the fountain of that life is in 
the root. And the fair profession, and tR(* ripe 
virtues of the Christian, are proofs of the iuAvard 
life circulating through his soul, and the t)un- 
tain of that life is*Christ. No man ever felt this 
more deeply than Mr. Gurney; 

His religion was not a form, not a creed, not 
mere external morality, but a spiritual life 
througli faith in Christ, and the supplies of the 
Holy Spirit. In reeling his Memoirs, one is 
continually struck Avith indications of an earnest 
experience of the powei* of divine things, lying 
beneath all the outward acts of virtue, bene- 
ficence, and devotion. He kept a Journal for his 
own use, and on its pages are tef be traced tho 
faith and hope, the fear and love, the conflicts 
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and triumphs, the lights and shades, that make 
up the true history of a man on pilgrimage to 
heaven. Now we see him toiling up the hill 
Dilheulty, then in the house Beiiutiful ; at one 
time he is in Vanity Fair, perplexed with its 
noise and bustle, and another time in the land 
Beulah ; hero we see hiju amidst the gloom of 
the A^alley of the ShadoAv of Death, and there on 
the Delectable Mountains; but avc are always 
sure that lie has come in through the strait gate, 
and that he is in tlu' right Avay to the holy city. 
He had a firm hold upon liie ductrines of the 
gospel. Ho felt that salvation Avas simply 
through the grace of God. He knew that man’s 
only hope is in the redeeming love of Clirist, and, 
at the same time, he Avatehfnlly strove to perfect 
holiness in the fear of the Lord. He longed to 
have his soul more alive to the infinite peril of 
doing AAToiig. “ The natural and infallible eon- 
scquciice of sin,” as he remarks, “ is death.” 
“ There is but one means of escape— justification 
through tlie blessed 8aviour. And in this justi- 
ficatio]! Ave have no part if we are not sanctified 
by his Holy Spirit, and do not always walk in 
*t)bt‘dicnce to his will.” His essays on Clirisiiajiity 
ijulicate the soundness of his views in g(uiei’al, and 
])rovc, \ery beautifully, liow what lie advances on 
Ihe inVmit(‘ly momejitous subject of risligion, Avas 
not the mere opinion of the head, but tiie s(‘uti- 
ment of the heart. A cold intellectual treatment 
of gospel truth wiis alien to his habit s of mind. A 
calm glow of holy emotion })ervaded the utter- 
ance ot his thoughts, Avhether by pen or speech ; 
and his preaching, conversation, and writing, all 
looked lik(j “ a siax of glass mingled with lire.” 
IiiAvard religion made him hajipy. Tho jire- 
dominance of peace characterised his spiritual 
' history. “ U 2 >s and downs in feeJing,” he (dia- 
ractoristically remarks, “ I must expect, but, on 
the whofe, sul*stantial happiness is niy portion.” 
His jdi^asure A\as not of tlie rapturous cast, but 
tranquil, having on it a touch of seriousness, 
h(‘ightening its bc’auty by showing its depth. 
Wo are much struck with tlie following passage 
ill a letter to his sistc'r •Catharine, written at 
Amherst, Ncav Hampshire, America, 1838;-^ 
“ One sometimes arrives at a deofi pause in lile, 
as if its j)ulso stood still, and this is rny exfieri- 
(iiiee this afternoon, at a neat country village, 
Avhere ] am staying in my course for a few hours 
in order to hold a jiublie nifuding. It is an 
aftmaiooii of briglit sunshine Avithout (and sun- 
shine ill this country is doubly bright fi^m tho 
transparency of the atmosphert^), and of suleirm 
graAuty wdthin ; not without a touch of hajipiness 
oil the accomplishment, this day, of half a 
century sjieiit in ibis vale of tears.” Jie shed 
his oAvn feeling over his home. The air of 
Earlhaiii, as he observed, was “ cheerful, but 
serious.” 
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We have seen Mr. Gurney abroad, Jind in the 
society of friends noble and illustrious. Let ns 
see him for a moment in his domestic privacy, 
exhibiting tlie soft and gentle charities of family 
life. Beautifully does his daughter say : “ On 
our part we were excessively fond of our father, 
at the same time his word was law; it never 
entered our minds, I believe, openly to disobey 
liim, and I am a^eported to have been in the 
habit of informing visitors, that papa required 
implicit obedience. We were very little children 
when lie began occasionally to take us into his 
study, for times of religious retirement and 
])i*ayer. After sitting for a short time in silence, 
he would often kneel down and pour forth liis 
prayers in the most simple words he could use. 
I think 1 never shall lorget the very great 
solemnity, the holy, and to me as a little child, 
the most awful feeling of some of these occa- 
sions.” 1 have no doubt his marricHl life ivas 
a very happy one, though our mother’s delicate 
liealth often brought him much anxiet 3 ^ Tho}'^ 
particularly enjoyed their Grcdc Testament read- 
ings after breakfast in the sitting-room. This 
was a time they were never to bo interrupted,' 
after that my iailier wont into his study, and 
was closcdy engaged in writing, only waUdng for 
a lew minutes in tlio garden ‘ thinking ''out a 
sentence,’ as we children used to say. At twelve 
his horse came round, and as I sat at my lessons, 
I used to hear him run upstairs to take leave of 
my mother, and then ride off to the bank. He 
often came back at three or four, and called 
directly for her to take a walk Avitli him. We 
dined on those days at live, and I liave since 
thought how good it was for us, tliat we were 
early transferred from the nursery to the dining- 
room, and had all our meals witli the family. 
Tliis gave us the opportunity of being ivith them 
more than we otherwise could; 'but ive always 
Aveiit to lessons again after dinner. The only 
exception to this was sometimes in the summer, 
when we all took delightful walks together in 
the beautiful evenings. Most happy are the 
remembrances of some of those rambles in the 
park and meadows.” He loved his children with 
equal tenderness and wisdom. Bitterly did he 
sutler when he saw them doing wrong, and ear- 
nestly did he say to his daughter — Kee]i near 
to that which will keep thee;” "and to his son, 
“ Exercise for the body, learning for tlie intellect, 
religion for the soul.” His love to his relations 
was ve,ry strong ; his attachment to his brothers 
and sisters truly devoted ; towards his domestics 
lie was most kind and considerate. His daughter 
tells how, when the old housekeeper came into 
the dining-room, on the day of the Bible meeting, 
and was about to retreat, sctdng no place forh(?r, 
he caught sight of lier, called her most kindly, 
and placed her, as she expressed it, “ between 


himself and lady Jane, in the very first scat in 
the room.” And when his poor old nurse, wlio 
lived in a cottage in the park, was ill, how ho 
would call oil her, and talk to her, and pray with 
her; and when she died, he visited her remains, 
and dwelt upon the sight of her countenance, 
serene in death, remarking, “ Poor old nurse, she 
appears to have passed away most peacefully ; 
oh ! what a favour ; may it be so with me when 
my turn comes.” 

We alluded at the beginning of* this paper to 
the life of the vine. Jle who has made that 
symbol so sacred, tells us “ every branch that 
bearetli fruit, lie purgeth it, that it may 
bring fortli iiiore fruit.” The Divine Husband- 
man used the pruning knife with our friend, and 
the vine bled. Eree from pecuniary troubles 
through life, yet he sufibred much in other ways. 
God has different modes of chastising his jieople. 
Mr. Gurney’s chief trials were in the way of 
bereavement. Hero he suffered breach upon 
breacli. We remember hearing more than thirty 
years ago, much of Priscilla Gurney, his sister, a 
lady of singular endowments, virtue, and J)iety, 
a preacher among the Priends, and a ])attern of 
active benevolence. 8ho was taken away, to the 
inexpressible grief of her loving brother, in ih(^ 
thirty-sixth year of her age. Yet, with ibis grief, 
there was mingled Avond('rful consolation, and ho 
speaks of a great and delightful flow of peace 
which after much distress ensued to his mind. 
His union with his fii*st wife, so happy, was but 
short. After five years they were sc])araled. 
Here again resignation sublimely t’iumplu'd over 
nalural sorrow. Wo scarcely know anything 
more touching than the record of Mrs. Gurney’s 
death, as givou by her husband. He was agi- 
tated, fearful, and nervous, but after some time 
Avas stroll gthened to kneel down by her side, 
wlicii a song of pray^^r and praise broke forth 
from him spontaneously in the following words 
- — “And now, O Lord, cut short the work in 
righteousness. Thou hast washed lier in the 
blood of the Lamb ; thou hast regenerated her 
by thy Holy Spirit ; thou hast clothed her witli 
thy salvation. Thou art about to receive lier 
into thy kingdom, Avherc her sim shall no more 
go d. 0 'vn, neither her moon withdraw itself ; for 
thou, O Lord, shall be her everlasting light — her 
God — her glory.” As the last breath trembled 
on lier lips (and gentle was that breath), the 
power of the Lord, lie tells us, came over him, 
and he cried out with a spirit not his own, “ The 
work, the glorious work, is finished, to his praise, 
to her eternal happiness, and to iny peace.” 
Much affliction of soul followed, hut withal there 
•was much thankfulness. 

Ill 1827, he married a second time. Again 
the union AVas broken, after eight years of 
domestic happiness. A more adapted companion, 
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he remarked, it was impossible for any man to 
have found ; and, therefore, the blank and loss 
v^ere in proportion. But still, here, as before, 
undue sorrow was precluded by the living sense 
of the fulness that is in Christ. She died full 
of ecstatic pleasure, declaring that “ Clirist is all 
in all and he resigned her to. the Author of all 
his mercies, with a reverent thankfulness : and 
when from a state of bright elfulgence, she sank 
into a gentle cfilm, and in a few minutes, with- 
out a struggle, breathed her last, he knelt down 
and returned heartfelt tlianksgivi ng for her 
di'liverauce in Christ from every trouble. 

The death of his brother-in-law. Sir T. P. 
Buvtoji, and his sister, Mrs. Pry, fti the same 
year, 1815, were heavy blows. They were botli 
most extraordinary characters, and singularly 
endeared to each other, and to him, by their 
common sympathies and pursuits. After de- 
scribing the death of the former, full of Cliristian 
faith and peace, he finely remaiks — “ So fell the 
forest oak, but truly without a crash, never to 
be replaced in this world; for men in general 
are but saplings in coinjKirison. It is the d^ord, 
let him do wliat seemeth liim good.’’ lie was 
jiot with Mrs. Pr}^ at the time of her death, and 
her inlirmities tended to soricn the coming 
bereavement; 3 ’^et he acutdy felt her a 2 )proachfng 
end, but characteristically observed respecting 
it — What a favour it is that peace is the 
manthi of my spirit, on tlu) hearing of this iii- 
ti‘lligcn(*e, in the delighttul assurance that 
whether she J)o in life or in death, peace is 
everlastingly hers, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” • , 

111 addition to these family trials, he had 
])(‘rsoiial sorrows arising from inisreprescntaiion, 
controversy, and the strife of tongue's. His 
religious views were not uiiderstood by some of 
his fellow Priends, whidi brought liim much 
sc^vere conflict, and painfui exj)erieiice ; still, 
Iiowever, in patience he possessed his soul. And, 
besides all this, what some will not comprehend, 
the sorrows of others he made his own ; a great 
heart like his spread over the whole of humanit}", 
often sorely throbbed with the anguish of 
sympathy. And what is remarkable, he^ ex- 
press (?3 more difficulty in reference to the duty 
of resignation on account of public calamities, 
than on account of private trials. I believe it 
is far from being shallow work, to get down to 
a thorough sense and inward acknowledgement 
that in his chastening, Cxod ‘doeth things well 
not onty righteously, but as a father, full of 
loving kindness ; perhapt* nothing is so trying to 
our faith as affliction on a larg (3 scale (such as 
sweeping starvation in Ireland), unless it ho 
vice and cruelty in a still larger, in the -ease 
of the slave trade ; hut there is a point of 
reposing faith and (|uiet resignation, to whieli 
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the mind may he brouglit, and in which it may 
be anchored, wherein the lieartfelt feeling and 
blessed assurance is given that God doeih all 
things rightly — that his tender mercies arc over 
all his works ; that “ though clouds and dark- 
ness are round about him, righteousness and 
judgment are the habitation of his throne.” 

The last days of Mr. Gurney’s life were pecu- 
liarly happy. Ills peace flowed as a river. As 
he walked over his gartlens, and lawns, and park, 
lie would say, 1 never saw this dear old place 
look so lovely before, my cup is full of blessings. 
Can it be ? 

From paradise to paradise my upward course extends ; 

My paradise of flowers on eartli, in lieaven’s elvsium 
ends.” 

But in all this there Avas no clinging to the 
world — no proud self-elation. “Time is short, 
we must work while it is called to-day.” “ / 
trust thruiiijh jyardouincf mcrci/y “ Of myself I am 
tlie veiy pooj'ost and most hifirm of human 
creatures.” “ Lc'i Israel hope in tlie Jionl, for 
Aviili the Lord there is mercy, and with him is 
])kaitoous retleinptioii ; and Iio shall redeem 
Jsra(d from all his inicpiitics.” — 

^ •** And every door is shut but one, 

And tliat is mercy’s door.” 

T1 lose were the characierislie sentiments of liis 
mind for some time htdbre his d(‘ath. 

Engaged on if work of mercy — returning 
from a meeting of the district society in Nor- 
wich, in which ho felt much interest — he nu‘t 
with an accident. His horse fell as he was 
descending Orford Hill, and threw him. He did 
not think iiiinself much hui’t, though the Ibilow- 
ing day lie complained a little of his back. Still 
he eontimied to attend to his dutii's, but lie felt 
a heavenly sofcmnity, and an awful sense of a 
great change being at liand. He seemed to 
feel his work was almost done. At th(' close of 
the afternoon meeting of the 27tli D(H*ember, 
ItS IG, he bowed the knee in very solemn prayer, 
adverting to the great UTiftertainty of all things 
temporal, and ft'rveiitly pi'titioning that every 
hindering and obstructing thing might be done 
away; and we prepan^d through the abounding 
riches of redeeming love, to join the countless 
company who now surround the throne, ascribing 
glory and honour, salvation and strength to the 
Lord God omnipotent, and to tlic Lamb. On 
the 28t]i he attended another comniittee, and 
then suffered from a bilious attack. ^ 3Je had a 
constitutional fear of death ; and on its being 
remarked that the near approach of death was 
often veiled in mercy, ob we so shh^lded as not 
to •be sensible of its gloom, he r(*plied, “ Yes, 
we are very tenderly dealt with, and I have 
sometimes thought, througli sparing mercy, that 
it may ho so with im /” — and then added ; — 
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“ One fi^cntle sigh their fetters breaks, 

We scarce can say they’re gone, 

Before the willing spirit takes 
Its inaiision near the throne.” 

On tlio3]st he was low and sorrowful, but 
revived at the thought of the merciful High 
Priest. Next day ho became weaker ; but in 
the afternoon a light came over his countenance, 
and he said, “I think I feel a little joyful.” 
Tlicii lie dropped into tranquil slumber — and 
slept in Jesus. 

lie died on the 4th of Januarj’", 1847, in his 
fifty-ninth year. “Him that honoureth me I 
will honour,” wore words strikingly illustrated 
throughout the life of Mr. Gurney, in the 
influence ho acquired. They received additional 
illustration from what followed his death. The 
sensation ])roducc‘d was extraordinary. The 
whole city mourned : all shops and houses, hiv 
tween his departure and interment, w('re per- 
fectly closed. The day of the i’uncral was 
such, pcrliajis, as liad never been stam be- 
fore. All bushu'ss was suspended, 'fhe streets 
were thronged. Every dwelling, chnrch-tovvei* 
and roof, and ev^tny church-yard wall Avas 
crowdc‘d witli spectators, and the whole multi- 
tudo wc'ro hound by one S])ell of "sorrow, 
as the long procession advanced through the 
city to tlui Gildcncroft meeting-house. With 
all the simplicity of Quakerism, there was 
associated more than tlio lioiifuir done to kingly 
obsequies. Civic authoriiit's, together with ail 
classes of ministers, including the bisho]>, vied 
Avith one another in showing rc'spetrt to his 
memory. The latter, indeed, piH'ached a funeral 
sermon for liim in the cathedral on tlio following 
Sunday. 

Contrast such honour with that wliieh is 
merely ])aid to Avealth and rairit — eO'in])aro it 
Avith funeral pomp, with the trappings of afiectud 
Avoo, with palls and escutcheons, coronets Jind 
military ])arade ; compare it Avith the cold pro- 
cession which follows the miserably ricli man to 
his last home ; compare the name Avhich the 
snbj('c,t of this paper has left written on a 
million liearts, with that Avhicli only lieralds 
proclaim, or flatterv AArites upon a monument. 
How iiilinitely does the spontaneous, unbought 
heart-paid tribute, in the one case, surpass the 
frigid, ioreed, and mercenary formalities of the 
other ? 

Strange that the great, generally, have not a 
noble]f aiiihitian ; that they do not desire to 
have iu said, as the hoarse move? along, “ How 
good he Avas !” rather than, “ Hoav rieli he was !” 
that they do not sacriiy*e the miserable idea of 
dying great in wealth and rank, to the n6blo 
idea of dying great, as Joseplv.lohu Gurney did, 
in the love of men, and the honour that eometh 
from Hod! 


THE SILENCE OE SCEIPTTJEE. 

Non is it only what Scripture says, hut its very 
silence, which is instructive for us. It was said 
by one Avise man of anotlicr, that more might ho 
leai-ued from Ids questions than from another 
mail’s answers. With j^et higher truth might it 
be said that the silence of Scripture is often- 
times more instructive than the speech of other 
hooks ; so that it has been likened to “ a dial in 
Avhich the shadow as well as the light informs 
us.” Por example of this, hoAV full of meauiug 
to us that we have nothing told us of the life of 
our blessed Lord betAveen the twelfth and thir- 
tieth years-Miow significant the absolute silence 
Avhi<di the gospel maintains concerning all that 
period; that those years in facts have no history 
— nothing for the sacred Avriters to record. 
How much is implied herein! — the calm ripen- 
ing of his human poAA^rs, the eontentedness of 
his Avait, tlie long preparation in secret, bcfoiH^ 
ho began Ins open ministry. What a testimony 
is here, if avc will note it aright, against all emr 
striving and snatching &t hasty results, our im- 
patience, our desire to glitter before the Avorld : 
against all which tempts so many to pluck the 
unripe fruits of their minds, and to turn tliat 
info the season of a stunted and j^remature 
harvest, which should have been the sciason of 
patient sowing, of an earnest culture, and a silent 
ripening of their powers. 

How pregnant with meaning may that ho 
which appears at first sight only, an accidental 
omission ! 8uch an omission it might at first 
appear, that the pii^odigal^who, Avhikj yet in a far 
eoniitry, had determined, among other things 
I which he would say to his father, to say, “ Make 
me as vne of thy hired servants,” aaIioh h(^ 
reaches his father’s /eet, Avhen he liangs on his 
father’s nt‘ck, says all the rest which lie had 
determined, but sa^'^s not this. We might take 
this, at first, for a fortuitous omission; hut 
indeed Avhat deep things arc taught us hero 1 
This desire to he made as a hired servant, this 
Avish io be kept at a certain distance, this rofusjil 
to reclaim the fulness of a child’s privileges, Avas 
the ,.one turbid and troubled element in his 
repentance. How instructive^ then its omission 
that, saying all else which he had meditated, he 
says not this. What a lesson for every penitent 
— in other words, for every man. We may 
learn from this, wherein the true growth of 
faith and humility consists ; hoAV he that has 
groAvth in these can endure to be fully and freely 
blest — to accept all^ even when he most strongly 
feels that he has forfeited all ; that only pride 
and siirAuving workings of self-righteousness and 
evil stand the w\ay of reclaiming of every 
blessing Avhicb the sinner had lost, but which 
1 God is waitiug and AA'illiiig to restore. — Trench, 
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The season at which we have arrived having 
brought with it the blessing of an abundant har- 
vest, summons ns to the deliglitful work of 
praising the Lord of the liarvest for the bountiful 
supply wliicli is now being gathered in from the 
fields of our own country and from oth^r lands. The 
paths of the Lord “ drop fatness ; they drop upon the 
pastures of ilio ilderness ; and the liills rejoice on 
every si<lo. 'The pastures are clothed with flocks; tlie 
valleys also are covered over with corn ; they shout for 
joy ; they also sing.” When w'e meditate on the many 
evils which would necessarily have resulted from a defi- 
cient harvest, to our personal, domestic, and national 
interests; to the poor, to the middle and the commercial 
classes, and to the prosperity of the nation at large ; we 
have peculiar reasons for acknowledging this merciful 
interposition in our hchalf, wivich seems to have be^n sent 
for the purpose of mitigating the evils to which wc have 
become so suddenly exposed hy our conflict \vith Kussia. 

We have occasion for gratitude to God for the merciful 
manner in which the waste of liuman life has been jjfe- 
vented during the attack on Jlomarsund, w here the early 
surrender of that fortress was tlic means of averting an 
awdiil amount of carnage, which appeared inevitable on 
both sides. The ae.counts which have reached us from 
day to day from the scene of conflict in the Last, have 
been such as should deeply humble us all before God. 
Tlicrc great armies of men, collected together to figlit 
against each otliA*, have on either side had their mini luirs 
reduced by a power unseen, but omnipotent, to which 
both have had to submit, ^nd by hose mysterious and 
resistless force myriads of mighty men of valour liave 
been laid low. 

The “ pestilence that walketh in darkness” is still 
among us, and the number of its victims in ttic metro- 
polis during the week prcvioi# to that which we 
write, amounted to more than twidve hundred. We 
ought at the same time to notici^that the epidemic has 
not reached the high rate of mortality which it attained 
in the last visitation in 1849. It may be that the sanitary 
measures wliich have been employed, and tlie iucrcasetl 
attention paid to the premonitoiy symptoms, have been 
instrumental in thus mitigating the severity of the present 
outbreak, which, in whatever form it conics, has its 
w^arniiig voice. We are called upon to hear. That voice 
lias been heard among the high as well as the low, oPe of 
the victims of the si^^mrge bidng Viscount Jocelyn, the 
son of the earl of Koden, and son-in-law of Viscount 
Palmerston. He was carried off after four hours’ suffer- 
ing, leaving a mourning circle of noble friends to learn 
the affecting lesson which his removal was intended to 
teach. 

This month has had its solemn lessons for crowned 
monarchs as well as for the noble. The king of Saxony, 
who was distinguished for his zeahius cultivation of 
science, for which he had a nflich stronger taste than for 
the duties of state, was suddenly summoned into the pre- 
sence of the King of kings on the 9th iiist., and the occa- 
sion of his death, the kick of a horse, shows how impotent 
are all the means and appliances of wealth to avert the 
shafts of death, when that hour has arrived in which God 
says to one and another of us, “ Keturn ye children of 


men.’* And when that hour has not arrived, it is won- 
derful to observe how great are the deliverances wrought 
by him to “ whom belong the issues from death,” of 
which a most remarkable instance Avas furnished tAvo days 
after the GAHmt just noticed ; for on the 11th instant, as 
S. M. Peto, Esq., Ai^as engaged in laying the foundation- 
stone of a new chapel near the Commercial Koad, and had 
just risen up from depositing in the appointed recess the 
documents of the church intended to be kept beneath the 
stone, the rope by wliieh it was suspended gave Avay, 
and the huge mass of granite descended with a licaAy 
crash on to the spot over which Mr. Peto had been in- 
clining to do his work a moment before. 

During the month of August, Cardinal Wiseman has 
twice appeared before a I^ondon audience, at the h'duca- 
tioiuil Exhibition in Jffong Acre, as a lecturer on the sub- 
ject of Home Education.” It was thought remarkable 
That the head of the Jioman (Catholic moA^einent in 
England should come forward to give his views on this 
subject before a general audience, and people flocked in 
crouds t(^ hear him. The object of the lecturer 'was to 
diaAv attention to the deficient supply of good books for 
the use of the working and especially the agricultural 
classes, and to britjg the power of law and government to 
the aid of those who are anxious to supply the place now 
occupied by works of^ui injurious tendency, T’he policy 
adopted in France was quoted and held up to admiration. 
That policy is to employ the authority of the state in the 
suppression of all the litei'aturc which is deemed unfa- 
vourable to morals and religion — in France that religion 
being of course that of the cliurch of Pome. The judg- 
ment of the peoph; of England has been already distinctly 
uttered on this subject, and it is everywhere against the 
principle Avhich tb.is Koniish missionary Avishes to intro- 
duce, ainl in favour of the opposite principle that we 
should oveiw’ome <^vil with good, and that the best way to 
banish bad hooks is to furnish an adequate supply of good 
affd interesting publications at the cheapest possible rate. 

We refer to his lecture principally for the purpose of 
noticing two statements which he made in reference to 
religions tracts, Avlnch, to adopt the most favourable 
explanation, show a very imperfect acquaintance with 
the subject of his censure. Tltfe lecturer told his audi- 
ence that these tracts were not sufficient for the purpose 
of carrying forward the minds of the agricultural popula- 
tion after they had left school. The subject of his Icc- 
turt*s was general education, and the impression besought 
to convey avus that religious tract distributors assumed 
that their publications imparted all the general knoAvledge 
which it was necessary to furnish after leaving school. 
The religious tracts, the cardinal should have remem- 
bered, are intended only to supply the religious wants of 
the people to whom they are given, and weuw)ev^r sup- 
posed to supply any other want. EcTtgious (r?IHs also 
were incorrectly described as consisting chiefly of woiks 
of Action . Every one acquainted wiih such publications 
is well aware that they oughr^not to be so characterised, 
and it wotdd have been gnitifying if the quality attri- 
buted to the tracts had been carefully excluded from the 
discourse of the emii*c*nt person who so^ unjustly con- 
demned them. Happily, through the Divine blessing, 
there are multitudes on earth and in heaven who have 
experienced through their instrumentality that essential 
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chivngo oi‘ liLTU’t iJiid rliaiMrlc'i’ \\liich if: for 

all wtio \voul(l src‘ tlic* Kiiigdoiu oC (iod. 

Muc'h more lil^o lielion ir> the tale Mliicli was U»Ul at 
tlui opening of the iieu^ Koiiuin Catholie, ehapel, near 
Preston, in tin* early jiart of tliis month ; on whieli 
oeeasion tin* priest iiilornied his aiulienee of a servant 
girl in lhaston, who, Avhcii 1} ing dangerously ill, and 
ai)iKn‘eiitly past all hope of reeovery, had been iniraeu- 
lously restored to lier aecustorned healtli, on h(‘ing 
anointed by a 'priest who visited her with th(‘ oil of 
the hlessed St. ^Vhilhurge. '‘Idie priest, strnek witii this 
miraele, determined ou the ereetion of a ehnreh to 
St. Walhurge, which was reared aeeordingly, and dedi- 
cated to the saint to whom the miracle is atlrihuted. 

Among the “ good hooks” Mhich Jtoinisli priests 
would place in the l\iiudsof the p«‘oi)Ie, “ l^ ing Avonders” 
of this kind hold a eonspienons j)la(*e, hut from among 
their nuiuher the Hihh* is eai*el‘nll} exeludi*d. It Avas 
mentioned last montii that the Scriptures had been well 
received from the hands of sonn* x<‘:iloiis distributors in 
the Paltic: we haveniueh i)leasnie this month in observ- 
ing that Jlihles and 'restainents liave been distriluited 
among tin* Fr('nch ns Avell as the hhigli^h soldiers at 
Constantino])le, and llint iiiey have In en engerly sought 
after. The Kreiudi soldiers ])romiseil to Umd tlieir eopli'S 
to t!u.‘ir (‘oiurades, and not to snrrviider them at the 
bidding of tin* pri<*sts. 

'Idle Tui’kisli mission being prnseented with inere.ise<l 
energy, onr Ameriean fi-iends ht'ing gri'atly eneouraged 
by tin* co-operation of lOngland. •d'wo very i‘n\ijieiit 
ministers from tlie United Stati.s have just passed 
through London on their way to the <*ast, M’here tlK‘y 
are directed to visit tlie various missionary stiflrMiis. It 
is very gratify ing to hear from them that there are in 
the United States about one hundred devoted stmlents 
and missionaries Avho have det(‘ruiiued to labour in tin* 
mission field. 

Ajiart IVoin the direct l enefils 'of nre'^ionarv labour, 
we KomeliuK's ]u‘ar of the diHusioii hejoud the eliuivh, 
in the Avilderiiess, of some great, ti'iiths A\hieh claim 
the regard of the lieatheiia lu'fovt’ they become the 
disciples of ('hrist. Uf this a very reinarkahle insianee 
lias just appeared in one of the daily jom'nals, in Ailiieli 
the writer .“^ay s — 

“On Sunday, .Inly llUh, a day of humiilarK-n andi 
jirayer was ol>s<Tved in JSomhay, ibi tin* siueess oI‘ the 
llrilish arms. It was .si*t ajKirt by the lliinloos an*! 
J^arsees as generally as by the tOnglish, ‘‘riiey dread 
the advance of the Ktissians to India, d'lieir ee.ssalu)!! 
from Avork Avas far more exteiisivt* than on tlieir own 
religious high days. It is romarkahle that ** the J.ord 
of live uniAcrse’’ was invoked instead (rf the gods of the 
pantheon. 'Phe form of prayer as t)rop*ared by a Ihaiiuiii. 
begins : — 

*‘ l:iTiiim(*ral)k’ ('vils liiv Mcfruin;; from w.ir; 

I'.Nri'iit till' Lord of lli{‘ uiiivi'iv, 1-. no ]> r.i'o-ni.ik* r ; 

Li t llu* tlnun proclaim Him llic Irtu' Sarmny; 

Ja‘t it MMuul lor riicc, llic great proic'ctnr oi ili«' Wdi.^hipjx-rs; 

'I'hr iKUiu* I’lH'loi'tot ol' tlio uniNt’i'su i:. L.uitiihli* to Thfo. 

“ After deserihing the ealamities AV’hieh they Avere 
snderiug,it <’tmeUvdes thus : • 

“ Where O be 'I’leni Ibr savivmv from Ihi^ o* can of 

calaniiiy ; 

lie llioti Hie point, r of llu*gooil iintli,' 

Jt is mdat» gratirNiiig to observe tliat the Chri.stiai^ 
people Ui Petershurgh and Moscow' Iuiac this month ‘cut 
their usual eontrihutious to London in aid of the cause 
t>f Christian missions, thus showing how strong are the 
bonds by Avhich the pt'oplc oj'tilod throughout tlie worhi, 
and in all cireiimstances, are hound to each other. ' 

An interesting letter has been riceived fioiu the jier- 
seeiited remnant of believers in Madagascar. We ]>resent 
an extract from it, comiuendiiig these sutVering Christians 
to the prayers of our readers. 


“ ’^i’ln* <niet‘r.’s heart s(*eins to got more hai‘dc*ned, for 
Paininj(»liary. eomuiander-in-ehiog of tin* I4lh Honour, 
and Prince ihiinhoasalaina [the (fueen’s m'phcwj, odienr 
of the i>alaee, of the l.'jth lloiiour, are iinit(‘d io stir up 
the .jueen’s wrath against us ; and they abo delight in 
this, and seek means of o})pros.sing tin* Christian^-, and 
are also very aeti\e in destroying ]>eople, in o.dt'r by ihi.-. 
meaning to enrich themselves. But Jlaharo, ecminaiuU r- 
in-eliief, of the 1.3th Honour, and Prince Jiakiiton- 
J)'hadauia [tlie queen’s son ], officer of the ])alaee, of ilu* 
i;>th Honour, <1() all tliat lies in their pow mr to ])t'ot.‘cr 
(In* tdirisliaiis. Thanks he to Jehovah (iod, for he h:.;- 
))ower OA'cr 'all things l>y whieli to protect his owoi \ 
There was a per.sori named Aiulriainainahatia, tluil 
lately sought to inform of tin* ( dirisiians, enticing 
; many p(‘oj)le to join liim to aecus(‘ them, saying to ilm-e 
. Avhoni he induced to follow liiin, ‘ J'here are many people 
still jiraying let us go and tell tin* (jiieen.’ ilni the 
: ])eople refused, and said, ‘ W'e do iK)t set* tlu*ni ; i/,<({ ix 
t/ihif (tjlaij 'I'liis young man amis one of tin* aides-de- 
eani]) of liahaio, eoinniander-in-ehief, of the 1 1th Jinnonr. 

! He <*r.jne and ae(‘nsed tlie C '!ii-i>Aians to him and to b’ako- 

■ t«in-D’Kadaina, [tin* (iiiei'Ji's son], of the b3th llono’ir. 
"idiey both, being devnlinl IViends of“ the Christran^, (*on- 
sidered the u alter, and ke]>t liaek the Avords of his act nsa- 

1 tioii fiom the qiii*eji’s liearing them. 'I liey then inati:ir..d 
to si'iid him away' far to the south Io I'esiiie at \h)hlhe, 

^ and to r(*inain at a militarv post there, so that In* cannot 
<*onie nj) to the capital, 'rjianks be to (lod, for his Is the 
i ]K)Wer, and not uiaifs ! 

■ “ V» (* have just ln*ard th.d a fow ta-oks ar<' hrc.ngid up 
to the eajjita.l, but lln*}^ have not eor.u* to our hands as 

1 yet, iitimely, tlie Holy tYcri]>t ures, tracts, and sptlling- 
; htMiks in Malagan-y. 'i'hereare a great many people hert*, 
j and tluy are tar from being s.up])lied. Think ot ns, and, 
j ifjiossihle, send us some more in a seeri't manner ; you 
Avill tlierehy S(‘n<.l food to feed tlu' luingry. ''J’he (fhiis- 
I tians are still iiier(‘asing in ntimber, though the inerea e 
' is like Avaler gliding along (]ni<'lly and steadily. ‘ "i'lds 
, is the Lord’s doing ; it is iiuirvellous in onr eyes,’ 

' “ 'i'he state of our country is iner<‘asing in wreh'hed- 

ness, misery, and opj)ression ; many murders are eoin- 
iuitU*d, ami many hro e hei'oihe thieves and robixu s, stcal- 
ing people and (‘a I lie, bi'eakiiig into p' Ople’s houses, and 
j digging lip gravt'S, to lake, away the ihings jdaeed with 
the dead in llieir graves. I’Acry sort of robbery' is com- 
mitted in'i'very part of the country, 'fhree months ago, 
.‘bid persons were put tb death for theft, besides others, 
Avhom v.i* ir.iA'i* not seen, died by the tujKjmct (tin* or<U*al j 
administered to them. Tliese Avere juit in a large hole, 
and boiling water ]>oured on thmn. 

I “Seven of tin* brethri*n and sisters I kia e been inqu-i* c.ued, 
and four other.s, luo men and t'vo AV(,inen, ]rt\e he<‘n 
eondenint*d to work in chains. 'Phe two wt>m', n cri* 
chained to one another, and also tin* nn-n Avere chained 
together, along with many criminals. These four wei\‘ 
banishe\l into the Sakalava country, fir to the wist. 
Tw'*, on(‘ man and one Avoman, liave died tlun*; hut the 
! other two [ire alive still in chains. "J'hrec of llir men 
Avere taken out of iirison, hut they are still kept in einiins, 
in their own houses. I'ivo men thal luiw h(*en aeeusod, 
h.idi* themselv(‘s ; but lliey are able to conu* and i-ee ns 
and their friends. 

“ As we are now advanced in y'vars, (lur eyes become 
dazzleil, ami avc can Ininlly ste, wIkmi aav* read any hooK 
or AM*iting ; Ave bi g of you to .scud us some sj)eei[iele**, 
that Avouid suit men of forty years old and n])w ards ; and 
some Avriting-paper, ink-'fiow d(M*s. and penknives ; and 
{ akso the ink for Avriting seeretlyu so tlnit wlien washed 
w ith potash or sulphate of iron, tlie w rit ing w ill appear 
to be legible. Thi.s w'ould be ^er^ u'^i'ful to cany on 
secret co r i*t*s pon d enc e . 

“ So say your children, David, Peter Joint, Noah, 
Joseph, Simeon, and T.ot.” 
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GLIMPSES OP' THE PILGEIM FATHERS. 


soBiftsoM’s 1A»TIN0 eaAoajc lo ih» iMiuajuitA a% um^ HJc*m 

PILGEIM FATHERS. | 


PART I. ^ ^ 

What sought H^iey thus afi»r? 

Bright jewels tn the tame ? 

Ibe tveallb ot seas the spoils Of warf 
i hey sought a iaith s pure shrine. 

Th£ scene is a drcaiy common between t1i& 
towns of Hull and Grimsby in Yorkshire ; th^ 
tune, 251 years ago. The actors, a band of 
English Christians about .to exile IdiemaelTes 
from their fatherland. Old men were thcM,j 
reverend grey-haired followers of the Simour, . 
who had witnessed mueh suifermg^ an^ had j 
endured some sorrow ar^ hardness acT $oldierj| | 
of Christ in the struggle^ ^ fieedmn, of tliohg^ j 
Va SS — Pdsuikbd Ooimbs s> ism. 
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;jlSne of hie subjects who claimed liberty of con- 
;f ciencie to tbo penalty of rebels, 

. Barrow and Oreenwood, with a rope round 
jtJieir noiiks, had been, at the close of the late 
feign, bung at Tyburn. Berry; tixat true- hearted 
young Welshman, leaving a l^i^dow and young 
chileb'en, laid his martyr^-head on the scaffold; 
and in his dying ^dreSs to his distressed bre- 
thren, he to have anticipated the fact 

that, sineb .l^gla^d afforded the band of wor- 
shippers no Asylum, they must leave England, 
and seek in forei^ lands that privilege which 
their Dwn^^tmt^ denied. 

'This is hut a hasty glance at the causes which 
drew togeiher the pilgrims on the solitary com- 
mon ^ thiit memorable day in 1603. Secrecy 
was . indispensable to their design. The men, 
aced^'ding to agreement, made their way first 
in sniall companies to the place of rendezvous 
by land; the women, and children were to be 
conveyed to that point of the (ioast in a barque. 
A ship had been engaged, and every arrange- 
ment made with a Dutch captain for their flight, 
and Holland was to be the land of tlieir adc^- 
tion ; but alas I for human foresight ! The 
barque reached the spot before tho^ ship. The 
swell of the sea was.so< great that^the poor 
women suffered terribly, and the sailors, out of 
oompaasiodi,, put the^ vessel into a small creek. 
The next ddy the ship arrived. lA the mean 
time the negligent seamei^ had unhappily run 
the smaller vessel aground which contained the 
household und ^ domestic treasures of the pil- 
grims. Husbands, fathers, and brothers stood 
in Qgony on the shore. The captain of the ship 
Ut off a boat for the purpose of taking them on 
bard ; but alas ! the -news of the intended 
flight had already carried to the author 

rities of the place, and, sm the boab which liad 
taken the greater part of the men was returning 
for the rest, the captain saw a large company, 
armed with swords and muskets, and consisting 
of horse and foot, approach the barque, which, 
stiU unable to ^t qfloat, was surrounded by the 
few remaining men who grouped around their 
beloved ^nes. Terrified for the consequence, 
the captain at once returned to the ship, hoisted 
fijiiil, and wj^s soon out at sea. Eobinson, the 
leader aiidc gener^ of the little company, who 
ytd resolved to be the last to Smbark, has left a 
touching record of the scene that ensued. 

The outburst of grief was not to be restrained ; 
WiuW, luothers, and daughters, wept aloud ; a few 
stoop in epeechless bewilderment — ^whilst child- 
ren, too yonfflg to comprehend their loss, but perr 
qbiring ffiat sottow was impending, mingled their 
sofes and cries with the murinur of the iiraves, 
ipd the noise of the favouring wind which was 
jbeiirii^ the exiles far from them, and leaving 

liative sliorcs. 


Persecution, however, had of late become loss 
popular, and as the magistrates of the place had 
no intention of visiting the innocent children 
and women with the severity of tlie law, they 
gave the remnant of the baud permission to go 
or stay as they thought fit; After a little 
further trial of patience, therefore, Eobinson 
accomplished the desire of his licart, and con- 
ducted the long-expected, much-loved relatives 
to the new settlers in Holland. , 

And for eleven* years did these English (wiles 
•dwell at Leyden in peace and luirmony. Eobiii- 
son, their leader, a devout man ajul one of 
singular judgment and some learning, vv^as 
greatly respected by the clergy of the town, and 
bis church, which by this time numbered three 
hundred members, grew and prospered. 

But they wore exiles still ; 4;h(\y never forgot 
this fact. Many whters cannot quench the love 
of country, and ofttiines the pilgrims siglied for 
homo scenes dear from many a fond associal ion. 
.The very language of their adopted hind grated 
on their ears ; the habit and maniit'rs ol‘ the 
Dutch, so entirely un-J?nglish, were not congcuiial 
to 'the emigrants. They saw no prospecjt ibr 
their children but that of the life ot me(;haiiics ; 
while a still stronger objection axisti^d to the 
Jocabty, in the example of the many dissolute 
and disbanded mariners who frequented the 
place, and Mdio had learned lessons in the lalO 
wars whi(4i the consciemtious parents dreaded to 
see given to their children, 

America wtis already a land of promise, and 
Virginia owned the same king !is England; and 
to tlio new world, thc;.*cfore, tliey turned Iheir 
pilgrim feet. Their property was sold and con- 
verted into a coiuinou stock — not, as some, his- 
torians have asserted, under any ‘‘wild idea of 
imitating the prinjitive Christians,” bill as an 
arrangement into which they were forced by lln^ 
nature of their negotiations with the English 
company of merchants. 

A smjill vessel of 00 tons was bought accord- 
ingly, and in this, the ISpcedweli^ llie deputa- 
tion who had been to England to make arrauge- 
meuts for the new colony, returned when their 
business was^ completed A patent had been 
obtained, securing to the emigrants civil rights,, 
and liboriy of worship, and in addition to the 
Speedioelly the Mayflower^ a A'essel of 180 tons, 
was also purchased. 

But only a minority of the Leyden congrega- 
tion cbuld find accomiuodation in the liiiiited 
space, and Eobinson, among others, remained 
behind. It was a solemn hour when the de- 
parting band received their lead(T’s farewell bless- 
ing. Nearly the whole of tlie Engl i si i exiles — old 
men, WT>mer, and little children — ^met together 
at Delft Haven to see \he ship sail, and beauti- 
fully instructive was Eobiuson’s last charge. 
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Brethren,’’ he said, we are now quickly to 
part from one another, and whether I may live 
to see your faces on earth again, the Ood of 
heaven only knows ; but I charge you before 
God and his blessed angels, that you follow me 
no further than you have seen me follow the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” * 

And thus they parted ; a small and feeble com- 
pany we^^^ committed to the great ocean, and to 
the untried vvor^ beyond, not for fame, not for 
wealth, not for discovery, but for the free exer-^ 
else of their religion, they went forth, and many 
a soul wished them God speed. As the vessm 
left the shore, the venerable liobinson Imclt 
downi by the winter’s edge, andwnth folded hands 
and licaj't lifted up to heaven, prayed for a bless- 
ing upon bis scattered flock. A prosperous gale 
soon wiiftA'd tliem to Southampton, and in a 
fortnight more' the Mayfioxoav and Speedwell 
left tiie shores of England for America. But 
when alrc^ady on the Atlantic, the smaller vessel 
Vas ibund to need repairs, and the captain of 
tlie Speedwell^ alarmed and discouragt^d at the 
outset, al)ai]dt)iied the enterprise, and they 'were 
compelled once more to put back to Plymouth. 
The timid and tlie hesitating, accordingly, left 
tlie exjjedition, aijd soon the little Mayjioioer 
with its decreased band of emigrant^, ont# 
liundred in number, was seen ploughing its 
solitary path over the mighty waters, whilst Ho 
whoso eye is on the deep as well .as on the dry 
land guided and blessed them by the wr^ ; and 
on tlio sixt y “third day after their embarkation 
from Plymouth, •the anxious watchers on deck 
I'auglit a glimpse of land-g-tlie shore Ojf the new 
Avorld. 


A CHEISTIAN EOMANCE ; 

on, A SKETCH oy THE LIFE OF AK ifFniCAH 
MISSIOKABY. • 

It is but farty-two years ago, since a poor w^ork- 
inan labouring in liV'hitechapel, ‘‘having nothing 
to eat, and being almost naked,” was restlessly 
ruminating upon his troubles as ho lay in bed, 
when that passage of Scripture came into his 
mind, “ Call upon me in the day of trouble 
will deliver thee, and thou shalt glority me.*’ 
It is the life of this poor w^orkman that we are 
now about to skelch. 

William Augustine Bernard Johnson was a 
Hanoverian, and wo are unable to give the 
reasons which induced him to come to this 
country. Nor can we giv^e any particulars of 
his early life, save that wme5 he was about eight 
years of age, his schoolmaster was accustomed 
to expect every child to repeat oji Monday 
sometlu'ng of the sermon preached on Sunday 
morning. A reproof which he received for 


giving only the verse of Scripture which we 
have just quoted, seems to have fixed it firmly 
in his memory. In 1812, when the price 
of provisions Avas very high, he was, as we 
have stated, a famished workman in London* 
in this year^gp borrow his own expression, 
it pleased the Lord to make him w illing to accept 
the salvation of Jesus. He now' felt a great 
desire to communicate to others the blessings 
which he had himself received, and he appears 
to have commenced with his 'wife ; but he says. 
“ I w^aa disappointed, and soon found that it 
belonged to the Lord to bring men out of 
darkness into light.” Ho tried the same experi- 
ment with his fellow w^orkiuen, who laughed at 
him, called him a hypocrite,, and persecuted liim. 
He left tjjis Bituatioii, and obtained another as 
warehouseman in a sugar-houso. 

About November, 1813, he w^as present when 
some missionaries w^ere public^ addressed, and 
a very deep impression w^as then made upon his 
mind. He felt a yearning to engage in mis- 
sionary work, byt 1;ho difficulties in liis path 
eapsecl him to strive to quench this desire, and 
apparently with success ; however, to pass (|iiiekly 
over tills part of his life, interesting as it, is to 
trace tho^prbgress of missionary aspirations, on 
the 11th of March, 1815, he embarked as a 
schoolmaster for Sierra ^Leone. His wife had 
become a triie helpmt*et, and she w^as also to 
sliare in tbe^w'ork which he had undertaken. 

One Sunday evening during the voyage he 
ventured tremblingly to speak a few words to 
the sailors, as the captain had desired that 
prayers only sliould be read without a sermon, 
since the seamen had not had ‘much rest the 
night previous. On the Wednesday following 
we read ; “ A seaman came to me On deck, ana 
said that Im mush ask me a question, if 1 would 
not be offended. 1 replied I would not. He 
theii asked if I had not spoken to him in 
particular on Sunday evening P If the captain 
had not been present, he would have spoken to 
me at that time. I repliojJ that I hiid not 
spoken to him in particular, but to all that were 
present.” IIow' searching is the gospel! On 
arriving at Sierra Leone, hq w as placed first at 
Yorigroo, to introduce the national system ot 
education there. But he ‘ywy soon went to 
Reagent’s Towm, the scene ofTlis future labours, 
and under date of June 14, we read: “ Oh, haw 
have I been cast down this day ; if I ever have 
seen wrretchodness, it has been to-day Lwas 
told that six or seven died in one day. Tneso 
poor people may, indeed, be called the oftscour- 
ing of Africa. . . . There a^e a very fiiw of them 
who can speak broken English ; the greater part 
have lately arrived from slave-vesaels, and are in 
the most deplorable ^condition, chiefly afflicted 
with the dropsical complaint. To describe the 
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Xfisevj of Eegent’s Town would, indeed, be im- went omt on a brief excursion, to speak to bis 
possible.’’ A few days affcei^wardB he took up country^eoplo, and inquired why they did not 
abode at this pls^. A votone church was go to Wilberforoe to hear the gospel. Some 
buUding, and Ood had sent a pastor to occupy replied that they could not understand English, 
it. The seed which he sowed soon showed itself and could therefore not pray to God. He 
aboveground, iffis devotion 1g|||iihe cau^ explained, that God knew their hearts, their 

him beyond the sj^ere of. a schoohn^ter’s la- thoughts, and their* language; that he heard 
bpurs, and it was deemed that he should their prayers in their own tongue. They said 

he ordained. His, success was most cheering, that tliey never had heard tlmt before: they 
and time proved it to be genuine. The feelings thought they must pray in Engligh to God. 
of the aroused gushed forth in cries and tears. In conjunction with his ministerial labours, 
“ On Sun3jsy>” Eo writes, “ some are so eager to Mr. Johnson had to attend to brickmakers, 
heew! the word, that they will come an hour masons, carpenters, store-keeping, land-survey- 
before sriHrice to secure a seat and in May, ing, agriculture, and other things, besides his 
1817, . his communicants exceeded fifty in schools, which now contained more than four 
number. Under date November 23, we read : hundred scholars. In addition to his extra- 
Oaptain Welsh, of the brig Tyren§es, came ministerial cares, he had repeated attacks of 
to visit us, having been an old acquintance in fever, which appears to come and go in a few' 
London. Tlie church was so full when the bell hours in this terrible climate. Under date 
rang the first time, that we could not get in ht Sep. 16, 1818, he writes ; “ The prayer-meeting 
the two side-doors. Some w'ere sitting outside of the school-boys and girls is still carried on 
on boards. With difficulty wo entered through writh eagerness. I went last night and sat 
the tower.” In December,* this infant cliurch under a staircase, where I w^as not perceived, 
formed a missionary society, wdieh one hundred and^overheard with grfat delight the simple and 
and seven subacribei’s were put dowm. Then sweet expressions the boys made use of in 
several of the school-boys and girls came for- prayer. Jtfothing but Divine grace could teach 
ward, and gave their pence and halfpence. I them thus to pray. Tlie last who prayed fell 
asked one boy, who requested me to take a iato a flood of tears, so that .he could scarcely 
Ijeriiiy, where ne got money. He replied, * Me utter a word. The w’^hole assembly repeated 
got three coppers (three halfpence) long time, the Lord’s Prayer in a most solemn manner, 
Me beg you, massa, take two, and mo keep one.’ while he wept ^.loud.” In a report sent liome 
I told him he had better keep his coppers which to the British government by the authorities at 
he had kept so long ; hut he refused, and urged ISierra Ceone we read ; ‘‘ Who can contrast the 
mo to take the two coppers.” On the following simple and sincere Christian worship which pre- 
day, Mr. Johnson went to Leicester Mountain, cedes and follows theijf daily labours, with the 
where all the missionaries purposed to meet grovelling and hialignaut superstitious of their 
to pray for the spread of the gospel. Tliree original state — ^’fcheir greegrccs, their rod-water, 
hundred and twenty-one persons accompanied their mtchcraft, and their devil’s houses — with- 
hiiii in a long line — the wonaen and girls in out feeling and acknowledging a miracle of 
front, the men and boys behind. They marched good, wLicn the .immediate interposition of the 
hack in a reverse order, and sang as they Almighty alone could have wrought ?” This is 
marched home through the mountains. Mr. said of the people of Regent’s Town, of whom 
Johnson came behind on horseback, and the we read in the same report, that notamore than 
slight must have Ijeen both picturesque and three or four years before, the grei^er number 
delightful. had been taken out of the holds of slave-ships. 

Here is a valuable hint from the journal of in January, 1819, Mr. Johnson made an 
this successful labourer: — “I have learned by excursion completely round the cplony. “For 
experience that when I have studied a passage, liij part,” -he wrote in the preceding November, 
divided and subdivided it, and am thus well pre- ^*1 feel just like a bird in a cage.” In the 
pared by my own^nogination, I feel no power spirit of a true evangelist, he wished to push 
to /explain it; but wh^n I entirdy lean upon the conquests of the gospel into the interior of 
God tne Holy Spirit’s influence, ana thus begin, that vast continent, on whose outskirts he had 
divifipiRmtid suh-divisionB como flowing apace.’’ so successfully laboured. But he was suddenly 
Wc^o not understand Mr. Johnson here to checked in his conrsc by the illness of his wife, 
condemn the. preparation of sermons, but to ex- who was advised to return to England. as soon 

f iress bis own experience of the necessity of asjpossible. To leaife his flock was a formidable 
ooking to Gjo^ as bur chief trust in minicterial difficulty to so: time-hearted a pastor ; hut, on the 
duty. ' hand, las duty to .his wife, and other 

As an iUlistration of the ignorance winch reasons, pleaded ftwr a visit to England, and 
existed, we may xfiention that one of his flock accordingly he went. The church at Regent’s 
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Town numbered 268 communicants ia the month 
of his departure. Hundreds acctfmipamed him 
to Freetown, and took leave of him on the 
shore with many tears. Massa, suppose no 
water live here,*' pointing to the sea, “ we go 
with ybu all the way, till no feet more !" was 
one of the expressions uttered by his weeping 
flock. In consequence nf the incessant shaking 
of hands with his friends, one or more^of his 
nails came off. , 

On the 28th of J une, 1819, Mr. J ohnson landed 
at iiPortsmouth ; and in July he made a rapid 
visit to Hanover. His mother could not believe 
that he was her son. His sister returned with 
him to England, and, after due examination, 
was received as a schoolmistress for .West 
Africa. On the 27th December, ho re-embarked 
for Sierra Leone, and, indeed, we may say that 
his heart had never left it. On the evening of 
his landing, a, man saw him coming on shore, 
and started at once for Eegent’s Town. The 
, daily evening service had ju^t concluded at tho 
church, when he entered and cried out that ‘‘ Mr. 
Johnson had come !** Thp w'hole congregation 
rose immediately, and those who coula not get 
out at the doors jumped out of the windows. A 
melancholy picture of misgovemment met him 
on his return. Tho tower of the church,** says* 
Mr. JohnsoT^ “the school-house, whicn the 
carpenters were covering when I left, were 
levelled to the ground ; tho hospital, just in the 
same state as I left it ; the other school-house, 
which was intended for the boys, being built 
without arches, ^^as pulled down as far as ,the 
w’indows, and is now beg^n again with arches.” 
“These occurrences,’* say the libnio secretaries, 
of the mission, “ painfully force upon our notice, 
how essential prudence, temper, and cleeo hu- 
mility are to a right discharge of tho arduous 
duties of a missionary,” Blamo appears have 
rested somewhere, but w'^ho ya»s the guilty 
person or persons it is now needless to inquire. 

In October, 1820, Mr. Johnson made another 
missionary excursion to the Banana Islands. 
The following extract carries its ow^ oxplai^a^ 
tion along with it: “As soon as we came in 
sight, all the people came out of their houses to 
meet us, with loud acclamations. When thej? 
beheld the new people weak and faint, they 
carried and led them up towards my house. 
After they had lain on the ground, being quite 
exhausted, many of our people recognised their 
friends and relatives, and there w^as a general 
cry, Oh, massa, ray sister !” “ My brother T’ 

“ My sister !’* “ My coujitryman !*’ “ My 

countrywoman!” etc. The poor creatures being 
faint, just taken out of the hold of a slave-vessel; 
and unconscious of what had befaUen^them, did 
not know whether they should laugh or cry 
when they beheld the countenances of tHose 
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whom they had supposed long dead, but now 
saw clothed and dean, and Perhaps With healthy 
children in their arms.” The ntimber of these 
liberated captives assigned to Jtfr. Johnson was 
217 ; the rest, being sick, were carried *else- 
where. One girl, when she saw the ' j^ple 
as she was being taken to church, ran ba<^ cry* 
ing. She said she had beeii sold “too mudh,” 
and did not want to be sold again. Maiiy of . 
these poor creatures appear to have died, bein^ 
too much weakened to endure tho rainy season. 

In May, 1822, his wife was again advised to 
return immediately to England. “ If appears,*’ ' 
says her husband, “ that an ulcer is forming in 
her head, which, as the doctor says,* will in this 
climate spread SQ rapidly, that medical assistance 
which they will offer may bo of no use. I asked 
the doctor to tell me ' candidly if ho thought 
there was any prospect of her recovery, and he 
replied that there was none, and that she would 
at last fall a sacrifice to the disease; Jbut he 
woijd still advise lici^to return to Europe, as she 
would have better assistance there than she 
coitlcl receive in this country.” She accordingly 
went, and the sorrow of parting must have been, 
rendered more painful by the thought that sho' 
would “ Iwite to spend the reinainder of her days 
in tho greatest misery * Shortly after he writes : 

“ It is certainly tho worst climate in tho 
world; yet there is not a spot iu tho world I 
like better : I could ilot live elsewhere.” When 
he wrote these lines, he was himself suffering 
from ophthalmia, and he mentions it aa a happy 
circumstance, that he “ can see with both eyes,’* 
although two days before he was nearly blind. 
Can wo wonder at the success of such a mis- 
sionary ? Such a spirit as this, accompanied and 
nourished by fervent and unremitting^ prayer, 
is what every evangelist should strive for. 

A^eport arose that his wife had died at sea, 
and this afflicting intelligence reached him, so 
that he tells us his work and his trials had 
caused him to have nothing but restless nights 
but he still laboured on, and avith cheering suc- 
cess. But his work was now almost finished, 
and God was about to take his faithful servant 
home. His labours bad told upon him, and his 
eyes were seriously affected with ophthalmia. 
In his last short note to the i|iecretaries of the 
mission, he says : ^ I cannot sea a letter with 
ray left eye, but write this with my inflamed 
right eye.” This Was in March, 1823, and in the 
foUDwing month he embarked for England a 
respite of a few months, or rather as we ought 
to say for a change of labour. On the third day 
of sailing, symptoms of fevei;made their appear- 
ance, and inter an illness of a few days he expired 
on the fourth of M^y. His last intelligible 
wor^ were : “ I cannot hvo ; God calls me, and 
this night I shall be with Him.’* 
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Isolate for a momenV’ says his biographer, 
** the case of Eegont’s Towpi, mA let it be re- 
'garded with close attention. Here is a single 
man. but just escaped from a London workshop, 
employed in organizing, civil^ng, and humaniz- 
ing a large body of rescued slaves, of a different 
race, and of various, other tongues. In a won- 
derfully short space ' of feme, he so gains the 
affections of thei^ poor savages, that a large 
Christian village arises, almost as if by magic. 
Streets and gsurdezis, a church and schools, fields 
and farm-yards are occupied, and cultivated hy 
hundreds of willing hearts and hands. At once^ 
without any delay, a congregation of redeemed 
and saved iifen and women is seen. The church 


is filled to overflowing; the schools are crowded 
with eager learners ; hundreds pi^s forward to 
beg for the benefit of the Christian sacraments ; 
meanwhile, industry and its fruits abound on 
every side, and purity of morals, such as no 
English village knows, universally prevails.^’ 

The churd:i which he rfoimdcd, thoughi for 
years doomed to disappointing reverses with its 

S *" astors, is a living and prosperoua church to this 
ay. What a career is his when contrasted 
with that of even those who are deemed useful 
•members of society. No selfish aims* occupied 
the mind of this man. He lived for the good of 
his race, and he was loved and honoured by the 
subjects of his philanthropic toils. How few of 
the noble, the powerful, tne rich, and the great, 
will bear a comparison with him. And what is 
he now in the standard of rank laid down in hea- 
ven ? Is he not one of the nobles of paradise — 

. a Gabriel among the saints — great in the sight 
of the Lord ? ” And oh, reader, if you would 
attain to the highest honour which it is given 
to man to ibach, follow this humble mechanic as 
he followed' Cbjipt Forget ®yourfeJf, and live 
for the good of mankind. Let your life be a life 
of communion with Gdd; in his word, in his 
works, in the closet, in the field ; and of earnest, 
persevering, prayerful efforts to take others 
along with you to' heaven. 

Xiet us just take a retrospective gaze ere we 
part with the reader. In June, 1816, this mis- 
sionary proceeded to Hegent’s Town.. Here 
were huudled together natives of more than 
twenty different jsountriea, a considerable num- 
ber 01 whom had but lately been brought from 
the holds of slavervessels* They lived in constant 
with a little bipbkeu English as their 
bf uitercourse. The clothing given to 
thc^ it , Wi^ * difficult to get them to wear, and 
maraiagO aid chastity appeared to be unknoira 
car timoioEed^dir, In some nuts ten were crowded 
together, in pthero fifteen and twmtyi'^six or 
eight 8omefef«% died in a day, and but six infants 
Were borh ill year. Devils’ houses sprang 
up, and greeg^ees or charms were implicitly 


tinisted in. Some lived in the woods; others 
subsisted by8heft and plunder; others preferred 
any kind of refuse meat to the government 
rations. Nine people, almost naked, formed the 
first Sunday’s congregation of our mi^ionary. 
Hearers came to be paid for attending, or to be 
rewarded on some other account, Now let us 
look at, what we may term without injustice, the 
effectaipf missionary effort. The town was regu- 
larly laid out ; nineteen streets <‘were made, wdtli 
good roads round the village; a large stone 
church, a government-house, a parsonage-hofise, 
school-houses, store-houses, an hospital, a bridge 
of several arches, some native dwellings, and 
other buildings, All of stone, were erected. Pour 
thousand and fifty bushels of cocoa, and nearly 
ten thonsand bushels of cassada, were sold to 
government in one year. The church was 
enlarged three or four times, and was regularly 
attended by fifteen hundred hearers, ana tliore 
were above a thousand scholars receiving in- 
struction. . And to crown all, numbers were not* 
only civilized, but christianized also ; and, doubt- 
less, a goodly band k now in paradise, who wall 
be perchance for ever a ‘‘ crown of rejoicing ” to 
the once poor half-naked mechanic, whose career 
mp-y justly be termed a Christian romance. 


CHINESE ILLUSTEATIONS OP 
SCEIPTUEE. 

THE MOETAH^ 

* 

** Though Ibou Bhouldest bray a fool in a mortar among wheat with 
a pestle; yet will not his foolisbuess depart from him,”~jProu. xxvii. 
22 . 

Ak ordinary reader understands that by this 
siiriilo the sacred writer intended to convc'y a 
strong impression as to the stubborn and in- 
tractable nature of foolishness ; but an acquaint- 
ance with the .method referred to, can alone 
invest the allusion with a natural charm and 
propriety. Now, if we contemplate the man 
who is busily employed in the foreground of 
OUT picture, and inquire a little into the nature 
of the work he is performing, we shall gather a 
very interesting fact or two to illustrate and 
I explain the text. The man has placed a quantity 
I of rice in a conical tub, and is in the act of 
1 beating it with a pestle loaded at the upper end 
with a piece of granite shaped like a wheel. 
His object is to cleanse the grain, not only from 
its husk, but jfrom’ any impurities it may have 
contracted Irom insects or from any other 
cause. In warm cjimates the damp, combined 
with the stimulus of* heat, soon occasions the 
vegetation of mould and other fungus kinds of 
growth; tod the Vermin are so prolific in their 
jnultiplicfiiticm, that thOf choicest grain is soon 
covered witti dirt, tod then seems to the sight 
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and smell unfit for> fpod. The sturdy hind, i 
however, takes it iu Wnd, pours a quantity j 
thereof into a mortar, and by a strenuous appli- 
cation of the loaded pestle, raises a pillar of 
dust about him, till, by dint of perseverance, he 
has given not only a cleanliness, but even a 
charming polish to the kernels. Among the 
Malays, three men address themselves to the 
work, and by a ternary succession of^trokes, 
produce a rhjithmical effect, very much like 
that which results from three hammers, wjien 
evenly struck upon the blacksmith’s anvil. The 
music is not sonorpus, nor agreeable; and 
it always suggests the idea of great effort and 
intense labour. The waiter has oftem gazed on 
throe Malays thys occupied, and wondered how, 
juen natui’ally indolent could maintain such a' 
high tone of exertion for so long a time, without 
stopping to breathe. The Japanese, too, employ 
a mortar and throe pestles, which have a close 
resemblance to those in use among the Malays. 
There seem to be reasons for supposing that the 
Japanese once extended their influence, at least 
of a commercial kincj, Oi'^er tlm islands df^tlio 
Indian archipedago ; and perhaps during the 
existence of tliis moral sway, they suggested the 
use of tho pestle and mortar for the purpose of 
cleansing grain from its impurities. • 

By this time vre are in possession of hints 
sufficient to enable ns to ofler a lucid explan- 
ation of the passage at the head of our article. 
The rice is pounded with a view of clearing 
away those extraneous matters which would by 
their presence ^render the grain unwholesome 
and distasteful as an article of food. It is 
pouiid(Hl with great violence, the workman 
exerts every sinew to the utmost in wielding the 
heavy pestle. It is pounded with great success, 
since by this operation tim dirtiest grain is 
rendered white and* pure. Thus niuelf for the 
mechanical process ol dressing^ soiled grain. 

In contrast to tliis process stands the fool. 
To dissipate his folly, to drive it far from him, 
the kindest intentions may be cherished, the 
most pow erful measures resorted to, but w^itbout 
eftcct ; for folly cleaves to him still, like his 
garment, and proves by its tenacity that it is j 
Hitcrwoven with his very nature. Such, exalh- 
pies are not unfreqdent ; since, if the sphere of 
our experience is a little extended, wo shall find 
persons on whom the kindest encouragement, or 
the most hearty counsel, can work no changes 
for the better. Often repeated and systematic 
reproofs, joined to tho nurture of the most wisely 
concerted plan of education, accomplish with 
such little or nothing. A braying in the mortar 
of adversity; reiterated again and again, leaved 
their folly and wiekedfiess just wbope it found 
them; In youth it isvBot ttifficult,* dr, at least, 
not impossible, to divert the mind fi^m the ways 


of folly, by the exercise of. wboli^me? discipline 
blended with instructive whcu an 

adult is seasoned with fojly tl5bugh-.‘1^ 
time, and habitual addiction 
hard to draw him from it; nay, if .we’, iwfe.to 
tatq the words absolutely, and as liahl^; i^ no 
exception, altogether impossible. But ' feVeai." in 
such ajipharacter, God can effect the nectary' 
cleansing, for .with him all things are pdssiMo. 
It is our djity to warn, exhort, and ihstrtt^ 
individuals of that sort, when they fall in our ' 
way ; bpt it rests with tlie Most High alone to 
give eflciciency . to our reproofs, warnings, and 
instructions. ^ 

The sentiment conveyed Jp us with so much 
emphasis and graphic feeling by the wise man, 
ibay serve ibf a • salutary caution against the 
indulgence iii foolish talking, vain cogitations, 
and absurd practices. “ A little leaven lea'ven- 
eth the whole lump,” (Gal. v. 9,) as St. Paul 
Jbells the Galatian converts, when he w^oyld w arn 
them' against the contagion of Pliarisaic and 
formal religion. Many indulge in folly, lay tho 
roins upon the neck of their imaginations, their 
speeches and their actions, vainly deeming that 
it will be easy for them to become all on a 
sudden svlsc and sober, whenever occasion shall 
demand the exercise of these qualities. But 
they are mistaken ; for folly, which is but 
another name for sin, is of too poispnoijs a 
nature to leave the mind at oncq ptiro and re- 
splendent, like the wheat or the rice after it 
has undergone the . process we have been de- 
scribing. 

The back part of our picture requires a little 
explanation, which will furnish a hint as to the 
manner in wffiich rice is ground to meal in 
China. A hole is made in the ground, for the 
reception ef tho»mortar mad© of stone or some 
veiy hard material. Its form is conical, and 
coiTesponds with the pestle, or beater of granite, 
wdiich is mortised in one end of .a flat wooden 
lever. This lever rests upon a fulcrum, which 
consists of two small poster and a cross-beam. 
In working this lever, a man pl^s his ffiuads 
upon a rest of the necessary height, and presses 
down the unloaded end or the lever with his 
foot. In this way the stone pestJe is raised, 
and is again allowed to fall hy the audden with- 
drawal of the foot. The. details of this process 
are set forth in the engraving with great truth 
and fidelity.' . cleansing course to which 
the grain had. been suWeeted was'onlyjfl'rojara- 
tory to the grindlnig. On the right, tw o persons 
are seen bringing in a basket, or, as it is called 
in Suffbik, a akep, full of grain, to replenish the 
wooden -mortar as soon as it shall have been 
emptied. Two vesaq^s of a similar kind appear 
on the left, not far jElrom the nmn at the Wer. 
One of these contains the grain which is in 




readiness to be pounded; and the other, the 
meal to 'wliich it has been reduced. It is pro- 
per to mention here, that by filling the stone 
mortar^ and thus preventing the pestle from 
coming in contact with the bottom, the rice is 
ineri^j cleansed, and not bruised. Between the 
eye and the mortar lies a fan, which, on account 
its mnaXL answers the purpose df a 

sbpveX. Two sieves lie upon the foreground, 
the grain to be passed through before it is 
put into the wooden mortar. The Httle pan 
tlmt stands in on^ of ; them seems to contain 
water for emriniding the ^ain, in order to loosen 
the hold of fhp dii^* But we do not remember 
to have seen water ui^ for this purpose. 

The foregding remarks introduce ur appro- 
pmtefy to a figurp used in Zeph. 1. 10, 11, where 
J^ras^em i|upalled the mortar^ ot maktesh. In 
this ©^j)he^ the ptoifleation of that city and 
its^n^gatahts is threatened in the most heart- 

The prophet, there- 
for^' caRsJi|;a^ wherein uod had deter- 
mine Jews, that their idolatry and 

perverliSnw ’^^^ he beaten otit of tben\. We 
(mow the tlmt though this process did I 

not cleande iSiern fr<Jm their bad practices, " 
it was sucefefefiii in driving out idolatry. There 


may be, also, an allusion to tli(3 second process, 
namely, that of reducing the grain to powder ; 
for the mortar among the Jews coincided in 
form with the Chihese implement; and the 
pestle was adapted to its hollow, just like that 
whietf is represented in the background of our 
picturcjL In the awfiil visitations described in 
the books of ICixigs and Chronicles, and in the 
prophecy of Jere^iiah, the people of Israel were 
groupd to powder, and thus felt the fierce dis- 
pleasure of the Almighty in the mortar or 
maktesh of his wrath. 

c 


The Bible.— It is the light of my under- 
standing, the joy of ^ny hei^, the fulness of 
my hope, the clarifier of my affections, the 
mirror of iny thougl^, the consoler of my 
sorrows, the guide oi my soul through this 
gloomy labyrinth of time, the telescope sent 
&om heaven to reveal to the eye of man the 
amazing glories of the far distant world. Every 
promise in it ilivites me to heaven— every 
precept commends, e^ry exhortation urges 
thither — Vety warning alarms sgidnst the 
danger of its etertial loss^ 


V 







Mak is placed upon the earth that 
he may prepare for eteftiity. His 
errand in this world is not to gain 
its wealth, to secure its honours, or to taste 
its pleasures. He has time enough to pre- 
pare w'eU for a boundless existence, but he has 
none to lose ; he may make each hour send an in- 
fluence onward into the interminable duration 
before him, but if it is sulfered to pass by unim- 
proved it cannot bo recalled ; he may make the 
whole of life a probatioif, but he can convert no 
part of eternity into a preparation for what is 
beyond. As a season of preparation for eter- 
nity, life may be regarded as sustaining the same 
relation which spring and summer do to the hjfr- 
vest. There is a time to plough and sow, and 
there is an appropriate time for the harvest, and 
if these are neglected, a gloomy winter sets in 
when there can he no sowing, and when it will 
be too late to^securc a harvest. There are fa- 
vourable seasons in life to secure salvation. They 
are, one after another, fast parsing away. When 
gone they cannot be recalled, and the favour- 
able influence which might have been secured to 
bear on our future being is gone for ev®r. We 
can no more recall it than the farmer can com- 
mand the sun of spring time to rise^ again, or 
the showers and dews of sun«nbr to come down 
in dreary winter. The opportunity of salvation 
will have passed aw^ay for ever. 

The wdiole of our probation for the future 
often depends on some single action that^shall 
determine the character, and that shall send an 
influence ever onward. Everything seems t(^ ho 
concentrated on ^ single point. A right or a 
wrong decision then settles ev eryt hing. The 
moment when, in the battle at Waterloo, the 
duke of Wellington could say, “ This w'ill do/^ 
decided the fate of th# battle, and of yngdoms, 
A wrong movement just at that point might 
have chaaiged the condition of the w'orld for 
centuries. In every maji’s life there are Bi;ich 
periods ; and probably in the lives of most men 
their future epufse lad^ore certahjy detei;nmt^d: 
by , ^uch far«reaOTing and cet^ral deoiTOn 
than by maiiy acti<H]fS in other circumstasho^-i 


They'^re those moments when honoxir, 
usefulness, health, and salvation seem all 
pezul on a aingle resolution. It seems to Jbe a 
sm^l matter for a young man to delibea^ate l 
whether he shall or shall not partake of a soezid ; 
glass of intoxicating drink with a friend, ani 
yet on the result of such a deliberation has 
depended the whole career of many a man. ^ So 
it may seem a small matter for him to visit a 
gambling-room or a theatre once, or to form a 
friendship with some well-introduced and gen- 
teel-lopking stranger : apd yet the whole of his 
future destiny may depend on the decision of 
that moment. The reason is this ; it is the 
crisis of life. It aettles anrinmple. It deter- 
mines wrhether he will listen to the voice of 
feason and conscience, to parental counsel and 
to God, or whether he is to be under the centix^l 
of passion and appetite. Everything is con- 
centratbS on that point, like one of Napoleon's 
movements at the bri(^e of Lodi or at Auster- 
litz. If that one point is carried, the whole 
field soon be won. In the decision which 
a young man often makes at that point there is 
such a breach made on his virtuous principles, 
there is suchana^ray of temptation pouring into 
the breach — like an army pouring into a city 
when a breach is made in a wall — that hencelbr- 
ward there is almost no resistance, and the citadel 
is taken, ‘ Of all those who have become tjhe 
victims of inteinperance it Vould be found, pro- 
bably, th^t the inischief was done at some such 
depcisive moment in their lives ; and of those vrho 
have lived honoured and useful lives, it might 
also be found that their whole career w;as deler*> 
mined by some single act of decided’ resirtSrj.ee 
to temptation. • 

There are period^, which God has appoinifced 
as favourable seasohls for salvation ; times i^en 
there are peculiar advantaged for securing reli- 
gion, and which will not occur fagain. There 
are advantages in regard to salvation at those 
periods of me which can be found at no other 
periods ; seasons of {kvourable influence which 
may be called the ‘‘ summer '' and the; “hasvest- 
for becoming Christian, which be 
secured at no other period of life. If the ad- 
vantages of sixch seasons be suffered to pass 
away uoimp^ved they canitot be recalled, hor 
can* they be ^ured at any other perio^ 
more.than the youth who has been jdle 
sJappid have been preparing for future life can 

i,./’ s 
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advantiigea again. Let us 
at; this stage of our remarks ]^k at some of 
7iytm>se seasons. 

Eoremost among them is toot most 

, favoui’able time always for hecdiii|i|p a Ohristian.’ 
Then the heart is tender, and thWconscience is 
eas% impressed, and mind is more free 
from cares than at a futore period, and there is 
less difficulty in breidimg away from the world, 
and usually less dread of the ridicule of ojihers. 
Then numerous protaises in the Bible meet us, 
assuring us that Ood lores , those that love him, 
and that they who seek him early shall find hitn. 
ifo peculiar promise is made to man in middle 
life or in old age. The time of youth compared 
with old ago has about the same relation to sal- 
vation which spring-time and summer compared 
with winter have with reference to a harvest. 
The cliills and frosts of age are about as un- 
favourable to conversibn to God as the frosts 
and snows of December are to the cultivation of 
the earth. He who suffers the time of youth to 
by intending to become a Christian when 
Re is old, is acting in about tho*same way in 
Tvhich he would act who should suffer the genial 
suns of April, and May, and Jiino to pass by, 
and should , intend to strike his plou^b in the 
soil when stern winter throws his icy chains 
over streams and fields, and when the -whole 
earth has become like a bard rock. The great 
mass of those who are savefd are converted in 
early life; and when that season passes away 
it is like the passing away of spring and sum- 
mer in reference to the harvest. At no future 
period of life can you find the same advantages 
' for becoming a Christian, You may live many 
year's, apd in future life ! do not deny that you 
may find some adi^ntages for becoming reli- 

C , and I do not deny that you may then j 
ne a Clmstian. But whatever^ there was | 
in that season that was peculiarly favourable 
will return no more, and can be found nowhere | 
else. And when you have stepped over the 
limits of youth unconverted, you have gone 
beyond the most favourable time you can ever 
have for prepaafing for heaven, feut suppose 
t^t youth is to be all of your life, and you 
yv:er 0 to die before you reached middle life, what 
then will he your doom ? 

^ A season when yoiir mind is awakened to the 
fi^bjeot of religion is such a favourable time for 
All persons experience such seasons ; 
there is an unusual impression qf' 
th^9 thp world, of the evil of sin, of the 

need ^fite^aur, and of the importance of 
being prepaifed for fieaveu. These are times of 
^mercy, whOT 6fdd is speaking the soul. ' All 
menj I saW;..ej:pOTience tkem,'' They do not 
occur, indeea, often in political excitements ; in 
the Assure of business ; in the struggles of 


ambition,, or amidst th^donse throng that is 
crowding on for gain or honour; but tliey occur 
when those stormy scenes are lulled to repose, 
or in the intervals when the mind is turned 
away from them: in the eve^iing, when weary 
and sad, you come home to the quiet of the 
family ; in the stillness of the sabbath, when the 
thoughts are turned to the world of rest ; in the 
sanctuary, when the words of the gospel drop 
like rain, and distil like the ; in the mo- 
ments of edm retrospection, when a man sits 
down to think over the past, and when he can- 
not but think of the life to come ; on the Bed of 
sickness, when ho is shut out from the world, 
and in thbse momenta when he thinks, he 
scarcely knows why, of tlie grave, of judgment, 
of eternity. Those are “ summer ’ * suns in 
regard to salvation. Compared with the agita- 
tions and strifes of public life, they are, with 
reference to salvation, what gentle summer suns 
are to the husbandman, compared with tlu' 
storm and tempest when the lightnings flasli, 
and the hail beats do^^m tlie harvest wiiicli he 
had hoped to reap. 4iid the fanner may as 
well expect to till his vsoil, and sow and reap Ins 
harv^est when the black cloud rolls iip the sky 
and the pelting storm drives on, as a man ex- 
pfect to prepare for heaven in the din of busi- 
ness, in political conflicts, and in struggles of 
gain and ambition. But all that is favourable 
for salvation, in such serious moments, will 
soon pass away, and when gone they cannot bo 
recalled. They are favourable moments, sent 
by a merciful God to recall you from the world, 
and to prepare yo^i for heaven. Improved, tliey 
are like the summer sun in referenco to the 
harvest. Lost or neglected, ilmy are like the 
assing? away of spring when not a furrow has 
een turned or a seed sowii. 

A revival of religion, in like manner, is a 
favourable time^ fer securing salvation. There 
are influences on your heart when others arc 
pressing into the kingdom, which exists at no 
other period of your life. It is a time when 
there is all the power of the appeal from sym- 
pathy ; all the force of the fact mat your obm- 
papions and friends are leaving you for heaven ; 
when the "strong ties of love for them draw jmur 
mind towards religion ; when all the confidence 
which you had in them becomes an argument 
for religion; and when, moat of all, the Holy 
Spirit makes vour heart "tfender, and speaks with 
an unusual power to the soul. But such a 
time, with all its advantages, usually soon passes 
away; and those. adMan'toges for salvation you 
cannot again create, dr recall — any more than 
you pan call up the b^m of spring in the 
snpws of DScember. ^ , ; 

.i might, were there time, .go on to^,say, that 
there are advantages for becoming a Christian 
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when on a bed of Biollpness ; oi* when in a pious 
family; or .’when you fall in with a pious 
stranger ; or when yoiif are sitting Jn the sane* 
tuary ; or when some truth powerfully, arrests 
your attention. . ALl these, and all kindred 
seasons, are the summer*’ and the ‘^harvest” 
of salvation ; and all constitute a part, of our 
probation with reference to the world to coitne. 
What advantages a youth Jias for becoming a 
Christian wh© has a pious father and mother ; 
for whom prayer is daily offered at the family 
altar, and for whom a parent feels the deepest 
solicitude that he should be saved ! AVhat ad- 
vantage a young person has in the - sabbath- 
school for4>eeoming a Christian, whose, teacher 
seeks to guide him in the paths of siilvation! 
They are summer ’* suns in regard to eternal 
life, and they furnish advantages which can 
nowhere else be found. 

But all these will soon, oh, how soon, be gone. 
Life will soon be all travelled over. Notone 
of these advantages can be recalled. Gone will 
be every sabbath ; gone every season of instruc- 
tion in the family and the sabbath school. ,, You 
win soon have listened to the last sermon, and 
the last admonition of a friend. You 'tvill soon 
have passed through the season of yo^th, and, 
then of middle life, and then of decrepit age. 
You will soon have felt the last strivings of the 
^irit, and witnessed the last revival of religion. | 
You will soon have seen the 'communion admi- 
nistered for the last time, and heard your pastor 
offer the last prayer for your salvation. Every 
favourable circumstance for preparing for heaven 
in youth, in the sabbath-scjiool, in the sanc- 
tuary, in your own feelings, and in the efforts 
of your friends, will soon have passed away; 
and not all the gold of Ophir coiJd b^^y their 
return, even for a moment^ The “ harvest will 
have passed, and tlie' summer ended ’’^whether 
you are, or are not saved. # • 

Could man retrace^ his steps, and repair his 
follies, life would be a different thing. But the 
journey of life is like that of a man who is, 
passing through a land full of diamonds and 
to be traversed but once— and where they 
diminish in beauty, ,in number, and. in value, 
every step he takes. What if he should pass 
all over that journey and not have gathered a 
diamond or a particle of gold — amused by the 
warbling of birds, or led by some Jack-o’-lan- 
tem” that danced^ along his path? Thus 
travels man over the journey of life, charmed 
by some trifle that turns off the mind |rom its 
great object, until life ijj ended, the harvest is 
past, the summer is ended, and the soul is not 
"saved. The harp, song, and the d^tpe 
^ured the youth ; TPisiness and ambitidh com* 
trolled tho man; the love of honour and gain 
irove away every serious thought ; the sabbath 


came and went; years rolled bn, antd he has 
come to the end of the busy, the gay, the unsa-. 
tisfii^ory journey, and it is now too late, tod 
he dies without hope. Every. i favourable in* 
fluehce for Salvatiou has beeii neglected, br 
abused; and be goes up the untrodden w4y to 
God, saying, “The harvest is past,the sitoJimOT 
is ended, and I am not saved.” - ■ : 

The unpardoned sinner dies. Let us look a 
moment at the various classes who will utter 
this unavailing lamentation, and the reflections 
of the soul, as it goes unforgiven up to God. : " 

Such words wiU be uttered by the aged man 
who has suffered his long life to pass away 
without preparation to meet his Judge, He 
has seen many days. He has spent a long, and 
perhaps a pleasant “ summer ** of life. ITe may 
nave risen high in wealth and honour. He may 
have been intrusted with important offices, and 
have been eminent for talent. He may have 
gained all that he hoped when he began life, and 
all that this wor^ can furuish to its votaries. 
He may have been favoured with all the meaim 
t>f ^race ; nay, he may have bee 7 ^ not an inat- 
tentive hearer of the gospel. But his long 
life, is closing. His summer is ended, and he is 
not savdd. With all that he has gained, he has 
failed to acquire the one thing which alone now 
would be useful to liim. He has lived to slight 
the offers of mercy from year to year, and now 
as he goes to etefnity he can only take up the 
lamentation, “The harvest is past, and 1 am, 
not saved.” 

The language of the text will be uttered at. 
last by the man who often resolved to attend to 
tho subject of religion, but who deferred it 
until it was too lAe. He was a professed believer 
in the truth of religion, and he intended to be a 
Christian: He^read much, and thought much, 
a»d often resolved to defer it but little longer. 
At twenty, at thirty, at forty, at fifty years of 
life, he resolved that if he lived a little longer ho 
would become a OhristiaUi When a yoi^th Ijfib 
resolved that he would attend to if, should 
become settled in life. He becto^b settled^^btit 
was burdened with unexpep^ cares, tod re- 
solved then to seek religion at some iu|pre 

e riod. At one time he resolved that he would 
r a Christian should he be afflicted^ God kid 
him on a bed of pain, and he found’ then, what 
he had oftemb^^bU told in rsiji, titat a sick bed 
Was a poor place to prepare to die ; * and thpn he 

E romised in solemn covenant with Gdd yiat if 
e were spared he would lead , a different life. 
He was restored, and as before forgot his pro- 
mise. Litb with him has ieen but little else thto 
a series of unfulfilled resolutiqns to be a Cbris-f 
tian. Every ffedolufcion has foiled 5 tod 
end of life, it remailia only for him to say^ ’^The 
tumu^or is ended, and I am not saved.” 
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words will be uttetcedlb^ lihB tiieught* 
less imd the gay. Life to has been a 

iratnmer scene in more Seoeail OX^. U has 

l^een— or they have soS-just 

wdiat a summer 4ay is to tp fiKiw bisectr that 
you see playing in the setting sun. 

It has been juat jSS m ^toIous, as 

useless. In regard to purpose for 

which Ood made t^etf ipjoortalj and placed 
them in the wca!l4,fi!^i^ ms Bon died for sm, 
they haye accompliiuied just as much as the in- 
sect does that spends its httle day in playing 
in the ebnbeams. At no time could they be 
persuaded that the gay summer of fashion 
would pass away ; or that the ^31 November 
of retnoution wotdd como at last ; or that these 
glittering scenes of life must ever be left ; or 
that they had any more important business in 
living than could be found in dress and amuse- 
ment. But the time has come at last when all 
this gaiety and vanity is to be left. The beau- 
tiful summer, that seemed so full of flowers apd 
Btvjeet odours, passes aw^.*^ G?he sun of life 
hastens to its setting. The circle of fashioK 
has been visited for the last time ; the theatre 
has been entered for the Jast time ; the plea- 
sures of the ball-room have been enjUFcd for 
the last time ; music has poured its last notes 
on the ear, and the last sUvery tones of flattery 
are dying aw^, and now has come the serious 
hour to me. The gay summer is ended, and as 
the soul leaves the body, these disregarded 
wmds will'oome to remembrance, “ The barvest 
is past, tlie summer is ended, and I am not 
saved.’* 

1 %UB, too, it will be with him whose mind 
was often serious; with him*who not seldom 
witnesft^ a revival of religion; with him who 
was trained in a pious fa^y.'aud who always^ 
meant to be a Christian; trith liim who w;as 
half convinced,, and who began to break off his 
tins; with him who was admonished by a dying 
parent to be prepared to meet him in heaven, 
and who meant to be thus prepared ; with all 
that vast throng of all ages and characters who 
are placed on earth to prepare for hoaven, who 
ixasa the gi^eat errand of their being, and who 
come to the close of li& having re^y done 
nothing for their salvation. Those opportuni- 
ties wiU all soon be gone to ‘ return no more. 
*]^t dying father will speak to you no more; 
tlmt mother -win entreat you no more 

to bd pzf^iared for heaven; and at the cud of 
all, tlSd liub^tation wiU be, " The summer is 
ended, sad 4 Sto Pot saved.” . 

AVith ndli .4 few leaders, it is not improbable 
life wifl, dpsp^-^ this manner. When too late^ 
you wifi. jemeittSair jthe. interesting invitations 
of the gosptiLeanp your solemn resolutions. 
You wfll remember the sanctuary, the sabbath, 


the sabbath-sehool teacher, the pastor. You ^ 
wiU remember the times when you trere serious, 
and when you were half resolved to be a Chris- 
tian. You*wiU remember yonr life of gaiety, 
or vice ; your days when you sought pleasure, 
and when for the baubles of this life you jeo- 
parded yoitt soul’s salvation. 

At the close of all you wiU say, “ It is ended, 
and I am not saved- I have trod life’s flowery 
way, and the journey is over and loam not saved. 

I have visited the house of God, and been en- 
treated to attend to my sold ; but I am now to 
go there no more, and I am not saved. 1 have 
climbed the steeps of ambition, and I have 
sought foriihonour, and aU that struggling is 
over, and 1 am not saved. I have mingled in 
the gay circles of life, and all that is ended, and 
I am not saved. I have ranged the fields of 
pleasure, and trod along tho flowery streams of 
life, and my rambles ore ended, and I am not 
saved. I have resolved, and re-resolved to bo a 
Christian, and aU is now over, and 1 am not 
saved. I have crossed oceans, and visited other 
lands, and now am about to embark on Iho 
ocean of eternity, and visit an undiscovered 
country from which 1 am not to return, but I 
am not saved. Closed is the summer of life; 
ceased Is tho voice of friendly admonition ; gone 
are my opportunities of salvation; youlli, 
strength, conviction for sin, the sabbath, the 
privflegcs of the fenctuary, all are passed away, 
and I am not saved.” 

Oh, on how many beds of deaj^h is this lan- 
guage heard! Oh, how many an nnpardojied 
spirit goes up to God, .saying, “The harvest. is 
past, tho bummer is ended, and I am not saved I” 
What are the sighiugs of despair but the lamen- 
tation, “The liarvest is past, the summer is 
ended, and wo are, not saved?” Sinner, tho 
“summer'” is passing away; youth is hastemng 
to manhood ; and jnanhood is hastening to the 
grave. Sabbaths are hastening away, and pri- 
vileges are hastening away, and soon, oh how 
soon, may your lips on a dying bed take up the 
lameptation, “The harvest is past, the summer 
is emled, and I am not saved.”* 

» — — .—I 

AN EVENING LV 17—. 

^‘Bbafo! bravo! better and better 3 tiU ! give us 
that once more !” 

Such exclamations as these, accompanied by 
loud laughter, the rapid movement of feet, and 
the famt jingling oi wine-glasses, were heard 
from the open window of a room in a retired 

*■ This impressive discours^|^bri4ged hrom a volume 
; of aennoas by llev. AlbciflPsarnes, recently printed 
in this coun^ (Bontledge), to which we have already 
drawn our readeri^ attention. The volume is a precious 
contribution to the literature of the church. 
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London street. The time wae%ften:^pon : the 
day was Str^jrnAT ! 

Of the few passers-by, some looked up with 
simple, surprise and curiosity ; some, we fear, 
sympathisiugly with the unh^owed mirth ; and 
others with disapprobation of the revellers, who, 
wliatcver they might be; might at least — so, 
probably, the dissentients thought-*have veiled 
their miirth under a decent show of respect for 
the day they Were desecrating. 

The party from whom th^ shouts of revelry 
and approbation proceeded consisted of sevei^ 
young men of what would be termed a superior 
class of society. No common vulgar brawlers 
were they, but men of education and taste. It 
was at a time when costume indicated! rank and 
station more certainly than in the present day ; 
and that of the young men of whom we speak, il* 
negligently worn and disorderly, was costly. 

The uproar presently subsided, and* then, 
from one of the party, upon whom all eyes were 
fixed, proceeded tones of stem and solemn re- 
buke in tlie courtly language and with tlie com- 
maudiug bearing of a high dignitary of the. law. 
The Hceno was extemporized into a court * of 
justice, and the boon companions of the speaker 
listened with simulated reverence and inward 
dt‘hglit to the mellifluent tones of his successttil 
mnniery. 

Another round *of applausu followed and re- 
warded his exertions ; and then, casting off the 
graceful digni^ of the judge, the volatile per- 
former, springftg upon the table, appeared as a 
niouiitebaiik physician, and, in voluble terms, 
vaunted the success of his prejJjended medicines, 
and boasted his miraculous cures. A pedantic 
schoolmaster succeeded the mountebank, and 
he, in his turn, was superseded by a win and 
empty parliamentary oratorywho afterwards gave 
place to other characters in rapid succession, 
and with equal effect. At ^fl^h, fatigued by 
his efforts, and satiated, it may bo for the time, 
with the empty applause he had elicited, the 
clever imitator threw himself into a vacant 
chair and subsided into his natural character, 
that of a polished and well-informed, but a care- 
less, pjrofanc, and dissipated man of the worljJ, 

Meanwhile the shades of evening were gather- 
ing, and from a neighbouring belfry were heard 
the deep sound of church bells, fl^he street be- 
neath, too, began to fill with many passengers, 
soberly and quietly passing in one direction. 
The sound and sight might nave brought to the 
remembrance of the roj^sterers the judgments 
denounced against the psofaners of God’s day 
and the contemners of his grace. It might 
have reminded them words such as these — 
“Bejoiee, O young man, in thy 5 l>uth, and let 
thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, 
and walk in the ways of thine heart, and in the 


sight of l&ine eyei^ ; but kimw thou that for oil 
these things God wUl bring ^ thee into judg« 
menh” Bilt, apparenttv, nb sneh thought in- 
truded. Ihe conversation was as loud, and the 
mirth ad fast and fhrious as before ; more out- 
rageous it may be, for a new topic was-' intro- 
duced highly provocative of their utihaljetBed 
ridicule and contempt. ^ 

It was a time of religious awakening. Frcdlt 
a long and deathlike slumber the Spirit of €t^ 
was arousing multitudes to inquire m deep eaiv, 
nestness and of soul, ** What must we do' 

I to be saved?** Thousands, who had hitherto 
treated religiopi w^th scorn, or rested satisfied 
with a nominal Christianity, were seen in 
chwch, or bam, or field, Crowding around a few 
faithful preachers whom God had raised up and 
qualified for a mighty work, and who, them- 
selves first impressed with the momentous 
concerns of eternity, and melted by the mani- 
festation of Divine loVe in the atonement of 
Christ, and filled with compassion for the pe- 
rishing and lost, wtenmned to know nothing 
^ong men but Jesus Christ and him crucified 
declaring, whether men would hear or whether 
they would forbear, the simple message of the 
gospel.* • 

It waa to these men, who had turned the 
world upside down,** and the excitement they* 
were then producing, that tlie conversation of 
the P^ty turned- • 

“There go the silly fools,** exdb.imed oUe, 
pointing to the now thronged street ; “ I wonder, 
now, imat it is draws such a pai^ of geese 
after that puritanical Methodist fellow.** 

“ Fools are sure to follow where there is a 
kjiave to lead,” another remarked. 

“ I question if that Wesley be so much knate 
as maoman,” observed a third. 

•“ Oh, a knave ! a knave I by all means,** said 
another. “ If I had my will — ** 

“More mad than knavish,” returned one Of 
the former speakers. ‘^The fellow Was well 
enough and honest enough when he wse et 
Oxford, they say, till he joined the Holy Club, 
and had his brain turned. Bare sport that 
Holy Club made there, I am told ; but it was 
before my time.** 

“ He is worse tjhian ever hey^as^ now,** chimed 
in another. “I am told *tis the finest fun in 
the world to witness these fellows holding forth, 
and the solemn countenances of thO poor dupes 
round them, while they * 

** Loud bluster, and consign to hell 
All who dare doubt cue Syllable 
. Of what tiiey cap their 

“!Aye, but it is a hazardous experimexili, it 
seems,” added another, Uughiug. “It^poiM 
to be an infectious sort of madness—^ 
religious small-pox.** 
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said one of tli0 

^ tte mimic, vrho had hithi&rtp no part in 
conversation, ''you VFith 

now ; , hfM 

the fellow 

thodist paraon to yp^ 1ffi^PI^^|0bri;tlea/' 

The proposal -WBB a^sdamation by 

the entire by the indi- 

ridual more irnmediamniGp^i^^ who ap* 
neared either ^qperiment or to 

hang back, for mox >0 ^ttery. 

" I do not khow,!* amd he, '' why I should put 
myself to the trouble-—*’ 

« — ia afraid,” interposed another of his 
companions, "of being bitten with the same 
madjai^s himself;” and the whole party joined 
in loud laughter at the thought of the supposed 
catastrophe. He, M — — , the witty, the refined, 
the philosophical, the deistical, the gay, and the 
;daring libertine — he bitten with Methodism ! 

" Come, M urged they, when the 

laughter had once more subsided, "it will be 
most excellent sport ; just go and look in, and 
take the parson ofl‘, and then come back.” Thus- 
prompteo, the young ihah at length yielded to 
the wishes of his fellow-sinners, assumed his 
hat, stepped into the now deserted street, and 
strolled negligently onward. 

The church bells had long Ceased their chimes, 
and every seat was filled with an expectant, if 
not an anxious hearer. Prayers were read ; and 
.when the preacher ascended the pulpit stairs, 
scarcely a standing-place in the broad aisles of 
the city church was vacant. 

The preacher was comparatively young, of 
middle stature, and slender almost to attenua- 
tion ; deep seriousness was impressed on his 
countenance; and when he glanced around on 
the congregation, his quick eye kindled, and the 
lines of his countenance were slightly apd 
nervously convulsed with some overpowering 
emotion. Not with fear or hesitation : — never, 
perhaps, lived a man more free from the fear of 
man than he. But «pne evei^present conviction 
rested on his mind, and was wrought into every 
public religious act of his life : — "We watch for 
souls, as t&y who must give account.’^ 

He rose and opened the Bible; and the clear 
enunciation of the text he had chosen reached 
every comer of the spaciofls building, and 
fell on every ear : — Prepare to rneet thy God^ 0 
Jsraeli^' 

Elbowihg his way through the crowded aisle, 
to ob^in, probably, a better view of the preacher, 
was a young man of aristocratic appearance, 
W^bose countenance, disfigured by a sneer of con- 
tempt and evident careless unconcern, stroeigly 
contrasted with the serious^ attention of those 
axouad him. Ho had obtained a favourable 
etaudiag-plaioe as^ voice of the speaker broke 


the solemn stillness ofttho assembly ; and, -s the 
text was itpeated, he ffixed himself in tht* atti- 
tude of watchful attention. Had hi? counte- 
nance been watched, then, a slight quivering 
of the lijp mighV have beep pereeived— the 
struggle 01 the sneer, perhaps, to maintain its 
seat. 

" Prepare to meet thy God ! ” The tones of 
the preacher’s voice were inexpre^ibly solemn. 
He used but few active arts oJT oratory ; he 
needed them not. The quiet statue-Uko figure 
coinporied well with the calm persuasive accents 
oP a musical voice and classical enunciation. 
With one hand resting on the book, and a steady 
gaze at theodense mass beneatli, save when he 
raised his ej^es, for a moment, towards heaven in 
earnest appeals to Divine compassion and love ; 
and with a voice trembling now u ith anxietj^ for 
the souls of the perishing, then rising with energy 
in words of emphatic warning, then softi^nin g into 
gentle expostulation; the preacher found bis way 
to the heart of his hearers ; or rather, it iniglit 
have been said of him, “His speech and iiis 
preaching was not with .enticing words of man’s 
wnsdom, but in demonstration of tlu^ Spirit and 
of power ; that their faith should not stand in 
the wisdom of men, but in the power of (jIckI.” 

<Wo may follow, in imagination, the ])r('ac}u‘r, 
as he enlarged on the subject opened before him 
in his text; — ^how he declared that maji, by 
nature debased, aiW darkened by ignorance and 
sin, must be unprepared to meet a God of spotless 
purity ; — how he depicted tli^ ullC()n^ erted 
sinner, hardened in rebellion, and glorying in 
his shame, defying his. Maker’s power, and 
trampling on the Saviour’s love ; then siukh'nly 
and peremptorily summoned to "meet his God;” 
— his agony tlien, and his unavailing remorse ; 
his eternal banish mqnt and his hopeless doom ; 
— ^how he’ reminded his hearers that each one for 
himself must ment^is God at death, and at the 
yudgment-day ; — how he showed the way of pre- 
paration,. by faith in the Lamb of God, who 
taketh away the sin of the world ; whom God 
had set forth to be a propitiation through faith 
in his blood; and how thus God miglit bo just 
and the justifier of him which belie veth* in .lesus : 
and how, as an ambassador for Christ, be besought 
his hearers, as they valued ^heir eternal well- 
being, and adjpred them by all tliut was inviting 
in Divine goodness and love, and awful in the 
contemplation of Divine wrath, to be reconciled 
to God — now ! now I 

An hour passed away, and tlie seat of .the 
mimic was still vacanj ; at length, his step was 
heard on the stairs, and, opening the door, he 
slowly and silently entered the room, and was 
welcomed with shouts of feticipated merriment. 

" Have you taken him off ? ” asked one of the 
revellers. 
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M rose t< his feet and looked around 

him. His count nance was pale and agitated, 
and his lips, for a time, relUsed move. 
His companions looked on with expaptO'tion 
and surprise, < as ^ his eyes wandered ^oni one 
to another of the group. This was port of the 
promised entertainment, perhaps, and he was 
pcrtbrming the part well. They b^gan to 
applaud. 

“ Silence ! ’’ lie exclaimed, in a low tremulous 
voice ; . ‘‘ you wish to know if I have taken the 
preacher off. No, 1 have not.- It is he who has^ 
taken me off. Listen,’’ he continued^ in ^ more 
assured tone, as his companions started in 
astonisliment ; “ I have heard that this night, 
wliicli I shall never forget. We have cfliled 
those jirear hers madmen and knaves, and their 
followers Ibols ; it is we w^ho are the fools and 
madmen, not they; but, for my part, I play the 
fool no longer.” 

Loud mirth from some of his companions fol- 
lowed lliis announcement; they yet believed, it' 
inny lit', that lie w'as mimicking the preacher, and. 
they urged liirn to procecfj. , 

“ (to on, M ; go on.” 

“’I will go on,” he continued, after a short 
interval ; this is the last time I shall meet you 
liercj ; and — yes, I wdll go on.” And gathering 
string! h and energy as he proceeded, the con- 
seicnee-smitten mimic — no mimic now — urged 
hi.i; guilty companions to flee f^om the WTath to 
come ; to prepare to meet their God in death 
and judgment then, sitting down, he covered 
his face and w ept aloud. 

N o inimickry this. • Mcryimeiit for that 
evening ^vas at an end. The company broke up 
in confusion and dismay ; some cut to the 
lu'art, others concealing their perturbation of 
inirul under the mask of contemptuous derision. 

“ Bitten ! bitten ! If w'O are not oil*,* wo shall 
bo bitten too,” •• • 

]\t went home, ^and hastened to his' 

obamber. The word of God bad been “ quick 
and povvi'rful, sharper than any two-edged 
sw ord, ]) leaving even to the dividing aaundor of 
soul ami spirit, and of the joints and marrow, 
disceridng the tliouglits and intents of 
heart.’® In agony yf soul, the convinced sinner 
sought for mercy of the God he had despised,, 
and whom ho w as so unprepared to meet. 

More than a ccaitury has passed away since 
the evening of whose transactions we* have 

ventured an imperfect sketch. OfM the 

, applauded mimic, it is knoAvn that he thenceforth 
,and for ever abandoned society in which be 
had shone, and devoted life, Avealth, and talents 
to the cause of Christ, as a zealous, faithful, and 
disinterested preacher of the goaiAil. Of his 
companions in sin, probably no record remains, 

** To poiart a moral, or adorn a tale.” 
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Prepared, or unprepared, they have long 
since had meet their (Jofij^^j and to the 
same tribniwi| ypUj reader, ^ inow Ka^eriing. 
And any, emboldened the of 

I Divine mercy here - recorded^, in^ 

I sinner in his mad career of sin aud 
I .feel inclined to ‘‘ bless himself in his 
saying, “ I shall have wace, though I waj^ 
the pagination of my heart,” and to go bn Id ' 
.ain ^ that ^aili towards him may hereaftbi^ 
abound, we invite him to contemplate, with us, 
a similar cchnpaiiy of sabbath breakers and 
revilers of the gospel who, in more modern 
times, squanderfea in dissipatibn and vile excesses 
the youth, and health, and time, and property, 
and talents, w’^hich had been entrusted to them 
for nobler purposes. By God’s grace, to * one 
of that number the gospel of Christ was made 
the j)ower of God unto salvation. He confessed 
and forsook his sins, and obtained mercy. Many 
cars later, as a minister of that gospel which 
e had laboured ta destroy, he returned to the 
scene of his youthful guilty follies, and looked 
around for his former companions. 

Where were they? *Tney had gone on in 
mad rebellion, till, one by one, they had been 
stricken^ ^own ; not one was left ; nor was one 
hopeful trace to be discovered, that the mercy 
they had all so long despised had been embraced 
at last by cm. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

17. Who wrote the Bible ? 

18. Give a text to prove that its writers were inspired. 

19. Is the Bible alone sufficient to guide men to 
heaven ? 

20. Prove that it is the duty of all to read the Bible. 

21. Should ths} ignorant read the Bible? can they 
profit by it ? See Psahos xix. and cxix. 

2^. llow are we to understand the Bible ? 

23. Give an example of praj er for Divine teaching. 

24. In Avliat spirit should the truths of the Bible be 
received ? 

25. Prove that it is possible to liave much scriptural 
knowledge and yet gain no real g^d. 

26. Can you give an example of one who knew his 
Lord’s will but did it not ? 

27. What effect then should tho reading of the Bible 
ha\ e on us ? 

28. In the Book of Joshua, and again an the Epistle 
to the Colossians, are texts showing that we should not 
only read the Jiible, but treasure it up in our hearts 
for use ; can you find the verses ? 

29. To what is the Bible compared to show its pre- 
ciousness ? ^ ^ ♦ 

30. To what is the Bible compared to show its power 

over men's hearts ? • 

31. To what is tte Bible compared to show its use for 
the Christian’s guidance through the world ? 

32. To what is the Bible colnpared to show the need 

the (Christian has of it for the support of his spirittiftl 
life? , . 

83. To what is the Bible compared to show its 
the Christian in fighting with his spiritual eneznieti ? 

34. Give an instance of it9 use in spiritual eonfilet 
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THE TREE THAT KEVEB FADHB. 

MajiV* ssid George, ** next summer I 
, will not liave a garden. Qur pretty tree 
is dying, and I won't love another tree as lt)ng 
as I live* I will have a bird next summer, and 
tiiat will stay all wimer.*' 

** George, don’t you remember my beautiful 
canary-bird* It died in the middle of the summer, 
^nd ‘we planted bright flowers in the ground where we 
ImHed it. My bird did not live as long as the tree.” 
c I don't see that we can love any thing. Dear 

li^e brother died before the bird, and I loved him better 
thlUl any .bird, or tree, or flower. Oh ! I wish we could 
have Something to love that wouldn’t die.” 

„ The day passed. During the school hours, George and 
Iffaiy had almost forgotten that^ their free was dying ; 
hut at evening, as they drew their chairs to the table 
wh^re their mother was sitting, and began to arrange tlje 
seeds that they had been gathering, the remembrance of 
tlie tree came upon them. ' _ • 

Mother,” said Mary, ** you may give these seeds to 
cousin John. I never want ano^ier garden.” ^ 

“ Yes,** added George, puehing the papers in which he 
had carefully folded them towards Ids mother, “ you 
may give them all away. If I could .find some seeds of 
a tree that wojold never fade, 1 shonld like then to have 
a gardem I wonder, mother, if there ever was such 
a garden/' * \ 

. **Tief,‘GkDx|je, I have read of a garden where the 
neverdle/* 

, A garden, mother?*' 

I cannot my how real ? bnt in the middle of it, I have 
t>een told, there runs* a pure river of water, clear as 
dnd on each side of the river is the tree of life — 
a Uree ^t never fades. That garden is heaven. There 
you , inay love, and love for ever. There will be no 
.death-^po Aiding there. Let your*^ treasure be in the 
tree of life, and you will have something to which your 
yodng hearts can cling, without fear, and without dis- 
appointment. Love the Saviour here, and he will pre- 
paid you to dwell in those green pastures, and beside 
those still waters.” 


ONLY THIS ONCE. 


Oklt this once, mother^ I should like to go once, 
just to see what it » like,” said a youth about fifteen to 
his mother. 

** No, my love,” she replied. " You know that I do 
i| 0 *t iqjpro've of the theatre t you are not old enough to 
Understand all the evils connected with it ; but take my 
wordfor.it, Keginald, that it is the last place where, as 
a^ChViStSaa child, you should ask tC go; and while you 
ishfe imder my tpof, l cannot let you go.” 

' alm^d let him go once/* said a friend who 

was tawaWt. * liave made a rule of letting my chil- 
dp^go once to ’every of this kind, and then they 

sed What it is like, and con understand much bettyer the 
fioW far kcepih|p them away.” 

^ Well, that is wh# I say,” cried Reginald, eagerly : 
** if mo&er w<mid mm let me go this once, 1 would not 
aiih to go j 


Alas ! the specious argument worked upon the too 
yielding parent ; the permission to go thjjt once was given, 
and what was the consequence ? The romantic, imagin- 
ative, excitable mind of the youth was so charmed, so 
riveted with the attraction of the stage, that his whole soul 
was engrossed with the tempting scene. His first ac- 
quaintance with the fascinations of theatrical representa- 
tions only mj\|^e him long to return again and again ; and 
finding his mother firmly resisted liis wishes, he took 
opportunities of going unknown to her;. he became eu* 
amoured of the exciting scenes tliere enacted, and his mind 
could no longer settle down to his studies or enter into the 
sober realities of life. As he grew up .he became a gay, 
dissipated young man; his time was spent at the theatre 
and the opera j he no longer enjoyed returning to the bosom 
of that happy family, where brothers and sisters were in 
the sunshine of domestic joy — where a mother's tender 
look of love still seemed to woo him to leave the paths 
«f dissipation and vice, and once more gladden her lieart 
by returning to that i^viohr whom he had forsaken, to 
that home which he had rendered desolate. No ; the 
fatal plunge had been made, the fatal die had been 
cast; he had chosen the world, with iu sinful allure- 
njpnts and pleasures; and the poor sorrow-stviokeu 
parent was left to mourn in secret over the moment 
when she had been persuaded to yield to the pressing 
solicitation to let him go “ but this once** to the theatre. 


‘ ONLY ONE BRICK ON ANOTHER. 

Edwin waa one day looking at a large building which 
they were putting^up, just opposite to his father 's house. 
He watched the wr^rkmen* from day to day, as they 
carried up the bricks and mortar, and then placed them 
in their proper order. 

His fiither said to him, “ Edwin, you seemed to be 
very much taken up with the bricklayers, pray what 
may you ^ thinking ibout ? Have you any iioiion of 
learning the trade ?** 

“ No,” said Edw’iur smiling, “ but I was just thinking 
what a little thing a brick is, and yet that great house is 
built by laying one brick on another.” 

** Very tnie, my boy. Never forget it. Just so is it 
in all great works. All your learning is only one little 
le^on added to another. If a man could walk all round 
the world, it would be by putting one foot before the 
other. Your whole life will be made up of one little ^ 
moment after another. Drop added to drop i^kes the 
ocean. , 

Learn from this not to despise little things. Learn 
also not to be discouraged by great labours. The greatest 
labour becomes easy, if divided into parts. You could 
not jump over a mountain, but step by step takes you 
to the other side. Do not fear, therefore, to attempt 
great things. Always remember that the whole of that 
great building is only one brick upon another.*' 


Chabi.es Lamb and his Mother.—** What would I 
give/' said this talented v^riter, “ to call my mother back 
to earth fbr ohe day, to ask her pardon for all those acts 
by which 1 ga^e her gentle spirit pain.” Remember 
this,, children, and be kir^ to your mothers. 
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GLIMPSES OF THE PILGEIM EATHEB3- 

J?ART IT. 

EARLY TRIALS. 

There were men with hoary hair 
Amid that pilgrim band ; 

Why had they come to wither there 
Away from their childhood's land ? , , . 

There was woman's fearless eye, 

Lit by her dt'ep loved truth ; 

There was manhood's brow serenely high, 

And the fiery lieart of >%uth. 

What sought they thus afar ? 

The first glimpse of tlie green land of America 
cheered the sinking licarts of the pilgrims. The 
w^Tviiig wouds, which belted even the ocean’s 
brink, caused them to rejoice together, and 
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praise God for his mercies. What a sight it 
must have been for man (we feel assiirea that 
angels rejoiced) when the poor exiles’ first act on 
reaching the shore was to kneel down and thank 
Gk)d for his mercies. But they were not yet 
arrived at their journey’s end. It wa^ in# the 
south, even at the month of the Hudson ^iver, 
that they had resolved to settle ; . and, whether by 
accident or treachery, the capt&i fnl^rated their 
intention in the first instance, and set , 

on shtre on a fisir less civilized and inviting apolt. 
After again putting out to sea, the ship wais so 
entangled amidst rfioals and breakers raat thW' 
were compelled, on the second day, to put badk 

Prick Oks Pkkkt 
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to Cape Cod ; and impatient of delay, it being 
by this time the middle of November, the ca;p- 
tain declared his intention of returning, so that 
the emigrants had no alternative but to remain 
at the Cape. 

There was little bright or hopeful in the 
prospect. The old world had cast them forth ; 
the new world, in its Winter’s dress, smiled no 
loving welcome. Thickets and dense woods 
frowned upon them. No friends were there: 
no homes, however homely ; no hearth, however 
rude. None, did wo say ? Ah ! had they thought 
thus, they would have fainted. God was there ! 
and his love and his favour can make sunshine 
even in winter, and homes amongst the leailess 
forest trees. And, accordingly, with^ hearts 
raised to him, they stepped reverently ashore, 
again remembering his own words : He that 
loveth father, or mother, or friends more than 
me, is noteworthy of me.” Before leaving the 
vessel finally, however, they judiciously ap- 
pointed a governt)r, and tound themselves to 
submission and obedience to just and equal laws, 
signing their names, and swearing allegiance*^ to 
king James of England* 

Soon the Mayflower Was to set sail and to Icavt^ 
the pilgrims on the stmndv On the one side was 
the great Atlantic, on the other the unknown 
wilderness ; but above, and around, and in their 
hearts, love to God and one another. Elements 
of paradise these ! 

The calculations and plans of man are often- 
times, in mercy and wisdom, frustrated by the 
great Deviser of all things. Had the weak 
and suffering handful of exiles been permitted 
.to carry out their original design of settling 
near the Hudson, they would, in all probability, 
defenceless as they ^vere, have fallen by the 
hands of the Bed Indian trifces who populated 
the vast savannahs of the river. But from<’this 
danger they were rescued on the bleak coast of 
•New . England. • The first of the natives witli 
whom the pilgrims held any intelligible inter- 
course was SamosSt, an Indian, of the AVampa- 
noags/ who had picked up a few English w’ords 
from the fishermen w^ho came to that shore for 
cod ; and from him they learned that the land 
was indeed desolate, a great pestilence having 
nearly depopulated the .district, and that free 
..scope was open to the projects of the white 
men. It now only remained to take possession. 
J^ploriag parties, following the Indian trail, 
traced the wild woods, and one of their jour- 
nalists at length notes: “After a long and 
devious ramble, about ten o’clock wc came into 
a deepe valley full of brush, wood gailc, and long 
grasse, through which we found little pa^hs or 
tracks, and there we saw a deere and found 
springs of fresh water, of which we were heartily 
glad^ and sat us downe and drunke our first 


New England water as heartily as ever we 
dJunke drinke in all our lives.” 

On one of these occasions the new settlers 
found a little path leading to heaps of sand, into 
which they dug, and found but the decaying 
how and arrows of an Indian warrior, one of the 
last of his race ; and they digged in various 
others to find, alas ! nothing else but graves. 

The first of December dawned. Many a one 
in that hand remembered the yule logs of the 
old world, and as yet they were only among 
graves ; no home, no shdter, was provided 
against the chilling blast of an American winter. 
One treasure, however, they found in one of these 
Indian sepulchres, even “ a little old basket, full 
of faire Indian com,” which w\as, they said, a 
goodly sight; a treasure, indeed, of greater 
worth than a mine of gold dust in their posi- 
tion. 

The poor shallop which was left them had 
been so injured by her voyage beWt'en the decks 
of the vesselj that she had to be repaired, and 
when this w^as accomplished, Carver, Bradford, 
Winslow, and Standish set out to explore the 
shores of the New World, and fix on the spot 
of their final settlement. 

But the season was far advanced. Bude 
'‘gusts of wind dashed the spray about the 
voyagers ; wkilst those on shore, one morning 
during their absence, were greeted on awaking 
by the wild war-whoop of the Indians, and a 
flight of arrows at the same moment gave 
notice of an attack. A wandering tribe, cherish- 
ing bitter hatred to the English, had stolen upon 
them; but they^ Stood* to arms, and no harm en- 
sued. In the meantime, the exploring party 
w^ere drii^en on a small island late one Saturday, 
and keing the last day of the Aveek, tlicy dried 
their stuff fired tlieir piecer, returned thanks for 
deliverance, and resolved here to keep the first 
Christian sabblitii. 

Time was pressing ; it was the 9th of Decem- 
ber ; the cold was piercing, and tliey w ere yet 
homeless ; but, all honour to the religio]! of tlie 
oiiAiipresent God, tliey knew that Ho w'hom they 
served could hear the hymn of praise and tlic 
A^ice of prayer among the pines of the forest, as 
well as in the aisle of the, cathedral ; and thus 
they kept the sabbath. 

Beader ! is there no voice from those pinc- 
W'oods to you and to me ? If the poor houseless 
wanderers could find time, and place, and oppor- 
tunity to keep holy the sabbath-day, what shall 
be thought by Him who accoj^ted their sacrifice, 
of our apathy, whe«i, may be, within sound of 
the sabbath bells, we deem it impossible to 
Avalk to God’s bouse, and to ofier up to him 
the tribut6 of thanksgiving which is his due P 

On Monday they sounded the harbour, and, 
after being satisfied with its safety, and finding 
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corn-fields and little running brooks, theijr re- 
turned to the expectant people they had left 
behind, and gladdened then* anxious hearts by 
their re-appearancc. * 

The day on which the pilgrim fathers landed 
at Plymouth is yet marked by religious services 
in New England, and is ‘called by the simple 
appellation of “ Eorefathers^ day.’^ Plymouth 
was the name given to the new settlement by 
the exiled Englishmen. 


LAST DATS OE EEV. DR. PATSON. 

The Rev. Edward Pay son, n.n., was *the son of 
an estimable minister in Rindge, and, for the 
last twenty years of his life, pastor of a church 
in Portland, Maine, North America, where he 
died, October 22, 1827, aged 44. A memoir of 
him is published by the Religious Tract Society. 

During much of tlie last year of his life, he 
suffered the most severe bodily anguish. His 
right arm and left side lost all power of motion, 
and the flesh became ftisonsible to external 
applications, while internally he experienced a 
sensation of burning which he compared to a 
stream of liquid fire poured through his bonei^; 
yet, on the 19th of September, 1827, he dictated 
the following letter to his sister; — 

“My DEAii SISTER — Were I to adopt the 
figurative language of Runyan, I might date 
this loiter from tlio land of Beulah, of which I 
have been for ^omc weeks a happy inhabitant. 
The celestial city is full in my view. Its glories 
beam upon me, its breifzes fiyi mo, its odours 
are wafted to me, its sounds strike upon my 
ears, and its s]^irit is breathed into my heart. 
Nothing separnifs mo from it but the fiver of 
loath, Avhich now appears but as an insijgiiificant 
rill that may be crossed at a single . step, when- 
ever God shall give permissfbn. The Sun of 
righteousness has been gradually drawing nearer 
and nearer, appearing larger and brighter as he 
a])proached, and now be fills the whole hemi- 
sphere ; pouring forth a flood of glory, in which 
1 seem to float like an insect in the beams of 
the sun ; exulting, yet almost trembling, while 
I gaze on this excessive brightness, and wonder- 
ing, with unutterable wonder, why God should 
deign thus to shine upon a sinfVil worm. A 
single heart and a single tongue seem altogether 
inadequate to my wants. I want a whole heart 
for every separate emotion, and a whole tongue 
to express that emotion. 

“ But why do I speak thus of myself and my 
feelings ? why not speak only of our God and 
Redeemer ? It is because I know not what to 
say. When I would speak of them* my words 
are all swallowed up. I can only tell you what 
effects their presence produces, and even of these 
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I can tell you but very little. P,,iny sister, my 
sister ! could you but kt^w* Vh^t awaits the 
Christian could y,ou only kno^'^ much as I 
know, you could not refrain from rejoicing, and 
even leaping for joy. Labours, trials, troubles 
would be nothing : you would, rejoice in afflic- 
tions, and glory in tribulations ; and, like Paul 
and Silas, sing God’s praises in the darkest 
night, and in the deepest dungeon. You have 
known a little of my trials and conflicts, and 
know that they have been neither few nor small ; 
and I ‘hope this glorious termination of them 
will serve to strengthen your faith and elevate 
your hope. 

“'And now, my dear, dear sister, farewell. 
Hold on your Christian course but a few days 
longer, and you will meet, in heaven, 

“ Tour happy and affectionate brother, 
“Edward Patson^.” 

September 21, lie exclaimed, “ Oh, . what a 
blessed thing it is to lose one’s wiU ! Since I 
have lost my willj I have found happiness, 
'^ere can be no such thing as disappointment 
to me, for I have .no desires butr that God’s will 
may be accomplished, 

“ It sounds so flat, when people tell me that 
it is just for God to afflict me, as if justice did 
not require infinitely more.” 

He was asked, Do you feel yourself recon- 
ciled?” — “Oh! that is too cold. I rejoice, I 
triumph ! and this happiness will endure as 
long as God himself, for it consists in admiring 
atid adoring him. ' ^ 

“ I can find no words to express my happiness. 

I seein to be gwimming in a river of pleasure, 
which is carrying me on to the great fountain.” 

Sabbath . morning. Sept. 23, said: ^‘Last 
night I had a fi*ll, clear view bf death, the 
king of terrors ; how he comes and crowds the 
podr sinner to the very verge of the precipice of 
destruction, and then pushes , him down head- 
long ! But I felt that 1 had nothing to do with 
this ; and I loved to sit like an- infant at the 
feet of Christ, who saved me from this fate. I 
felt that death was disarmed of all its ferrors ; 
all he could do would be to touch me, and let 
my soul loos© to go to my Saviour. 

“I am more and more convinced that the 
happiness of heaven is a benevolent happiness. 
In' proportion as my joy has increased, I have 
been filled with intense love to all creatures. I 
long to measure out a full cup of hapjnnedfe to 
bveiybody, but Christ wisely keeps that pfero- 
gativfe in his own hands.” 

Rearing that his strength would not allow 
him tj converse individuafly with all i the mem** 
hers of his congregation, he directed invitiatiouia 
to be given to theiA from the pulpit, tp 
him in classes. To the heads of fampie^ 'kb 
spoke thus: — ' ^ 

2 B 2 
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' It has often been remarked that people who 
have been into the other world, cannot come 
■ back to tell us what they have seen ; but i am 
so near the eternal world, that I can see almost 
as clearly as if I were there ; and I see enough 
to satisiy myself, at least, of the truth of the 
doctrines which I have preached. I do not 
know that I should feel at all surer, had I been 
really there. 

It is always interesting to see others in a 
situation in which we know that w- e must shortly 
be placed ourselves ; and we all know .that w^e 
must (lie. And how melanclioly is it to see a 
oor creature, when, after an alternation of 
opes and fears, he finds that his disease is 
mortal, and death conies to tear him away from 
everything he loves, and drives him to the very 
verge of the precipice of destruction, and then 
thrusts him down headlong; there he is, cast 
into an unknown world ; no friend, no Saviour 
to receive him. Oh, how diiferent is this from 
the state of a man who is prepared to die ! He 
is not obliged to move reluctantly along; but 
the other world comes like a great magnet, ' to 
draw him away from this ; and die know^s that 
he is going to enjoy (and not only knows, but 
begins to taste it) perfect happiness ;• for ever 
and ever ; for ever and ever ! 

“ And now God is in this room ; I see him, 
(by faith,) and oh, how' unspeakably lovely and 
glorious does be appear, worthy of ten thousand 
’thousand hearts, if wo had them ! He is here, 
and hears me pleading with the creatures that 
he has made, whom he preserves and loads with 
blessings, to love him. ' And oh, liow^ terrible 
does it appear to me, to sin ag&inst this God ! 
to set up our wills in opposition his ! and 
when we awake in the morning, instead of 
thinking, ‘ What shall I do *to please my God 
to-day to inquire, ‘What shall I do to j)icase 
myself to-day ” 

After a short pause he continued : “It makes 
my blood run cold to think how' inexpressibly 
miserable I should now bo wdtbout religion. 
To lie here, and see myself tottering on the 
verge of destruction ! Oh, I should be dis- 
tracted ! And when I see my fellow-creatures 
liable every moment to be reduced to this situa- 
tion, I am in an agbny for them, that they may 
escape their danger before it be- too late.” 

As the young men of his congregation 
x^semUed in his chamber, he thus addressed 
them:— 

“ Mf TOpKa FRiEis-DS, — You will all one day 
be obliged to embark on the same voyage on 
which I am just embarking; and as it has been 
my especial employment, during my past^ life, to 
recommend to you a piloir to guide you through 
this voyage, I v^thed to tell you what a precious 
pilot he is, that yob. may bo induced to choose 


him for yours. I felt desirous that you might 
see that the religion I have preached can support 
me iu death. You know that I have many ties 
whicli bind me to earth ; a family to whom I am 
strongly attached, and a people whom I love 
almost as well : but the other world acts like a 
much stronger magnet, and draws my heart 
away from this. Death comes every night and 
stands by my bed-side in the form of terrible 
couvulsious, every one of which threatens to 
separate the soul from the body. These con- 
tinue to grow worse and worse, until every 
bone is almost dislocated with pain, leaving me 
with the certainty that I shall have it ml to 
endure a^ain the next night. Yet, while my 
body is thus tortured, the soul is perfectly, 
pertectly happy and peaceful, more happy than 
I can possibly express to you. I lie here and 
feel these convulsions extending higher ^nd 
higher ; but my soul is filled with joy unspeak- 
able. I seem to swim in a flood of glory which 
God pours down upon me. And I know, I 
know, that my happiness is but begun ; I cannot 
doubt that it will last for ever. And now is 
this all a delusion ? Is it a delusion that can 
fill the soul to overflowing with joy in such 
circumstances ? If so, it is surely a delusion 
'better than any reality. But no : it is not a 
delusion; I feel that it is not. I do not 
merely know that I shall enjoy all this ; I enjoy 
it now. 

“My young friends, w'cre I master of the 
whole world, what could it do b^r me like this ? 
Were all its wealth at my feet, and all its inha- 
bitants striving, to m?^ke me happy, what could 
they do for me ? Nothing ! nothing! Now all 
this happiness I trace back to tlic religion which 
I haiie preaclied, and to the time when that 
great change took place in my heart winch I 
have, often told you is necessary to salvation ; 
and I now t(>il<you again, tluit without tliis 
change, you cannot, no, you cannot see the 
kingdom of God. 

“ And now, sta-nding as I do on the ridge 
winch separates the two worlds ; feeling what 
intense happiness or misery the soul is capable 
^f sustaining ; judging of your capacities by my 
own, and believing that tliose capacities will be 
filled to the very brim with joy or wretchedness 
for ever ; can it be wondered at, that my heart 
yearns over you, my children, that you may 
choose life and not death ? Is it to be wondered 
at, that' I long to present every one of you with 
a full cup of happiness, and see you drink it ; 
and that 1 long to have you make the same 
choice which I made, and from which springs all 
my happiness ? ” 

To Mrfe. Payson, who, while ministering to 
him, had observed, “ Your head feels hot, and 
seems to be distended,” he replied, It seems as 
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if the soul disdained such a narrow prison, and 
was determined to break through with an angel’s 
energy, and I trust with no small portion of an 
angel’s feeling, until it mounts on high.” 

Again : ‘‘ It seems as if my soul had found 
a pair of new wings, and was so eager to try 
them, that, in her fluttering, she would rend the 
fine net-work of the body to pieces.” 

On sabbath, October 21, liis last agony com- 
menced. This* holy man, who had habitually 
said of his racking pains, “ These are God’s 
arrows, but they are all sharpened with love ” — 
and wdio, in the extremity ol suflering, had been 
accustomed to repeat, as a favourite expression, 
I will bless the Lord at all times ” — had yet the 
dying strife ” to encounter. 

Even now, he greeted those who approached 
his bedside with a sweet smile. Once he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Peace ! peace ! Victory ! victory !” 
He looked on his wife and children, and said, 
almost in the w^ords of dying Joseph to his 
brethren, words which he had before spoken of 
as haying a peculiar sweetness, and which ho 
now' Avished to recall to her mind, I am gc\ing, 
but God Avill surely be Avith you.” A little 
before he died, iii reply to an inquiry from Mrs. 
Pfiyson, he was enabled, Avith extreiuc difficulty, 
to articulate the words, “Faith and patient^ 
hold out.” 

His ruling passion w-as strong in death. Dr. 
Pay son directed a label to be attached to his 
breast, on Avhich should be AATitteu — “ B/cmem- 
ber the w'ords ^luch I spake unto you Avhile I 
Avas yet present Ayith you that they^might be 
read by all who came to®look at his corpse, and 
by which he, being dead, still spake.* 


' THE MONASTERY OF. EINSIEDELN. 

SwiTZEBLAi^n, Avhich comprehends scenes of 
such exquisite beauty and stufjDendous sublimity 
as to attract thousands annually to its cantons, 
not only presents external aspects adapted to- 
lift the intelligent and loAung heart of the 
Christian traveller to the Great, l^ither* of 
w^onders himself, but ofters in its social and 
religious character many points w'orthy ^of 
special attention. 1^ may correct some imperfect 
notions formed by the reader of the relation of 
Roman Catholics to the whole Swiss population, 
to be told that out of the 2,400,000 inhabitants 
which constitute that nation, nearly a million 
are Romanists., Contrary to the dogma of 
Catherine . of Medicis, who said that level 
countries were always Catholic, and hilly ones 
as invariably Protestant, Romanism in Swit- 
zerland nestles in the most mountainous dis- 
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* This impressive and most useful narrative has been 
prep?ired in a iseparate form for circulation. 


tricts, and it is only when the t|riveller descends 
from the magnificent elevations into the plains 
below, where manufactures and the arts of life 
more extensively prevail, that he recognises the 
traces of the Reformation. 

During a stay of some days, last year, in the 
neighbourhood of Zurich, the writer and a friend 
resolved to visit Einsiedeln, one of the Roman 
Catholic stations on the mountainous side of the 
lake. One Sunday had been spent in the city 
of Zurich in a state of qui. t peace, which, 
however, had derived little aliment of a devo- 
tional kind from any external circumstances. 

I had found my way at an early hour into cne 
of the Protestant churches, where a numerous 
congregation was assemble^. The order and 
decorum of the worshippel^s were striking ; the 
•singing w^as unusually good ; but there was 
little ill the service which bespoke a lieart- 
religion ; a dull and unedifying formality seemed 
to haA'^e frozen the minds of the considerable# 
congregation into prescribed pattern, without 
life or impulse. We had cxpocte'& that this 
cm'ly service v/ould be succeeded, as in England, 
by others at a later hour ; but except a peculiarly 
dead and ill-attended afternoon Avorship, Ave had 
been un«Ble to discover an open house of God. 
This, hoAvever, I believe, arose rather from 
misdirection than from the non-existence of an 
evangelical assembly. But it was eminently 
painful that in a *city where the Protestant 
refugees of the reign of the bloody Mary had 
gathered during their seasons of persecution, 
where the first English version of the Bible (that 
of Coverdale) had been produced, and which had 
been second only to Frankfort as the asylum of 
piety, so little remained w^orthy of the past; 
and that in a district which had been a kind of 
garrison-town of* the reformation, the uniform 
alone remained of the AA'arriors wffio had “ fought 
for truth against a w^orld in arms.” When 'Vjp 
thought of the bold and vigorous preaching of 
Zuinglius, within the Norman walls of the 
cathedral, it w’^a* sad to recall tlio Startling 
though instructive contrast between the lusty 
spiritual “ life ” of the past and the ominous and 
death-like quiet Aivffiicli lias succeeded. We 
could not forbear to think of words spoken in 
another connection, but mournfully applicable to 
the present scene — “ They are gone, and haA^e 
left noliiing in the world to resemble them.” 
Historical memories have their pains w oil as 
their pleasures. Next to the image the 
backslider himself, no gloomier picture can be 
presented than the altar from which the fragrant' 
incense of dcA^otion once ^lenteouslj ascended, 
but Vhich is now ruined, overgrown, and 
desolate. • 

It was upon a delicious morning, succeeding 
to this ppsiifisfactory sabbath, that the writer, 
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with a companion, set oiF to visit the celebrated 
monastery of Einsiedeln, which lies in the canton 
isi Schwitz. Nothing could be more enchant-^ 
ialg than the waters of the beautiful lake we had 
now to cross; their hue translucent emerald, 
the very emblem of profundity and sincerity, 
surrounded on all hands by considerable emi- 
nences, rising gradually from the water’s brink, 
garnished below with foliage, and presenting 
above a succession of green vineyards, which at 
this season of the year appeared as if they had 
been raked or combed over into the most regular 
patterns. These were relieved by white houses 
continually dotting the shore, and ornamented 
by bright green jalousies; and some of these 
buildings, if very near to the edge of the water, 
threw a bright reflection nearly half across the 
lake. The ruffles of a few transient zephyrs^ 
formed occasional lines of ripple which deli- 
ciously varied the calm sleeping waters, whilst 
the snow-clad tops of giant mountains in the 
"^distance appeared like winter frowning over tlie 
head of spring. EverywherS as we passed were 
symptoms of industry and cultivation ; and tlje 
practised eye could infallibly mark that these 
scenes were inhabited by Protestants, and that 
Protestantism, even in its most declining forms, 
is the parent of order, civilization, and plenty. 
.‘Well may we thank God that the reform- 
ation, which, however incomplete, has alone 
made Switzerland what it now is, has throw n 
the light of gospel glory over our own shores ; 
and we may thank God still more, if, as yet, 
that reformation has not become overgrown 
by a nominal religion, exhausting its . sap, and 
destroying its fruitfulness. May that day never 
come ; and that it may not come, lot each, 
whose heart God has touched, be solicitous to 
maintain the sublime doctrine of atonement as 
the ground of our hope, and to cultivate the 
heaven-born purity and power of a religion 
wtich holds the influences of the Holy Spiiit as 
of priceless value. 

We passed by Horgen, a Jieautiful village, 
the vane of whose red spire shone like a meteor 
as it reflected heaven’s light upon it, and con- 
stituted an apt emblem of those who, living 
above this dim and murky world, catch the 
glories of a brighter radiance from -on high ; and 
moving along by wooded promontories stretch- 
ing themselves out into the lake, we landed at 
length at liichterswyl, and were instantlf struck 
by the appearance of this, the first Swiss Catho- 
lic cffliton we had seen. The unpainted chalets, 
dingy with age and dirt, the broken windows, 
the manifest poverty of the inhabitants, and the 
general air or desolation and disorder pervading 
the whole of this little town (which may lie 
regarded as the fresh- water port of the abbey 
of Einsiedela) reminded us of Ireland, and pre- 


sented a strange and painful contrast to the 
well-ordered scenes on w Inch our eyes had so 
recently rested. But after we had passed 
through the village, and risen above these memo- 
rials of decay, the whole scene was. magnificent ; 
and it w^as especially so, when, as reached 
the top of a very steep hill, the whole expanse of 
wood and water, of hill and dale, opened itself 
before us. Erom this eminence we looked down 
upon a marvellous profusion of l^eauties. Near 
to us were fruit trees, laden with the promise of 
their coming harv^cst ; a little beyond were vine- 
clad eminences, stretching in every variety of 
graceful undulations. On a bold headland in 
the foregre^und w as a mulberry-coloured church, 
on w hich we looked almost vertically dowm, and 
which constituted a remarkable and peculiar 
feature of the scene ; and beyond w^as a lovely 
bay of the lake, studded with little islands, the 
w ater variegated by patches of transparent green, 
w hilst in the distance w'as the prolonged bridge 
of Bappersw'yl, once the largest in Europe ; and 
beyond all, tli(^ gigantic peaks of the Glams ! 
JMarvellous ! sublime ! It w’as a sun portrait of 
the Gj'cat Being hiinsidf w ho had produced it ! 

“ And oil ! ye everlasting hills, 

Ihiildings of God not made with hands ; 

Whose word performs whate’er he wills, 

Whose >vord, thongh ye shall ])erish, stands. 

Can there be eyes that look on you 
Till tears of rapture make them dim, 

IN or ill his works the Maker view, 

Then love his works in him V ” 

Montgomeuy. 

We need not stop to describe inch by inch the 
w'ay whiclt led us to tl\p monastery wo sought. 
In ])assing along e encountered scvtTal pilgrims 
on tlieir road to or from the celebrated place of 
devotion — many of them hare-legged — liiost of 
them carrying the iparks of extreme destitution 
and poverty — and all of them w ell armed with 
capacious umhivd^is of flaming colours, whiclj 
are a part of the stock in trade of the peasantry 
of these mountainous vicinities. Many of iliese 
poor -persons come from almost incredible dis- 
tances, sometimes to perform acts of penance — , 
sometimes to seek for special grace — sometiqaes 
to derive benefit from the miraculous pow ers for 
wdfich the shrine of Einsiedeln is so hoastingly 
reputed. How many sinners, w^ho feel them- 
selves far from salvation, journey hither to get 
near to the kingdom of heaven ! Vain hope 1 
that a pilgrimage will save a soul ! The disease 
is within — in the powers of the mind perverted, 
abused, disordered, turned away from the God 
whose divine image opglit to have a liome there ; 
and how mistaken and pernicious is the belief 
that bleeding feet, an exhausted body, the 
legends of miracle, or any external appliances 
whatever, can restore to the longing soul the 
peace of God which has departed from it ! It is 
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as “ when a hungry man dreametb, and behold 
he catcth, and awafceth and his soul hath appe- 
tite !” The remedy is nearer to theln — is nearer 
to us all 1 “ I wound and 1 heal ; I kill and 1 
make alive.” ‘‘ My people knew not that I 
healed them.” Yet on these deluded creatures 
go, insensible to the charms of the external 
scenery, and alas ! equally insensible to the only 
true remedy for broken hearts ; and as they go, 
mutter aves and paternosters which cannot charm 
nor heal them of their disease. 

At length, after having threaded a mountain 
pass, along which a furious river w^as rushing 
with impetuous force in a gorge below the road — 
and after having changed our vehicles and 
abandoned beautifid sunshine for storms and 
torrents of rain — we reached an eminence from 
which wo discerned the monastery we sought 
in the wide valley below^ The history of the 
place is a singular but instructive illustration of 
gross superstition, and full of a melancholy 
interest to a Christian mind, but serving by 
contrast to elidcar to him the simplicity and 
spirituality of lus Bible il^lth. 

Einsied'cln is onc^ of the largest moniistic 
establishments in {Switzerland. The building is 
modern, having been erected in 1719, hut it is 
only a renovation of many# preceding onefc;. 
The following is the tradition it commemorates. 

In tlic dark ages, wlioii the spirituality of the 
religion of Him who came to give light to the 
M^orld Avas hidden from view by ignorance and 
superstition, a hermit, who bore about with him, 
as an ob ject of •his adoration, a black image of 
the A^irgin Mary, took up his residence on the 
spot on whicli the monastery «now' stands, and 
wjis murdered there by robbers. In commemora- 
tion of his deatli in “the odour of sanctity^” a 
(diurcli was subsequently erected, and *on its 
completion the bishop of Coifstance was:TiSent lor 
to consecrate it for religious pi^posos. When 
this ecclesiastic had arrived at Einsiedeln, and 
was preparing to execute his commission, a 
]nost extraordinary vision, we are toldj appeared 
to him. The following account is so painfully 
absurd, that we should hesitate to derive* the 
nafirativc from any other sources than those 
authorized by the Homan Catholics thcmsel^^s. 
We quote now from»a,pamplilet bought last year 
upon the spot, entitled, “ Ancien Cantique sur 
la dedicace do la Bainte Chapclle do notre Dame 
des Ermites, consacree,” etc. etc. “An aiicicnt 
poem on the dedication of the holy chapel of 
our Lady of Hermits, whkli was consecrated visibly 
by our Lord Jesus Christ in honour of his most holy 
^iother^ the 14th ISept., 948.” The priucipai 
legend is thus recognised as a veritable fact. 

The pamphlet — quoting the poem— represents 
that St. Conrad, when preparing to consecrate 
the church, was engaged in devotional exercises, 


and beheld in a vision “ Jesus hunself descend- 
ing from tho skies, accompanied by angels and 
archangels and also by all his saihts.” Jt then 
relates how the Saviour, “ clothed with a most 
costly alb and amict, sang the mass before the 
altar, the whole court of heaven being .present 
— and how he w^as accompanied by the four 
evangelists, each holding a mitre in his hands — 
whilst the archangel Michael, St. Peter, St, Ste- 
phen, St. Lawrence, St. Gregory, St. Augustine, 
and St. Ambrose assisted at the ceremonial ; and 
beneath the altar was the Virgin Mary herself, 
before whom, says the narrative, the Agnus Dei 
was chanted, Christ being himself present. When 
the service was ended, the celestial host left 
behind them an image of the Virgin for the 
adoration of the faithful. On the following mom- . 
ijig, when all was set in order for the commence- 
ment of the service, and when the prayers were 
about to begin, St. Conrad interrupted the pre- 
parations by declaring what he had witnessed 
during the night, and asserting that they needed 
not to proceed, fof that the consecration had 
a^'eady^ taken place*, and that farther devotions 
were useless, seeing the service had been per- 
formed by our Lord and the heavenly host. 
Such is ^ho fable devoutly believed by the 
numerous pilgrims to the shrine, and approved 
by Pius VIII., who, authenticating the miracle, 
promised a plenary indulgence to all who should 
ofier prayers on the epot. Is it any uncharitahle- 
ness, after reading this, to accuse liomanism of 
foully dishonouring the truth of God ? 

[To be continued.] 


GIVE HIM A BOOK. 

We are told that whilst a college tutor, Mir, 
Wesley numbered among his pupils, along with 
George Whitelield, James Hervey. To his kind 
ana intelligent teacher ho owed superior scholar- 
ship, and, along witli a knowledge of Hebrew, a 
taste for natural science ; but at Oxford he did 
not learn tlieology. Pure jn his conduct, and 
correct in his clerical deportment, his piety was 
cold and formal, and lacked a quickening spirit. 
Talking to a ploughman who attended Dr. 
Doddridge, he asked, “ What do you think is 
the hardest thing in religion?” “ Sir,” said tfie 
ploughman, “ I am a poor man, and you are a 
minister ; will yoif allow mo to return the 
question?” “ WeU,” said Hervey, “I think 
the hardest thing is to deny siyiful seffj" and 
enlarged at some length on the difficulties of 
self-mortification. At last the ploughman 
interposed : “ But, Mr. Hervey, you have for- 
gottegi the most difficult part of self-denial, the 
denial of righteous Thougli conscious of 

some defect in his own religion, the younff 
clergyman looked with disdain at the old foo^ 
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and wondered what ho meant. Soon afterwards, 
however, a little book on ‘‘ Submission to the 
righteousness of G-od” was given to him, and it 
put meaning into the plougluaan’s words ; and 
Mr. Her\"ey wondered how he could have read 
the Bible so often and overlooked its revelation 
of righteousness. When he saw it, he rejoictul 
with exceeding joy. It solved every problem, 
and -filled every A’'oid. It lit up the Bible, and 
it kindled Christianity. It gave emancipation 
to his spirit, and motion to Iiis ministry ; and 
whilst it filled his own soul with hap]>iiiess, it 
made him eager to tonsmit the benefit. But 
his frame was feeble. It was all that he could 
do to get through one sermon every sabbath in 
his little church of Weston-Favell ; and the 
more his spirit glowed within, the more shadowy 
grew his tall and wasted form. He could not, 
like his old tutor and college friend, itinerate ; 
and so he was constrained to write. In Indian 
phrase, lie pressed his soul on paper. AVith a 
pen dipped in the rainbow, pnd with aspirations 
alter a celestial vocabulary, he proceeded to 
descant on the glories of his'^Bedeemer’s persdii, 
aiid the riches of his great salvation. He 

S iblished his “Meditations,” and then the 
ialogues between “ Theron and Aspalsio and 
then ho grew too weak even for this fire-side 
work. Still the spirit burned, and the body 
sank. “You have only a few minutes to live,” 
said the doctor, “ spare yourself.” “ No, doctor, 
no ; you tell me that I have but a few minutes — 
oh, let me spend them, in adoring our great 
Bcdeemer.” And then lie began to expatiate 
on the “ all bliss ” which God has given to those 
to whom he has given Christ, till, with the 
words “precious salvation,” utterance ceased. 
He leaned his head against the side of the easy 
chair, and shut bis eyes, a?}d died, on the 
Christmas afternoon. Taught by the poor, and 
then their teacher, he wished his body to be 
covered with the pauper’s pall ; and it lies 
beneath the communion table of his beloved 
sanctuary, till, he srnd his parishioners rise to 
meet again. So much was done by the grace of 
God on a single gift-book. 

“It requires nothing more than one such case 
as this,” says a writer in the Christian Spectator, 
“to sustain the recommendation ‘Give him a 
book,^ in reference to any gbject of interest ;” 
but assuredly a most powerful motive is pre- 
sented by these facts — and they are only a few 
jtrom^ a multitude — ^for the distribution of books 
throughout the country and the world at large. 
The golden ears that fall first into the bosom of 
the reaper^ aw a sample of the rich and precious 
jfroduce which awaits the thrusting of the fickle 
into the harvest of the earth. 

In* the gift, however, there should bo a duo 
regard to the qiwlity of the book* At least it 


should have a scriptural basis, and “ a decidedly 
Christian tone;” and well will it be if it tells, 
in a touching and impressive manner, of man’s 
ruin by sin, and the ‘grace and glory of the 
Almighty l^deemer. Books are numerous, 
more so than at any previous time ; but only 
those which teem with these truths will be the 
means of leading those who are “ straying like 
lost sheep” to “the Shepherd .and Bishop of 
souls.” With them the Spirit ef God works — 
the Spirit of holiness, and truth, and love ! 


THE BEE. 

Tiip field and forest are at rest. 

The soleinii woods are still, 

And wearied nature sinks opprest, 

Upon tlie glowing hill ; 

The hee is only at his work, 

Where flowers with fragrant nectar lurk. 

He hums, the while, in sniiy tone, 

That other insects play, 

While he is left to toil alone, 

Beneath the scorching ray ;-»• 

More angry still his niurinur grows, 

While all, besides, himself, repose. 

How early is his work begun ! 

Among the first-born flowers; 

How late before his labimr^s done, 

At cvcnijig's closing hours : 

From morning bright till twilight grey, 

He shames each idler on its way. 

Within the flow'rs inviting bell 
He finds a still retreat ; 

And rifles its ambrosial cell 
To find the nectar s>veet ; 

Then out again, with murmVing sound, 
Because no richer stores are found. 

Directed by an uiv^een power, 

He roves from mead to mead, 

.But never mixes flower with flower, 

Nor injures wflicre he feeds ; 

♦ Then on his loaded thigl; juul w ings, 

The gatherM,dust and honey brings. 

The same wise instinct guides his way, 
Iiow'e\j^jr ^*ar he roam ; 

Though over moor and heath he stray, 

He never misses home ; 

But laden with his luscious spoil. 

There yields the fruits of all his toil. 

How pleasant in the forest dim 
His solitary hum ! 

It seems a low and grateful hymn. 

When other notes are done ; 

As though he would an ^anthem raise, 

To fill the pause in Nature’s praise ! 

A heav*uhf hive our entrance waits. 

With richer treasures stor’d ; 

Admitted through its golden gates. 

We lianquet on its hoard. 

O moment longed for! this at last 
Shall w^ell repay all labours past. 

A few more wafid'rings ere we rest, 

A few more leagues we roam. 

Ere we resign ourselves, opprest, 

To all the bliss of home ; 

O blessed day, when we shall cease 
From all our cares, and find release! 

Ellkn IloBEiiTa 
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THE PIJLPTT IN THE* 
FAMILY. 

GOD PUTTING HONOTJK ON 
rUAYEJl. 

\ There is a fact clearly revealed in God’s 
word, and one that affords miicli in- 
struction and encouragement, which per- 
haps lias not received the degree of at- 
tention that it deserves. It is that 
scmio of tha most glormts and gracious mani- 
festations ever made hy God to man' have stood con- 
nected with prayer. It is true tliat the first promise 
was made, and the first revelation of mercy un- 
folded to man, when our first parents sullenly liid 
tliemselves from th(*ir ofiended Maker, andAvhdh 
angels ventured not to intercede for such guilty 
rebels. It is true' that G^^d gave his dear Won 
to die, out of his own heart’s spontaneous love, 
and persevered in his gift, though suicidal man 
cried out, “ Away with liim ; not this man, but 
Barabbas.’ ’ It is true that to the nation who thii^ 
acted God first gave the gospel, and among them 
the Holy Spirit was revealed, and the dispensa- 
ti(.)U of the Spirit set up. It is true that, with 
regard to the calling of the Gentiles, ‘‘ God was 
fi)und of them that sought him not and it is 
still true, that*of his great lov(^ Avherewith he 
loveth sinners, while d<jad in sin, he quickens 
them, and that in every casif now wherein it 
can be said, “ Behold he pray('th,” it is as true 
now as in the case of Paul, that the Lord hath 
first spoken to that soul, ^ut wdiile allowing 
all this, rejoicing in it, and giving God ^he glory 
of his uninvited, immex’itcd^ grace, still it is 
equally true that there is a connection between 
prayer and blessing, between desire and mani- 
festation, between the lifting up of the soul to 
God and the stretching forth of the Almigl^ty’s 
arm. 

We appeal to fojcts. The history of the patri- 
archs affords some striking instances ; and if*h^c 
were to visit the ttnts, or stand by the altars 
which Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob reared, w-e 
should find that marvellous manifestations wore 
made in answer to prayer, and large blessings 
given to the cry of necessity. 

AVo begin with Moses. There was made to 
him at Sinai a most glorious discovery of God. 
We do not allude to that “terrible sighli” 
which made the people draw afar off, and caused 
Moses exceedingly to quake and t'l’csmblo. It 
was after the fiery law had been gn^en, though 
still while tlie glory of God beamed on the* 


I awful mount. It was something more 
I glorious than what God’s, own finger had 
written on the tables of stone, more excellent than 
all the typical institutions of Aaronical priest- 
hood, services, and sacrifices, although these were 
glorious and gracious. The revelation \ye refer 
to is found in that w'ondrous declaration in 
Exodus xxxiv. 19. Hark ! the voice of God is 
heard : be still and hushed into silence, for the 
Eternal passeth by and proclaims, “Jehovah, 
Jehovah! merciful and gracious, forgiving ini- 
quity, transgression, and sin.” Concerning 
this proclamation God says, “ I will make my 
goodness pass before you.” IJe calls this reve- 
lation “His voice” and “ Ilis glory.” Now 
mark, all this \vas clone in answer to prayer. 
Moses drcw^iear tef God on behalf of ofiending 
Israel, and preA ailed. God gave him all that 
he asked on their behalf ; and now Moses, em- 
boldened by success, encouraged by condescen- 
sion, enraptured by wLat he had seen of God’s 
grace, prefers a large request for himself : “ I 
beseecli thee show me thy glory.” In answer 
to tliis hold yet holy and humble request, God 
proclaimed his name and revealed his goodness. 
He sliowed Moses as much of himself as he 
could bear — as much ns it was for his glory to 
reveal; and from the same mount whence the 
fiery law went forth, with its thunder-tones of 
wratli, the still small \oico was heard proclaim- 
ing mercy. Tlio latter was the glory that ex- 
celleth. 

We pass over* many ages, and pass by many 
prqofs which might be cited, and we alight on 
another mountain, not like Sinai, standing in 
the midst of a sandy desert, but one whose base 
was washed by the blue ocean wave, and whose 
side in happiert days was ^lothed with living 
verdure. Now all is arid and parched, like a 
wilderness,, still we find ourselves among a vast 
and anxious multitude. The eyes of every indi- 
vidual are gazing toward heaven, and lo'l from 
its cloudless depths fires leap forth ; they dart 
upon a sacrifice lying on an altar reared upon 
the top of Carmel: all is soon in a blaze; sacri- 
fice, stones, and the water which filled a deep 
trench that surrounded the whole, all, alf are 
gone. And what a shout! The whole Multi- 
tude fall on their faces and exclaim, “ The Lord 
he is the God, the Lord hq is the God.” What 
has been done to bring all this about? Saw 
you not that venerable form bending adoringly 
in prayer ? did you *not notice how beautifully 
awful his countenance appeared in the light of 
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those descending fires ? That man hath power he prayed, the heavens opened, and the Holy 
with God ; his prayer is preserved for an en- Spirit descended. It was also thus iust before 
couragement; listen to its close. “Hear me, his jiassion, when in answer to nis prayer, 
oh God, hear m6, that this pdbple may know “ Father, glorify thy name,’’ a voice was heard 
that thou art God, and that thou hast turned saying, I liave both glorified it, and will glorify 
their heart back again.” ‘‘Thek the fire of the it again.” In Gethsemane and on Calvary he 
Lord fell,” 1 Kings xviii. 38. Nor was this all. prayed, and was “ heard in that he feared.” 
Fire demonstrated who was God ; but now Hibrews v. 7, 8. 

water is wanted to prove that he wlio is God is His support on the cross, his resurrection 
gracious and pitiful. 'Again see Elijah on the from the dead, were sought prayer, and given 
top of Carmel. He prays once, twice, thrice, in answer .to prayer. Lord Jesus ! teach us how 
six times; still no sign of an answer appears ; his to pray, and help us, like thyself, to pray the 
messenger reports “no success.” undaunted more earnestly when the cloud of sorrow lowers, 
the man of God jierseveres, and now the little or when signs around us are portentous of 
cloud appears ; the heavens gather blackness ; coming evjl. 

the showers of blessings descend; the thirsty The cross has been reared and redemption 
ground ^rejoices ; the emerald carpet is out- accomplished; the tomb, for a sliort time so 
spread again ; the music of the rill is heard ; wondrously tenanted, is empty again ; the earth 
the deep broad river once more glistens in the no longf'r can boast that sinless feet tread on its 
rejoicing sunbeams ; and all creation, so long green surface. The Lord is gone up on high, 
silent, bursts out into a chorus of praise to him and all heaven has welcomed him. 

“whose tender mercies are over all his works.” ^ But what meaneth this? All creation is 
Let us turn aside from the lovely scene and read moved. The lame are healed, the sick are 
from another book as follows : ‘•Elias was^a restored, thousands of ^hearts tire bleeding with 
man subject to like passions as we are, and he penitence, or burning with rapture as tlay 
prayed earnestly that it might not rain, and it listen to some mean-looking men, who pour out 
rained not on the earth by the space of three torrents of burning words concerning wondrous 
years and six months. Axidi\ie prayed again^ mxA and coming glories. What mighty cause lialli 
the heavens gave rain, and the eai'th brought produced these effects ? Enter ty faith tliat high 
forth her fruit,” And stOl is it true, that the and holy place not made with hands, wdiere by 
‘effectual fervent pi’ayer of a righteous manr his own blood the petitioner of Tabor, Geth- 
availeth much.” vsemane and Calvary lately entered. He is there 

Again, we pass over some seven or eight fulfilling his promise, “ I will pray the Father, 
centuries, and find ourselves upon another and he will send you another Canilbrter.” 
mountain height ; not part of a- frowning rocky Enter alsb that largo upper room where the 
range like Sinai, nor the end of another mouu- witnesses and lovers of Christ “continued witli 
tain chain as was Carmel, but a solitary mount one accord in prayer and supplication.” There 
shooting up like a giant pyramid from the midst is a connection between what was done in that 
of a feeble valley. We rest on. 3^abor, and “it upper toom, and what is doing in the heaven of 
is good to be there,” Moses and Elias are there heavens.^ The people are praying without, and 
before us ; but oh, how changed ! “ TJiey it is the time Qf offering incense ; within those 

appeared in glory.” But there is a third with prayers are preseilted with the much incense, and 
them, to whom they evidently defer, and owti in answer to both the Comforter is given ; the 
him as greater than themselves# Their glory is gospel is preached at Jerusalem, and achieves 
derived from his ; ^hey are there to hear w'ords glorious triumphs in the city of blood, 
of wonder from his lips, and to lay their honours For a few years Jerusalem, Judea, and 
at his feet who was come to magnify tlie law Samaria monopolized the blessings of salvation, 
and fulfil the prophets. And hark ! the same hu j now the great commission is understood in 
voice speaks that we heard on Sinai, the same its fulness, prejudice is conquered, the middle 
glory cloud is there, and the voice speaketh to w’^all of partition is broken dowm, the river of 
us as well as to the disciples, “ This is my beloved salvation has burst through all barriers, and is 
Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear ye him,” rolling its shining waves over the Gentile wil- 
Maft. xvli. 6. All this w^as done in connection j derness, which rejoices and blossoms as tlie 
with ‘prayer. “ Jesus went up into the mountain rose. 

to pray, and as he prayed ” he was transfigured ; Peter is preaching to a Gentile audience; 
his countenance shone as the sun. Then Moses Paul is traversing ^Suropc and Asia, crying 
and Elias came, the glory of God came, a^,fore- everywhere, “ llepent, he ye reconciled to God ;” 
showing of the everlasting kingdom came. God is ^ving repentance unto life to thousands 
2 Peter i. 16. Nor was this a singular instance and filling them with joy and the Holy Ghost ; 
in the life of Jesus* Thus it w^us at his baptism ; •Eome, Corinth, Ephesus, Philippi are yielding 
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up their trophies to victorious grace, and fur- 
nishing proof that nothing is too hard for the 
Lord. Is the wheel of prayer behind all this 
machinery ? has Q-od been a^ealed to on behalf 
of these perishing ones? ,Yes, not only Jesus 
on high, nilfiUing his own declaration concerning 
“his other sheep whom he must bring,” (John 
X. 16 ;) but Cornelius in his retired closet, which 
an angel loved to visit, bearing words of mercy ; 
and Peter on the house-top, praying that Q-od 
would glorify hfs name, and carry on ^his work ; 
must be regarded as helping to bring about 
these glorious results. 

These instances and many more might bo 
cited, “ for tlie time would fail to tell” of David, 
Solomc^, ilezekiah, Daniel, and of *Paul and 
many others, who, through tlie prayer of faith, 
obtained promises, received blessings, overcame 
boasting enemies, brought angels down from 
heaven, and found Qod’s strength made perfect 
in weakness. But those introduced may sei’ve 
to show us tlie intimate connection between 
prayer and manifestation. God waiteth to be 
gracious, but he will have us wait on liiin for 
grace to hel]). Ho will do as he hath said, ^ but 
he will be enquired of. Then let us call upon 
his name, and stir up ourselves to take hold on 
God. AV^e have not because we ask not. His 
arm is not shortened, nor his ear heavy, but our 
faith is feeble and our cry is not importuuatc*. 
I'ake wil li you words aud turn unto him. God, 
who knows what you need, hath provided them. 

“ Itcvive thy work in the midst of the years. 
Wilt tliou not revive us again, that thy people 
may rejoic() in tliee “ Let thy work appear unto 
thy servants, and thy gk?ry unto their children ; 
aud let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon 
us; and establish thou the work of our bauds 
upon us, yea, the work of our hands e^ablisli 
thou it.’’ ‘ • 


EEVIEESCO : 

OR, THIS TREE CUT HOWJT WILL SPROUT AOAIX. 

AN AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE. 

“Te canna price the green barley” is a saying 
common in the north ; and its ineanhig is, that 
nobody can foretell the future character ^r 
course of those whQ are but in the beginning of 
their days, in the period of childhood or of 
youth. "And this is very true ; for how many 
promising and happy boys have turned out but 
worthless and miserable men ! And, on the 
other hand, there have been not a few who, in 
their early days, occasioned many an hour of 
sorrow to their parents, -^ho, by good conduct 
and an exemplary life in their latter years, have 
gladdened their hearts before they died. 

There is another saying of far highSr authority, 
being that of a divinely-mspired prophet, which 
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declares that, “ it is good for a man to bear the 
yoke in his youth that it is often well for a 
man to meet with trouble, to e*ncounter diffi- 
culties, and undergo trials at tbe beginning of 
his career — not only outward hardships, but 
mental suffering and inward conflicts also, which 
are sometimes overruled and blessed for his 
ultimate good, and not unfrcquently pave the 
way for an after-time of prosperity and peace. 

There is yet another saying, or maxim, which 
was uttered by one who had a large and diver- 
sified acquaintance with both the evil and the. 
good of human life, even the wise and ex- 
perienced Job, who says, “ There is hope of a 
tree, if it be cut down, that it will sprout again,” 
which, in one sense of it, may be thus rendered: 
“ If an evil change come over the spirit aud the 
history of a man — if his principles have been 
injured and have withered — if in his own opinions 
and state of mind he has become like a decayed 
and sapless tree — then, by some stroke in Provi- 
dence, cutting deep into his heart and bringing 
him low — by a revejise in his outward condition, 
brought about, perhaps, by his own waywardness, 
lolly, and guilt — in these very circumstances, 
the instruments of his restoration and revival 
may be |bund.” It may not be that, in the 
connect ►on in which it is introduced, Job em- 
ployed his metaphor to illustrate or shadow forth 
this fact. But iu the application which we 
have made of it, it^is nevertheless true, as was 
exem])lilied iu a very remarkable mauner and 
degree in his own case, and as it has also been 
ill that of a multitude of individuals iu every 
period of the woild. 

li. F, was born in the village of S., in the 
county of ]\I., on the 11th of May, 1795, of poor 
but honest pai’ents, who gave him an education 
suited to tlioir circumstances in life, aud from 
Avhom, as well as a,t a sabbath-school in the 
platje, lie received a goodly portion of sound 
religious instruction. At the age of sixteen, he 
4 jyas appixmticed to his father’s trade, which was 
that of a stone-mason, before, and at vrbich 
time, his mind seems to have been seriously 
alive to religious impressions, tbe perception of 
which gave his mother the most sacred delight. 
Ill his father’s absence, he was accustomed to 
conduct the devotional exercises of the family, 
and for some time all was fair, promising, and 
happy. He was fond of reading, and anxious to 
acquire knowledge ; and in order to promote his 
gratification and improvement, a kina a]«Ld Ohris- 
tian elder brother of the family purchased for 
him a share in a subscription library that had 
lately been established in the neighbourliood. 
Some of his folio w-w^orkifien, however, had be- 
come deeply tinged with sceptical opinions, and 
in the course of tifuc insensibly instilled into 
the mind of this young man certain of their 
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dangerous and insidious sentiments. To coun- 
tera(?fc tliis influence, his brother took out for 
him from the library ‘‘ Paley’s Natural The- 
ology/' and that part of Sir David Brewster’s 
Encyclopedia which contained Dr. Chalmers’ 
article on ‘‘ Christianity,” th(3 study of which he 
earnestly .pressed on his attention. ' He gave 
him also Dick’s “Essay on Inspiration,” Soame 
J enyns’ “ Internal Evidences of the Cliristian 
Eciligion,” and other books ; urging upon him, 
above all, a constant adherence to tlie reading of 
his Bible/ besides occasionally entering into 
discussion with him on subjects of ixjligion, and 
upon those infidel views which he* now seemed to 
regard with an alarming degree ol‘ favour. 

At the ptjriod alluded to, and for a considerable 
time previously, tlio principles of tlie atheists, 
deists, and scoflers had set in like a tide upon 
. certain districts of our country, and with a 
vehtmience that had been grcatl)" heightened by 
the circumstances attendant upon the Erencii 
revolution, and the writings of those mischievous 
men who made Paris, towai‘ds tho end of the 
last ceiitury, the fountain-head from which ai 
stream of the grossest infidelity spread over the 
continent of Europe, and which, it cannot bo 
denied, penetrated far into our own country 
also. Nobody can look back to the ago of the 
encyclopedists of Praueo without* a shudder, and 
there are many still living who can recall the 
impression made upon them tat the time, that it 
was not more the fearful catastrophes of the 
political drama then enacting, tlian the bold 
front which infidelity assumed, accompanied 
with the deepest immorality, whicli chiefly con- 
stituted what was then known by tho designa- 
tion of “tho reign of terror.” Even at tliis 
day, tho mames of Voltaire, Diderot, D 'Alembert, 
Condorcet, Helvetius, and others, are associated 
with ideas of all others the most terrible. And 
there were not wanting men in our owji 
country, calling themselves and being reckoned 
by others great philosophers, forsooth ! wliose 
writings becalne the instruments of a wide- 
spread evil, the poison of which pervaded a very 
considerable section of the community, both 
among its higher and lower classes. Who can 
calculate the consequences, had they not, in the 
wonderful providence of Q-od, been to a con- 
siderable extent arrested, which must inevitably 
have flowed from the progress of the principles 
of G-ibbon, Godwin, and David Ilurnc, and of 
others ctf lesser repute, whose dark and deadly 
disqiiisitipns obtained currency in so many 
quarters, insinuated themselves into such a 
number of minds, and invaded, there is too much 
reason to fear, even the sanctuary o£- the 
church ? 

Our men of handicraft were* not unaffected 
by this contagion, which found its way, at first 


stealthily, and afterwards more openly, into the 
workshops of our mechanics and artizans, our 
weavers, our shoemakers, and our stonemasons, 
from which, indeed, it has not only not been as 
yet expelled, but is prevalent to a degree which 
to many ariay almost seem incredible. 

Among others of this class, the subject of our 
present narrative seems to have imbibed the 
most dangerous and fatal opinions, and to all 
appearance, about the year 1816, had settled 
down intoi a state of scepticism ‘ if not of con- 
firmed infidelity. No means that were em- 
ployed to dissipate tho delusions of which he 
had become tlie victim were of any avail, and 
the remonstrances of his friends seemed only to 
fret and to irritate his mind the more. And, as 
has been generally found in such cases, he 
became discontented with his condition and his 
country. Althougli he had a sufficiency of em- 
ployment to aflbrd him a respectable livelihood, 
and *to render him independent of evciytliing 
but a reasonable share of honest labour, yet lie 
thought everything in the land was going to 
Avrcck and ruin, and that it was better for him 
to fbrsake it, and leave it to its fate. The tics 
that bound him to home were snapped asunder 
by the subtle fluid, of that fierce lightning to 
which, in an evil hour, ho had hared his breast, 
and which had dissolved the mechanism of liis 
mind ; or rather, these ties had insensibly 
yielded to the eorreding power 'which had seized 
upon his moral liiculties, and made them its 
prey. “ Who knows the power of the Divine 
■wrath ?” asks the psalmist. “ Who knows the 
power,” may we say, “of the devil’s guile ?” 

Along with a dozen or two of otlier young 
men, lie accordingly made a sudden cliaiigi} in his 
' plan of life, and engaged with a person who had 
advertised for a number of mechanics to go to 
the Cape of Good Hope, where he undertook to 
provide tliem ^ith regular and remunerative 
employment ; and, setting sail on the 0th of 
May, 1817, he arrived at the Capo on the 25th 
of August following. A day or two before his 
departure, he paid a short visit at the house of 
his elder brother, who had always taken such an 
interest in his welfare, and Avho was so much 
afRrcted by the mournful change that had taken 
place, and the state of mind in which his brother 
was about to leave his native land, that he could 
scarcely say anything to liim, or, at least, did 
not know in what terms to address him upon the 
subject of his present circumstances and pros- 
pects. Walking with him to a short distance 
from his dwelling, and coming to a corner of the 
road, he parted froin^'liim with an aftectionate 
farewell ; adding, as if appealing to some sense 
of the existgnee of a supreme and Divine Being 
that might still linger in his mind, “Never 
— I entreat you — never forget your' God.” 
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The passage to the Cape appears to have been 
rough and dangerous, or, at least, it was thought 
so by our young and ine3tperienced voyager. 
But the feelings which were excited in the 
course of it, seem to have aroused and awakened 
his perverted or stupified mind to some right 
sense of his real condition, and to a feeling of 
regret for his past conduct. The circumstance 
of his being separated from all his family and 
real friends, Igft as it wore alone, and thrown 
upon his own grave and sombre reflections, 
amidst the perils of the sea, appears to have pro- 
duced an effect which all the reasonings or 
counsels of his friends, and every other means 
that had been employed, had been, unable to 
accomplish. 

How wondrous is Grod’s procedure, when he 
takes a case into his own hands ! Ilis ways are 
not as our* ways, nor his thoughts like our 
thoughts. Sometimes He “ inakctli the day 
dark with night,” and afterwards “‘.turneih tlie 
shadow of deatli into the morning.” This 
young man, wnth his mind soured and chagrined 
from no real cause, sought to escape from the 
irksomeness of home, and the evils which he had 
been made to apprehend as coming upon his 
native land, but he found hardsliips elsewhere 
awaiting him of which ho had little dreanj;. 
And yet, by almighty power, and through 
sovereign mercy, these v^ ere all overruled for his 
future and final good. 

Writing to liis brother a considerable time 
after his arrival on the coast of Africa, he says : 

“ It is now a Tong time since wo ])arted at S., 
close by the road at tl;,e end of the buildings, 
and I shall never forget itj God was there. 
No length of time, no distance from the spot, 
and no varied scenes of a foreign country, can 
ever totally efface the impression which your 
admonition made on my heart — Never forget your 
God. Your words conveyed 41 lesson to my 
mind which I had despised, and the sincerit}^ 
with which you gave me the • advice coiivincod 
me of the true love which you had for my soul. 
^Iii short, these four wmrds had somehow a 
stronger effect in giving a wound to tlio false 
principles I had imbibed than all our arguments 
before ; and the hand of God seemed to l?vel 
with the ground all the fabrications of Volney, 
Voltaire, Helvetius, and Hho Investigation of 
Christ,’ which last book, I suppose,- you never 
knew I read. But they are all fallen now, 
thanks to God, to -rise no more. When a 
strong man armed keepeth his palace, his goods 
are in peace, but when a stronger than he shall 
come, upon him and overcomes him, he taketh 
from him all hia armour wherein he trusted, and 
dividetli hia spoils. Luke xi. 2k, 22. Dear 
brother, never turn that corner without offering 
up thanks in your heart for me. My old com- 


panions would think . my present thoughts 
foolish, but they little know that .God hath 
chosen the foolish things of the world to con- 
found the wise ! 

j “ The day after I left you,” he says, in another 
part of the letter, “ I. also parted from mf other 
brothers and my sister at the .pier of L., and 
bade farewell to friends and my native soil. A 
gentle breeze soon .wafted me beyond their cries ; 
yet, unwilling to drop our mutual correspond- 
ence, wc waved our handkerchiefs in token of 
love so long as the eye could distinguish any- 
thing, and then I went below to seek repose. 
But the night was spent, not in sleep, but in 
ruminating upon past events, and in painting 
future prospects. Many of my companions 
indulged in drink, sought forgetfulness, and 
were regardless of danger. Uncouth songs 
issued from every corner of the hold, and even 
the seamen’s necessary cries on deck were lost 
in the sound of awful imprecations from below. 
Next day a heavy wind blew, and I remarked 
that those that h^d been the most merry, of 
Ufither mad, were the most solitary <ind the most 
terrified during the squall. I observed a land 
bird, which had probably been pursued by a 
liawlc, alight upon the ship as if for refuge, and 
willingly suffer itself to be caught, rather than 
expose its life to the merciless talons of its 
devouring enemy. This little creature, thus 
flying for saf(?ty, s«eined to tell me that I was 
haunted by a destroying foe, who could only be 
repelled or foiled by my escaping into some bark 
of safety and rest. In the Bay of Biscay we 
experienced another rough gale, and I had the 
opportunity of beholding the awful scene of an 
agitated ocean. About five o’clock in the morn- 
ing we were sailing at a rapid rate; several 
small birds follcfwing the vessel Avas deemed by 
tl^ seamen to be a bad omen; and by seven 
o’clock, the wind blowing very hard, orders were 
given to take down a great part of our 
canvass. The storm increasing, every opening 
on the deck w'as closed^ the gangway was 
barred down, and all the passengers were con- 
fined to darkness, while wc felt the ocean rolling 
and heard it roaring around us in the wildest 
confusion. We mounted up to the heaven — w'c 
went down into the depths — our soul melted 
because of trouble — wo reeled and staggered 
like a drunken man, and were at our wdis’ end. 
Then even the most regardless cried to tlie 
Lord in their trouble, who was pleased to^calm 
the storm, to still the weaves, aud, at len^h, to 
bring us out of darkness. 

Yet no sooner,” this Jetter continue.^, was 
the storm over, than the profligate returned to 
his wickedness, and the fool to his folly. ^ On 
one very Avarm evening, a flying fish (an animal 
about seven inches in length, somewhat resem- 
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biing a Gala-water trotit, with wings like those 
of a bat) struck the main boom of the vessel, 
and f(*U dead* on the deck. Its untimely end 
seemed i:o me to predict the fall of some, and to 
warn others of the dangers that lay before theuf 
at the Capo — where many of my oomj)anions, 
during the rest" of the voyage, were rejoicbig in 
the prospect of attaining great things, and of 
leading a life of pleasure and of unrestriiined in- 
dulgence. 

‘‘ On landing, many of them accordingly 
entirely forsook the homely -way of living in 
which, during the earlier years of their life, they 
had been brouglit up. To begin w ork in the 
morning without some stimulating draught (a 
habit which tliey had latterly accpiired at 
home) was bringing in. n('w customs! — to drink 
only water during work in the shop was 
mean! — to dine without wine on tlie tabJ(% 
was beneath the dignity oi* a slave ! — to go io 
sleep on Saturday night without visiting the 
Jbilliard-table, and forming r> riding ])arty for a 
Sunday’s cxenrsion, was not living u]) to Ihe 
rank of a incchanic ! Alas, like the flyiug-fi.sh, 
many soon struck oji the fatal roCk oi* ad\(.‘rsity, 
and others had, ere long, to leave the colony in 
disgrace, and, in their circumstances, far bedow 
the rank of tradesmen.” 

After remaining for a short time at the Ca}>i‘ 
of Good Hope, the subject of our narrative 
purposed to pro(*eed to the place where lie liad 
been appointed, to commence the work lor which 
he was engaged, and to travel thither by land, 
along witli some of the comrades who had 
accompanied liiin from home. But in this he 
changed his mind, and went aloiu' by seri, 
doubling a dangerous point on tlu'. Afri(‘aii 
coast, and encountering agaiij a seveiv storm, 
taking twenty-one days to aecomplisli a voyng(‘ 
whic.h is generally made in throe. “ On 'ihe 
12th and 13th of September,” he writes, 
never expected to breathe any more on land. 
The mighty southern ocean was rolling its waves 
mountains high, ^vMle we were tossing near the 
shattered shore in a naked boat, with its masts 
taken down. I seemed on the thresliold of 
eternity, and expected every moment the final 
lurch. But of the Lord’s mercy I am here to 
day. On the 23rd I lauded at the mouth of 
the Brccdi river, and was brought thence in a 
wagon to Groot Vader Bosch.” 

In this place ho did not continue above six 
monlibs, having experienced much disappoint- 
ment and sorrow ; and quitted it in a dejected 
state, not knowing whither he went. “ 1 left 
G.,” he says in one of his letters, “ iii a 
poor condition, and without a penny in my 
pocket. I travelled for days right nortli, some- 
times across the top of high mountains, beliold- 
iag around me a weary waste of uncultivated 


land, and at another time, under a burning sun, 
wading through' parched lields, and tliirstiug for 
water. Sometimes I was benighted, and alarnu 'd 
with the howling of tigers, wolves, and ja^kalls, 
and came fainting to a house in the morning 
after travelling through a summer day and half 
the night. Yet God has been gracious to me. 
At the very time w^hen I Avas rapidly going to 
destruction, he brought me away from niy own 
laud, and has still been my protector in th’is.”^ 

After long^ wandering, he at last found rest. 
“Last year,” ho relates in a letter dated in 
1810, “I came very poor, io a family named 
T)u P., Avho showed particular kindness to the 
stranger. They gave mo wnrk and clothes, 
and the licad of the family much instruction in 
tljo way of salvation. Ho himself was bi’ought 
to (conversion through tlio labours of the pious 
Pa(calt, ajid I am ]iow^ one of the family, heiug 
marricul t(^^ the oldest .dauglilcT. Wo have 
sf'tiled in *Z., where Ave inbnd to rouiain, the 
laudrost having appointed mo overseer of the 
colonial buildings Avith a good salary. I liave 
bought a house for GOO^. It is one of 'the largesi. 
and best iji the pla(?o, coutaniiug a liall and livtc 
lm‘ge rooins, lliriio of which anc .liia^Jy j)aiiiled iu 
oil, and deal lloorcd. It lias tlu’(‘(‘ ‘outer doors 
mid fifteen windoAvs, five of which contain tliirty 
panes of glass each. It is situated at the lu^ad 
of the village, opposite the minister’s house, and 
a (jiiincc hedge divides my garden from the 
hiiidrost’s. Tlie soil is fruit(\d, and a sinal 
riv( r runs tlir<»ug]\ and Avat(‘rs iff; J have aboV(‘ 
hundr*('(l iVuit trees, and though most of 
thoin are Young.i yet many of llumi Avill htcar 
fruil Ibis siicli as tht> a{>]de, pear, ])ench, 

apri^’ol, fig, banana, and 1 only wish 1 ct>uld 
sliar(‘ t'liciii Avitli all my dear fricaids at home.” 

AVo h;ive given Idieso (extracts from some of 
the betters of |lus young man, that avo might 
present, if possible, a life-like pictures of his 
experience, and .an illustration likcAvise of the 
title Avhich avo have given to this paper. In 
seveiAal others of his letters there are manifest 

* “ Lad ! times are altered. I don't suppose there 
was a quiet fair-spoken man nearer the edge of the 
pit of destruction than 1 was a fefv years ago. Just as I 
was trilling on the brink, a cliild’s voice called me bac*k. 
Ned, ^twas thine. I had known for montlis and years 
what it to lie down with a heart ill at ease with 
God. He that is very glad m get into a good and safe 
covert will not Avaste his time in dallying with too curious 
subtleties. Since I have gone the way I should, years 
have seemed like days, and I have tasted the life 
of life.*'— The Speech of^ T’omkbis^ in the Collocpnes of 
Julward Osborne^ one of those quaint books published (if 
late years, some of its predecessors and successors being 
“Cherry and Violet/* ‘‘The History of Mary Powell,” 
arid “ Claude Colporteur.”*— They are fictions, but 

pleasant and not unprofitable reading. They run alon«* 
the stream of real history, and arc* cleverly written in 
the style of the times to which they refer. 
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proofs of his having regained all his earljr re- 
ligious convictions, and of liis being established 
ill ihoui — of his interest in the progress of the 
gosptO, and the success of the' missionary Avork 
in Africa — of his extreme anxiety that those who 
were growing up at home, the members of the 
difibrent brand i(>s of his father’s family, should 
avoid tlio rocks on wliich he had well nigh been 
wholly shipwrecked and undone tlirougboiit 
eternity — and of his alleetion to his parents and 
his fricMids, whidi evidently had never been lost, 
but wliieli tlie ewents of his liistory had tended 
to deepen and revive. T read with pleasure,” 
ho says at om^ time, “ my deai- sister’s letter from 
M. house, and was happy to hear tliAt tlie Lord 
had so ])r()vid('d for her in settling her in a place 
where sluj may do well, if she th-pemd on him. 
De w^ill bo 111 I ti fully provide for her, and this 
world Avill be soon over, and the true Christian 
will at death be (jrowned with a never lading 
joy.” 

In oni^ ef his letters he mentions that his 
motluM’ laid t!ommunicated to liini her khuh'st 
love, and A.dvis(^d him t^ read his ^hble, ^vI^ch 
he says, Inis been a great coinlbri to nu; in a. 
strangle land,” and thanks her for inis best of 
adviei's. In another, refcTring to e*. brothi'r’s 
son again, 1 h' says : “ Teach him wc*!!, but giro 
liim no books to read which are hostile' to 
ri'ligion. 'fh(‘y are most baneful o yontli. 
fciorry I am that I over read a page of tliem, 
but tlio^remenibranre of them facies a- d decays 
in me, and J ^co a ivality in the sin; ole truth 
tluit nevcT can he found in fables. .And once 
inori^ tell all niy friendu that I am liapiiy, and 
that .1 think it was well that f left home. (h)d 
has taught me in a sti*aiige country to seek him, 
and, in iny frequent solitude, I have <»1 can leii 
most of tlic wondrous pla*i of our salvation, j 
and telt the need of a Ivedccmer.” '* I 

Many are the reflect ions •suggested by our 
narrative, which is 1hat of areal case. It <*on- 
iains a solc'mn warning to ymting men against 
tlic insidious influence of sceptical and iniidel 
opinions, so cerlain, if J^ivine grace prevent not, 
to sap the foiiuclatlon of tlieir prineijdes and 
their peace, and to gnaw and eorrode^ the he^»rt, 
until having been separated from its anchor, it 
sinks in the whiilpimJ of despair and deatli. It 
furnishes an eneonragement to parents in train- 
ing up their cliildrt'ii in the fear of the Lord 
and the faith of tlie gospel, for though the ti\;c 
may bo cut down, jet wo see that it may sprout 
again. Let fatliers or mothers, mourning, per- 
haps, the decay of early piety in those who 
once gave promise of bidder things, tftke courage 
and pour out persevering prayer for the object 
of their solicitude. In due season*, and in his 
own way, Q-od will be the answerer of such 
prayer. 





WHITE F^BS. 

Mrs. Morton \\'as sitting at the parlour- 
window, wondering w hat could be keeping 
ii^v . ^ h(;r little boy so long after his school-liours, 

M'hcn Charley came running up the g*ir- 
den-walk with a very eager face; and 
hanging up his cap and putting the 
snleliel with his books carefully by — for Cliarley 
WTiS a very obedient little hoy, and always attcndell 
to his mamma’s orders, not Jo litter the tables and 
chairs with his things—he came atul sat down on a 
little stool by her side, and before she had time to 
ask him what liad detained him so long, he exclaimed, 
with a very anxious countenance : 

Dear mamma, what is the difference between ‘white 


fibs’ and common ones?” 

“Tidl me first, Cliarley,” said Mrs. Morton, “why 
you ask; I hope my little son has not been telling any 
fibs, cither white or common ?” 

“Oh! no, mamma# but '' and there was a long 

pause. “Why do you hesitate, my dear?” asked his 
vhumma; “ you must have been doing something wrong, 
1 think, w’hen you are so late from school, and seem 
afraid to reply to my question/’ 

‘‘ Indee^l, indeed, mamma, I haven’t ; hut you have 
often tokl mo* J should not bk a tale-bearer, and I cannot 
tell you whi/ I ask, without peaking against one of my 
eoinpanious.” 

“ You are quite right, my dear boy ; I have often told 
you so, because little l^oys and girls — and, I am sorry to 
say, big boys and girls also — often do so from a bad 
spirit, and a desire to bring disgrace on tbeir companions; 
but in the present instance, 1 do not think this is the 
case with you ; and as 1 fear some one has been imposing 
on you that ‘ white fibs’ are of no consequence, I should 
like to know the circumstances, as I would not wish you 
to make a companion of any one who tries to mislead 


you.” 

‘‘ Well, mamma,’ said Charley, reluctantly, “1 must 
tell yon, sinci' you iJesire it ; but do not think too hardly 
of poor George ; he has no good mamma, like me, to tell 
him what is right and wrong.” Ah ! I wish all little boys 
wu)uld speak as kindly of their companions as Charley 
did. 

“It was George Grahame, was it?” 

“ Yes, mamma ; and 1 was just coming aw^ay home, 
after school was over, as usual, then I found that some 
one had taken away my cap. I asked all the boys, 
and they said they thought George had done it for 
a trick ; but when I spoke to him, he pretended to be 
angry, and said he had never seen it, and did not know 
what it was like ; so 1 searched everywhere again, 
looked below the tables and forms, and everywh(’i-c I 
could think, and went to enquire of the boys again, but 
they told me not to tease them, for they were sure 
George had it. He denied it, however, over and over 
again, ‘ quite black,' a?, the boys say, and I -jras #n my 
way home without it, when he ran after me an i put it 
on my head, and I said — ‘ Oh ! George, how eoum you 
tell so many fibs ?' but he just laughed, and said it was 
all a bit of fun, and there was no harm in telling ‘ white 
fibs.' Now, mamma, I don^t understand this, for I 
think? denying anything you have really ilone is surely a 
fib ; and I cannot see ^he dijBFerence between a ‘ white 
fib* and a common one ; and I never heard you say there 
Were different kinds of them.” 

“ There is really no difference, my dear child,** replied 
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Mrs. Mortoi) ; but a great many think there is no harm j 
in saying what is false, if they do it ^in fun/ and not i 
with any bad intention. This is a too common idea, 
even with grown-up people, and it is 4 habit that gains 
upon us. Little boys and girls w%o ihidulge themselves 
in telling ' jrhite libs * in fun, often continue to do so 
when they become men and women, and by-and-bye 
their acquaintances learn to know this, and when any- 
thing is repeated* that such persons have said that is 
thought unlikely ; they just reply, * Oh ! you cannot 
believe a word they say T I trust iny little son will 
jiever grow up to be so comemptuously spoken of. And 
often though such persons imagine it is all * in fun,’ they 
create a great deal of mischief in society, making friends 
enemies, and causing both sorrow and annoyance by their 
amusement. Now, my dear boy, this does not only hurt 
them in a worldly point of view, but it is both wicked 
and displeasing in the sight of God, who is a lover of 
truth even in the smallest matters, and has told us that 
He will require us to give an account, on the great day 
of judgment, of every foolish and idle word that wc 
utter.’* 

“ Do ‘ white fibs ’ told by little boys and girls ever 
cause any harm to them in this world, mamma?’* asked 
Charley. 

“ Yes, my dear, sometimes they do. I once knew a 
little boy, who was in the habit of amusing himself in this 
way, and he very nearly caused the death of his good and 
kind mamma by telling one.” 

Oh, mamma, how dreadful ! Will you tell me abcAit 
it?” » ♦ 

Yes, my love> and if ever you feel tempted to tell one, ' 
I hope you will remember little Willie. Marshall 

was a very dear friend of Aine, and was just i-fecovering 
from a severe illness. She thad come into the parlour for 
the first time for a long while, and was lying on the sofa, 
whore she had fallen asleep. Her two children, Willie 
and his little sister, vrere quietly playing on the rug, and 
little Louy during their play had unconsciously turned 
her back to the fire. Now Willie was very kind to his 
little sister, but rather fond of teasing her, and when ho 
saw her in this position, he thought to himself, ‘ What a 
famous opportunity to give Louy a fright, she is .so' 
alarmed for fire ever since she got herself burned.* So 
he put on a fiice of great terror, and exclaimed, * Oh, 
Louy, Louy, your hair is all on a blaze at the back ! ’ 
Little Louy, believing it to be quite true, started up, and 
ran violently , round the room, screaming wildly, *What 
shall I do ? I’m burning I I*m burning ! * 

Her mamma woke in a dreadful fright, thinking *lier 
little girl had fallen into the fire; and being so weak, the 
agitation quite' overcame her, and she fell back, to all ap- 
pearance, dead On the sofa. So that when their good papa 
came home from his office, hoping to find his dear wife .so 
much better, he was shocked to find her pale and lifeless, 
his children sobbing convulsively, and the servants in 
great alarm.” 

And was his wife dead, mamma?” 

“ No, my love, she had only fainted ; but Mr. Mar.shall 
had to send for the doctor, and for many days they were 
afraid she would not live. They were obliged to have 
the knocker muffled, and the road in front of the house 
covered with bark, to prevent the carts and carriages 
making a noise, and it was many long, long weeks before 
WiMkd’s mamma was able to come into the parlour 
again ’’ 

W^is Willie very sorry, mamma ?*’ 

** Yes, my dear, he wept very bitterly ; but his papa, 
who was a very gc^ man, and whom it had often deeply 
grieved to hearliis littlef boy telling these ‘ white fibs,’ 
told him that his crying would do no good, unless hb tried 
to amend, and become a better bqy. and that whenever he 
felt tempted to indulge in telling fibs for fun, he should 
pray to God for grace to resist the temptation.” 


** And did he do what his papa told him, mamma?” 

** He did, my dear boy, and it was sometimes a very 
touching sight to see little Willie when he felt tempted, 
suddenly fall down on his knees in the parlour or nursery, 
and clasping his little hands, pray, * Please, my Father in 
heaven, to keep little Willie from telling lies.* * 

“ And did God help little Willie, mamma ?” 

Yes, my love, God did help him ; for we never go to 
our Heavenly Father in a meek and humble spirit, and 
ask earnestly for his assistance to overcome a temptation, 
that he refuses to help us ; it is only when we ask what 
He sees is not good for us — though we may think it is — 
that he refuses to grant our requests.' Willie became a 
very truthful little boy, and set an example to all his com- 
panions, and I hope if ever my little boy feels tempted to 
tell fibs of any kind, that he will pray, like little Willie, 
“ for grace to resist temptation.” 

Charley sat very thoughtful for some time, and then 
looking up *lo his mamma, said, “ Oh I dear mamma, T 
wish George had heard you tell that story, I am sure it 
would have done him good ; for I think lie just wants 
some one to tell him what is right and wrong.” 

“ Well, my love, I am glad to see that you take an 
interest in your little companions ; it is a spirit that is 
pleasing to our Saviour 'in heaven, for he tells us to 
love one another ; so you may take your cap and ran 
over to George’s, and ask his papa to let him come and 
take tea with you, and I shall tell you both some more 
instances of the mischief and sorrow that kind of 
falsejiood caHed * white * fibs* have worked : and I 
trust George will follow little Willie’s example also, 
when tempied to indulge in his darling sin.” , 

Charley thanked and kissed his mamma, and ran away 
with his little heart full of happiqess at ihe thought t)f 
being able to do some good, and also full of thankfulness 
to his Heavenly Father that he had given him a kind 
mamma to instruct him. 

1 wonder if all my little readers who have good 
papas and mammas, remember to thank God for them ! I 
hope so. Ah, what a blessing to a parent is a truthful 
child I 


JESUS ONCE A CHILD. 

^ And was my Saviour once a child, 

A little child like me ? 

4,nd was h,p hhmble, meek, an I mild, 
As little ones sliould be 'i 

Oh 1 why did not the Son of God 
Come as an angel bright? 

And why not leave his fair abode 
To come with power and might? 

Because he came not here to reign, 

As sovereign here below ; 

lie came to save our souls from sin. 
Whence all our sorrows flow. 

And did the Son of God most high 
Consent a man to be ? 

And did that blessed Saviour die 
Upon the cross for me ? 

And did my Saviour freely give 
His life for sinful men ? 

What ! did he that we might live ? 
Qh, how he loved us then ! 

Accept, O ever-blessed Lqrd ! 
infant’s humble praise; 

reacli me to love thy holy word. 

And serve thee all my days. 
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TItK COX^OMIBTB WELCOMED BY THE TND2ABB, 


GLIMPSES OF THE PILGEIM FATHEHie. 

j^ART III. 

TUE STTK BEHIND THE CLOUD. 

The month of December was over. The emi- 
CTants suffered terribly from coughs,’ and it 
became imperative to provide efficient shelter 
for the weaker and more afflicted of the band. 
Wood was cut down accordingly, in the intervals 
between the storms. ‘ A rising ground was 
chosen as the site of the new cityv an eminence 
commanding a magnificent vi^w both of sea and 
limdw / ' 

' The company was divided into *famiE6s, the 

Ifo. 25.-*PcJ*mmn;D Octobeb 19, 16fi4 *' * * * 


unmarried being required to choose a family 
into which they might be adopted, in order that 
fewer houses might be needed. . Thus tlie 
colonists were divided, by this judicious plan, into 
but nineteen families, and on the Oth.ofi January, 
1621, the first ‘operation for building tJje infant 
city .commenced. ^ The plot df ground; was 
divided by lot, and the nousei built in two 
rows. At*tte present ” day, the traveller to 
Plyiifouth ^nay stiil be shown, not f he log huts of 
the ffilgrim fathers, indeed, .but, the locality in 
whicn they stood,, whfeh yet'bipaip the' ptme 
of l<ieydfen-streert, andds re^iferenned ap the' first 
pathway through^ tjbe primeval ibijest; 

• . ' OnB rjENXT. 







SUHDAT AT HOME. 


, JJut comparatively iisfit ^ to mwi about 
bmidibg log boiyes,<tnd|tiE^gj^w 8 
ber that^ the eiip w^s ndl. without bitter 

privation. Cdhsumption *waP^ wasting more 
than one member of the colony. * Sometimes, 
for days together, nothiilg could be done for the 
blinding snow-storm, or. tb^ sweeping gale; 
wolves howled in the forest ; the house in 
which the sick and dying were sheltered took 
fire ; violent rains stripped the half-built houses 
of the clay and mortar ; and now and then the i 
discovery of an Indian ttaii, or the smoke of a 
dist^t fire, chilled the anxious, fearful" hearts 
of all. . • 


, But wives, mothers, and sisters were there, and 
something *iite family joy might have been felt 
through that* dreary winter, had riot death en- 
tered, andmade a sad blank in loviui hearts ^d 
beside the**rude hearths. Car^eK the governor 
the republic, finrt^lpst his son, ahq soon aifter- 
wards he was hirhseji mid in the sarlie grhve, 
the first ddg in thp v^ildhrridss.. . Then followed 
the widow* and, in March, iGlby^hor Bradford 
recprds;'‘*Thii^enbf oiir numb^rjhi^ an^ jn 
three months ihore, put of one nimdred, . but 
fifty remained 
the dead.** 
wirich ba^. « 
attacked, and 


* V.. 'V, V* Mill I Wl., • L/U.U 

^he^ scathb. able to biiiy 

( 4^1ors, too, qf the Mayjlowey''^ 
l|t)gered in t^p ^bavpn, 


were 
before sail- 


thd^in (3-od, and he aeli 

S *’ 'I manifest Jh their 
4, iroii^ tl^t of the 
5 cbvhtPvis gold- 
^ before,* had set out 
j)ps the first colonists 
gerffjlemen and 
Wes, divisions, arid 
ibaaer, who wa^ i inan 


!SS 


ing ; but they yet tt 
Ycred them. 

How 

simple uricomt)!-.-^.^^ 
band, of needy adveL 
seeker^ ifHbj lourteei 

to Virgiijlr 

as compose 

foiu- carpe|^j^.,gvgy j, 
excesses somy^ted iHeii 
of ability arid. keniuSji . 5 

But thet^pj^riid ft^ttierS t^oped on : j 
and death had ^thinned tlieir r^^s } |jnlVe after 
grave was dug in the wilddrness ; yet God was 
above all, and behind the cloud the sun of his 
blessing was shining. 

"Winter was OYcr and gone, the south wind 
blew softly, and the .forest-birds mingled their 
notes with the voice of the pilgrims’ thanks- 
giving, whm one day an Indian came to their 
Uttle citadel. , *What, however, 'must have been 
the joyfilj rpHef of the fearfiil strangers, to hear 
tha wey^*k!k)wri English word from the red man’s 
JipUp-that 4tappy, hopeful, hotxm word — -“.W el- 
COUE.” . That , they made hkn weW^®> thjsre 
, can be po They gav^ him strong 

water” (tWi however, would certfrinJiy hav^boen 
better pmittM^^ biscuit, butter, cheese tod pud- 
ding; and return* save thPiii much Valu- 

able mfoirmatibn. \ He told^them thatf they had 
nothing tP dreaa fiW the :eed man," the.fearful 


plagup.whijgh had reigned there hayiiig clei;erri?(l 
all InriiW.3. frdm ciaiming the soil; - find iho 
author/ bi the. ‘ Plymouth PUgrims’ thus coin- 
nwnts oil the fact, thkt God had cast out the 
heathen preparatory tP planting the vine W’hicli 
he had brought forth from the land of bondage.’* 
Indeed, no one can yiew the chain of circum- 
stances which occurred in the history of the 
pilgrim fathers as merely fortuitous; but, 
we must rather admire the wisdom of him w^ho 
thus permitted his follow^ers to scatter the seed 
of his word amid the primeval forests of the ne^v 
world. 

At length the Mayflower sailed. One morn- 
ing, in the beginning of April, 1621, the band of 
colonists watched the little liome-bound vessel, 
and such w as the l^rhuiess of j)rinciple in these 
exiles, that not one o^erod to desert his com- 
panions in this trying foment ; not one yielded 
to the temptation of stepping on board the de- 
parting vessel ; arid, as they saw the lessening 
sail on the horizon, still they fainted not. 

The harmony of the settlers w^as occasionally 
interrupted, how'pt^fer t ^ evil attaches to every 
human institution ; but, on the whole, the 
histpry of tkeif liyb^ Is creditable and peaceful. 
In Juno they resolveri to send an embassy to 
‘^Massasbjiii, a powerful chief, in order to cement 
the leagup pf pekee and friendship between them. 
The messengers met with k friendly reception, 
and were Hospitably entertained by Massasoyt. 
Winslow says, in a letter to England at the 
close of that year : “We have found the Indians 
faithful to their coyetiant of peace ; they arc a 
people without religiou, biit trusty, ripc-witted, 
and just.” The vossef wdiich bore AVinslow-’s 
letter to England had aliVady brought over 
thirty-fiye , ripw settlers, arid the ivsults of 
colonial iriai^tr^ with which it iTeigjhted on 
its homewkb a voyage were io tnh ^Tue of 
^ye himdred poUiids, in beaver-skins and w^opd ; 
biit. tlie vessel was seized by a privateer and 
robbed, and the company at Plymouth, who 
hoped much from these their first-fruits, were 
doomed to disappointment. 

The Indians, too, from a distant settlement, 
threatened them with £Ui invasion. The pilgrim 
fathers were yet tp, be made perfect through 
Buffering. The ship Fortune had left them new- 
settlers indeed, hut settlers bringing no means 
of support writh them. The harvest was reaped, 
and thCT were starving in the land of promise. 
The WUd-fowl, so abundant from October to 
March, were now scarce, and although fish' 
ahouridpd in the pods, they had no tackle sutt- 
able for cod fishery. Oftentimes they awoke* 
kriowing that until they had toiled hard and 
wandered fhr, no inqming meal aw^aited them -or 
, their fatriilies and thus’ tfiey UvM ttirougfe the 
summer months. Jn tlie midst of these priva- ’ . 
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tiona, a boat frbm ii fishing-vessel bf-bfight seten 
new colonists to Plymonth, \\dthout the slightest 
provision fbr a d^y’s food j but help ^^as at Halid; 
atid, ere IcAig^ 'Wihsldw returned full of ho|)e 
from one of the vessels ’vTliich lay at po gteat 
distance, Indeh with jprovisions, THb Sccblld 
year thus came to an end, with all its tWals aiid 
SangerB, and the ftiith of the pilgrim fathers 
still kept them tip. 

*, , i 


THE MONASTEET OF EINSIEDELN. 

PART II. 

It would he impossible within any brief compass 
to describe the various legends wlTich obtaiix 
currency in connection with this establishment, 
or the miracles said to have been effected on the 
afflicted and believing worshippers. It is thought, 
however, that not fewer than 150,000 devotees 
alniuallv visit the shrine either in person, or, 
what islierc permissible, by proxy. The numbers 
arc greatly increased at the festival day in 
September, and especially so when that festival 
happens to fall on a Sunday. In 1834 a jubilee, 
was commemorated on the spot in honotir of 
the Virgin. At such times persons crowd from 
the most remote places. l)r. Beattie relates 
that, on an ordinary occasion, he encountered a 
woman a hundred and eight j’^ears old, who had 
walked from the farthest point of Normandy in 
France to pay a vow to Mary' of the Swiss 
mountains! The jubilee scene is desciibcd as 
having the apj^arance of a fair on a great scale 
witli all kinds of music, diversified by salvoes of 
artillery and fire-works. • To gjve honour to this 
occasioji the pope sends a special legate, whose 
presence at the service is marked by extraordinary 
splendour, whilst the church is crammed with 
people. It has been cal<?ul§ted th^t thirty 
tJiousand persons, most of whom are pilgrims, 
have been present at such occasions. The ser- 
vices were, in 1834, terminated by a night mass 
in the open air, which displayed some scones of 
startling effect as the rows of torches and the 
numerous illuminations lighted up the wo]ft3hip 
and made the liouses appear like pyramids of 
fire. On such occasions the neighbotiriig 
districts swarm vdtj,i 'pilgrims. 

The convent and church of Einsiedoln are 
situated in a naked and gloomy hollow, which 
presents few interesting points of scenery, except 
the presence in the horizon of two or three 
consid(!rable mountains. One of these is called 
the Mitre — an object which, by one of those 
curious freaks of nature «o often met with in 
other parts of the world besides Switzerland, it 
in shape greatly resembles. The village is mi- 
serably poor and wretched, its liouse^fe arid hovels 
being most of them in singular contrast with 
the magnificence of the shrine itself. Accom- 
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mbdations ^ire here Itirnishcd to flevdtees of all 
clhfeses, dcscfetfdiixg tb |li*iceS ^most incredibly 
io\^. ' . ' 

A glaffce at jthe countenances of niii^y bf the 
pilgrims who k^pair to tliis spot beal'S WitnepB 
that they receive the legends tlfe moilflsteJy 
witli an unintelhgent and uninquiring 
Were it not that with thdih “ the ehurcii ” has 
Usurped the place of the gospel, there drp so 
many palpilble incongruities in the storiefJ "pre- 
sented to them as to provoke' all their scepticism. 
Very remote is the religion taught by such 
narratives from, the simple devotion of the boolc 
Of Ood ! Instead of the fable of Jesus, clothed 
in the pothpous paraplierhalia of the Eomish 
priesthood, and ofieifitig, surrounded by a re- 
tin lie of saints and angels, the coiiscCrated 
wafer; the Bible Christian is taught tlie glo- 
rious doctrinO of a great high priest wHb 
has entered into the heavens, //i<?rc to appear in 
the presence of God fpr us ; and instead of the 
exhibition of the Virgin Mary, represented by a 
mean and dark-ebloured image to which is 
acldressed tiie supplication, “Blessed Virgiii! 
pray to tliy dear Son for us poor sinners — he 
is instructed that every transgressor; impelled 
by penitence and faith, has hitnself access to tho 
Saviour, and that as “ there -is on.e God,’’ so also 
there “one mediator bbtweeh God drid man, 
the man Christ Je^s!.” Happy they who have 
leaniQd their religion from, purer sources than 
monastic tradition, and Still more blessed those 
who haA^e found peace through faith ih his 
perfect and sufficient sacrifice; “J^he blood which 
#cleanseth from all sin !’’ 

JSugh were our reflections as wo prepared to 
visit this celebrated monastery. 

immediately before tlie grand entrance to the 
church is a wide esplanade, Avhich serves to dis- 
phfy the proportions of the edifice, to great ad- 
vantage. Directly in front of its large folding 
doors stands a fountain, surmcnintcd by an imago 
of the Virgin, and divided into fourteen stream- 
lets, each continually tricklfrig tlirbugh a metal 
pipe. There is a clumsy and most improbable 
tradition that our Lord drank water from 
one of these ; but ns the precise one is not 
known, each pilgrim is anxibus to partake cf 
them all, that thus he may receive whatever 
mystic virtue the clement impart. We 

w^ere unable.tQ discover what that virtue was ; but 
wo could not avoid thinking of that evmblema- 
tical “ water of life,” foi* which many of *hese 
pilgiims werfe thirsting, though they knev/ it not ; 
and contrasting tlie, poor consolation derived 
from tonually wisiting such a stream (cyen wete 
its^ blasted honours true) with the spiritual re- 
freshment which follows the believing feceptiou 
of Christ as a Saviour, and Avhich attends the 
consciousness of forgiven sin And a renovated 

2 c 2 
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HiiitjKiSeli ')3ucb site the 
'tlid 96 til oan be eie^ated!^ 
tKe‘tnie ^‘water'* of 

thirst no more 1 ’* ^ 

* Immediately ^hkid tSe and'm front 

of the church, wad gathei^ed together ‘a semicircle 
of boothp, of the slightest eoxistructien, where 
might be learned at a Bingle glance the liumiliat- 
ing^,l 6 Bsong of the whole establishihent. In 
some were ^}>resentdtions of legs, arms, hands, 
etc. in — intended to be hilug up in the 
church by those who had' diseases in any of 
these members, or who had received a cure ; 
in othefs were ‘beads; on which the pilgrims 
might couilt the number "of prayers they had 
beeh.instTucted to offer at the shrine ; in others, 
tapers of tarious sizes to be presented as votive 
offbrings'j’ in others, medals stamped with the 
figures* of the Virgin and child"; whilst many 
confined ^oohs of prayers mth Litanies of 
Our Lady pf Hermits, * ; 

Prom one of these the following is a selection 
— ^ Eemcmber us; O ±hou sweetest .Vir^u 
Maiy; thou hast all power with Jesus Christ 
thy son, who neyet refuses anything to thy 
prayers'V—^* Say only one wprd to^ thy son, 
show tliat’thou* art my mother, and^that you can 
obtain everything for those who pray to thee 
andputtlieirtrujat in theO” — “Pray for ns, holy 
mother of God, that we may inherit thp com- 
passion of Jesus 'dhri 6 t.”—Xlas ! how different 
this* honour from any which the pious mother of 
pur Lord laid claim €o, or which her Son ac- 
cordecl' her in tjie days of her earthly pilgrimage: 

ttiere the faintest rCfiection of the New Testa- 
ment in such prayers as the following ? “ ^Queen 
of Angels, of Patriarchs/ of Prophets, of Apostles, 
of Martyrs, of Confessors, pf Virgins, of all 
Saints, of the most Hofy Bosaw, of the Holy 
Scapulaiy , pf the Holy Chapel or Hermits, pray 
for , us.^^ Most of the worshippers find . it 
clearly impossible to distinguish such acts from 
divine worship, as the. Bomanist writers pretend 
to dd, Thib is thb partition— if, indeed, tliere j 
be any— which separates such services from 
actual idolatry ! ' Let it be, however, with no 
unkindness that we point out the sad tendencies 
of such errors. Oh that our mistaken brethren 
would learu that there is but one represented in 
Jpie Divine oracles as having power with God ; 
that his glory is to be ttmehed with the feeling 
pf <mr ip-firitiities without the nfe^ of an inter- 
venijig.fntercessor; and that by his blood we have 
** bol^fiaap’ to e^ter the holiest of all !” 

* * 'The* were conducted into, 
the chui^ was;- a frenchman. As we walked, I 
inquired:' of him whether he believed the legen- 
dary talfes^ pqbhectpd with^the edifice. With a 
contemptuous flhn%' of his shouldcris he replied, 
only * believ'O What I see.*’ The natural 


e^^t of these wonders on" his mind wm indeed, 
^tdBiciently appoint. # Thfe iristande is not a 
.solitary one or superstition producing in-other 
minds infidelity as its natural rpsult. But the 
odour of strong liquors which emanated from 
our guide suggested other causes which might 
have heightened his scepticism. His principle 
was, at all events, too narrow to walk upon. 
He who resolves to “ believe only what he sees” 
is Without any creed at all; and to limit the 
actual by the conditions of the bonsible is, 
under the boast of superiority, a pitiable weak- 
ness which negatives all history and contemns 
all which the experience of others has ever 
taught. The Bible, on the contrary, pronounces 
belief to be “blessed.** Por when has any 
reat action been ever achieved which has not 
ad the belief of some important truth for its 
basis r* and so long as we hold by the condition 
that what we believe shall be ascertained, to bo 
veritable and not fictitious, there will be no 
danger that faith will degenerate into credulity. 

The church at Einsiedeln, which is extensive, 

. is profusely, even gaudily, decorated. All that 
gilding and railing and marbles can do, have 
been liberally employed in its embellishment. 
On every side of the edifice are altars, rich witli 
External show, and exhibiting tlie hideous 
though partially concealed skeletons or fractional 
skeletons of “ saints** — St. Dionysius, martyr, 
St. Vitalis, martyr, St. Placidus, martyr, 
St. Candida, martyr, St. Gregory, martyr, and 
St. Charito, martyr, among th^ rest — many oJ* 
them unknown, except to Boniaii ecclesiastic?il 
annals. But the, interest of the church is cois- 
*ceutrated on its western side, where a mass of* 
devotees were bending in attitudes of the most 
p^o^tr^to devotion before the shrine in honour 
of which the building is erected. Beneath a 
large canopy, faintly illuminated only by a large 
sliver lamp thdx merely sen-^ed to make “ dark- 
ness visible,** was the celebrated image, very im- 
perfectly to be distinguished, which was said to 
nave come down from heaven. It was a dark 
mis'shapen block of wood, though richly and 
even sumptuously attired. Part of its history 

enrious. During the French revolution of 
1795, Einsiedeln was robbed of its various 
treasures, and among others of the principal 
objects of its idolatry^, whilst the monks ‘were 
driven away into poverty and exile. 'When 
they returned and took possession of their old 
quarters, they brought with them an image 
which they asserted to be the duplicate of that 
which haff been k)Bt, and which certainly 
receives all the honours due to the original, 
though its claims to divinity appear mbre than 
questionable. 

The Mariolatry of the Bomisli church, as it is 
one of the most conspicuous, so is it also one of 
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the ttiost pamful features of, its^religipn. jtle 
who . has visited the continent outiiig 
** month of as is called iip Catholic 

ecclesiastical langfuage, qimnot, fail, to nave, seen 
hontinually in the (murches the. great altar ob- 
scured by a temporary erection, adorned^ with 
howers and consecratM to th^ Yirgin. 1iVh4t 
Mary’s altar is to the churches, tho login's 
ship is to the whole s^iritu^ sjstem. It* is- 
humanity, not*represehtm‘g divinity, but usurp-: 
ing its honours and obscuring its worship. The 
glory of true religion is that it shows how man 
can 'meet his God. Nothing tliat interposes a 
barrier between tha creature and his Creator 
can soothe the conscience, elevate^ the nature, 
and prepare for the judgment of the great day. 

Yet let us not be inconsiderate or ungrateiuL 
With most of these deluded worshippers religion 
is a profound conviction — an earnest reality. 
We fear that this sentiment is produced more 
by the overmastering influence ot dread than by 
the love which expands and sublimes the soul. 
But if others do so much for tradition, what 
ought we to do for substantial truth ? By how 
much our creed is purer, loftier, better; by so 
much ought the eftects it produces on ourselves 
to be more abundant aud conspicuous. 


. had tiiv^lJaAiakr id th4 ^ 

bore' e^igi3te|kcl^*^ they wt? as. jf conveying. a 
father W ' Osa the coffiu 

the wo-?!cfey :* I. live, and ye sh^ 
f^at city saeoaed tp many of iis lonely tbe.,wirt 
Jai^t thatlTacnicke slept before the gates; 43^ 
JPb^Bgt ‘puiposjs, we thoughteoii he^nCtf 
u^rrativp, does ^tliO Most High at ti 
ihen to tower so far above common morta^'ji^ 
«then to die like ordinary individuals ? 
to keep us humble, when we see' that /we ^ve 
been so far surpassed. Perhapp to spur pn 
to' greater exertions than we have ever yfet 
made. "Perhaps to reveal his owja wise sove- 
reignty, for he doeth as he will in the armies of 
heaven and among the inhabitants of the e^th ; 
none can stay his hand, nor say unto him, what 
doest thou ? ^ , 

John Jaenicke, whom we have thus introduced 
to our readers, was ordained pastor of the , Bo- 
hemian or Bethlehems church in 3 779. . At 
that time, Iioweven he was only assi Aant ; but 
from the year 1792, when the smouldering fires 
of revolution sent their scorching blast oV|^ 
Germany, up till his decease on the 2lBt of July, 
1827, he was sole pastor. There is, howeyerj; a 
long tajle to tell, both about the church* and 
about the pastPr, previous to 1779. 


JOHN JAENICKE, 

PASTOB OF THE BETHLEHEMS CHUBCH, BEBLIK. 

It is now twenty-seven years ago since this ex- 
cellent man I5ft the stage of life ; but to many 
good people in«Berlin jt seems like yesterday. 
One venerable man, at whose house we were 
lately spending a few days in that city, said to 
us : “ When you mention Jaenicke’s nanje, I fool 
as if the wheels of time ^p.d ceased to revolve 
since then, and as if I was just returning from 
that extraordinary funeral pfc^ession which ac- 
companied him to his long home, the scene is so 
vividly before me.” 

“That was a wondrous procession,” he wont 
on to tell. “Down the Wilhelmstrassc went, 
first, hundreds of children, dressed in white, 
walking three and three, strewing the road with 
flowers, and many of them with their tears, ®fcoo 
— genuine, burning tears, gushing fresh from a 
bleeding heart — such tears as pure a-ffection 
weeps — such tears as angels might have shed 
beside the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea when it 
received its first occupant. A missionary car- 
ried an open Bible on a cushion. The coffin 
was borne in turn by. twelve missionary stu- 
dents, twelve Bohemians, *and twelve students of 
'theplogy. All the clergy of Berlin, without ex- 
ception, followed. Thousands of thousands of 
all ranks and stations, iix a line which seemed to 
have ho end, took part la the procession^ many 


THE BOHEMIANS IN 3^BLIN.. . . 

The doctrinea of^the Eeformation werfe at one 
time predominant in Bohemia^ the richest counts 
and nobles being among the ranks of the Pro- 
testants. The thirty years’ war, howevCr,,ahd 
the intrigues of the Jesuits, brought about a 
I counter-revolution, which is One of the blackest 
pages in the world’s history. The nobles* died 
on the scaftold without a crime being proved 
against them, aAd their lands were confiscated. 
Hundreds forsook all they had in thp worU — 
wives, children, lands — and fled to othet* king- 
doms, where they could faro like the rafVens, and 
the sparrows, and the lilies, which God feeds 
and clothes without storehouse and without care. 
Those that remained at home were compelled to 
become Boman Catholics. Still at midnighfb, 
among the lonely glens, the dragoons sometimes 
discovers bands who had ’met to sing and prdy 
and commemorate the dying love of their Lord. 
In the time of Leopold I and Charles tVI of 
Austria, the persecution had become intolerable. 
Beading t^ word of God, or even possessing.a 
Bible, sin^g a psalm, partakhig of b6th bread 
and wine in \he communioik," wete reckod^ 
crimes worthy of a punishment more severe.than 
that of murder. Those ^rho wished to emigrfl^e 
were not allowed. Children were torn 
I their parehts to be Educated as Papists.; ' PaljM^ 
were thrown into prison ^ill they^camell^ila 
Catholics. If they wished to escape, they rhust 
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IlgJUggle tliemselves) pver the fcowtiem m t£e 

and act as the do to 

from the co^8e^iptiofil; about 1720, 
tjp iy4p; scarcely^ niglit pa^e^ ibat* some ftia 
0t erosB the borders ^inio >irbicb was ^ 

that time a land of liberty. “ 

^lu the heighboiirhood ,of B<Ae- 

mian /families got settle. '|?h4 

n^V 'the 'Austrian iVontier.- in thb year ■ 1726, 
it'^plergyman, who .had fled from tbe persecufiou, 
came to Settle wth them. He \vas a faithful mau, 
and il| 8ii the number of e^ilesi 

which, hojd' g&thered around him, increased 
^bOvS'flvehuijdfed, Pastor Liberda, for that was 
hig name, preached so that sinners were awake^bd 
mid bom’^erted, and those who had beeii zealous 
they knew not why, learned to 
lives' 'th0 Lord Jesus and to lead holy lives, 
lihe country people’ came from far and near, 
aftd the road was thronged on the Sunday 
mohruiig With pious worshippers, going to bear 
the ipan Who could tell the secrets of their 
hearls and. of their houses from the pulpit. 
Boinan *Catholics, ' who came, said that with 
their' own <3ergy they must tell tire priest their 
sins before got absolution ; but here was 
a' man who could’ tell them their siusjr~e//m such 1 
as 'tliey had not ' thought of before— and could j 
t^ them too'far more about the true source of 
absolution. Protestants who came to hear 
Pdrtoi* Liberda wep.t home complaining of their 
owm clergy, Ybom they had heard preaching 
frdm childhood, and yet had nqver been told by 
thSin thegloriQUs truths of pardon and accept- 
ance through faith in the blood of Christ — at 
least not yi ' suph^a manner as to make them 
4 nder 8 tand^low the chief of sinners could bp. 
justified* simply by believing on the Saviour. 

. After six years of rest Jind Vefreshment, the 
placO too gxi^all, and above seven hun- 

dted^ of ttie Bohomtaii^exilos rose to seek some 
other hp'Spitable home. On two carts they laid 
the sicl: and infirm, and in forty-eight wheel- 
harrows, the childi'^ii and the goods. After 
inpch wandering, many crosses, much prayer, 
a^d many ans'AWs to prayer, they arrived at 
lost in Berlin. When all ^leemed dark a^’ound 
t|l^ on their ,way khitlier, they unified their 
voices in the Bohemian language, and sang the 
43 nd Psalm, ‘‘ ’why irt thou cast -down, oh, my 
Still trust in God, I shall yet praise 
hjia.?/ 4 ^d in brighter days the mountains 
e^ioed.blmfe'-the gtrmnsiof the* IJlBtlf Psalm, 

Wd 'IioM, b'^ause he hath heard the voice 
of iny su|^licatbh.?’ 

-iCDe.kmgjgave them leiiVe to reside in the 
nvl^opojis of^^nissia, hut he could not sujmrt 

‘Many ^ trial they were, required to* 
cMwei ahdiwey* Ifiifrbpd the practical meaning 
of tSe ddclarafibn, Whom the LoM loveth he 
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"cbasteiipth.” >Iorfting and evening they all 
3Het together for reading the Scriptures and 
. prayer ; during the day they toiled hard, aiid 
%when thd Sunday came, atter the good' old 
Hussifo custpp>s, inherited by them from their^ 
■Waldensiau’ iathpr^, they reniembered the snb- 
bath-dny to kbeg it holy* The king ey^eutually 
ordered thirty-eight houses t6 bp built for theiq, 
that they might 'live together. By diligence 
and'the Divine blessing, ^py bec^imc rich ; but 
ip. i)roporti6p as worldly means increpsea, their 
piety decreased, and after the death of their 
pastor Jiibftrda, ip 1743, all manner of quarrels 
broke out, till at last the congregation divided 
into threor parties-^ Lutheran, Keformed^ and 
Herrnhpter Bohemians. 

JAEKICK.e’S EAllLY niEE. 

Among tlie Bohemian settlers -was a family 
narapcl Jaenickc. The fethpr was by profession 
a weaver. However oilier families , may have 
decreased in piety, in this bouse all went onpu 
the good old way. Fapiily worship everj'^ morn- 
ing and evening, the . Sunday conscientiously 
observed, hard work during the week, no idle 
hands tolerated — these were some of fhe “ rules 
of the house.’" The mother used to say often to 
her children and neighbours: “When we served 
God in the glens and woods, and among the 
rocks, and could not even venture to read the 
Bible at home, I voWed often *to the Lord Jesus 
that I would be content with a crust of dry 
bread and a drink of cold water, if w^e c^uld 
only enjoy the Lord’s Supper as it Vvas appointed ; 
and now we have a duelling,, a church, and 
schools of our owm, what shall we render to the 
Lord for all his goodness?” It Avas in this 
spirit tljpt she trained her live children. 

• When the son, J<^hn, had been long enough 
at Bcliook his fattier took him home and taught 
him w^eaving. Aftfr he had learned his trade, 
lie set ofl*, according to German custpm, to im- 
prove himself by Avorking in other towns as a 
joumeyinan. A father’s prayer, and a mother’s 
tears^ had not been in vain, for the young man 
sought AA'ork only w^herc lie knew he could keep 
hist Sunday, and, on the day of rest, h0 sought 
sudu preachers lis proclaimed, the gospel. He 
knew that he was, like all mankind, a sinner, 
and that Christ is a Saviour ; but he liad never 
felt burdened upder sin, and fled to Jesus for 
relief; he prayed, howeyer, and read the Bible 
regularly; he' led a correct and consistent life, 
and thought there was not any great fear of his 
state, and that if all the world w’ero like himself, 
a Saviour of sinners might be dispensed with. 

One Sunday, while listening as usual very 
attentively tp the sermon, the preacher said'; 
“Is there any one l^re w^ho thinks that be is 
^bt a usmher* Goiiside^ how a sin It is 
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that from youth up you have not loved your 
Saviojir above^every thing else.J^^ . " 

The young yeaver left the chuj-ch/liko* a 
wdujaded roe witl> the arrow, quivering' in th’O; 
ivound. . He hastened out to a’ shady retreat^ 
and,^far'the first time in his life^ poured out &n 
earnest prayer from a heart that felt its owp 
n^d pf a Saviour. had heard that what he 
•had thought to be his. great honour, ‘ and 
adyailiage above others, iMimely, his own sclri 
righteousness, was a great sin. llis proud hear^}, 
w^ich had not felt the need of Jesus as'^ a‘ 
sinner’s friend, cried, aloud for pardon, and when . 
he rose from his knees, he felt that he had 
obtauied nierqy of (^od. lie sought the ao- 
quaiutaiicc of the pastbV v^ho Jiad' opened this, 
door for him iptb the, mystery of the gospel, 
and the gObd .man Wjdiced as angfels do over a 
.s inner who repefijbs. On nearer ^cqiiaiittance, 
the pastor thought that sometlpng better than 
a weaver could be* made out of hinl ; at least a 
fechpolinaster. So when tjie work was dope in 
the evenings, the yopiig weaver found liinisell‘ 
sitting , with the pastor .learning Latin. In a 
short time he was able to pass an examination — 
possibly not a very severe one — and was imme- 
diately appointed schoolmaster in the place 
’where* he had first been led to the Savigur. 
had notloiig, however, filled his new^ post till the 
congregation grumbled, and thought that there 
was no need for both a pastor and a schoolmaster ; 
tlie pastor might fill both posts as be had done be- 
fore. The young schoolmaster accordingly being 
disi\iiyyed, retuAied to his father’s house in Berlfn. 

* He now learned a little more. Latin and 
Greek, and, thinking himself very well advanced, 
he started for Ilallc to study theology. A 
pfKstor whom he visited on the road, and wdio 
opcamiiied the state of his knowledge, ’advised 
him not to go to the univensity, bu* to the 
Orphap-house in Halle. But^when he came 
there, however, he learnt that, as he was now 
above twenty years of age, and did not know as 
much as the small children in the institution, 
hp could not be received at all, and must 
return to Berlin. 

A year later, we find him filling a situation as 
schoolmaster in Dresden. In that city tli«re 
was at that timo a pious physician named 
Demiani, who had private tutors giving instruc- 
tion to his son, to prepare him for the university, 
foung Jaenicke was invited to take part in 
these lessons. HJs patron being of opinion that 
all study without prayer is no use, came occa- 
sipually and joined in earnest supplication with 
the two youths for a bleSsing oh fheir studies. 
A nobleman was eventually foun4 willing to 
bear the college exuppses for the young Bohemian 
pchoolma^te^ ; ^a*ih bis* tw’enty-si 3 ?.tn year he 
eiltered the of 
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EELiaiOHs;DBSPO^HE}r(>Y COM- 

losiTEp: 

'* M/ soQl^ls dis^;uk1;e(i wiflifn me.'* • 

** My God^ mj Gud, ^why hast f hou .Iforsakcn bi’e f** . 

SiKcy tjie d^y Christ Jesjus i^dejefd^.}^ 
on flys)' ergss, all flmt mb ’ great,, powerful^ 
salutdiy partakes pf a serious ^ature, 
the ,^ee 4 s prii^e regeneration are in 

\ 70 nder, th 6 n, tliat .'Jfeb 
bliv^ ip the innni^ greatness of 
^thiu’g^^-^conspipus of.ner o^n inability to gfai 0 .p 
ntbese high and 'hiy^erious realities — sensible w 
Tier weakness, her darkness, her guilt — ^is 
uleted and ready tb despond. Wiiat naustVbe 
0 ?. Jfi her, ^melaiacboly distress, she is reiidy .. 
to thiilli her case, peculiar, and that hej* judg- * 
iheut ispassed*over from her, God. But.this is,* 
npt true. Many ‘ truly gOjdly spirits have passed 
through this Valley of -thp shadow, of , death, and; 
have at length seen the light of God’s salvation.^ 
Many, from ' various ^causes, griefs and» over- - 
whelming triajs, have" been cast into a iiepp 
melancholy, •and hid thefr* spirits clouded with 
fyars and doubting;- and it has pleased God to. 
cause them thus to pass through the darkness . 
and realities of the world of sorrow — in some 
instances^ bringing thejn eventually into * the 
consciofts light of his reconciled countenance, at* 
other times making them' through these deep 
trials, experimentally, filteor for comforting an^' i 
sustaining others. Jnd^d this is God’s deepest 
way of teaching ; and they wbo have know:d 
inost of God’s dealings ‘with his children have 
assured us, that so far from seeing in. these 
spiritual conflicts marlts of tho Divine dis- 

E ileasure, they have known many of the righteoub. 

rouglit out of these deep waters, and some of 
God’s most useful servants formed in 4^hijti - 
school of tribulation. When we learn that ^thib ‘ 
has been the experience of saints and. tVuly 
go&ly souls, it may give us some hopes that our 
case is not so had as wo have imagined. Let 
the soul that is tried with these spiritual sor- 
rows turn to God, its ‘Father and final end. 
This is life eternal — to Ipo^ God. Let .sound 
.and scriptural apprehensions of his nature be 
deeply laid in our understanding. ' 

It IS most pleasant to a believer to know that 
God that blessed being — ^that perfect life, light, 
and love, which is the J)eginning and end of all 
things, and the most amiable object of all illumi- 
nated minds, and of every sanctified will, and 
of all harmonious praise for ever, 

Det thy soul, oh desponding one, remember 
with comfort that God delightctli in mercy— 
that be swears, As F bye, 1 have nc pleanur^ 
iii the deaXh of the wickbd> but that nij tur^' 
and live that be will have all pen * to be^ 
aaVea-y-that he pai^oiieth iniqux^y, ’ traitsgreb- " 
aion, fnd bin, ^Driiw near then ’imtO* God* 
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'S^aieji^er l;hat thoii l>ut }| 0 >vo^l$^rziai, life.” , To diCK^|xi/ this 

"iiS 4 i|^»nowe 1 ?li thee ^thoirpuaibr^ ^|^;ctf^alvatiaxii,^nd to bdiere Ohtw 

nor thy* .^en ^fhou feebome .the *bhild of G 6 d, throtigh Itipj. 

fdis(|pl[plp^;^ '^utthe.BO^,t^t*doea«bolioTei sonaetitiiiba loa^^ 
his mercy^ yot 'jp^^ciousr * sense^ ^ its- f|^th, and so^ is triOnbled^and 

^ Plead then hdmt to in darkness? ' It‘ ja well^ to .belieTe Sijgaiil,’‘ ihht 

kiiov thee^ ,curf i;ath^^vt<^ 1 >e Ipxokrn: *ihae* \ ihon mayestknq'^fr' thou dost Relieve j imd if: 

i^When I* doijbt of. thy lo^ 9 ^*"aii&ifoar th^ thou, ihast wandered from himi tbou shalt be^recl^imi^; 
hast withdraii{pft*f]^ men^ "fixmr .when his compaikdonB lare kindled by theyotce* 

unitde 1^ liaste' tl^ ^v^eetnesl^ of thy tevq, or to ; . hf^thy crj^. It 4s certain that afflictions sprft^ 
ttioditatq on thy tnrtH and nieroies;' thou irilt*^ Tkop from the dust, 4?nt that they como from 
not lose thy:"knowlodge of me, nor turn away,'* God ; and wc have his assurance that he does 
thys^roy from . me. Thou oanst call me thy * no^ willingly afflict, nor grieve any of the chil- 
,elwjd; 'vWien I doubt whether I can/ctlP thee dr^ of*men. Nay, more than this, we are. told 
‘ Iwher/ Thou, Lord, art good,- a ‘stronghold tltat as msm. iss he he^ rebukes, and 

►in the day of trouble V and thoii ^upwest thein ; 'chasteys. ^ov \pften . by the sadne^ of* the 
^that tfust in thee/’ - Trust God with thy < soul coimtenanco. has the he^rt^ been, inp.de* better 
•imd bod}’’, which are his ; and if *thou caust not Hew qiany, once : mourmpig in ^heaviness, seefiig 
;attain to an bssurance of thy interest 'in his no light, are now in the enjoyhient of thp lighV 
lOye^ yet lie in submission befora him; lifting of- God’s coqntMance, and ^giving thanks to 
‘thine eyes toward his mercy-r^t. * ^ great who has, broughtL them into peaqe. , 
part 'of men’s ‘troubles mid fparis^ occasioned by .Buti even, if Aaw, for a season, the veilr is 
misapprehensions "of God’s nature apd charac- drawn between thy soul ^d the face of God, 
ter ; and, therefore, we should se6k to attain t6, therp are some means for encouraging and 
and- hold fast by, the highest thoughts we can quieting thy spirit. Thou mayest take refuge 
pQBSibly reach of < God’s natural ^ goodpess, in thp assurance that many around thee enjoy 
.^aciousness, arid Ipngf-^uffering to Vs- ward, the blessings of hope, and love, and peace ; and^ 
Bemember, therefore, oh troubled soul, before if thou bo of .a generous nature, is it nothing i:o 
.all other thoughts fojr obtaining of peace, to thee to know that this is the case with thbusands 
get high thoughts of the gracious and lovely now, and has been the case witli tens of 
nature of Gbd. And next tb this source of life thousands in all time, and shall be- the case with 
and.«'hope, let thp consideration of the gospel innumerable multitudes throughout all eternity ? 
reVelation of the Divine mercy and salvation be Forget, then, thy misery, for a season, in thanks 
p<mdered and deeply apprehended. When thy fulness for the happiness of others. And 
t^u^hts of God are strange, because of the another solace thou mayest find, in trying to do 
infinite distance between us and the Divine good. Besolve, that while the little day of life 
iiature, turn unto the Lord Jesus Christ, the holds on, thou wilt do what thou canst to makp 
3 qi| of the Father, who came to bring us near to those about thee more happy, or less sorrowfill. 
Go^ Can we doubt the love of God when wc There are fellow-sufierers whose griefs may be 
behold him manifest in the flesh ?” Shall not alleviateA— there’ are' poor who may be fed or 
the spring and hope of life be found here, even helped — there aato^^childreu, cast out and for- 
that • water of life which is provided for all ? saken, who may he cherished and bred up to 
Ho ! every one that thirsteth, come ye to the usefulness. In comforting ^others, the tried bouI 
waters; wllosoeveri* will? let him take Of the is often comforted of God. • 

water uf life freely.” am come that ye may if thou canst not feel strength enough 

have life, and have it more abundantly^’^ Can' for exertion — scarcely Tor sympathy — yet let 
wel doubt and have sufpicious thoughts of the the remembrance Of God’s eternal lovepreserve 
^ gr^ious and . merciful designs of him whose thee from siutiiig into hopelessness. Who can 
Toice thus speaks to siiiners ? And that ]thy tell ? Peradventure, the nij^ht of thy soiro^ 
sbiiX oil doubter, may t*^ the full comfort of and darkness is far and the dawning qf 

thby Saviour’s most , gracious nature and office, thy day is- at hand. The voice of thy Saviour 
re^pmber that he died dor us, -that whosoever was beard, just ere he expired, exclaiming, ** My, 
bclievetK in him may have eternal life. -Let the God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me 

graee of the go^el of the But speedily his lips^xdaimed, “ It is finished.” ^ 
- tihy.BO^. “This is the He had dinnk,]fco the« dregs, the cup which his 

hath <^ven toils eternal life, and Father had given* him ; accomplished thfe olpect 
t^ia^ lne, isTia;^ Let this be deeply for which he enduredj and then there remained 

. fitted jn thy and heari; — “ God so gloved the joy set ohefore — th^ joy, qh trdubled 

the wpjid, 5bhat nq ids onjy begotten Soiy snirit; which*} df thqn’ trpstest, ^ • idm^ ,he wjU 
t thjfit tthoBobvor believetfi in him shoind nS | sKare\tith thee thropghout etOTjity; 
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BETWEEN THE EXISTENCE OF 
WS AND THE SCRIPTUBAXr 2>OCV 
RXNE OF PRATER. 

)f the world, philosophers, 
Dy theologians, have been 
osers o^ special and miracu- 
ce. If they have admitted, 

! latter class have done, that 
were performed ih* ancient 
iVe strenuously maintained 
lie of special providence in 
bsurd, and that Q-od cannot, 
liracle, bestow any special 
the virtuous in answer to 
)r inflict any special punish- 
he wicked; and that it is | 
xpect any other retributions 
he ordinary and unmodified 
re brings along with it. 

The unvarying constancy of nature, in conse- 
quence of being governed by fixed laws, is the 
grand argument which men .adduce in opposition* 
to any supposed special providence. Since the 
fathers fell asleep, say they, all things continue 
as they were from the oeginning. God has 
subjected the world to the government of laws, 
and he will ^oU interfere vuth, counteract, set 
aside, or give a supernatural force "to those laws, 
to meet particular exigencies. .For the.adjust- 
merit of all apparent inequalities of good and 
evil, Buffering and enjoyment here, we ' must 
wait for the disclosures of eterfaity, when* strict 
retributive justice will hold* hpr even^ scales. 
When natural evils come upon us, therefore, 
they argue it is idle to expert \heir removal, 
except so far as they may be mitigated or over- 
come by natural means ; and hence it is useless 
to pray* for their removal, or to expect God will 
deliver us from them in any other way. WRen 
the heavens over us become brass, and the earth 
under our feet irorl, and the rain of our land 
powder and dust, and want and famine, as the 
cotiiequib»ee, stalk forth among the inhabitants, 
of wha4 hse .to pray to God for rain, since to 
give it tvould require a miracle, and the age of 
miracles ^has passed ? pestilence is 

scouring through the land, and our neighbours 
and nea^st friends are within jts grasp, and we 
may next become its victims — nay, when we, 
too, are oa thfe borders of the grave— why 
shoifld^We expect relief by prayer, since sick- 
ness is uthe result of natural c^uset^, and God 
wfll no|Hmterpose to ilkve us^ from the effects of 
natural mis, neeause that v^ould be contrary to 


a fixed rule of his government ? When dag- 
gers cluster around the g6od man in the « 
c^i^e of tryiiig duties, it would be enthusiasm m 
him to expect any special protectibn agmpst his 
enemies, though he pray ever so feiwently, 
trust in Divine deliverance with ever so much cop*^ 
fidence. He must look to another world for; his 
reward, if called to suffer here. Nor has the 
daringly wicked man any reason to fear thfit God 
will punish his violations of the Divine law by any’ 
unusual display of his power ; nor in any way, 
indeed, hut by the evils which naturally flow 
from a w icked life. In short, it will be useless 
to pray for any blessing that requires the least 
interference with natural laws, or for the removal 
of any evil which depends upon, those laws. And 
since our minds are controlkd aa much by laws 
as the functions of our bodies, we are not to ex- 
pect any blessings ip our souls,, which require 
the least infringement of intellectual laws. , In 
finfe, the effect of prayer, according to these 
views, is limited almost entirely to its influence 
upon our own hearts, in preparing them to re** 
qeive with* a proper spirit natural blessings, and 
to bear aright natural evils ; to etimulate us to 
use with more diligence the means of avoiding 
or removing the latter, and securing the former.^ 

Such views ’ .aiid •reasonings seem, upon a 
superficial examination, to he very plausible. 
But when we look into the Bible, .we cannot bht 
see that the main drift of it is directly opposed 
to such notions. That *book does encourage 
man to pr^y to God for the removal of evils of 
e^v'ery kind— evils as much dependent upon 
natural laws as the daily course of the 6un 
through the heavfina. It. does teach us to look 
to Gpod in every trying situation for deliverance, 
if it is best for us to be delivered. It does re- 
present the wicked man as in danger of special 
punishment. It exhibits a. multitude of ex- 
amples, ill which God has thus delivered those 
who trusted in him, and punished those who 
violated his. laws. 

In every age; too, the most devotedly pious 
men have testified that they have found deliver- 

♦ Science,” says <»€orge Combe, has banished 
from the minds of profound thinkers belief in the exer- 
cise by the Deity, in our day, of special acts of super- 
natural power, as ^ means of influencing humaif affairs; 
atMl it has presented a systematic order of naturev which 
man may study,* comprehend; and follow, as a guidp to 
his practical conduct. Many educated laymen, and also 
Renumber of the dergy, have, declined to recognise fasts, 
huihliitftions, atid prayers, as ih^ans adapted, according^ 
to their viewsv to avert the recurrence of the evil, ' 
phtato blightj) lndeed,*uiese observances, inumach as 
they mislead tfie public mltid #flh fespcct'tq its causes, * 
tiFCTcgarded by such persons aii positive evili.” 
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ance and support in 
mere natural laws cduld i^cfd;TOem 
Moreover, when men into*: great 

peril or suffering pt* ;aiiy i ^ k in)^ inyoluntariljr 
cry to God lor help, me vessel founders 

in the fury of tlie stotuci, t^ie l^jcdejiLed sailor 
employs tjiat breath in iir(le|it prayer which just 
before had been poured out blasphemies. 
And wheji thp widowed mother hears the tem- 
pest HovrUng around her dwelling at night, she 
cannot but . pray for the protection of her child 
upon the tre^icherous sea. When violent disease 
Tacks the frame, apd we feel ourselves rapidly 
sinking ^intb the grave, it is scarcely in human 
naturp Jto oipit crying to God with’ a feeling that 
he cam. save us. In short, it is a dictate of 
nature ‘ to ^call upon God in times of trouble. 

. Ou^ reasoning about the constancy of nature, 
which appears to us while in safety so clearly to 
show prayer for the removal of natural evils to 
be useless, loses its power, and the feelings of 
the heart triuniph. It now becomes, therefore, 
an important practical question, which of these 
views of the providence of God is correct. Ir it 
those which our reasoning derives from the con- 
stancy of nature, or those inspired by piety and 
the Bible? ' ,, c 

Can the wants, then, we ask, of* individuals bo 
met, in answer to prayer, in any other w^ay than 
by miracles, or by the ordinary, and settled laws 
of nature ? I maintain th^t- there are other 
modes in which this c^^n bo done ; in which, in 
fact, every case requiring special interference 
can Jje met exactly and fully. 

This can be done, in^tlie first place, by a Divine 
influence, exerted upon the human mind, unper- 
ceived by the individual. 

\ If it were perceived, it would ponstitute a 
mirS^le. But can we doubt that the Author of 
mind should be able tp influence it directly'aiid 
indirectly, unperceived by the man so^ acted 
upon ? "Even man can do this to his fellow ; 
ajld shall such a pp^v’er be denied to* God ? 

* Np\v, in many easeS-^I do not say all — it 
only needs that tlie minds of others sliould be 
inclined to do so and. so towards a man, in order 
to place him in circumstances most unlike those 
that would have surrounded him without such 
an influence. Even the very elements, being to 
Bome^eitent ^^upder human control, can thus be 
piade subservient, or adverse, to an individual; 

indeed, by* a chaiige in the feelings and 
conduct of others towaf^s us, by an ufiseen 
mflSi^ce upon their minds, our whole outward 
tnjy be changed. ♦ In . this yay, there- 
fore, "cap Goa,, in maiiy,mstances,jponf 0 r 
, on the virjii^us, or execute piunjishment ; upph 
the wicke^ iOr give special answers to special 
prayer ; atifi yet .thejp shall be no ^racle aboUt 
it/nPr ^ 
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letter or of mind. The result, may to 

':np only the natural effect of those laws, and yet 
the Divine influence maf have modified the 
effect to any extent. 

In the second place, God can modify the 
second causes of events out of our siglit,' as to 
change wholly, or in part, the final results, and 
yet not disturb the usual order of nature 
within sight, so that there shall be no miracle. 

A miracle requires that the usual or^er^ of 
nature, as man sees it, be interrupted, ,or some 
force superadded to her agency. " But if such 
change .take place out of our sight, it migjjt not 
disturb that order within sights and; therefore, 
to us it -\^ould be no miracle. 

The mode in which this can be done depends 
upon the fact that in nature we. often find 
several causes, essential to produce an effect, 
connected together, as it were, in a chain ; so 
that each link depends upon that which precedes 
it. ^ Thus the power of vision depends"' upon the 
optic nerve, in the bottom of the eye. llut this 
would be useless, were not the coats and humors 
of the eye of a certain,consistcnce and curvature, 
in ‘ order to bring the rays together to form an 
image on the retina. Again, these coats and 
humors depend upon light, and light depends 
.for its transmission probably upon that ex- 
ceedingly, elastic medium called the luminiferous 
ether: I'his is as far back as we can trace the 
series ’of causes concerned in producing vision. 
And yet this elastic ether may depend upon 
someldnhg else, and this cause of the ihoyement 
of the ether ilpon another caufee ;* and we know 
hot how long the chaip*inay be, before we reach 
the grc?at First Cause, No\^ if any one of this 
series, of second causes be « modified, the effect 
will bp a modification of the final result. This 
supposed modification may take place in that 
part ,of the chdii of causes within our view, .or 
m that part conqqaled from us. If it took place 
within sight, it would constitute a miracle be- 
cause the regular sequence of cause and effect 
would be broken olf, or an unnatural po\^er be 
hearted to the cause producing the illtiinate 
effect. If the modification tppk placejj in that 
part of the chain of second .causes out of our 
^ght, the final effect would be no miracle ;; be- 
cause it would bo brought about by natural laws, 
and these would perfectly explain Never- 
theless, this ultimate* effect would bb different 
from what it would be if 06d. haftnpt touched 
and^ modified that link of causation V^hich lies 
out of our sight, back* among" the secret Agencies 
of his will. ’ And I .see not but in.,thjs way he 
might modify the ulfcixhatb effej;t as ifiuch ob he 
pleased, and still preserve the unVarybig ^con- 
stancy of ^natbre, ^or in all these caiSps wx‘ 
abould .see pnfy tljo liakspf the, cHjain oC causes 
^ tii ub ;; 'pnd provided fhey ^ opiil^tbd in 
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their usual oi^der, how could we kipw that any 
change had ta|ren place in the region beyond 
our knowledge ? If the whole chain of causation 
^ve^c open to our inspection, then, indeed, would 
tlie transaction be an obvious miracle ; 'but now 
we see nothhag bulb the unchanging operation of 
natural laws,* 

To illustrate this principle, let us Imagine u 
few exahiplcs. Suppose this land visited by 
drought, and its pious inhabitants assembled to 
pray for rain. We know very well that the j 
causes on which a storm of rain depend are very 
complicated. How easy for the Divine^ Being, 
ill answer to those prayers, to modify one or 
more of these ^'crct agencies of metiorblogical 
change, that are concealed' from our sight, «o as 
to bring together the vapours over the laud 
condense them into rain I And yet that storm 
shall have nothing about it unusual; and it 
results from the same laws which we have before 
seen to be in operation. Still, it may have 
been tlie’ result of a special agency e:jccrted by 
Jehovah in ans\ycr to prayer, yet in such a 
manner tliat no known law of nature is infringed 
upon, or even rend(wod inoro powerful in’ its 
action. 

Equally intricate and complicated are the 
causes of disease, and especially pf those i)esti# 
lences that soiueiimes inarch over a whole con- 
tijjcjjt with the angel of dcatli in their tedn; 
and alike easy is it for God, in answer to earnest 
praytT, to avert their progress, or to cripple 
their power, or turn them aside from a parii- 
culqr district, wftliout the least interference with 
the visible connection of ^^ause and effect. 

The beloved futher of a family lies upon a h(*d 
of sickness, and disease is fast gaining upon the 
powers of life. His numerous and Resolute 
family, in spite of the cold^uggcstions that it 
w.ill be of no avail, will earnestly beseech the 
Being in whose hands is the pp^^r of disease to 
arrest the fatal malady. And could not their 
Eatlicr ni heaven, in the way I have pointed 
out, give them their request, ■ ijnd yet their 
])arciit*s recovery he the natural result of careful 
nursing and medicjal skill ? ipipcsing, however, 
on that family as great ap obligation as if* a 
manifest miracle had been wrougiit to sa^e 
him. • 

The widow’s only sop, in spite of her counsel 
and intr^atifes,, becomes a vagabond upon the seas, 
and, led'gth, one of the crew of the battle-ship. 
The perils of the deep and of vicious companions 
are enough make that widow a daily andmost<i 
earnest suppliant at tlie nmrey-seat of her liea- 
yeply Eather for, his protection and salyation. 
But at length war breaks out, and the perils pf 
battle render bis fafe^ more doubtful. Stilly 
faith in God buoys pp')ier h^ayb, aiid she c^hot 
abandon lAi© bo]^ oifyet g^eing her rdturnedj 


( reformed, md bect>mii|g i^ usefid And ^ 

length, rescued frofft iU© storna apd„ shipwreck, 
and the carnage of battle, ^ ' , inorp 

dangerous snares of sin, ^out}^ retWns', a 
renovated i6an, and cheers that mother’s 
sun by eminently ireful life. Now ’all 'thS 
may have happened simply by the operatjicjjl 
natural laws ; but it may also have beep 'the 
result of Divine interference in answer to p^yljT ; 
and hard will you find it to convince tliaf re- 
joicing mother that the hand of God’s extraor- 
dinary j)rovidenco w^as not in it. 

The devoted missionary, at the promptings of ’ 
d voice within, quits a land of safety and pesjce, 
and finds himself in the midst of dangers and suf- 
ferings of almost every name ; in perils of waters^ 
in perils of robbers, in perils in trie city, in perils 
in the wilderness, in weariness, in watchings often, 
ill hunger and thirst, in fastings oftj^n, in’col^ 
and nakedness. The furnai^e of persecution is 
heated, and ho performs his diitfes with his life 
constantly in his liand. Buf he uses po weapon 
save faith and prayer. He feels that he is “nn- 
iiMirtal till his work is done.*’ Aiid, in fact, he 
outlives all his dangers, and, jin venerable p|d 
age, surrounded by the fruits of his labour— 
reformed • affectionaio people — he passe^ 
quietly into the abodes of the biased. 4fhfe’ 
again, w'hy should we hesitate |:o prefer his pro- 
tection arid deliverance ‘to the special interppsi** ' 
tion of his heavenly Pathcr ip the maimer 1 
have pointecl out ? 

A third inode by wliich the purposes of spe- 
cial providence can bo brought aDoiit without 
miracles is by such an adjustment of the direct 
and lateral influences on which events depend, 
that the time and manner of their occur^^ened 
sliall exactly meet every exigency. 

Although it expresses a truth to represent the 
sccqnd causes of events as constituting the links 
of a chain, it is not the whole tnith. For, ip 
fact, those causes are connected together in the 
form of a netw ork, or, more* exactly still, by a 
sphere filled with interlocked meshes; Pr, to 
speak more mathematicaUy, flip forces by which 
events are produced dre botti direct and indirect. 

It would he easy to calculate the effect of ji 
single direct force ; but if, in its progress, it 
meets with a multitude of Pblique ifiipiilsei, 
striking it at every possible apgle, wh|it human 
mathematics can make out th® resultant 
Yet, in fact, such is the history pf ahiipst every 
event. The lateral influepce^, wliich nkspt and 
modify the direct force, are so 
unexpected often, that ipep ire ainaxed at th© 
result, sometimes as upe:^ec{ed as a piirgeje- 
“ Wl^n an individual,’? say^, 

‘‘receives an answer^ to . 

position may bu; niade^; aipt m |he Ime. which 

he piinself is describihg, put in gf 
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wMdi''ft!ro feovmeet him and at a l unpeweived iy us, it is no apiiiacsle. .Ofrtbe 


point, therefor^?^ wh^,*eye|i the<.vi&iblo 

fconstancy of n^t^.rfiould WViolatod, y;et, aa 
b^ing at the tima b^ondtke'lipbefa of his. ob- 
Si^vation, it is a violaattoH iidt viMblo to him* 
And herein is luaoifested i;he per- 

fection of Divina wisdom, that the most surjjris- 
ing conjunction ‘of eYei:|ts 'are brought about by 
the simplest means, and in a manner that is per^ 
fectly in hormoi^ with ,tHe ordinaiy course of 
human affairs. This is/ in fact, the great miracle 
of f>rovidence, that no miracles arp needed to 
acoompHsh its purposes.” 

This compilation of causes does not* merely 
giv^ viwiety to the works and operations of 
natitre,^ but it enables G-od to produce effects 
which could never have resulted from each law 
acting singly ; nor is there a scarcely conceivable 
l&it to these modifications. Indeed, in this 
way can Providence accomplish all his beneficent 
purposes, and meet every individual ease, just as 
infinite wisdom would have* it met. “ By this 
agency,’’ says M‘Cofth, God can at one time 
increase, and at another time lessen, or co£a- 
pletely nullify, the spontaneous* efforts of the 
fixed properties of matter. Now he can make 
the most powerful agents in nature^ -such as 
wind, fire, ahd disease—'ceincide and cooperate 
to produce effects of such a tremendous magni- 
tuae as none of them separately could accom- 
plish ; and again, he can arrest* tUeir influence 
W counteracting agencies, or rather, by making 
tfiem counterset each other. Ho can, for in- 
stance, by a concurrence of natural laws, bring a 
person, who is in the enjoyment of health at 
present, to the very borders of death, an hour or 
an instant hence ; and he can, by a like means, 
suddenly restore the same or pnother individual 
to health, after he has been on the very verge of 
the grave. By the confluence of two or more 
streams, he can bring agencies of tremendous 
potency to bear upon the production of a given 
effect, such as a war, a pestilence, or a revolution; 
and, on the pther*hand, by drawing aside the 
stream into another channel, he can arrest, at 
any given instant, the awful effects that would 
otherwise folio w from these agencies,' and save an 
individual, a family, or a nation, from the evils 
which seem ready to burst upon them.” 

^ In many cases, ^he lateral streatiis of influence 
^that^jfllow in, and bring unelpeeted relief to the 
pipl» iqan, and xmexpected punishment to the 
Wri^od, or a marked answer to prayer, seem to 
the ^dividual little short of miraculous. Tet, 
after aIL pan^see no violation of the natural 

orde^ tS fissvum and ’‘effect, ^ But the wonder is, 
ho'^^ £he modifying ^hfluenoe should come in just 
at th^ right monfent.* It may, indeed, bate 
received a commission to%do this veiy#thingtfromJ 
the immediate ipspulee of Jehovah;^ yet, being 


: wlmle plan may have been so a^anged at the bq- 
ginning that its development will meet every .case 
of special providence exactly/ *^hich of these 
views may be most accordant with tnrth, may 
admit of discussion. Tet we think that all the 
modes that have been pointed oht, by which 
miraculous and special provideneds arn. brought 
about, may be referred to one general proposi- 
tion. 

A most important application of these princi- 
ples may be made to the subject of prayer; for, in 
answering prayer, God ia,infSBtct, merely executing 
some of the pu^oses of his special providence ; 
and it is gratifying to the pious heart to see how 
he can give an answer to the humblest petitioner. 
No matter though all the laws of nature seem in 
the way of an answer, God can so modify their 
actions as to conform them to the case of every 
petitioner. War, famine, and pestilence may all 
be upon us, yet humble prayer may tijm them 
all aside, and every other physical evil — and that 
without a mirimle, if best for us and for the uni- 
Tell a man that* the only eftect of prayer 


verse. 

is its reflex influence upon himself, in leading him 
to conform more strictly to nature’s laws, and you 
send a paralysis and a death chill into all his 
dioral sensibilities. Indeed, ho cannot pray; 
but tell him that God will be influenced, as is 
any earthly friend, by his supplications, and his 
heart beats full and strong, the current of life 
goes bounding through his whole system, the 
glow of health mantles his chqek, and all his 
senses are roused into intense and delightful 
action, * 

The sad influence a perversion and mis- 
understanding of the doctrine of nature’s con- 
stancy* upon the youthful mind is well exhibited 
by a late able writer. “Early trained to it 
under t'he domestic roof,” says M‘Cosh, “the 

E erson regular^ Engaged in prayer during child- 
ood and opening manhood. But as he became 
introduced to general society, an4 began to feel 
his independence of the guardians of his youth, 
he was tempted to look upon the father’s coxur 
mauds, in this respect, as proceeding from 
squrncss and sternness, and the mother’s advice 
as originating in an amiable weakness and 
timidity. He is now careless in the per- 
formance of acts which in time past^j had been 
punctually attended to. How short, how hurried, 
how cold are the prayers which he now utters ! 

I Then there come to be mornings on. which ho 
^is snatched away to some very important or 
enticing work without engaging in his customary 
devotions. ^ There are evenings, too, following 
days of mad excitement or sinful pleasure, in 
which he feels utterly indisposed to go inxio the 
presence of God, and be left Alone^ with' him. 

lie feels that there is an utter incongruity 
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belbjreen lthe^alJ-rcioiA ^ the theatre, which he 
hag just left, tl^e threne of grace, to which 
he should ndW gb* What can he say to God, 
when he would pray to him ? Confess his sins ? 
No ; he .does not at present feel the act to be 
sinfuh Thank Gk)d for giving him access to 
such follies ? , He has his doubts whether God 
approves of ail that has been done. But he 
mayask;God*s blessing? .No; he is scarcely 
disposed to acknowledge that he needs a bless- 
ing, or he doubts whether the blessing would be , 
given. The practical conclusion* to which he 
comes is,, thdt it may' be as consistent dn him* to 
betake hhnself to sleep without offering to God 
what he feels would only te a mocke^w^ ‘ What 
is he to do the following ^ mornitig ? It iS/4 
critical time. Confess his error ? No ; . cherish- 
ing as he does the^^ recollection of the gay scche 
in which he minted, and with the taste and 
relish of it yet upon his palate, hq is net'prc- 
pared to acknowledge his folly. Morning and 
evening now go and return, and bring new gifts 
from God, and new maliifestations of his good- 
ness; but no acknowledgment of the Divine 
bounty on the paH of him who is 3 ’’et ever re- 
ceiving it. No doubt there are times when he 
is prompted to jirayer by powerful feelings, 
called up by outward trials or inward cdnvicf- 
tions ; but ever 'when the storms of human life 
would drive him to the shore, there is a tide 
beating him back. His course continues to be 
a very vacillating one — now seeming to approach 
to God, and anon driven farther &om him, till 
he obtains from books, or from lectures, a smat- 
tering of balf-undCrstca)d scjcnce. He now 
learns that all things are governed by laws, 
regular and dxcd, over which the breath of 
prp-yer can exert as little influence, m . they 
move on in their allotted cpfirse, as the passing 
breeze of the earth over the sun in his circuit. 
False philosophy; has now cbrfle to the aid qf 
guilty feelings, and hardena their cold waters 
into an icic£ lying at his very heart, cooling 
all his a^ourj 'and damping all his enthusiasm. 
He looks back^ at times, no doubt, to the simple 
faith of his dhildhood with a sigh ; but it ii^ as tq 
a pleasilig “dream, or illusion, from which 
has been nWakene^, and into which, the spell 
being broken, he can never again fall.” 

Oh ! what a change would this world exhibit; 
wore the' whole Christian church to exercise^ full 
faith in answer prayer without a 

miraeV^, ohly to the extent pointed out hy phi-^ 
losophy,; to say nothing oi the Bible; .for, in 
fact, a large -proportion tof that church, con- 
fcniud 0 ji.by»the ‘specious argument derived from 
naturals constancy, have virtually yielded Jthis 
most import^t principle to the ^lemands'of* 
scepticism, '^^en^ natural evils, sfleh' as war,' 
famine, droiiglife,^ and pe^ence; come upon x>nf 
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forefathers', they, j -BiMo fcr. th^ 

guide, obseohred . of fasting a^ jpriy^ 
their removal. But how seldom do 
hjits follov^ , their example!. And 
phyrical science testifies that our fethe^s 
*in conformity to the true principles of phild- 
BOphy. Wquld that the Chnstiah church would 
consent to oe led back to the Bible doctrine on 
this subject by philosopliy. 

That same pnifosophy, also, should lead . <4ie i 
good man, when struggling through difficulties, 
to exercise unshal^eii confidence in the Divine 
protection, even though all nature’s laws seem 
arrayed against him ; for at the^unseen touch »of 
'God’s efficiency, the iron bars of law shall inelV 
away like wax, and deliverance be given in the 
midst of appalling dangers, if best for the man^ 
and for the universe ; and if not. best,- he ^iU 
not desire it. — Abridged from ah able iy 
J^rofessor 'Hitchcock of America. 


maws EXTEEMITT is GOD’S OPPOE^ 
TUNITT. 

a pmall aisle of the; ruined abbey of Dry>r 
burgh iafthe grave of Sir Walter Scott. ; Eew 
places on the banks of.'VJihc gilvery Tweed”* 
have had more visitors, during the last twenty 
years ; and it would bo difficult to find another 
spot in Scotland • surrounded by an equal 
number of objects or localities, so endeared to 
the antiquary, the philosopher, the patriot, the 
poet, or the Christian, as* Dry burgh. Abbey, 
Looking towards, the west the legendary, three- 
peaked Eildon lifts its summit, from which Sir 
Walter said, “ I can point out forty-three places, 
famous in war and verse.” Where the Tweed* 
washes the northern base of EildoU;, the antique 
and dingy-looking town of Melrose strikingly 
contrasts with the architectural magnificence 
of its mopastic ruins. - j^t a very sh6rt ' distance 
from JVIelrose is Abbotsford; 4 romance in jstbivp 
and lime ” — the pet resi4^ce of Sir W*aHei::^ 
where he liyed and died. To the right and; left 
of Abhotsford are “ Yjarrow braes,’/ Gala 

water. ’ ’ A short distance to the east of Dryburgh" 
is jLhe birthplace ^late, Bev. .'Dr. Wi^u^,. 

of Wells-streat, London, one of the fathers and 
‘foimders of the,I^ndon Missionaty -Society. 
Completing the circle , of interesting spots ut 
close proximity to Dryburgh, and returning to , 
it, welook across the Tweed tin ^he liitte village 
of Nqwtownj.and obser^ the -roof of 
Secession chapel where Dr. W^aq^h - 
bis iqbjiBtry., We eamm>t look at thfe ; 

ebuyth of Maxton wifliontr thiakiug.of 
WilapiH as faithful ^niafrS*, yfho ww a|Aio§t‘ 
Wio only associate of Bostdh of iii 

•erving the light of thq pure gospel ip the 
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toity, 'We conii^ l^k iigt^ ib tlie ;^e^mcts 
of Sir Waiter Scott’s ^afis uotief itiother 
themorable i^lic-ytli^ >eibaafcliiB of the homfe 
which was for sev^Piil years thfe refuge ot a inkn 
of Grod, whbs^, name; after the l^so of nearly 
two centuries, is dear to Scottish ChriStiaus. 

Orie of the godly meu whom the Bartholomew 
acts of 1662 drove from.iiieir ldv!i|igs,andsi)heres 
of faithful labour was Henry Erskine, of Corn- 
hill, iSTorthuhiberlaiid. The story of his aunoy- 
toces and sdfferiiigs for conscience sake is long 
mid interesting. "We must now, however, 
pass it over,' AS we are more anxious to narrate 
theretudrkable experiences” of God’s providence 
which befel him during his reasons of adversity. 
-He 'tvSbs repeatedly in the most straitened cir- 
cumstances, being without the necessaries of 
life or the means of obtaining them ; neverthe- 
less the season of his extremity was the‘ season 
of God’s opportunity. Mr. Erskine Jiad a 
numerous young family dui^ing his residence in 
Drybut-gh. One evening they had eaten their 
last morsel ; the lamily barrel ^id not contain 
even one handful of meal, nor the pocket of tlic 
fcther one penny to purchase food. Next 
inorning the chlldreri, as usual, eipeeted their 
breakfast. As the-4^y advanced they became 
clamorous for bread. TKe parents had not dis- 
closed their destitution to t^heir little ones, but 
did what they could to, amuse them and divert 
their* thoughts. Mr. Erskine had a taste for 
iuusic,*aiid could play on the violin. Me took 
dowuAis favourite instrument from its nail on the 
wall with a sorrowful heart, and instructed the 
children to remain in an adjoining npartineftt that 
they might not observe the tears sti'eamiug from 
his eyes as he sought to beguile the time to 
them by listening to a few of the sweetest and 
liveliest of the' Scottish melodies. AVhile they 
were thus ^engaged, a knock w’as dieard at the 
house doot, and, on^its bciilg opened, It k^rvant, 
leadihg a horse, TCque^^ted assistance in reinoviiTg 
from uie back of tlte* animal a rather heavy lead 
which lie had been instructed to leave at Mr. 
Erskirie’pjl Mrs .^Erskine' hinted tO the servant 
that he had probably made 4 mistake; and that 
the load might, be intended for another Mr. 
Erskine who lesided in the village. No, no,” 
:sdid the servant, gruffly^ “my instructions are 
to it with Mr. Henry Erskine, and if you 
do ihot help uie to carry in the load I will throw 
it .ctf . the" 'horse’s back, and leave it at your 
‘ door,’*, ^ Tho ^ack contained a large supply of 
sUitablb provisions for Mr. Erskine’s lioiischold. 

, JDurhig "'Erokifte^a rcsidehoe at Dryburgh 
be jWAs re'^eatfeUfef suiiiinoned to Edinbufgli, to 
'.appear , befopB the ^privy co iincil. O n one occa- 
Biou he repa^od to the Scottish metropolis dti 
!pdt, without tlib requisite iheans of defraylttg 


the -fexpenses of hit journey: lie knew of no 
dtie "ih EdiUbtfr^h dt whose hqtise he coUld call 
abd obtain refreshindnt ; and all the money he 
possessed attu'tinted to three half-pence — a stun 
^dltogether inadequate to encourage a fatigued 
and hungry traveller to ctoss the threshold of 
ah inn. While walking up and dowh the 
streets, refreshing his soul with the sweet pro- 
triises of the word of God, a peri^n came up to 
him and inquired if ho w^ere Mr. Henry Erskine, 
of Dryburgh ; ahd en being sdtisfieef, placed a 
letter, in Mr. Erskine’s hatid^ -ancl witlidrew, 
without saying another word: OuTipening the 
letter, Mr. Erskine found it to coiitain a nunibor 
of silver HuCatoons, each of the value of four 
shillings and eightpence of our money; and 
on the paper wore written the words — “Sir, receive 
these from a sympatfiising friencl.^ ' Ifarewell.” 

At another tiiiie’ he had to undertake a rather 
I loUg journey on foot, when he was .penniless. 
Crossing one of the bleak and dreary moors, 
then so commoti in Scotland, he. had occa- 
sion to step aside, for a few moiileiitq,.from the 
beaten' track. On pushing tho point of liis 
staff into the ground, he heard something tinkle, 
and stooping down t6 ascertain what it coUlil 
be, discovered two. half-crbwns; He lifted 
them, thanked God; and went on his way, 
trusting in him whd had said, Bread shall be 
given to him, his water shall he sure.’" In 
these remarkable experiences 'there was nothing 
miraculous. But, unquestionably, there was 
something more than what the -w'orld calls acci- 
dental. The Lord* knoweth them that are his. 
He knoweth how to deliver them out of their 
distresses. The hearts of all men are in liis 
hands; and he can and does* put it into 
the hoUrts of the rich to relieve the necessities 
of the poor. When '^inclining the hearts of others 
to aid the distressed, God may so dispose his 
people to act, as t6 lind supplies whei^e they least 
expected then!. 

As an illustration of this concliidiug remark, 
the writer of this article would mention two 
similar experiences which befel au aged Christian, 

I from whom he received them. This , aged man 
I h?d been the father of a numerous family. 
WJien his children wfere 3 mung* and wholly 
dependent on bis industry, a Icmg-continued 
period of scarcity of empldymeitt had dried up 
the usual sources of supply to the labouring 
classes. His poverty oU*" thtiV oed^^iori was 
extreme. Tie was withoiit cmplojinehli, with- 
piit food, without fuel/ withdut money,, without 
the means of obtainteg aincHrscl of bread, unless 
he had gone put to beg. His grief x)f hyart and 
, triql of faith were increased by the vciy delicate 
state of his'Vifp’s health, she being th6n confined 
to bed. The last xubtsel of coal had boon put on 
* the fire; alid the last ember wlfcs actually dying in 
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the grate. He r<3i«e from his seat in ,3ejec- 
tion of heartj but with the intention to endeavour 
to find something to lay on that .expiring ember, 
that the fire; might not be utterly quenched; 
He recollected that his boys, bad occasionally 
brought home a few chips of wood ^ from the 
shops of carpenters, which were very serviceable 
in kindling a fire, and ^vere wont to throw them 
beneath the bed. He crept under , the bod in 
the hope of finding one or two such chips, and 
in scooping out with his hands whatever rubbish 
he could scrape together into the daylight, he 
discovered a bit of folded paper. He opened it. 
It was a pound note of the British Linen Com- 
pany’s Bank. How it came there, 3r how long 
it had lain among the rubbish under that bed, 
he was unable to ascertain. It was to him a 
God-sen d, and ho regarded it as such. 

Some years after he w^as brought into a 
similar state of penury. Sitting by his fire one 
evening, meditating on his trials, but never 
despairing of* the faitlifnlness of God to his 
promises, he unconsciously took out the nail in 
the joint of the chimney-piece — so commoiJy to 
be seen in the dwellings of the poor — to which a 
string, attached to a corresponding nail on the 
opposite side, was hooked, and which string 
proves very convenient for wet stockings aild 
other articles to be hung upon to dry. The 
fixing of a nail in such a jdaee liad, iu the course 
of many years — for the house was an old. one — 
actually worn a considerable opening between 
the jamb-ston<i and the lintel. * In a fit of 
abstraction he began picking at this aperture 
with the nail, when his iflltentign was arrested by 
the appearance of a bit of paper, thus picked out 
of the aperture. He drew it out. It was a 
bank note. ‘‘ The Lord will provide.” ♦He has 
not said how, but he calls (fa his poor^ children 
to confide in him. The writer was for several 
years intimate with the old %n^n whose experi- 
ences so closely resembled those of Mr. Erskine. 
He attended him on his death bed, and 
never forget tlie last holy exercises and utter- 
ances of this'liumble child of God, before enter- 
ing a world, the inhabitants of which ‘‘ hunger 
no more.” Experiences similar to those 
narrated have not^been uncommon. God has 
always had his own way of meeting the case of 
those who put their trust in him. He brings 
the blind by a way that they know not, and leads 
them in paths vrhich they have not known ; he 
makes darkness light before them, and crooked 
things straight.” But hov) he does it, he has not 
^jxplained, becau'se it is not absolutely necessary 
they should know it. 

W e must have another word about Mr. Erskine 
of Dryburgh. After twenty nfive yea^B of ^joverty 
and perils, because presuming to exercise liis ^ 
ministry in private, he availed himself of the ^ 
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indulgel^cd James II. ^ppigted ib/ff e no 
coiifi^tlniSttl^ mihiti^rs in i0i1r,^hnd befe»h to 
preateh at WhitsqjiSe, a ru?^ district in the vale 
of Tweed, a few miles tibovo Berwick. His 
place of worship at Whitsotne was barn, but 
from sabbath to Sabbath it wag crow'ded with 
earnest hearers of the precious gospel. M^y 
of these cauie from a considerable distance. 
Among the. number might be seen a little, lad, 
w^ho had not yet completed his tenth year, whose 
first religious impressions were received Under 
Mr. Erskine’s ministry. This young lad oamo 
from the town of Dunse. IIc^ had to cross the 
river Whitader ; but no bridge then spanned 
the stream. Though the depth of winter, ho 
might bo seen stripping off his shqes and stock- 
ings, and, regardless of ice and cold, fording the 
river. This young man was Thomas Boston, 
who afterwards became the eminent, eloquent, 
devoted minister of Ettrick, w^hose faithful con- 
tending against tyranny and doctrinal error in 
the Bcotch churcb preserved the true salt in 
her; whose “ Fourfold State ” is still a standard 
A^olume in British theology ; and whose name is 
still mentioned among the hallowed names in 
the homes of the Scottish borderers. Henry 
Erskine, aM^r the revolution, was admitted to 
tlie i)arish of Chirnside, nine miles. to the north- 
west of Berwick, and closed a faithful and suc- 
cessful ministry here in August, 1696. He W'as 
the father of E.alpli arid Ebenezer Erskine, the 
eminent seceding ministers from the Scottish 
church in 1783, of whom w'e may have some- 
thing highly interesting to my in subsequent 
articles, as they became two of the fathers of 
that large and influential denomination in Scot- 
land, the United Presbyterian Churcli. 

At a communipn season in the south of Scot- 
land, in 1720, a boy, aged twelve, attended with 
hist pious mother. Boston of Ettrick was one 
of the preachers on the occasion, and iixa private 
‘nterview with him this boy received saving 
mpressions, which decided his course for life. 
This boy became a student, find, having Uevotc^d 
himself to the ministry, completed his preparatory 
studies under Philip Doddridge, at Noi’thariipton. 
This youth w^as Thomas Gillespie, who, in 1752, 
became the founder of the denomination long 
known as the Belief Church, and which, in 1847, 
became one of the branches of the United Pres- 
byterians. Of this worthy man, and his suf- 
ferings in^ defence of the rights of the f!bri»tiau 
people, we may also have Occasion subsequently 
to write. After several years of severe trial, 
and, .we may say, cowardly desertion by his 
former brethren in the ministry, a son of Boston 
)f .Ettrick; himself a minister, was the &st to^ 
nke O^ittespje by.the4and. Henry Erskihe;>,’of 
prybitr^, is first linkof^a nobte. chiun 

oP^ottish worthies. 
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THE CHINEI^ BOY. 

following interestingf anecdote, which is re- 
flaitted hv Mr- Brown, an Am^ican missionaiy, 
'plaoel orfore our youthful readers in a clear 
Mint of view, the marks of true repentance, 
sdirow for sin, acknowledgment of the 
‘ fault, and the undoing, as far as in iis lies* the evil 
that has been committed. 

, In the year 1841,” says Mr. Bi-own, “ an incident oc- 
eutreddn relation to one of my pupils, which, there is 
good reason to believe at the present time, resulted in 
Sie conversion of ihe lad. As I was sitting in my study.at 
a'late^hour on a Saturday evening, this lad, some sixteen 
years of age, came in with a large bundle of books in his 
hand, french, ISnglish, and Chinese, and laying them on 



;me . - — , 

He then went on to say,-^ I took them last year, and 
-carried thetn home, and they have been in my fathers 
honfe «ver>6ind6. I had forgotten them antih, the other 
daf , wheh you inquired me and the other schoolboys 
where «oine of them were, and I told you, that I knew 
not ^Then 1 teoollected that I had^stplen^hem, and thdt 
they^Vere at my father si ance’theu I have had ncr 
pei^. 1 afti a miserable sinneh When I try to pray, 
my heart rises, and chokes me» and I cannot say a word 
to &od. J nitt a miserable sinner.^ This last expression 
he "fopeatMHi^y times during thm conversation. * But,’ 
w^ydld^ou bring them back ? You knew that I 
was to<ntolr"br*tlie theft, and^ shodld never have 
sttspeet^ yoti.’ ‘True,' said he, ‘burl knew it, and 
God knew it.and^ therefore I was most unhappy. My 
heart was often afraid, when I thought of bringing them 
back to you, but I said to myself, l^^ught to do sq , and I 
mil,* Here he add^d a ve^ significant^e^ure, describing 
iie conflict 'between pride and tenscience,^ and< the 
TepressioU of hjs fears ut the thought of doing right 
After jk loug'conversation with him, exceedingly gratify- 
*ina for the 'evidence H afforded that he was sincerelj» 
S0king hfknow and do the truth, I Suggested that as he 
had med my forgive^^ess, so more especially he ought 
to ask forgiveness of God*. He expressed his desire to 
" do so.^,. Wp Jcnelt together, and he offered another 

* .publicatfs.^foyert t The following is so much of ^ as I 
’ Wbs^ble ttr:^m€mbet at the. time, in the veiy words he 

loitered: ‘.Our, Father who art in heaven, I am a miserable * 

* signer. 1 liave stolen from others, and *so have sinned 
agsdnst thee and my fellow-man. 1 have wandered 
‘foom^hee like a lost sheep. O bring me back to thy fold. 

> l^irgive idl my rigs for thy 8on Je^s Christ’s sake. My 

Is^ftill of wickedness. O chgng^ it; and give me a 
and forgive me for ever. Amen.’^ 

‘^%l^ N0bcarr^nod was the turning point in that lad’s 
hist^liy. forward, h\ sought almo^ daily 

conduct indioamd^at ha was 
' a xu^ cr^ture-V It was soon apparent to hiS h^then 
^ that- he 'teich chang^, and his nge\ father 

txied evexT meadllij^f' power to get him aw^y fro&Hhe 
8e^i^> ]Cn4htt;%o^ can hard^ appreoiaie^tlie 


position and feelings of a son in China, who ventures to 
resist the will of a parent. No matter how unreasonable 
the wishes of a father may be, the son is bound to obey 
them, or risk being considered a monster of perverseness. 
The boy’s father was fearful that his son would become 
a convert to the ‘ 6ai^ridn’9 ’ religion, and then, at the 
father’s death, he would have no son to worship at his 
tomb. This, in the old man’s estimation, would be one 
of the greatest calamities that, could' befall him. He 
therefore < tried coaxing, and persuasion, and command, 
and Anally violent denunciation and threatciung, fo induce 
him to leave us. But the boy prayed and remai^ned firm 
to his purpose. When at length, in 4842, we removed 
from Macao to the island of Hongkong, he said he could 
not leave us, and not knowing how else to avoid a 
separation, he went to Hongkong a for/night before us, 
and remained secreted in the house of a missionary 
friend until our arrival, aofl. then joined the school again. 
Subsequently, his friends tried various modes of per- 
secution as the last resort, to get him from and had 
once almost succeeded by an appeal tg his filial obliga- 
tions, to which he was by nO means insensible, but it was 
fortunately prevented, and he continued^ in the jchool. 
find afterwards accompanied me to America. . 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


35. Prove that ’'error in religion ijs the fruit of igno- 
rance of the Scriptures. 

36. Prove that the Bible, like its Author, is un- 
changeable. , 

37. On three occasions during the life pf Jesus, God 
bare witness of him ftrom heaven : can you find the in< 
stances referred to ? 

38. It was said of the second temple that it should be 
more glorious than, thd* first : can you prove that this did 
not refer to its exttemal beauty ? 

39. How, then, Sirai it fulfilled ? 

. 40. What title was given to Abraham on account of 
his faith ? 

\41. Had he any other honourable name ? 

42. In what instances did he especially show his faith ? 

43 . Do you ever find him guilty of unbeheff 

44. Give an example from the Bible pf the evil effect 
through life of a worldly choice. 

,d5. What instance can you find in the Old Testaipent 
as a contrast to this ? ^ ^ . 

46. Give an example from tne Old Testament of thi* 

fruits of covetousness. ^ ^ 

47. What parallel case can you find in the New Tes 
tament? 

48. What sin led to 4he first murder ? 

• 49. Pfoye this from the New Testament. , 

* 50, ' Can you find any rimilar Instances m the book of 

Genesis, where the same sin indulged had nearly led4o 
the same effects ? . ' *' . ' , 

5P. What examples ^n yob find of a Dlei8mg>sstii.a 
onafamily/Qrthe.8ak«of amottsservaift? , 

52. OuT ^iour told his disciples ib for ’' their 

enemiefr wj^t example did he set thci%4>rf^ y,. . 
BiAr TOs tjiit answer^ • 
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GLIMPSES OP THE PILGRIM PATIIBRS. 

PABT IV. 

SOBROWS ’AND TBIVMPHS. 

The ship Sparrow proved the forerunner of 
evil to the New Englanders. A letter, received 
by Governor Carver, conveyed the unwelcome 
news to the colony that a rival settlement 
would shortly bo established ; and towards 
the close of June, the €hanity and Stoan^ bring- 
ing over suLty emigrants, cast anchor in the 
bay. ^ The pUgruns found their new neighbours 
a fruitful source of disturbance and anxiety. 
Tliey dreamed of **no aijn to do good or 
plant religion;’^ and the conduct of the band 

IVr^, — PwiiLTairei> Ocr?o'Vf.T7. m T. ft, 


of adventurers towards the Indians soon tended 
to weaken the confidence so lately established 
between the children of the wild and the white 
men. Loud clamours from tho Indians arose 
that these new settlers stole their com^ and 
otherwise injured them. Whilst under this new 
cloud of grief, a failure in their crops led ttie 
settlers to anticipate winter with fear and anxiety. 
But God, who remerahereth the sparrows, forgot 
not his children in the wilderness, and, to their 
great joy, one morning two English ships 
were sfeen to eijiter the b^. The Sparrau? and 
Discovery brought means, qf support ; though one 
cannot but regret the meanness of the Eng- 
lish captains, who demanded so much the higher 
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::^ice for the provisions they supplied as they 
pereedved the sharp necessities of the purchasers j 
'yet gentle and charitable comn^ent of 
Winslow is simply this:— As he uied .lis 
. kindly, so he made us pay: laa^ely for the things 
.which we had^’’ and he further adds: “Had 
npt the Alnfighty, in his ail-ordering provi- 
dence, directed him (Captain Jones) to us, it 
would have gone worse with us than before ; 
but, through Q-od’s mercy, he had wherewith, 
and did supply our wants competently.’* In 
addition to bread and other provisions, the 
colonists purcliased a stock of clasp-knives, 

, scissors, beads, and trinkets, by means of which 
they were able to traffic with the Indians for 
corn and furs, and thereby to secure the ex- 
pected returns. 

The advice an 4 experience of the pilgrims 
were resorted id by t 3 ie new settlers; and, on 
the death of the goveeiJor» Bradford was re- 
quested to Jpave his cliarge at Plymouth, in 
order to dfT^et the neighbouring colonists. 

. Squand, interpreter, died about this 

time ; thp ’*^he exiles had vfon 

his hearty anft his deatli-bed ho called 

Governor |^rj| 4 tbra to ois side, and besought him 
to prayibfj^t iplght go to tJjLi^ Englishman’s 

Such the fn^encp pf love 5 for the pilgrim 

fetters’ to language 01 their 

chronich^pt^ them after 

j^hari thdif vs^ontj l?y friendly 
n^g.e, lov^, ppjiijp, hopest dealing, Jji^ carriage, 
and good pom^l, we ^>,d they Jh^^y ppt only 
live in 1?^ the l^nd, and t&ey yield subjec- 
tion to M.^e^rthly prinee, but that they may be 
persui^d ^ ieugtn to emhraoo the Prince of 
pejic^', Jesus/’ 

It is to he ^egrottfid thab they did not carry 
out a little further the principle of peace with 
these children of the wilu. “ How is it,” asked 
a chief, “ that vrith the love you profess, when 
wo come to see you, you are standing on your 
guard, with the mouths of your pieces presented 
to us?”‘ 

In the mean time, matters grew worse and 
worse with AVeston’s new colony. The distrurt 
of the Indians increased, and a war was threat- 
ened. The ludiuns conspired to exterminate the 
white men — every one who bore the hated badge 
jpf the “ jiale face.” Keenly did the pilgrims 
Vfficl the barrier which the folly and sin of their 
' owntf-yinen had placed between them and their 
^elmW-creatu of the forest; and now they 
%ht with the weapons of this world— they, 
hitherto only wielded the sword of the 
Spirit. Woll might Kobinson write from JLeyden, 
j waen hearing of the warT— “ IIcJw happy a thing 
! it w^ould havp been had you converted some 
before you kilted xmy J” 


. The struggle was short, and productivo of 
-less loss of life than might have been anticipated. 
The victory of the Plymouth colonists was com- 
plete; but war once commeijced, where w^s the 
trust and confidence of the' Ihdtens? Jt'was 
lost. 

Spring brought fresh sorrows. A great 
drought set in, and a famine was threatened. 
God seemed to frown on the late blood-shedding, 
and to withhold the dew of his blessing from the 
pilgrims* labours. 

A solemn day of fasting and humiliation was 
enjoined; and it is pleasant to find that, amid 
human imperfection and great tests of sinecidty 
and faith, religion never forsook the pilgrim 
fathers. Their prayers were heard. “ Qh ’ writes 
Winslow, “the mercy of our God! Por though 
in the morning when we assembled the lioavens 
were clear, yet before our departure the weather 
was overcast ; the clouds gathered, and next 
morning distilled such soft, sweet, and moderate 
showers, continuing fourteen days, and mixed witli 
such seasonable weather, that it w'^as hard to say 
whetlicr our wdtherod corn or drooping affec- 
tions were more quickened and revived.” The 
Indians happened to bp in the neighbourhood on 
the very day, and gre.ajb was their surprise when 
. the matter was explained to theiu, and still 
greater when the rain fclh 

The hearts of the exiles were further cheered 
by the arrival of the remnant of the pilgrim 
blind, and many a glad reuriion took places 
beside the log-house hearth in this spring. 
Itobinson, however, was neVer permitted to 
rejoin his flock ; and, five years from the time 
that he gave them his parting benediction in 
Delft Haven, he fell asleep, ilis remains w’ero 
interred with honour in the clnircli of St. Peter’s, 
at Leyden. It wjis a goo(l name that the pastor 
left behind him. Brewster, who had supplied 
bis place at iPl^nnouth — “Mder Brewster” lie 
was called — much loved and respected by 
the pilgrim^!- He was a thorough Christian 
gentleman, and his religious character was never 
darkened by a cloud of inconsistency or sus- 
picion. 

These are but a few details of the early difficul- 
ties and struggles of these good men. By degrees 
some of their troubles paissed away, and as tlu) 
old men w^ere gathered as shocks of corn fully 
ripe, youth and zeal and piety topic their vacant 
places, and the colony flourished and prospered. 
Theirs was a great work. Driven from their 
native land, theirs was the honour and the bless- 
ing of carrying with them to the red Indian tho 
indestructible word of truth. The new world 
had as yet seen little of the Ohristiafiity of a 
Christian^ country. Love of money and of gain, 
but not of God, had brought the first colojiists 
to America- But* these men, foi* the sake of 
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Christ, had forsaken all and followed him ; and 
still is the memcjtry of the Plymouth pilgrims 
present as an example or warning, not to their 
descendants alone, out to many a settler, from 
St. Lawrence to Mexico. The swords 6f Carver 
and Elder Brewster are still shown to the 
visitor by the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
and at Boston a lineal descendant of General 
Winslow preserves the portrait of his ancestor. 
His Bible, too, is still in being — that well-worn 
Bible, which must have been to tlie good man a 
very well-spring in a desert — a rock on an 
ocean. Trifles are these relics, but they are 
precious to those who venerate the character of 
the pious dead, and for them we^may say, 
“ Behold their record is on high.” 

The pilgrim fathers are now at rest, but the 
Spirit which guided and sustained them is still 
ready to guide and strengthen every follower of 
the Saviour ; and he will need that strength — 
never doubt it — for the world is a battle-field, 
and without the whole armour of God, the 
soldiers will fall in the conflict and the world 
Avill bo triumph aut. 


POOE PEARSON. 

WniTN* Prank Graham, of Upper Grange farn\ 
was a young man, he was brought, in a very 
simple way, and by apparently very inefficient 
means, to a knowledge of llic religion of Jesus. 
Ho died at an advanced age, after a life of active 
usefulness; and he often told the following 
story. ♦ 

“ Whc'u I first; took the Upper Grange farm,” 
said he, ‘‘ I was not only gay and thoughtless, but 
as hitter and bigot, (‘d against the religion of the 
Bible as ignorance and prejudice could make 
inc, and as thoughtlessness and a tolerably easy 
lomper would permit me to b<i. My taso was 
not a. singular one; the viyage was a dark 
beniglited place; the poor were sottish and 
brutal, and their employers set tliem the example 
of dissipation and folly. 

But as there was one rigliteous Lot t<j be 
found even in the vile city of Sodom, so there 

^vas one pious, godly man in the village of S . 

This was a little hump-backed stamraeri^g 
fellow, Pearson by imme, and by trade a shoe- 
maker. He was a toil-worn, care-worn man, and 
poor, for though he had no family of his own, 
nor even a wife, he was the sole supporter of his 
parents, one of w’hom was blind. 

^ “ Pearson’s religion did not apparently help 
him on in the w orld. It could scarcely do this in 

S , without a miracle, for it kept from him 

the custom of almost all the fauiilies in the 
village wffio had it in their power to gupply him 
with profitable work, but who declared -that 
they would have nothing to do with such a 
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Methodist as he. He had, there^3re, to travel/ 
many mil<^s round the country, lit the expence 
of much time and labour, to obtain ^ toployinenj;, 
and ho often did this unsuccessfully. 

“ Apart from his poverty, which was, I believe, 
one of his lightest burdens, Pearson had. cause 
enpugh for care and grief. Lilfo Lot, he yms 
daily ‘ vexed with the filthy conversation of the 
wicked:’ he was bitterly persecuted, top, on 
account of his religion, by his ungodly neigh- 
bours ; and, above all else, poor Pearson w’^as in 
constant concern for the souls of his parents, who, 
wdiile depending on their son for shelter and sup- 
port, ridiciided his piety and reproached him 
with his poverty. By God’s mercy, how^ever, a 
blessed ^ange seemed to be wrought in them 
before they died ; their ignorance was in part 
removed, and they tremblingly, as there was 
reason to believe, ‘ fled for refuge to lay hold on 
the hope set before us in the gospel.’ 

. IIow poor Pearson himself* had been rescued 
from the slavery of^sin I cannot say ; it is more 
to the purpose to know that he lived a consist- 
ent and holy life, so that, innch as he was des- 
pised, ‘ there was none occasion to be found 
against him, except it was found against him 
concernyjg tjio law of his God.’ 

“Among tho causes of reproach against 
him, one was that he went every Sunday to 
a place of worship in a neighbouring town, tho 
nearest to our villagu. • His conduct was a tacit 
reproof to the neighbours, who spent their 
Sundays in a ver/ different manner ; and they 
resented it accordingly, by doing mischief to the 
poor .shoemaker’s flow^er-border, of which he was 
very fond, and robbing his garden of fruits and 
vegetables during his absence. Tlie persecuted 
and injured man seldom complained of these 
outrages, and ne^er threatened. But neither 
waj^lie deterred from his sabbath-day journeys. 

“Such w^as poor Pearson, then, wffien 1, a 
young married man, w^ent to live at the village, 
and as soon as I heard his character, told in no 
friendly mood, I determined Jto have nothing to 
do with him. It was difficult, however, to keep 
to this resolution entirely, for in addition to his 
shocmaking craft, Pearson was the occasional 
errand-man of tho village, w’hich being at some 
distance, . even from the nearest town, needed 
some such mode of inter-communication. It 
happened, tlierefore, that his occ^bional jour- 
neys were turned to account by the villagers, 
W’ho, much as they disliked him for his religion, 
were glad to make use of him to suit their own 
convenience — for Pearson was good-natured, 
and it could not be denied that he was honpst 
also. • 

“ I had been t%^o ^or three years at S 

when one fine evening 1 saw tho poor shoe- 
maker turning out of the road, and crossing the 

2 n 2 
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Upper Qrapig©;#pn, With a 
parcel tinder his arm, I tc^k iit)l^otice of this at 
the time, but walked away*, to avoid Braking 
to him. A quarter of aai hour afterwards I re* 
turned home, and passing through the hall, who 
should be thpre but Pearson, I moved on 
hastily, and entered the parlour, and there I 
found my wife fitting on a pair of new shoes, 
with others strewing the table. This made me 
angry. 

“ ‘ Mary,’ I said, ‘ 1 am surprised you should 
be having shoes of that Methodist fellow! 

There are plenty of shoes to be got in D , I 

should think, and you know that I have declared 
I will not have anything to do with him.’ 

“ ‘ I know all about that, Prank,* said my wife, 
‘and I never have had any dealings with 
Pearson, though they do say he is the best and 
cheapest and neatest slioemaker in all the 
country round,, if he could but get work enough 
to do. However, I don’t want to encourage 
him, I am sure.* 

“ I pointed to the shoes on the table : — ‘ I sup- 
pose you don’t call that encouraging him,^ I 

said, ‘ and I insist ’ 

“ ‘ There ! hold your tongue, do, Prank,* said 
Mary, interrupting me, and speaking •pettishly 
— for though we had not been very long inai’ricd, 
we had had a good many matrimonial jars, and 
we had learned to speak jip sharply when we 
crossed one another’s w’’ay. ‘ You had better,* 
Mary went on, ‘ be going and looking after your 
men, and leave mo fco mind iny own business.* 

‘‘ * This is my business, as w^ell as yours, Mary,’ 
I answered, ‘and I w^on’t allow you to have 
your shoes made by that Methodist fellow,* 

‘‘ ‘You won’t, eh ? ’ said my wife, rather cross, 
‘ Well now, Frank, I don’t jenow how you are 
to hinder me, if I have a mind. But it is not 
worth while to quarrel about it ; and so' you 
may as well know where these shoes did come 
from :* and she pushed across the table to me a 
bill which had on it the name of a shoemaker in 

D ^ ^rith the prices set down. 

“ ‘ Oh ! that is another thing,’ said I, rather 
sheepishly, ‘ but what has Pearson to do with it 
then — and what is he waiting for in the hall ? ’ 

« < Why he brought them for me, to be sure,’ 
said Mary ; ‘ I gave him the order this morning, 

and told hiia to be sure not to come from D 

without them ; and he is waiting to take back 
wHat Ldo not keep. And now you know it all, 
I hope you are the better for it, Mr. Prank 
QrAham,* she added, tapping my elbow playfully 
with one of the shoes ; for I will do my Mary the 
justice to she liked to have a 

last word iioraefcimes, she never pushed ‘hie too 
Ihta^d when she did get it.‘ 

** So I said iio inor©, but took up the news- 
paper, and left Mary to attend to her own 


affairs in her own way. Mary took a good 
while to fit herself to her mind, and then she 
opened the door, and called poor Pearson, who 
humbly bowed as he hesitatingly entered the 
parlour, and Tialting, waited further commands. 
And I could not ..but be struck with the good 
temper the man showed on receiving back the 
parcel of shoes, and the money for payment 
for the pair which ray wife had kept, and 
the quiet way in which he promised — as quietly, 
at least, as the natural impediment in his speech 
would let him — that he would take the parcel 
and money back safely the next time he went 

to D . I noticed, too, the thankfulness with 

which he^* received a small fee for his trouble. 

I Altogether, his conduct and bearing made so 
much impression on me, that for the moment I 
forgot my prejudices against poor Pearson, and, 
observing that he seemed weary, I oflered him 
some refreshment, after having partaken of 
which he went his way, and for that evening the 
matter was ended. 

“ But the next day, when I was in the fields, a 
thought struck me th'at my wife had, uninten- 
tionally of course, and from ignorance, been 
guilty of a piece of meanness ; and that if we did 
not choose to employ the Methodist shoemaker, 
'we had no right to insult him. It was seeing his 
cottage that put mo in mind of poor Pearson, 
and when I began to think of him I could not 
get him out of my mind, try as hard as I might. 
Presently I went homo to dinner. 

“ ‘ Mary,’ 1 said to my wifoj^ as I was seated 
beside the hearth after dinner ; ‘ I hope your 
new shoes will not pinch you when you come 
to wear them.* 

‘ Pincli, Prank I Of course they will not. 
Why' should they ? They fit me very well,* 
said Mary. « 

‘ I^’thought^, perhaps, they might pinch your 
conscience mark here, though I was as 
careless about religion as one of my dogs, I 
could talk about conscience — ‘ I thought they 
might pinch your conscience,’ I said. 

‘ Why should they pinch my conscience, 
Prank ? ’ Mary asked. ‘ J bought the shoes and 
paid for them,’ she said. ^ 

“ ‘ It was rather too bad, though,’ said I, ‘ to 
make Pearson*^ your messenger; do you not 
think so ?’ 

I “ ‘ There, Prank !* replied my wife ; ‘ I wish 
ou would let that poor man alone. I am sure 
e is a good-natured little fellow, though he is 
a Methodist, and hump^backed into the bargain. 
I don’t know what»w© should do without him, 
for fetching and carrying.' And why may 1 not 
make use of him ns well as you ? It was only 
lastw-eek^’, 

“‘Pshaw! my dear, you don^t understand 
me,’ said 1. ‘I am taking Pearson’^ paart now : 
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and I know what I should have clone if I had. 
been in his plac^and anybody had given me 
such a job.’ 

‘ Hey-dey, Frank ! what new whim have you 
taken into your head now ?’ said she. 

“ * Look here, Mary,’ I continued ; ^ suppose 
now you were a shoemaker — ’ 

“ ‘ I am very much obliged to you, my dear,’ 
retorted Mary; * but I am not a shoemalker.’ 

‘ Well, love, suppose you were a milliner or a 
dressmaker.’ 

* Really, Frank,’ said my wife, rather net- 
tled, ‘ you seem very complimentary ; but I am 
not a milliner or a dressmaker.’ 

‘ But suppose you were, that won’if hurt you, 
my dear; and suppose some fine lady should 
take it into her head to send you to some 
grand shop for a new bonnet, for instance, in- 
stead of ordering it of you, and then ofiering 
you two-pence for your trouble, instead of 
giving you the credit and profit of serving her. 
yourself — eh, Mary?’ 

“ ‘ She would not ask me to do such a thing a 
second time,’ said Mary, reddening a little», as 
I thought, at my daring to fancy her a milliner, 
though it was only in the way of fair argument. 

“ ‘ Well, and ii I were a shoemaker,’ said I, 
^and anybody had sent me on such a fool’rf 
errand, I guess I should have let out a bit of 
my mind.’ 

‘ I never thought of that, really,’ said Mary, i 
who was a kind-hearted creature. ‘ I am sure 
I don’t want U> hurt poor Pearson’s feelings; 
but he is such a good-natured man, and does so 
many errands for me,thartt did pot strike me how 
indelicate it was to send him to another shop 
for what I could have bought better, perhaps, 
at his ovrn. But then, Frank, you know you 
have always set yourself against dealiyg with 
him ; and being so religious — this Mary said 
with a little sneer, I am afraifl— ‘ of course he 
expects to he looked down upon. Besides,’ 
she added, ‘ he is glad to earn an honest penny 
anyhow, for he is badly enough off, I believe.’ 

‘ And so he is likely to be, so long a» he 
gets used in this way,* I retorted, ‘ and does 
not show any spirit ; and after all, the man hgiS 
a right to be a Melodist, if he likes. And if 
his religion teaches him to bt?ar insults with 
meekness, it is a better religion than I gave him 
credit for, I tell you what, Mary,’ said I, ‘ I 
think I’ll go and order a pair of boots of Pear- 
son,’ 

" * Boots ! why you have boots enough now, 
to last you nobody knovwj how long,’ she re- 
monstrated. 

" Never mind,’ said I, * I can afford to buy 
another pair;’ and without saying anything 
more, I put on my hat and strodo across the 
fields till 1 came to Pearson’s cottage. 


Poor Pearson was at home, his workshop^ 
patching an old boot. He looked up with sur- 
prise when I lifted the latch and went in- 
“ ‘ Plenty of work to do, Pearson P’ I askod, 
as familiarly and plea^tly as I couliL 

“ The poor fellow shook his he^, ^ Not ^O 
much of that, sir,’ he said. ‘ Business is not at 
all brisk, sir.’ 

* Then you are not too to make a pair 
of boots for me,’ I said. ^ WHl you take my 
measure ?’ 

The poor shoemaker looked unspeakable 
thanks, and with trembling alacrity applied 
himself to the measurement of my foot. 

“ ‘ So you have not overmuen business, just 
I now, Pearson ?’ 

“ ‘ Not much, sir,’ said he ; speaking cheerfully 
however. 

“‘Pearson,’ said I, after ho had finished 
measuring, and I was lacing up my boot; ‘I 
wonder you stick to this village. You are not 
getting on, I am told ; and I know that all in 
the place are against you because of your religion. 
If^ were you I would go somewhere else where 
that would go down better.’ 

“ Pearson looked up in my face to see if I was 
bantcring*hirfi, perhaps ; but he saw no signs of 
that, I believe. ‘ I have sometimes thought of 
it, sir,’ he said, ‘ but God’s good providence 
lias fixed me here ; and I can say, sir, that my 
heavenly Father has* never suffered me to want 
any good thing ; and having food and raiment, 
I trust I am content.’ 

“ ‘ Tliat is all very right, I dare say,’ I replied ; 
and then, veering off from the subject, ‘ Do you 
know, Pearson, how I came to order these boots 
of you ?’ I asked. 

“ The shoemake;* hesitated for a moment, and 
then answered comSdently that he did know how* 
it hftd come about. 

“ ‘ Indeed !’ said I, ‘ you must bo more clever 
than I thought you then ; for if anybody Had 
told me yesterday that I should have come to 
you on such an .errand to-day^ I would not have 
believed it. You don’t know, perhaps, that I 
had determined you never should do a stitch of 
work for me or mine ?* 

“ ‘ I had heard as much,’ said the man; meekly ; 

‘ hut that was according as God would.’ 

“ ‘ Well then,* I asked, ‘ I should like you to 
tell me what made me change my mind.’ 

“ ‘ May be, sir, it would displease you ; and I 
would not do that willingly,’ said he. * 

“ * O no, I promise not to be offended : what 
was it ?’ 

‘‘ ^ Well, sir,’ said Pearson, ‘ I will tell you : I 
don’t *think I have any right to keep it. from 
you. Look here, sir,<^ and he took up the boot 
ho was mending when I entered : ‘ Deside this 
little job I had not any work to do. 1 was out 
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yesterday, and the day before, and the day before 
that, trying for orders, and got none. Money 
was gone, sir, and without getting into debt, I 
Jiad no food for to-day, neither for poor mother 
find father nor self. I had not eaten much 
yesterday, sir/and I was dead-beat when youi* 
kindness in giving me refreshment made another 
man of me, especially, Mr. Graham, as 1 had 
never expected such kindness from you.* 

“ ‘ You had no reason to expect it, I confess,’ 
said 1 ; ‘ and what put it into my head just then 
to be mbre than commonly civil, I am sure 1 
do]ft know.’ 

“ * Begging your pardon, sir,* continued poor 
Pearson, ^ I can tell you that too ; it w^as my 
Master, and yours, sir, if I may be so bold as to 
say so, that put it in your mind.’ 

“I laughed heartily at that. 'Well, go on, 
Pearson,* I said, ‘ I am quite curious to know' 
how you hare found out wdiat sent me to you 
to-day. Perhaps you think your Master did 
that too ?* 

" ' Sir, I do think so, and I am sure of it,* said 
the little shoemaker. ‘But I’ll tell you, sir. 
I came home, thanking God for his care of me 
and your kindness, sir ; hut I w^as , l^rc tty much 
cast? downi, too, with my want of success ; and 1 
was half inclined to take up poor David’s cry, 
when he thought the Lord had well nigh for- 
gotten him, wdiich I oughtn’t to have done. 
And then, sir, I thought of David’s God and 
Lord, and my heart was lifted up to him in 
prayer that lie wouldn’t forsake me. I prayed 
and prayed, sir, till the load was taken otF my 
mind, and the prayer was turned into praise ; 
for I felt sure that God.AVOuld help mo, and that 
right early.* 

“ ' And so you believe, do Vou, that God sent 
me liere to order a pair oi boots of yo^, in 
answer to your prayer?’ I asked, laughing 
again. 

" ' That is my belief, sir,’ said the shoemaker, . 
earnestly. ^ 

" ' Well,* said I, after a little pause, ‘ you are 
a queer sort of an enthusiast, but you are at 
liberty to think w'hat you like, so you make me 
a good pair of boots for my money and then I 
went out of the shop without telling him how I 
had been moved to give him tlie Order. 

" But I couldn’t get the poor fellow out of my 
thojights. Eirst of all, there was his civility and 
good nature in submitting to the slights put 
upoft \him by my wife; then there was ms 
evident poverty and destitution, borne witli so 
much patience ; and there was his simplicity in 
speaking ,kbout his struggles of mind ; and^ there 
was his ^rm belief that G^od had answered his 
prayer, I tried to make a joke of this to my 
Mary when I got Jiome ; but somehow, what 
seemed to be only a thing to be laughed at 


before it was spoken, did not^look lilco a jokt^ at 
all when it was told. 

“ 1 need not make my story mucli longer. A 
few^ days afterwards, I called on poor Pearson a 
second time, under pretence of asking him if my 
boots were made, but in reality to get him into 
talk again. And this time, I liad no inclination 
to laugh. A few Sundays later, 1 went to my 
room after breakfast, and soon came down 
dressed for a journey. 

"‘Why, Prank!’ said my wife, ‘\Adiere can 
you be going to-day ?’ 

"1 am going to D ’ said I; ‘I have a 

curiosity to liear poor Pearson's parson.* 

" ‘ You might as w^ell ask ' me to go with you, 
Prank,’ said Mary. 

‘‘ ‘ You do not mean that you would go there 
if 1 WTre to ask you ?’ I said. 

‘‘‘Yes, I will, Prank,’ she replied; and we 
w^ent. 

• " We w'ent a second time, and a third : w e w c'jit 

constantly after tliat, till God, in his providoiiee, 
brought the preached gospel to us, nearer home : 
and soon enough the* stoiy got about tliat 
Prank Graham and liis wdfe had turned Me- 
thodists. It did not matter, that ; w'e did not 
fhink much of what our neighbours said ; we 
had something else to think about, for it pleased 
God to show’ us both that w’c liad been all our 
lives disobedient and careless, that wc w'cre 
‘already condemned’ by his holy law’, and tliat 
‘ there is none other name under heaven w’lieivby 
w^e could be saved’ but the iifirne of his dear 
Son, ^ 

‘‘ And w’hat led me iirst to think about my soul 
was poor Pearson’s meekness and good temper 
under what mosi: men would have considered an 
insult, and his cheerful cojifidence in God in 
time ofi troublei By those tokens I was made 
to see there w’a^ gomething more in the religion 
of the Bible than J. had ever before believed.” 


THE PREACHEE OF THE PLAGUE. 

The season ot the great plague in London 
(1665) furnishes some most remarkable instances 
of love to Jesus Christ and* to the souls of ineu 
on the part of faithful minister^ of the gospel. 
There were men who, like the apostle Paul, 
‘‘ counted npt their lives dear to themselves that 
they might finish their course with joy and the 
ministry they had received of the Lord Jesus.” 

The numbers carried av^ay during this awrful 
pestilence, according^tC Dr. Calatny, amounted 
to 68,596. The Bills of Mortality never recorded 
the full extent of the calamity, and the numbers 
dying of t"he plague are now more correctly 
estimated at above eighty thousand. If the 
present population of London were swept away 
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at the same rate, the numbers would amount to 
above a quarter of a million. 

Just before the solemn period to which we 
refer, London had been deprived of many ‘of its 
7nost excellent ministers by theAct of Uniiprmity, 
to which they could not conscientiously conform, 
and resigned their livings in consequence. There 
were , a number of conforming ministers who 
romaijied among their parishioners, though others 
fled from fear. To supply their places, and to 
make the way of salvation known to souls 
passing away in such numbers, many of the 
nonconformist ministers returned to the scenes 
in wliieii they had formerly laboured. 

Tlie liev. Tliomas Vincent was ofic of this 
devoted band, and bis name holds the most 
conspicuous place among the faithful in those 
tiiiK^s of dajiger, and will, be hajided down from 
one generation to another in the history of his 
country and of tlie churcli of Jesus Clirist. 

WJk.‘ii the jflague broke out, Mr. A^incent was 
engag(^d iu assisting Mr. Doolittle, in Islington, 
in the work of aeadomical educr.tioii. As this 
dreadful visitation advanced, he resolved to U^avo 
his employment that lie might minister to the 
sj>irit.ual WiLiils of ^M;he sound,” the sick, and 
the clu ing. On malnng known his purpose to 
his friend, lie was iiu;twith the sort of oppositioti 
Avliicli kindness, sincere but mistaken, would 
naturally dictate ; just as when our liord 
iinnounced his purpose to go to his baptism of 
blood iu Jerusalem, Peter said, that be far Ironi 
thee,” This ckivoted missionary to the dying 
consulted with many of his brethren, assuring 
them that he had very Seriougly considered the 
matter belbre he came to his determination, that 
he laid carefully examined his own soul, and 
could look death iu the face with feedings of 
coinlbrt. He said he thought^ it was absolutely 
necessary that such vast numbers of dying 
pooj)le should have all the fpTrituaJ assistance 
they could obtain. Ho had, he stated, often 
committed the whole matter, as he also had 
himself, to God in prayer, and therefore hoped 
that none would w^eaken his hands in* this 
\vork. 

We are told tl\at when the ministers ]^ad 
heard his staterner^jL, they unanimously declared 
their satisfaction and joy; they saw that the 
thing was from the Lord, to whom they com- 
mouded him in their prayers. Wliereupon the 
history tells us, “ he went out to his work with 
the greatest firmness and assiduity,”^ and in 
that work he Avas preserved from all harm by 
that Master whom lie so* faithfully served. It 
seemed as if the Lord had said to him, Thou 
shalt not be afraid for tlio terror by night, nor 
for the arrow that ilieth by day,* nor for the 
pestilence that walketh in darkness, nor for the 
destruction that wasteth at noon day. A 


I thousand shall fall at thy side and ten thousand 
I at thy right liand, but it shall not conie nigh 
thee.” 

Every Lord’s day during the visitation, he 
preached iu one of the parish churches. * His 
subjects were adapted to the solemn circum- 
stances in which he was placed. ^ The awfulness 
of the judgment, then everywhere obvious, gave a 
peculiar edge to the preacher and his auditors.” 
The people w'ere all anxious to know’^ where lie 
W’'as to preach, multitudes followed him wlierover 
he went, and it is said tliat “many wei*e 
awakened by every sermon.” His labours were 
not limited to the church and the pulpit. He 
went down into the valley of the sliadow of 
deatli, and his days and nights wei’o spent 
beside the sick and dying, M'hose souls he was 
seeking to save from death. 

At the time when this devoted missionary 
was pursuing his self-sacrificing labours, the 
nobles and gentry bad fled frojji the metropolis, 
and the king and J^is ])rofligate court Iiad re- 
moved to Salisbury. With the exec])tiori of 
those few Avho ’were bound by a sense of duty 
as the miuisters of Clirist, or by that lovci to 
friends whicli is stronger thiiu death, almost all 
who had ?Lho^ means of removing withdrew 1o the 
country. The emigration was checked as soon 
as any inrlicatiou ol* the plague ap|)eaivd in 
individuals, as tlio neighbouring towns W('j*e 
closed against all \fho were not fLirnishefl witli 
certificates of health. • 

There was everything to depress and terrUy, 
and nothing to sustain tlie heart of this servant 
of God, but his ardent love to the souls of men 
*aud his desire to win them over to Christ. As 
ho travelled along tho silcjit and desolate 
streets, he passe^ many houses having on the 
doors a rod cross, Avith the inscription above it, 

“ Lord, have mercy upon ns,” this being the 
sign that the plague Avas doing its fatal work 
within. Then lie Avould meet the pest-cart 
going its rounds, attended by tlio me]i whoso 
duty it was to collect tlic* dead, uttering the 
melancholy cry, “ Bring out your dead.” Pass- 
ing on a little further, Ikj would encounter some 
poor delirious sufferer, Avho had, iu liis frenzied 
state, broken away from the house in wdiich he 
had been shut up, and was hurrying to throw 
himself into the river, if he should not jicrisli 
from exhaustion on tho Avay. Presently he 
would encounter the mad prophets, one of them 
feigning to be Jonah, and procIaimiAg, “ Yet 
forty days and London shall be destroyed;” or 
that other wild figure, nearly naked, and with a 
pan of burning coals on his head, hurrying 
forvftird, and crying out in awful todcs, “ Oil 
the great and dr<^adful God!” More heart- 
rending still was it for him, in the midst of this 
Aceldama, to hear tlie jests and the songs of 
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pipofanc aiid hardened sinners proceeding from 
the imddt of their drunken orgies, provings ^ 
their foolish hearts were top ma<^ hardened to j 
tremble at the Divine judgments- 

Many have admired the ohediience and fidelity 
shown by the sentry in Pompeii, whose remains 
were found in the ruins oi that city, on the 
very spot at which he was stationed, and from 
which even the fiery shower could not compel 
him to fly. In this zealous missionary to a 
plague-smitten people, we see not the sentry 
who found himself posted in the midst of danger, 
but the zealous volunteer, who, as soon as 
danger became apparent, rushed foiward to the 
rescue, and never abandoned the scene of peril 
the time of suffering and the occasion for 
his help had passed away. That all-powerful 
Iiord, whose work he performed, preserved him 
hi perfect liealth until the plague had de- 
parted. In the following year he saw the city of 
London in flames, which, at one time, apaumed 
the form of a bow ; and, to quote his own words, 

“ a dreadful bow it was, such as mine eyes never 
before had seen — a bow which had God’s arroy^ 
in it with a flaming point/’ It^was thirteen 
years after these acts of true ChHstian devoted- 
hes^s that this faithful servant was calked to his 
eternal rest, having first in his awful nkrrative 
leftr his record of God’s terrible voice in the 
city by plague and fire. 

This notice admits of easy application to the 
present sickly and anxious times. While we 
are distressed at the awful epidemic which lias 
been raging among us, what reason have we for 
thankfubiess on comparing it wuth the viru- 
lence of the great plague and the awful number- 
of its victims. We are sometimes ready to 
imagine that the painful visitations which have 
come upon us in these days were unknown to 
our forefathers, but we filnd that this affliction is 
light compared with the national calamities of 
former years. 

The narrative appeals to those who are timid 
and fearful, and who are tempted to desert the 
post of duty in tifiies of danger. Christians 
should remember liim who has" said, “ He that 
loseth his life for iny sake, shall find it.” 




UP AND DOING. 

Al5T ! 18 inspiration’s cry, 

While thy pulse is warm and high , 
Gird ihee for the held of life. 

Go 'ligour to the strife. 

« 

S<aj the battle rages high, 

I^oud for aid the warriors cry ; 
Good and evU strive antein * 
Decnicst thou fne Btrngg.e vain ^ 
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Hearts oiit^h with burning woe, 

Tears of blood around ihee flow I 
Let no dreaming o’er thee steal, 

• liise to help, to iteave, to heal. 

Standest thon wifli cardless eye, . 

While a thousand feet rush by ^ 

*Mid the gleam of shield and crest, 

Is thy coward lanoe in rest ? 

Sin is rife with demon power, 

Misery stren^hens every hour. 

Error sends her poison’d darts 
Through the noblest, warmest hearts. 

Grasp thy sword and shield with might, 
Truth upon thy helmet write, 

F orward to the rescue fly, 

Hreak the alien ranks, or die. 

Lift the fallen. ; to the weak 
Words of living courage 'speak ; 

Ilecd not mortal hate or blame ; 

Bear the brand, despite the shame. 

Sit not down to fan thy brow ; 

Say not thou art weary now ; 

Deal thy blows while heaves a breath ; 

Long sliaU be thy rest in death. 

Keep a high resolve within ; 

* There is much to do and win ; 

We shall not in this dim sphere 
Always struggle, mourn, and fear. 

Not our final home is earth ; 

Higher was our spirit’s birth ; . • 

Heirs unto a kingdom avc, 

•Bright with immortality. 

Pass not listless, then, along. 

Be no idler in the throng ; 

By th’ account that thou must^give. 

For some noble purpose live. 

Mary Lkwis. 


• TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 

Ron’t tell me of to-morrow ! 

Give the man who’ll say, 
Whene’er a ^ood deed’s to be done, 
“ Let’s do the deed to-day.” 

We may all command the present. 
If we act and never wait ; 

But repentance is the phantom 
Of the past that comes too late. 

Don’t tell me of to-morow ! 

There is much to do to-day 
That can never be accomplish’d 
If we thiow the hours’ away. 
Evetv moment has its duty ; 

Who the future can foretell ? 
Then why put off till to-morrow, 
What to-day can 46 as well ? 

J3on't tell me of to-morrow 1 
If we look upon the past, 

How much that ye have left to do 
We cannot do at last. 

To. day I it is the only time 
For all on this frail earth ; ’ 

It takes an age to form a life, 

A moment gives it birth. 




•* Behold at evening-tido treble ; and before 
the morning he ig not .” — Isaiah xvll. 14. 

"This night thy ioul shall be required of 
kbee.*’ — LuhexH, 20. 

These two passages, taken together, 
afford us a complete view of the fiature and 
consequences of sudden death — especially of that 
awful form of it which at present is so frequent, 
from the ravages of the pestilence tliat walketh 
in darkness.” They imply that at the be- 
ginning of the day all is well. “ At evmitig-ti(h 
trouble;” previous to this, therefore, it was 
neither experienced nor anticipated. The day 
is supposed to open as ^any others had opened 
before ; the members of the family arise invigo- 
rated and refreshed; they assemble together; 
they exchange the tokens of affection ; they 
give to the usual inquiries the usual reply. 
They laid themselves down and slept, th^ 
awoke, because Q-od caused tliem to dwell in 
safety. No evil has befallen them, nor has any 
plague come nigh their dwelling. Prom the 
thief and the murderer, from the devouring 
flame and th» wasting pestilence, they have 
sustained no injury. They unite in domestic 
worship, giving tlianks*unto,l;lio God of their 
life ; they commend and commit eacli otlier to 
his ^providential protection; and they enter 
upon the duties which he has made thoAs, with 
those feelings of cheerfuinegs and ^security, 
which it is natural to indulge from the mercies 
of God having been so loi%* enjoyed and so 
often repeated. Thus tlie day opens, and tlius 
it advances; hour succeeds to hour, duty to 
duty, and enjoyment to enjoyment. Everything 
presents the same appearance which it prestmted 
yei^erday, which has become so familiar as to be 
naturally expected, and is almost imagincd»to 
bo incapable of clUnge. Thera is nothing to 
excite suspicion that the day* will in any cir- 
cumstance he distinguished from others; as to 
its being the last which some of them are ever 
to see, the thought never occurs, or occurs to 
be dismissed — dismissed, with tho admission in 
words that it might so happen, but with a 
sort of secret persuasion* that it certainly will 
not. 

Another idea suggested is, that of sudden 
change; ‘‘at evening-tide The do- 

mestic scene is supposed to bo darkened and 
overshadowed in a moment. “ Trouble ” enters, 


in one or other of its many sh|p^. I^e miky 
conceive of it as coming in the formvof 
terrible disease which has been prevs^^S ^ 
such an ajarming extent. All now is fe- 
tation and alarm, where security and tran- 
quillify reigned before. There is “trouble” to 
many trouble to the individual sufferer; a^nj 
and anguish from intense, complicated, positive 
pain. There is trouble to immediate connections ; 
mental distress, from hurry, surprise, consterna- 
tion ; from ignorance of what is to be done, or done 
first ; from anxiety for the arrival of physicians ; 
for their opinion, their successive repprts, their 
positive tinnouucements ; from the sight of what 
cannot be relieved either by the suggestions of 
science, or tho efforts of affection. ^Phere.is 
trouble to attendants; to those whif witness 
and bewail what they would willingly remove ; 
firoublo to friends, who extensively and deeply 
sympathize with those that sufferj^ and, in 
many cases, there may be trouble far , more 
terrible? *thalh any of these; there may be the 
“ wounded spirit ” added to the agonized body 
— mental despair as well as physical distress — 
tlie first pains of the next state meeting and 
mingling with the last of this. . ^ ‘ 

The idea that next ‘ succeeds is the require- 
ment made at the bar of the Etqrnal. T^e soul 
is to be given up into the hand of God, to be 
examined by him as to its state, and to be dis- 
posed of by him according to its condition. He 
will interrogate the man, as to the manner in 
which it has beeji treated; whether he felt* the 
importance of possessing it, and the- responsi- 
birtty of being intrusted wnth its care and its 
safety ; whether ho sought the salvation of the 
soul, rather than the indulgence of the senses, 
and whether it was secured in tho. appointed 
way, by an act of faith in iho atnning sacrifice, 
dependence on the aids of the aaxictiiying Spirit, 
and tbd careful cultivation of holy obedience. 
H-O will ascertain whether the Soul was thus tho 
principal object of the man’s solicitude,; whether 
ho controlled its thoughts, regulated its desires, 
and curbed its propensities ; whether he not 
only taught it to despise the earth, hut to be 
familiar with heaven ; whether he kept it tend- 
ing towards heaven,^ by keepin^j it qonst&u4ly in 
contact with “the things of tho God 

will inquire into all this ; he will ascertain 
whether it v^as attended to or neglected ; 
whetlier the man made his personal salvation 
his chief concern, or whether he lived as if he 
had no soul ; none to • be saved, none to be 
sanctified, none to be cared for, none, to be 
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r,e;^uij?^ of him; as u death were nothing but | 
death, and judgment and eternity nothing at 
all. 

Eeflect on him who makes the requirement. 
God will require the ^soul ; by him it was at 
first created, tq him it is responsible, and to 
him it returns. This suggests the reflection of 
the impossibility of escape — the folly of suppos- 
ing for a moment that we can ever deceive him 
by any subterfuge, equivocation, or concealment. 
It is impossible to elude his observation,— im- 
possible to pass beyond his power — iiiipossible 
to blind his intelligence. All is kiiovvu to him 
— the state of every soul — the condition in 
which it lives here, and in whicli it departs 
hence 5 how it has been cared for or neglected; 
what it has loved and hated — forsaken and ])ur- 
saed~rejacted aud chosen. All is known to 
him. At the bar of the Eternal, the soul feeds 
itself in a" circle of light — light, flowing from 
“the face lOf God — light, behind, hcdori?, above, 
beneatt, afound it; all is transparent, and all is 
discovered ; it stands revealed to itself, cither in 
that 2 >nrite which results from being ‘‘ washed 
in the blotSd of the Lamb,” gr in tli at loath soim^- 
iiess whmh results from the j^fescjjcc of nn- 
jmrdonedf sin, and which now will aUhei\i to it 
for ever. .'God will make the requirement, and 
from him nothing can be hid ; he is at pres(.‘ut 
about our patii, and about opr bed, emtom pass- 
ing aU our Ways^ his eyes are as a flame of lire, 
searching into the inmost 'thoughts and recesses 
of the heart ; he has set our secret sins in the 
light of his countenance ; and will bring m ery 
work into judgment, Avith every se(*n‘t thing, 
wrhether it be good, or whether it be evil/’ 

The last iilea suggested by the wiiole Hiihject 
is the ultimate result. An inepairy supposes an 
olgeot; exumpiatiou and judgment imply deter- 
mination and decision. The soul separated fr6m 
the body and appearing before God, appears 
there only to be passed, by his righteous sen- 
tence, ,, to its , “ own iflace ” — its appropriate 
sphere of enjoymentor suflering. Every human 
spirit, as it is required of God and passes into 
eternity, is ihoraUy prepared for the one* of two 
states; it is ^ith4r “Saved from wTatli” by the 
*? sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ, and 
sanctified by the Spirit,” and thus “fitted” for 
“eUteriug into bis joy,” and for taking its iflace 
i^iUong “ the Spirits of just men made perfect;” 

.fey ^unbelief and impenitence, by worldly- 
inmdTOncss, ,by sloth, or sensuality, or other 
forms of sin, it is ‘‘ fitted ” for nothing but for 
that place of 4<^Hpair and darkness, “jjtepared” 
originally the de<nl and lus angels.^’ The 
<jou8ignitient of each human soul to the one or 
the other of these abodes, is the last actnivliicli 
crowns and closes the whole tealn of successive 
circumstances to which Are have roferrecl. At 


evening-tide — trouble; by the morning, he is 
not 5 the soul is required, examined, judged, sen- 
tencect; J^td thus . in a few hours, aii event 
immeasurable in its magnitude, infinite in its 
consequences, and awful from its soleimiity, is 
begun,, eoutinuod, concluded. TIjc mortal of 
• yeSlerday is the immortal of to-day. The being 
tJjen hi «'i state of probation, is noAv in one in 
Avliicli probation is ended — in Avliicli the Avholo 
range of its perceptions and (unolions, its 
interests anok ])iirsiiits, 1ms ceased to be aftected 
by “things secji and tenqioral,” and is entirely 
taken uj) with tlje “unseen and eternal.” 

“ AVe know not wdiat a day may bring foilli,” 
— This, indeed, is a truth Avhicli A\'e are ready it* 
aeknoAvledgo, but Avilling to forget. AVii do 
forget it: the consequence is that Ave form 
])lans, and indulge anticipations, and talk of ihci 
future, as if we w^re both omnipotent and im- 
uiortal — as if Ave could do all things and feared 
nothing. Anotlier const^qucnco is, that Avlicn 
calamity comes — cnines, as it often docs, Avith 
unexp(*eicd advances and awi'ul aspect, from the 
want of recollecting our liahility, we are l)er- 
haps nn])reparod to meet it as Ave ought. Jt is 
imperative upon us, in a AvtU'ld like this, aiid 
espt‘cially in times like these, to i*cciir, seriously 
ahd often, to this Irnth, “We know not Avliat a 
day jnay brijig forth.” Eor anything Ave can 
tell, the angel of death may bo now upon tlie 
Avi ng — his bow may be bent and his aim takc'ji — 
taken at us ; tu-inorrow it may be said Avith 
respect to us, in reference iortthis day, “at 
evening-tide there Avas Iroubh', and before 
morjiing he was pot.” ‘ "We, an^l all that cou- 
c:eriis ns, are constantly subject to the authority, 
and lie at tlie disposal of a mighty power, over 
Avln’ch A<e iuivo no control. It is the Inqjpiness 
of the CJ^ristiaii to ihcl this — to know that this 
})ower is upon hia side- - t^xerts itself for liis 
defluico and protection, and is animated and 
moved by love towards him, as immense and 
mighty as its strength, lint Ave are sjieaking, at 
present, of man as man lyhig helpless under it. 
W liatcA'cr Ave are, and Avhatever we have, is per- 
mitted. We live by suflerance, avo enjoy ^ by 
Butferance, by sufferance we are in health, in 
aflluenee, or in comfort. Oqr mental, cajjacities, 
our active poAven^, our pro»2)erity and j^osses- 
sions, our relative connections and domestic joys 
— all are in tlic liands of him who gave them with- 
out consulting us, and who, without consulting 
na, can take tliem away. InT the morning, all 
may be well ; but “ we know not what a day 
may bring forth;” “•at evening-tide ” Ave may 
bo deprived of our- reason, our health, our pro- 
perty, or our lives ; he Avho sent forth his Avoid 
and created LiS, may send forth his Avord again — 
“trouble” may come, and “death” may suc- 
ceed it. ^ ‘ , 
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One thing then is needful.” It is the care 
of the soul. The soul must eternaliy exist, 
either in hell or heaven ; God 'will require it, 
and dispose of it ; and, therefore, to its moral 
condition it becomes us to attend, since by that 
its destiny will be determined. God, remember, 
never maxes a demand which ho has not fur- 
nished us with moans to meet. He will demand 
the soul, and he will demand it in a state of 
reconciliation and purity, produced by the 
pardon of sin and the renovation of its nature ; 
and for this lu^ has provided ineans, in “tlio 
blood of spriiilding ” and tlio sanctifying Spirit : 
ho calls us to penitence, to faith, to prayer ; he 
('?nploys every power tliat can arrest the atleji- 
tlon, every itislruinent that can arouse tlie con- 
s(‘i(meo, and (nxTy motive that can touch tho 
lioarl: ; we arc surrounded b}" whate ver is 
ada])ted to lead us to tho cross of Clirist, and to 
bring us under the influences of his grace ; and 
wlicii our souls are required of us, if they are 
not ‘‘fitiod” for his favourable reccqiiaoii, tluj 
fault will bo ours, not jGlod’s. I repeat, there- 
fore, ‘^one thing is needful” — an attejition to 
what we are, and what wo must be. Whatever 
is neglected, let not tliis be foi'gottej). Evx'rv- 
thiiig, in comparison with this, is insignificant, 
conteiuptiblo, mean. The soul! 'Die soul I 
“What were a man profiled, should he gain the 
whole world, and Jose his own soul No man 
indeed ever parted witli liis soul at so high a 
price — none ewer did gain the whole world, and 
none over will^, millions oi‘ souls hav(‘ perislK‘d, 
and are ])orishing, for far less than the world — 
for ail atom of it — for ils very dust and refuse — 
the whole of wliich, could it be possessed, and 
])OS8Cssed in all its pomp and iriagni/jcenee, and 
possessed for ages, would be iiifiuit(‘l\ *b(m‘eath 
the value of one soul ! t)!^! the infatuation 

and madness of man! “ Kejent— repent and 

be converted.”' “ Mee from ^he wrath to come.” 
“Believe on tlie Lord Jesus Christ.” “ Be not 
deceived ; God is not mocked ; whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.” “ Because 
there is T^Tatll, beware lest he talie thee'away 
with his stroke: then a great ransom cannot 
deliver thee.” • 

Lastly. “ Consider the work of tho Lord, 
and regard the operation of his hands.” It is 
to this duty that the events of the present 
season loudly summon us. The Lord is going 
forth amongst us, in the greatness of his might, 
and the terrors of his majesty. He is attended, 
'wherever he appears, by the ministers of ven- 
geance and the angel df death. “ God came 
from Teman, and the Holy One from Mount 
Paran. Before him went the pestilence, and 
burning coals went forth at his feet. He stood, 
and measured the earth: he behold, aUd drove 
asunder the nations ; and the everlasting moun- 


tains were scattered, the? . perwtiual hills did 
bow,” He marched “ thtovi ^ , thp laud, in 
indignation,” and “ threshed the heAtheu in hi6 
anger.” Our principal cities and towtus mfy at 
this moment the seat of his judgrkentS* It is 
the work .of the Lord,” and de^rVea to M 
“ considered it is “ the operation of Ma httnd^” 
and it becomes us to “ regard ” it. “ The VbicPl 
said, Cry. And he said, What shall 1 t£ry .? 
All flesh is grass, and all tho goodlinesjs thpteof 
is as thoflow'crof thc^lield: the grass wdtbeifeth^ 
the flower fadeth ; hccauso • the fSpirit of tjjo 
Lord bloweth upon it: surely the people is 
grass. The grass withercth, the flower fadetH ; 
but the w^ord of our God shall stand for ever.” 
To that word let us repair ; Ifet us plead an^ 
confide in its promises ; let us accept tho mercy 
it reveals through tho sacrifice 61' thO cross, and 
wo shall find that “the Spirit of the Lord ” has 
other influences besides those which wither and 
destroy ; and that it is possible to possess other 
feelings, in times •like the present, than those 
ciilier of apathy or terror. Tlio prevalence of 
disease and the ravages of death ought, indeed, 
to arouse all irom anything like unreflecting 
security^ They should lead the church to self-’ 
examirftitioA and to increased devoteduess, and 
the woiid#4o repentance, to humiliation, and to 
failli. It is ii\ipiety, or madness (another name 
ibr impiety), to su^cr such events to pass wdth- 
oul. improvement, and to refuse to listen when 
God seems to address us in so direct a maimer, 
and in such intelligible language. Melancholy 
must be the state of that man whom such things 
cannot awaken; xyhom “tho mercies of God” 
have only hardened, so that “ the thunder of his 
power” IS exerted in vain!"*^ 


JAENICKE AS PASTOR ‘ 

PrvE years passed over, wl)ilc Jaeuicke pur- 
sued liis studies at Loipsic, and many a new 
view he obtained, and many an old opinion 
he learned to lay aside, fie nad been often on 
the very verge of making shipwreck of his faith, 
but One that led him by a wot he knew not 
drew him gently back into the fold. This time 
of storm and doubt and trial being past', we find 
him, in his thirty-first year, ordained as assistant 
pastor in the cnurch where he had been bap- 
tized. 

We have thus arrived at tBat imporkint period 
of Jaenicke’s life when he entered upto the 
office of the Christian ministry. 

The thousands assembled round his open grave, 
in 1827, felt that they were words of truth W’hich 
"Were then pronounced in the funeral oration. 

' ♦ This soleimi address may be obtained in a septiirate 
and enlarged form for circulation. 
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^When worldly wisdom/’ said the speaker, 
‘‘ isaised its baughtjr head, and the prince of dark- 
ness triumphed as if the field were all his own; 
when the shadow of death br^ded over the 
church, and the preaching of the cross of Christ 
seemed to be a stumbling-blbck and foolishness ; 
it was then that' this polished quiver in the hand 
of the Lord shone brightest. The more he was 
mocked and maUapned, the louder and clearer did 
he proclaim parm)n and full redemption, in the 
one name of Jesus Christ, the Son of God. Yes, 
when in the city^he stood'almost alone, waving 
thb banner of the cross, his solitary post on the 
watch-tower made him only more fearless and 
undaunted in proclaiming, know nothing 
among you but Jesus Christ and him crucified !’ 
While he stood, the candlestick was not entirely 
removed out of its place. All who came to him, 
seeking for peace, were shown first their com- 
plete innate depravity, and the wrath to come to 
which they were exposed ; they were then, with 
all their sins and demerits, pointed to the Lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sins of the world, 
and to the faithful saying, worthy of all accepta*^ 
tion, ‘ that Jesus Christ is come into the world 
to save sinners/ ” 

But let us look closer at the nature? of Jae- 
nicke’s work. He found that in his church the 
people had merely an educational Christianit 3 ^ 
They sung the hymns of their fathers, and 
heard the doctrines of the 'gospel gladly, but 
their hearts were far from God. All this was 
mournful enough, but the spirit of the times had 
crept over even the sons of faithful martyrs and 
confessors, for, at the period of which we write, 
a native of Berlin and an mfidel were synonymous 
terms. Jaenicke’s first aim was to bring the 
people more in contact with the word of God. 
Accordingly, in addition to the usual servicosof the 
Sunday, Tie introduced another service early in the 
morning, and on the Monday evening he repeated 
his sermon. His style of preaching was earnest, 
and he strove only that he might be understood. 
He drew his arguments primarily from the word 
of God, but, as he knew that human authority 
weighed considerably with his audience, he took 
care to bring that also to bear on his theme. 
On some themes, however, he could find few 
authorities. The doctrine of the eternal punish- 
ment of the wicked, for example, was denied at 
that/t^e in almost aU the German universities. 
But in kis teacher, ijie famous Crusius, Jacnicke 
found would often quote his words, 

Eternal life, et^al death, lie on the scales; 
the one or the other must be our lot. If the 
one is true, so is the other ; tlie evidence for 
both is exactly the' same,*’ Thus after hating 
previously proved his doctrines out of the Scrip- 
ture, he weighed hun!ian eridence against human 
authority, that they might counterbalance each 


other, and the w^ord of God be left free to speak 
or decide. 

When the first French revolution broke out, 
crowds of people casne to his Monday evening’s 
lecture. The maliciously disposed bi-ought 
pepper in snuif-boxes, which they handed freely 
round, in order to disturb the congregation. 
The church required to be defended by soldiers, 
to preserve some degree of order. At last 
Jaenicke was obliged to give up his weekly 
lecture; but the services on the Sunday con- 
tinued as before. It may well be supposed that 
the word of God from his mouth dicl not return 
back empty. Once in company, where one of 
the king’s privy councillors was present, he w\as 
made the subject of some severe criticism and 
mockery: whcui the courtier was asked his 
opinion, he replied : “ I have seen many who 
stand and show us the way, but Jaenicke takes 
us by the hand, and goes with us in the right 
direction.” Four officers met him one night, 
coming home Irom his toils, and recognising 
him, bc^gan to rail at him as a fool and a madman. 
Jaenicke turned calmly round, and made a reply 
wdiich they never forgot, and ere many months 
had passed, all the four ofiicers were kneeling 
with him in his room in prayer — converted 
men, Jaenicke’s reply had pierced the heart of 
one of these officers, and he had had no rest 
till he saw the others coming, with himself, and 
learning the W'ay of life. This was not a solitary 
instance; many individuals were brought to 
experience a change of heart, seme suddenly, 
and inanj^ almost imperceptibly, by means of his 
earnest preaching and hit, holy life. When the 
war had set its iron heel on Prussia’s brightest 
hopes, the number of his adherents increased 
gradually to a multitude — national affliction 
having done its beneficial work. 

After one of tbe great victories over the 
French, the king^ gfave a splendid dinner to his 
superior officers in Berlin. When the wine had 
circulated freely, no theme appeared so popular 
among the gallant company as the newest 
and nraciest anecdotes calculated to make 
Jaenicke ridiculous. When this conversation 
had, continued for some time, a general rose and 
asked the assembled company ^to name the man 
whose services had most conduced to gain the 
victory which they W’^ere celebrating. Many an 
answer was given. At last the general said : ‘^I 
will tell you, gentlemen. We have only played, 
but the man who really fought aud gained the 
conquest was the man on whoin so much ridicule 
has been poured to-night. He gathered his 
congregation three times every Sunday^ and 
three times during the week, to pray to the 
Lord of host^f for a blessing on our army^; and 
his prajiers have prevailed. Gentlemen, does 
such a man deserve to be mocked ? Does a 
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man so faithful to his Ood and to his long not 
merit from us the highest honour we can 
bestow P*’ 

Jaenicke lived to see the war brought to an 
end, and to witness better days in the church in 
Berlin. Much of this improvement was to be 
attributed to his own exertions ; but the great 
Master had awakened other labourers, who saw 

S e to eye with him. Still Jaenicke continued, 
:ier the memorable year 1816, to preach as he 
had done before. Taking for granted that there 
were some true followers of the Lamb in his 
audience, he addressed hearty words of consola- 
tion, and warning, and encouragement to them ; 
but remembering also that the majprity of his 
hearers w^ere, probably, unconverted people, he 
made it the great aim of his life to bring them 
to Christ. He reasoned with them, talked with 
them, told anecdotes, and made comments on the 
current events of the time, thus bringing his 
gospel message to bear on the daily life of the 
people, 

Tlie beginning of the present century was the 
cradle of missions ; jmd every one who was 
really in earnest with his work at home' took 
part also in sending tlie gospel to the heathen. 
vVhat then was Jaenicke’ s department of this 
work ? He opened the first institution for t^e 
training of missionaries. It was on the first 
day of February, 1800, tliat he received seven 
young men into his house, to train them for 
missionary work among tlie heathen. The next 
year a similar institution was opened, at Q-os- 
port, in Engfand ; in 1810 one was opened in 
Jlolland; and in 181Q the great institution at 
Basle. The expense of Jatfnicke’s school was 
borne by the well-known friend of missions, 
Schirding, the keeper of the woods ai^d forests 
in the electorate of Saxony. Scarcely had this 
good man been employed to provide for the 
miening of the institution, j^vhen it pleased the 
God of missions to leave Jaenicke to expect the 
support of the establishment directly from him- 
self. Schirding met with pecuniary losses, and 
the inspector had either to give up his imder- 
taking m the tenth month of its existence, or 
else try the power of prayer. His faith Avas put 
to the test ; but in the first month after he^was 
thrown on his o^ii resources, he received thirty 
dollars more than he required for current 
expenses. He was not the man to give up 
what he had once learned to be in accordance 
with the Divine will ; and he eventually received 
support jfrom England, from Holland, from 
Switzerland, and from other sources, where he 
had nev^r expected it. The missionary institu- 
tipu flourishes still in Berlin. 

^ Jaenicke was a strict Lutheran, ljut he was not 
sectarian. He received students who loved the 
Lf>rd Jesus, whatever their other views bn eccle- 


siastical matters might have been, and he strove 
to unlock the truths of the .Bible, that they 
might in going out among the heathen bring 
this treasure, and only this, in their hands. He 
simply trained the missionaries fbr their work, 
while others formed societies to emplc^ tmm. 
In the twenty-seven years that he presiij^ over 
the Berlin Missionary Institution, he thus 
trained above a hundbrad missionaries for the 
heathen and for the Jews. . Who has not heard 
of Christian Africaner ? It was one of J Ibni^e’s 
scholars, Albrecht, who first ventured into his 
camp to preach the gospel to him, and it was 
Ebner, another scholar of Jaenicke’s, who bap- 
tized him. To relat# what the missionaries 
trained in this institution Have accomplished, 
w'ould be to give a history of missions in the 
present century. Ehenius, of Tinnevelly, in 
India, who baptized such a multitude of con- 
verts in that province; Grutzlaff, tlie Chinese 
missionary; Niiolayson, of Jerusalem, were 
among the names of those who learned in 
Jaonicke’s niission*Bchool. 

• Wlieii the British and Foreign Bible Society 
was founded in London, liberal assistance was 
sent to Jacniclte, whose missionary zeal was 
known in J^lngland, and who gladly undertook to 
forward, that great work. A vast inducement to 
activity in this labour was the edict of tolera- 
tion which Joseph of Austria had issued in 
1781. By means* of this, tfic Protestants in 
Bohemia and Moravia w'ere permitted once 
more to worship God according to the dictates 
of their conscience. Thousands had embraced 
the opportunity of declaring themselves to be 
Protestants, and demanding the privilege of 
toleration. But their Bibles had been nearly 
all burned, and Jaenicke rejoiced, therefore, to 
have an opporilinity of sending the word of 
Qod once more to the land of his fathers. Thus 
arose the Berlin Bible Society, which still con- 
tinues to scatter the word of God so richly. A 
few years later he founded the Berlin Tract 
Society, w hieh has since then printed and circu- 
lated above five millions oi tracts, and, in both 
of these societies, he laboured indefatigably till 
the time of his death. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that by 
all these exertions, and by bis great kindness to 
the poor, Jaenicke had become a universally 
popular man. Ha was, it is true, beloved by 
all who loved the Lord Jesus. But the talent 
and the wit and the. learning of the world could 
never forget that this man’s whole life ’^Vas afi 
uninterrupted call to come to tlmt Saviour 
whom they were apparently resolved not to 
seek. As Jaenicke’s end approached, his mind 
became more serene, and his affections fixed ever 
more and more on Him who had loved him and 
washed , him from his sins. On hffc eighrietb 
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birth-day he gathered some friends around him, 
l^xd delivered a sermon from the words, " Lpok- 
unto Jesus, the author and finisher df our 
A few days later he lav down on Vv^hat 
liras to be his death-bed. “ I have Jesus with 
mo,” he said. I have found him faithful all 
my life tbrougji, and I will trust his promise 
now. He cries, I live, and ye shall live also.” 
At another time he said; ‘‘ I wish to depart 
and bo with Christ; and what makes me so 
joyful i>pw is my confidence in tlie work which 
Christ has done for me, when he took away all 
my sin. Tbo doing and the dying of Christ! 
that is my hope.” As his end approached, he 
began to sing a hymn triumph, but stopped 
in the middle of the second verso ; the rest he 
n)ay have sung above, for he know that to bo 
absent from the body is to be present with the 
Lord. 

Reader, is not such a dying hour of sweet 
peace and well-grounded i^|surance, worth 
living for ? 


OH, VOLTAIRE I VOLTAIRE! 

Ik the deeply interesting autobiography of the 
Rev. W. Jay, of Bath, which has rci’ceiiky been 
published, the following anecdote, related of the 
son of the Rev. Mr. Tapper, (Mr. Jay’s pre- 
decessox',) illustrates, in an affecting manner, the 
bauefid influence upon youtH of iniidel publica- 
tions and improper companions. 

Mr. T. was a widower, and had oply one child, a 
son, residing with him, and articled to a solicitor 
in Bath. This son had more than his father’s 
natui’al talents, and was a good scholar, and 
gave much promise of rising above many in liis 
profession. He also seemed ijxuch inclined to 
walk in those ways which are “ pleasantness 
and peace.” When, therefore, he had arriveff'at 
age, on his birth-day, he wrote a paper, entitled, 
Rules for my Conduct,” It began thus: “I 
am now coirio of age, and hope for the fa^miir 
and blessing of Grijjd upon my future years. 
But in order to this, I know I must adhere to 
certain principles and rules ; the first of which 
is Piety. ‘ Behold, the fear of the Lord, that 
is wisdom, and to depart from evil, that is under- 
St^ding,’ ” etc. But, alas! this gpodness was 
as the morning cloud, or early dew, which soon 

g osseth a'W'ay. These hopeful appearances were 
1 a^few months blighted, and in a few more 
gntii^jr jdS^troyed. 

Eyil communications corrupt good man- 
iici^s; and a companion of fools shall be de- 
stro)md.” This fine yoi%th became acquainted 
wdtli some sceptical, w* as, by a patent of fheir 
. own creation, .they call themselves, free-thinking 
ypiuig tner^ gavp up the sabbath ; forsook the 
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house of Q-od, which his father h^d built; 
abandoned the minister to whom he had been 
greatly attached ; and boldly” left off to be 
wise and to do good. But as his fall wa*p rapid, 
so liis now course w'as short. Swimming on a 
Sunday for amusement and experiment, he 
caught a chill which brought on a consumption.. 
This for months gave him warning and space 
for repentance ; but it is to be feared this grace 
of God was in vain. During his gradual decline, 
he refused all intercourse with pious friends or 
ministers ; and wdien his good nurse entr(?atcd 
him to call me in, as I lived close by, and there 
had been such an intimacy between us, bo 
frowned and rebuked her, and ordered her to 
mind her own business. On the last day of 
his life, unasked, I ventured into his dying 
chamber. He was sensible; but exclaimed, 
“Oh, Voltaire! Voltaire!” He then raised 
himself up in tlie bed, and wringing his hands 
again, exclaimed, “ Oh that young man 1 that 
young man ! ” I said, “ My dear sir, wdiat young 
man ?” With a countenance indescribable, be 
answered, “ I will not toll you.” 

How was my soul agonized, for I had loved 
him much, and had endeavoured in every ^vay to 
render myself agreeable and useful to him. But 
“ one sinner destroys much good.” What have 
r*seen, in a long ministjy, of the dire ('.fleets of 
evil associates and lict'ntions publications. He 
kept moving about, and grasping the bed-clothes ; 
and after a disturbed silence muttered some- 
thing about his seeing fire, and then suddenl}^ 
expired. On tlie last circumstiflxcc 1 laid no 
stress ; it was probably from a sparkling of the 
eye, affectc^d by the imagination or by disease. 

Should this solemn and true iitatoment fall 
under the notice of any youth who has had 
godly p?irents and a religious tdu(?ation, and not 
only outr^ard adv(;jnfhgcs but serious convictions 
an(i resolutions, Irom all which ho has turned 
aside — surely here is enough to aAvaken his 
reflections and fears, and to enforce the language 
of inspired wisdom and love : “ My son, if, 

sinners entice thee, cousemt thou not. Enter 
not iVito the path of the wicked, and go not in 
the way of evil men. Avoid it, pass not by it ; 
turn from it, and pass away. IW they sleep 
not, except they have done mischief ; and their 
sleep is taken avfay unless they cause some to 
fall. And thou mourn at the last, w'hen thy 
flesh and body are consumed, and say, How 
have I hated instruction, and my lu^art despised 
reproof! and have not obeyid the voice ol my 
teachers, nor inclined mine car to them that 
instructed me ! ReioiSe, O young man, in thy 
youth ; atvd walk in the ways of thine heart, and 
in the sight of thine eyes ; but know thou tftit 
for all these things God will bring theo into 
judgment.” 
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Edigintts SiiteUigfiitf. 


To the Christian -world (Jliinft is at the present 
time an object of special interest and solicitude. 
IMuch hope has been cherished in reference* 
to the large body of insurgents under Tae- 
ping-wang, in consequence of their determined 
opposition to idolatry, and their remarkable 
acquaintance 'with the truths of Divine revela- 
tion. It was known that tiny held many 
notions which were inconsistent with the 
gospel, but still hope was cherished that the 
missionaries, whom they treated with respect, would be 
ubk* to rectify their errors, and show them ‘‘the “way 
of the Lord more perfectly.” A very lengthy and 
remarkalile document, recounting some most mysterious 
doings among these extraordinai-y people, lately ap- 
peared in this country, and deserves careful attention, 
hh'om its great length and complicated charaeter, it may 
citlier remain unread, or be misunderstood. Some 
indeed may be led by its ^lanisal to indulge unnecessary 
fears that the celestial king” and his subjects are still 
so much under the influence of their ancient superstitions, 
as to discourage all the expectations we had formed of 
finding them before very long among the consistent 
disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ. If, however, ^the 
Ciiinese character is properly unJlerstood, and due con- ; 
sidoration be given to the fact that these people arc only | 
now seeing their way^ out of their old superstitions, it 
will he unnecessary for us to relinquish the hopes we 
have firmerly entei tjuned respecting them, although time 
and lairour may be vetpiis’ite to clear away the prejudices 
that citvelop tli^^ni. 

It appears that there 'w^erc in the court of Tac-ping- 
wang some abuses of his pmwer, of w hieh the personages 
around him had to complain, *and which they were 
anxious to remove. To act on the mind of a sovereign 
ruler, the Chinese appcjar to deem it necessary that some 
communication should be made from heaven? so that he 
should not have liis errors corrected in consc^pience of 
the remonstrances of the peoplfi, but at* the Divine 
command. The Chinese have e^d^mtly a strong faith in 
possessions, and trances, and extraordinary revelations ; 
and it appears that the people around Tae-ping-wang, 
and the “ celestial Idng” himself, not having completely 
abandoned their old superstitions, were recently- tlie 
victims of their former creed, and that for the purpose 
of correcting the evils chargeable against their nfonarch, 
they had recourse to the methods pursued in “ the 
former times in their ignorance.” I’lns is, at all (j^ents, 
the most hopeful construction that can be placed upon 
the document to whfch we have referred. 

Dr. Medhurst, the translator of this singular paper, 
tedls us that the Eastern prince, seated in his sedan, was 
about to proceed to the court, when it was said all of a 
sudden that he was enjoying repose, which meant that 
he held fallen into a trance. While in that state, it 
was pretended that the “ Heavenly Father ” had taken 
possession of his body, during which it was supposed 
that the divine mind was ^fommunicated to him. The 
narrative mentions dilFerent trances of the Eastern prince, 
the purpose of giving divine directions to persons 
anoiit the court, and one more solemi^ and protracted 
tlian the rest, intended specially for the instruction of the 
monarch. 

The pretended revelations 'were all of a practical cha* 


racter, and, considered apart from the false claim mt^de in 
tbjgir favour, were truly excellent. The monarch is cor- 
rected “for his impetuous dispositipn^” aqd taught that 

in ruling over the empire mildness 4s in every- 

thing. “For instance,” it is said to ‘‘wh^n a 

ditch or canal has to be dug, you must np’t make people 
•work as if they were building a city, or a camp ; apd if 
the weather should be unfavourable, with rain or snow 
falling, they should be allowed to rAt ^r awhile, and 
not made to dig during the continuance # frost iimii 
snow. The mistakes made by some of his inaiesty*s 
attendants, and for which we presume they had been 
censured or punished, are ascribed to the confusion they 
feel at “ getting a glance at the royal visage,” and he is 
exhorted to make allowance for the embarrassment thus 
produced. Then he is told not to spoil the heir apparent 
by over-indulgence, or to injure his health by u-ayward- 
ness. Severity to female ^ittcndauts, one of the effects 
of heathen degradation, is referred to more than once, 
and eonnsels are given, some of which are wonhy of 
the kind and gentle spirit of the gospel. Further, the 
Eastern prince says : “ When the officers, w^tether nmle 
or female, commit any crime that is worthy of death, it 
rests with you, my second elder brother, in obedience lo 
the celestial law, to put them to death in order to sustain 
the majesty of the divine law, and to deter future 
offenders. Hut, supposing the offenders to have com- 
mittod nothing wonrty of death, there may be still some 
i^cireumstaiKHfS in the case not very clear; and if you ])nt 
them to deatli, you may sometimes do wrong.” 

Since the appearance of this document, it has been 
stated that Tae ping-wang has recently written a letter to 
the Hevm Mr. Koberts, iii which he invites him to the 
camp dr the insurgents as their teacher and chaplain, 
hi this letter he alludes to their former acquaintance, 
and to the deep impression which still remained on his 
mind from the religious instruction he had received from 
him. lie says nearly all the provinces have come under 
his control ; that myriads of men assembled morning and 
evening for worship, and to observe the ten heavenly 
commandments. Hut he confesses, with apparent regret, 
that few of them are deeply versed in the doctrines of 
the gospel, lie therefore urges Mr. Hoberts to come to 
his camp, which invitation has been accepted, and Mr. 
Roberts is now travelliiSg as chaplain to the revolution- 
ists. 

It is of the highest importance that the inhabitants of 
China should be able to read in their own tongue the 
)|'onderful works of God ; and it is very pleasing, there- 
fore, to observe the deep interest which is taken, at 
various mission stations, in the noble undertaking .to 
supply to them a inillicm copies of the New Testament. 

A meeting was held in .February last, in the Independent 
(^Jhapcl, in Graham’s Town, South Africa, on behalf of 
this excellent enterprise, at Ivhich It was resolved to 
contribute as much as w-ould purchase “ one thousand 
copies.” The writer of this notice adds— and W 0 hope 
the suggestion will meet the eye of some who are pre- 
pared to turn it to a practical account— “ If we only had 
Kaffir Testaments and Kaffir Bibles at as cbeap a rate as 
those in C'liina, what a sale we should have for them !” 
Syrian Christians also are contributing to send the 
gospel to China. The congregations lately collected at 


Beirut are reported to have sent one thousand piastres 
to* assist their brethren in China to obtain tjpie pr.re word 
of God. The desire of these converts to send t^e sacsc'd 
volume to others afford some evidence of the success 
which has crowned the labours of Christian missionaries 
among themselves, and illi^trates the mmumr in which 
thui great work of the world’s evangelization Is to 

g roceed, as those to whom the gospel has been sent, 
aving experienced ^ts power, furuisU their tribute to 
the stream of Christian benevolence. . 

It is most gratifying to mark the progress of Bible 
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lairc^ilfMtiQn ia those countries which are now engaging ' 
sa;^h*of public attention, in consequence of the struggle 
gqing forward between the Sultan and the Czar. At a 
Bible meeting recently held in Constantinople, it was 
stated that the Bible was the foundation ot the noble 
and blessed changes which are taking place among the 
Armenians, Nestoriaps, and Asiatic Greeks, and that in 
numerous cases the same volume has heed the instru- 
ment of this good work even without the help of the 
missionaries. It also a|q>ear8 in many parts of Turkey, 
where the ^spcl is taking root, that Turks are coming 
forward ana a^ing for Bibles. 

The eBtablishment of a Bible dep6t in Constantinople, 
in an eligible spot, promises to be the means of sending 
forth the streams of heavenly truth very- extensively. 
It is found lhat opportunities are thus afforded of hear- 
ing the manner in which persons have been brought to 
direct their attention to the word of God, and of impart- 
ing them that knowledge for which numbers are so 
anxiously inquiring. The depravity^ of the priesthood 
is, in many cases, the cause of dissatisfaction among the 
peoplcy wno are induced to read the word of God in 
search after the truth. Orders, it is said, arc constantly 
being sent into Constantinople from the missionary, and 
out-staiions far and near, for fresh supplies of the word 
of God; and colporteurs, who have disposed of their 
books, very frequently return to tjie dep6t for additional 
volumes. 

At the same time we have the pleasure of finding ths^t 
the book of God is being largely circulated from the 
dep6t in Tunis, whence the Scriptures have been con- 
veyed to the Jews scattered on the confines of the 
Great Desert. In the West Indies also, ;5hey pre very 
extensively read in schools, as well ^ among the adult 
population ; while among the emancipated peasantry of 
Jamaica, they are being distributed by the hands of a 
go^el minister, a coloured brother, who himself once 
dranh ofthe bitter cup of slavery.* 

Att^tion having lately been called by Cardinal 
Wiseman to the pernicious use which is made of the 
^stem of colportage among the peasantry^ of France, 
thlft be the most suitable occasion on which to 

notice tae labours of those colporteurs in the south 
of France, who are diligently pursuing their work of 
carrying among the people the sacred Scriptures, and to 
whose labours are added those of faithful ministers 
of the gospel who have been the insy*uments of a great 
revival of true religion in the native land of Henry IV, 
the ancient Beam, in the two Languedocs, on the Loire, 
and the Saone. 

There are, throughout France, Romanist congrega- 
tions which, one hundred and fifty years ago, were either 
entirely or for the most part evangelical, but which 
laid aside their professiyp in consequence of the perse- 
cutions to which they were exposed. Five congrega- 
tions, or parishes, were discovered some years since 
between the Pyrenees and Bordeaux, which formerly 
were Protestant, but which had been forced ignobly to 
deny the truth. Although they did not recover the 
of their fathers, they retained such a hatred of the 
liomish clergy, that they steadily refused to acknowledge 
any priest; and without minister, church, or faith, they 
continued to preserve a sort of equivocal existence, until 
an ^yqngelist who was traversing the country discovered 
theftt, and, after much pains and many conflicts, at last 
succeeded in securing for them the preaching and ordi- 
nances' of the gospel* Among othei^ communities in a 
amilar positiqu, the Evangelical society of France has 
been coiu'ying oh -its faithvil labours, which have been 
the mote fayokraWy received in consequence of the, tra- 
ditions handed these families from their fore- 

» fathers, who wero 'at^elied to the' reformed faith. The 
PrOt^ktUitiske fiirni^es a very interest- 

ing picture of the labours hf the colporteur among these 


families, who, when he enters theni, finds perhi^ an old 
family Bible, or an old Liturgy, in which are inscribed 
the earnest wrestling prayers ny means of which the 
Reformed Church in those ages of confiict and persecution 
animated its members. The volume is still handled with 
reverence. Its first blank pages serve as a register, aqd, 
however tom the book may appear, it has generally not 
been allowed to pass altogether out of use. ^ In this way 
there is discovered a speedy and easy passage to the 
heart, as the colporteur tells his astonished hearers 
of the faith, the struggles, and the sufferings of their 
forefathers, of the power which the gospel lent them, 
and of the nobleness of their tcreed, which, despising all 
human support, rested, as these old relics testify, on the 
pillars of the word of God and prayer. 

The London Young Men's. Christian Association has 
now taken possession of the premises occupied for the 
last thirty years by the Literary Institution, in Aldcrs- 
gate Street. The building is said to stand on the site 
formerly occupied by the dwelling-house of John Milton ; 
and when the edifice was first opened by the late Lord 
Denman, he took occasion to remark on the harmony be- 
tween the objects of the institution and those which 
were sought for by the illustrious poet. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association is one of the most useful 
institutions in London, and its example has been copied 
in the- large towms throughout the kingdom, as well as 
in Paris and in many parts of the United States. It was 
mentioned at the rc-opening of the building that, during 
the ttu last years, three thousand young men had at- 
tended the Bible classes formed in connection with the 
association, that fifty thousand young men had attended 
the lectures delivered before the society, and that 
6$0,000 copies of the^ published lectures had been sold. 
Very valuable testimonies to the advantages of this as- 
sociation wore delivered by the various speakers who 
were present at the inauguration of the building ; among 
which that of Matthew Marshall, csq„ chief cashier of 
the Bank of England, deserves specif notice. He said 
“ he could give a mournful list of young men whom it 
had been his painful duty to call on the authorities of 
the estahUshnicnt with which he was connected to dis- 
charge for misconduct of various kinds. He stated his 
conviction that, if such an association had been in exist- 
ence years ago, the list might have been considerably di- 
minislied, and young men might have looked back on 
the assocfdtion and dated from its efforts their salvation.” 
We would earnestly recommend young men coming up 
to London *'to make tfteir- way at once to this or kindred 
Institutions, and err^l themselves among those wdio 
will be ready to take them by the hand and lead them 
to Jesus. 

Our duty, as chroniclers of the religious events of the 
month, would be but partially fulfilled, if we did not 
advert to one matter of unusual significance and import- 
ance. Just as yra are writing, the nation, with one 
harmonious consent, has been engaged in the offering up 
speqml thanksgiving and praise to the Divine Ruler, 
for the bountiful harvest which has so lately been reaped 
from our fields, and gathered into* our garners. Seldom 
before has a rich autumnal increase been more ui'gently 
needed, to supplement the serious deficiencies of former 
years, and to supply the place of the usual consignments 
of corn nbw', by reason of war, likely to fail us from 
other quarters ; and never, nmreover, we are disposed 
to think, has gratitude for our new blessings been more 
-warmly felt or more generally expressed. We trust 
that tliis will prove to be rib barren or evanescent sejati- 
ment; but that the hearts which have been thus loaded 
with benefits, and the lives which have, in a seasoi^t 
peril and pestijence, been redeemed from destriictroii, 
will be devoted to the loving and lasting service of the 
God of tile harvest ; thus proving that his goodness bath 
led u6 to I'epentance. 



TiiJi MISfnuKAilY lihUUliST. 


♦{THAT TWENTY POUNDS.” :» 

PART I. 

Ak elderly woman lay on her death-bed. The 
chamber was a pleasant room, in an ancient 
farm-house ; and the evening sunshine, streaming 
in at the window, b^ightqned up the dark old 
high^backed chairs and massive carved bed-posts, 
and falling aslant on the white counterpane 
and over-hanging dimity of the bed, seemed to 
liag€§ there, in compliment to their spotless 
purity. The inv^d was propped up and sup- 
ported by soft pillows. 

Ko. 27.— Pt-'ciJcriEo Novembkij 2, !S54. 


Her features were marked with many Unea 
and w^rinkles*^ but the countenance was placid 
and pleasant«5 her eyes were fastened On a 
female much younger than herself, , who was 
quietly seated by her bedside, and or\ whose 
cheeks, at this particular time, traces of tears 
might have been seen, though she tried to hide 
them. ' ^ 

“ So, Emmy, the doctor says What was it " 

he said, Emmy ^ . 

About the medicine, mother? — that you 
must go on taking it.” 

‘‘ He said something else besides thdt, l^my/* 
replied the patient; ‘^come now, let me know 

* PltlCE OSTE PlWNT. 
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all,; you nocda't be afraid of frightening your 
poor old jnothor. He suys— 

“That lie is doubtful if you will- ever get 
about again, mother,” said the nurse, in sore 
distress. 

“ I thought ‘as much, Emmy,” rejoined the 
old woinau, \i itli composure ; why, thank your 
loving heart, it does not need a conjuror to tell 
that. I could have told him so if he had asked 
me. ' Don’t fret, Emmy, 1 woiddu’t luivo it any 
other way.” 

“ Oh ! mother ; but it is hard to think of 
losing you,” said tlie daughter. 

“Is it, Eiruuy ? well, it is natural; but then 
it is all right, you know; and wlien the sting of 
death is taken away, what in:\ttc'vs when the 
Muster comes? His time is the best time, 
whenever that is.”- 

“ You art! not afraid to trust your soul in his 
hands, then, dear mothej*?” 

“Emmy,” said the dying w^jinan, sweetly and 
solemnly, “I Im’e known and trustc'd the 
gracious Saviour a good many years; 1 have 
been a po‘or unworthy servant, but ho has laot 
forsaken me and cast me oiV; and he won’t doit 
now\ I have not many w orldly affiiirs to settle,” 
she added, after a short pause ; 1 “ bni;fc there is 
one thing -that I meant to do myself, if this 
illness had not come on so suddenly. 1 must 
trust you to do it for me now .” 

What is it, mother?*’ the young w^oinan 
asked. 

“Unlock that binvau,” said the patient, 
pointing to a quaint, old-fashioned, w'nlnul^ 
w'Ofod piece of furnitwre, “ and look in one of 
the drawers — you will find a little stoi>e of 
money.” 

The daughter did as she was directed, and 
placed tlie bag iu her mother*® feeble hands. 

“Now count it, Emmy,” said thoinwalid; 
“see if tliere are not twenty pounds.” 

There were twenty pounds. 

“That money,” continued the tJying mother, 
“is the Lord’s ow;n. I had put it aside for l)is 
cause ; and now I put it into your hands to 
make the same use of it as 1 should have done. 
1 know you will.” 

“! certainly wdll, mother, mt^fc sadredly,” 
the w^oeping daughter ; “ biu; you must* tell 
me — L.” 

“ Tt)a remember I went, a year ago, to the 

mjjfesidimry meeting at A said the ])aticnt, 

“aiit}L£*was borne upon my mind then, tliat it 
wa#" little I had pver done to help on to make 
.Gb^id’s way known upon earth, and his saving- 
health among iill nations; and 1 saitl to mysedf, 
if I live allot nei*^ year, and God hoii)s mef 1 will 
make more sacrifices, a\i/i put more into tlie 
Lord’s , treasury than 1 have done. Well, 
Emmy/ God has 'helped me, and there is the 


money. It is not mine to give in any other 
wray.” 

“ I promise, mother, that it shall be put* to 
the use you meant it for,” said the daughter. 

“It is not much that I. have to leave you, 
Emmy,” continued the mother; “and I can 
only pray God to bless you, as he sees fit, in 
basket and store, iu soul and body — you and 
yours, Emmy. Perhaps you will think hardly of 
me for giving that twenty pounds aw-ay from you, 
wdien you find w* hat a little else there is besides ; 
but when I put it a])art, as God enabled me, for 
him, it wa\s no longer mine to give, if 1 had 
wished it ever so much ; but 1 don’t wdsh to 
call it brvck, Emmy ; and, though you may luiss 
it, you will not be soriy it W'as set apart ibr liis 
cause: I am sure you will not. Itwnll be made 
up to you, di-ar, not in silver and gold, perhaps, 
but ill something better, Emu»y.” 

Once more the daugliter promised that tlie 
bequest should be faithfully applied; and a few 
weeks latcT the mother du‘d. 

It was not mucli that she had to leave to her 
daughter. It had bten fancied that the aged 
widow was passably rich. It was a juistake. 
llers liad been a struggling, though not an 
lappy or useless liie. 

r Neither wais the daughtt'r rich : she, too, W’as 
a w’idowg and si 10 had chihlron. 

Jt seemed a large sum to alienate ^fbom her 
family ; so tlie friciids of tlhi youiig mother 
told her, wdieii she spoke of her mother’s mis- 
sionary award: — a large sum. ^twenty pounds, 
Um gentleman said, through w hom she remitted 
it to its pro]>er destyiatioii. lie hesitated, at 
first, to receive*’ it; bet the young widow w*as 
conscientious, upright-, and Christian ; slie %vas 
resol Vied, and he consented. 

Jt ms a large*, sum. That twesity pounds 
might ^ have j^urchased many comforts. It 
seemed, especmlly, a large sum, W’heti it w'as 
found how* <x)mparatively little had descended 
to the daughter, by inheritance. No matter.* 
She paid tlie money, and paid it cheerfully. 
“ \t was my mother’s wish,” she said, “and that 
is enough.” It w^as more than enough ; for she 
shared iii her mother’s large-hearted Christian 
]?\mevolel)ce ; and she had 110 regret tKat the 
missionary legacy w-as not *iier own. 

Other events quickly followx^d Ike aged mother’® 
death. There was the sale and dispersion of 
the ancient furniture; the transfer of the 
small farm into other hands; the. payment of 
debts ; the securing jf tha small portion that 
remained; and the^ return of the. mourning 
daughter to her own home and lamily. And 
thu.s time slipped away. 

« 

Wo introduce you, reader, to another scene. 
Ten years had elapsed^ and many lines, wliicii 
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told of toil ai;id sorrow, were engraven deeply on 
the Widow’s faoe. It was a small cottage, in 
the suburbs of a large town, in which she 
lived, and wrought, and hoped, and feared, and 
prayed. And yet, God’s face seemed hidden 
from her. ^One hope, at least, was blighted, 
and one praj’^er unanswered; and these, the 
hope and prayer of her Kfe. Had God forgotten 
to be gracious ? Had he, in anger, shut up his 
tender mercies? Would he cast off for ever, 
and would he be favourable no more ? Was his 
mercy clean gone for ever ? Would his promise 
fail for evermore P; ^ > 

“ Mother ! mother !’/ The exclamation — 
one of overwhelming sorrow — was uttered by a 
slight, pallid girl of fifteen, or thereabouts. The 
time V' as evening, autumnal and dismal ; and 
the girl, scantily dressed, was soaked with a dull, 
heavy mist, through which she had plodded 
from lier daily needle-toil to her mother’s home : 

“ Oh, mother, have you heard what George 

has done to-duv.” 

George, George! No, Emmy, no,” said 
the mother, in a tone ot* feverish agitation ,and 
alarm. — ‘‘ Where is he ? What is it, Emmy ? — 
Girl, girl, why don’t you speak ?” 

The mother spoke almost harshly to tier 
weeping daughter. George w^as her favourite 
child, her first-born, the image of his father, as 
she said. And it may be that to this one w^eak- 
ness might be traced her constant grief. She 
did not like to chide her son; she could not 
bear to cross lym ; and as ‘‘a foolish son,” he 
was “the heaviness of his mother.” 

“ What has George done ?” the mother again 
demanded with vehemence, a/ter a momentary 
suspense. 

“ Enlisted, mother,” said the girl fiiintly ; 
“ he said he would, you kuoiv ; and ho has kept 
his word.” 

“ I won’t believe it,^’ thte* woman almost 
shrieked ; “ Emmy, Emmy, say you are onlv 
trying to frighten me. We know he is wild, 
and thoughtless, and does not care for us as he 
ought ; but ho would never do that, w heui he 
knows -how it woxild break my heart.” 

“ I am afraid it is true, mother,” said Emi^, 
Softly ; and dra^^ ing tow^ards her mother, w^, 
in an agony of distress which ^ntradicted her 
■words, had sunk almost helplessly in her seat, 
she fell on her neck and for some time wept bit- 
terly. 

“ It cannot b-^ true, Emmy,” the mother 
repeated; ‘ George would never think in 
'earnest of deserting us in that way. Who 
told you, girl ? Poor George has a good many 
enemies,” she added, energetically— “ who won’t 
let him alone, ,and are always trying to breed 
ill-will between us. You know it is so: if it 
were not them, he would not have done 
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Svhat he eometimes has. And it is some story 
of their inventing.*’ 

The poor cliild shook her head mournfully, 
and then gathering momentary firmness, .she 
said, “ I know^ it from his own lips, mother: I 
saw* him I came home; he was — oh, 
mother! he ■was intoxicated — 'W'brse, I think, 
than J. ever saw^ him ; and in company wdth such 
bad-looking men, mother. I w ent up to him, and 
tried to get him to come borne ; and then I saw 
ribbons in his hat ; and ho said he had got a 
new home now; and he pointed to the bar^ 
racks.” 

“ Oh, Emmy, you did not speak kindly to 
him, I am afraid. You know he is so high- 
spirited, he docs not like to be taunted. And, 
perhaps, he only said this to vox you. You 
should not have left him, Emmy ; he would 
have come back with you if you bad but had 
patience.” 

“ I staid too l(jjng, mother,” replied the girl, 
with a momentary jlush of indignation, wdiich 
soon w as lost in fresh tears. “ If I had stopped 
Icfbger, I should only Irave brought fresh trouble 
on George ; for one of the brutal men lie w^as 
wdth insulted me ; and if it had been repeated, 
and GecH’^e had seen it, he would have quarrelled. 
He w ould not liave seen that, without taking my 
part, mother, 1 know.” 

“ And you <*au say that of him, Emmy ?” said 
the -wddow', with a itiint and momentary gleam 
of pleasure on her pale wan counteuance — soon 
lost, however, in aggravated distress. 

“ He always took my part, mother, whatever 
he has been ; and because he should not get hito 
fresh trouble for me, I bore the insult, and came 
aw^ay. But it is too true, motlier; he was wnth 
other recruits, aijd two or three soldiers, and 
there were the ribbons round his hat.” 

wdll go and find him,” exclaimed the 
mother, w ith sudden energy, rising and wrapping 
around ]>er a faded shawl. 

“ Motlier dear, think what a night it is, and 
you so w^eakly! 1 will go again, and bring him 
borne if I can,” said Emmy, and slio tried to 
detain her mother ; but . unavailingly. Before 
she had finished speaking, her mother w^as gone. 

The poor girl sighed heavily, and looked 
around ; and then slowly divestirig herself of 
her dripping outer garments, she sat down by 
the fire-side, and, covering her face wuth her 
thin bands/she silently shed bitter tears. • 

Memonr w^as busy. The life of stiniggHng ^ 
poverty of which she was tasting bitter draughts 
had been mainly induced by her wayward 
brother. She remembered a comfortable home, 
wbiclfhad been abandoned because his youthful 
excesses had exhausted their mother’s limited 
resources, and entangled her in debt and em- 
barrassmenti She thought of friends, whooe 

2e2 
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kindness kad been misased Iby ttooiiitjil 

of him had coaled towards .motlmr and 
herself, till almost all trace ^ mendbhip, %M 
grone : — of envious neighbonra, who had rejoiced 
m exaggerating her bwther's laults, and ex- 
ulted over thp results of those with Which he 
was chargeable. I 

Emily loved her brother— her nlaymats tod 
protector in dbUdhoodji when orphanhood ‘was 
new to theni^ and before the se^ of sin had 
spnnxg up ad Ti|^rous a crop. How he had 
soothe bar adbibing, throbbing heart with 
caresses, and md that when he became a man, 
he would take care of her, and be father to 
little Emily! She remembered this, as 
w^ as his first manifest departure from 
wisy in which he should go,’* his" being led 
astray by bad youthful companions, till he had 
learned— oh, how soon! — to despise .the law of 
his mother. She remembered too — how could 
she help itP — ^that her mother, conscientious 
and Christian in all besides^ had blinded herself 
to George’s faults, and sometimes unjustly 
charged them upon her, his sister; and wh6n, 
at last, his irregularities became too glaring to 
be concealed, how their mother had found fresh 
excuses for every act of his wild folly. And now 
it was come to this ! 

Only the night before, her brother had re- 
turned home, intoxicated, and had demanded 
money of his weeping, shrinking, indulgent 
mother. She had none to give, and said so: 
and if she had, she dared not givo it to nourish 
his excesses, and add sin to sin. 

‘‘ Then I won’t stay hero any longer,” he had 
declared ; “ I will enlist, and go for a soldier.” 

By urgent entreaties, he had been persuaded 
to remain at home that evenii:^, and had gone to 
his chamber, to sleep off tho effects of his ex- 
cesses ; but through the day he had been absent ; 
and now he had put his threat into execution.^ 

Two, three hours passed away; and Emily 
was about to leave the cottage in. search of her 
heart-broken mother, when the door opened, 
and the mother entered. She had found her 
son at last, and had succeeded in withdrawing 
him from the riotous crew with whom he was 
mingled; but it was only to learn that hence- 
forth he was lost to her. 

Tho widow’s cottage was a sorrowful scene 
that night ; and when, at length, the light was 
extingimhed, and mother and ' daughter, ex» 
hamrted with grief, retired to their rooms, it was 
not to sleep or rest, but to pray in agony, and 
to " water their couch with their tears. 


EOBEET MITEEAX M^CHEYNE. 

Tot true Christian, however lowly the sphere 
in which he moves, vndl leave a track of light 


him, jwhiell* serves to he}p his fi^ow 
travelers foi!Wa]^ strait wnd narrow 

Way.” Wbe% mdr^ver, that spb has been 
the exalted one^ of a gospel minister, to which 
he has brought more ^an an oxdizuiry share of 
those gifts gra^s which adorn any profes- 
sion, and whidi shine so beautifimy and con-, 
spicuously in this, the trac^ becomes broad ^tnd 
luminous. And when agam tlie« strildng inci- 
dents and varieties of furnish their 

agreeable addition, We < have altogether the 
materials for a biogn^hy, interesting apd ii^ 
struciive beyond any that unsanotified genius, 
however lofty, or unhallowed enterprise, how- 
ever succ^sslid, can poseiUy afiSord. *$uch has 
been the combination m Ibe brief but eventful 
life to which we would beapeak ike attention 
of OUT readers. ^ 

Robert Murray M‘Cheyne • was born . in 
Edinburgh, 21st, 1818. He gave evidence 
from infancy of being gifted with singular quick- 
ness and ability. During a recovery from ill- 
ness, when only four years old, his chosen 
recreation was tne learning of the Greek alpha- 
bet ; and he was soon able to name 'the letters, 
nijd to write them — of course but rudely — upon 
a slate. 

' As a school-boy he was early remarkable for 
his taste for poetry and recitation; also for a 
passion for rural scenery, and a love of romantic 
enterprise. During his summer vacations, lie 
occasionally made excursions with his brother 
or an intimate friend, through the lakes and 
mountains of the Highlands ; and upon one 
occasion an adventure befell him and a youthful 
companion, which in after-life it must have 
afforded no small pleasure to one of his poetic 
temperament to recall. They had spent the 
day in the vicinity of Dunkeld, and set out 
again at sunset, intending to cross the moun- 
tains to StrathUidle. A thick mist soon sur- 
prised them upon their upward path, and they 
found themselves at nightfall entirely out of 
their track, and engirdled by the lonely and fast- 
darkening hills. They had no resource but to 
crouch down, cold and hungry, in the heather, 
’v%here sleep ere long fell upon them ; they 
awoke, however, about midnight, and felt a 
strange chill of fear creep over tliem, from the 
vast and silent solitude around. Drawing 
closer to each other, they wew soon asleep 
again, until awakened by the wild bkd and the 
coming of the glorious dawn. 

In November, 1827, M*Cheyne entered the 
university of Edixiburgh, and won prizes in 
every class which he attended. He did not, 
however, permit the severer studies so entirely 
to engroBr»hiB time as to {^evenj^ his acquii^^ipp 
of modern languages, or his cultivation of dra.w-< 
ing and music, in Both of '^'hicU accomplishments 
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he excelled ; while in poeimy, wlneh was liie 
chosen recreation, he was so fwtnnate. as to 
attract the attention of the lately deOeaaed and 
much regretted Professor Wilson, by whom he 
was adjudged the prize in the moi^ philosophy 
class, for a px)em on the. Covenanters.” 

In the winter of 1831 he commenced his 
dirinity studies, under the celebrated Dr. Chal- 
mers. To the adoption of the minisfry as his 
profession, he was led, not by any expectation 
of prefement or desire of lettered ease, but by 
a love ibr the souls of others, consequent upon 
the knowledge of the price that had been paid 
for — the value that had been set upon — his own. 
Of this lie was by nature and in practice just 
as ignorant and heiress as his fellows. But it 
pleased God, who effects his gracious purposes 
in so many and such various ways, to make the 
death of his elder brother, eight or nine years 
his senior, the bearer of an awakening message 
to his heart. To this brother, long a child of 
God, ho had been most tenderly attached ; and 
from the period of his death he ever dated the 
commencement of his ov?a spiritual life. Tims, 
writing to a friend on his eleventh anniversary, 
lie says : This day, eleven years ago, I lost my 
loved and loving brother, and began to seek a 
Brother who cannot die.” His account of his 
own conversion was, that commencing then, 
the^re was nothing sudden in it — that he was 
led to Clirist through deep and abiding, but not 
awful or distracting convictions. A diary 
wliieli he kept. after having resolved upon the 
ministry as his profession, and after he had 
entered the Divinity Hall, proves likewise that 
it was but gradually, and with* many a struggle, 
that he was altogether weaned from the plea- 
sures of the world. Wc find, for instance, such 
entries as the following : — March 10, 1832, “ I 
hope never to play cards agffin.” MSrch 25, 
“Iscver visit on a Sunday agS^in.” April 10, 
Absented myself from the dance — ^upbraidings 
ill to bear; but I must try to bear the cross.” 
Again, December 18, after spending an evening 
too lightly, “ My heart must break off from these 
things. What right have I to steal and abuse 
my Master’s time ? Bedeem it, he is crying^o 
me !” ^ ^ 

About this time also he wrote some striking 
stanzas, upon hearing of a friend of the family, 
that she had said * she was “ determined to 
keep by the world.” The follawing is an ex- 
tract ; — 

She hath launched her boat 
Oa life’s ^iddyesea, 

And her all is atloat 
For vternity. 

But Bethlehem's star 
Is i)ot in her view ; 

And her aim is far 
prom the harbour true, 


AT HOSfE, 

When the^starm de«oendz<. 

From an angry ^y, ^ 

Ah 1 where the winds 
Shall the vessel fly ? 

When stars are concealed, 

And rudder gone. 

And heaven is sealed, 

• To the wandering one !f 

4i Hi iK e 

Away then — oh, fly 
From the joys of earth I 
Her smile is a lie, 

* . There’s a sting in her mirth. 

, Come, leave the dreams 
Of this transient night, 

> And bask in the beams 
Of an endless light I 

Tliere existed at that time a society amongst 
the students under the auspices of Dr. Chalmers, 
the object of which was to stir them up to devote 
an hour or two in every week to vipting in the 
most neglected portions of the city. Many 
nearly similar societies have since then been 
formed throughofit the kingdom ; and they are 
truly admirable, no^ alone for the light which 
tlMsy shed through the dark places of the laud, 
nor yet for the school of preparation which they 
afford to candidates for the ministry in one of 
the most* iiqportant branches of their arduous 
work ; but further for the practical lesson which 
they teach to the laity at large, of every rank 
ancf class, who make any profession of religion, 
as to the facility which lies within their reach, 
of doing something in the Lord’s service, of 
discharging themselves of some portion of that 
solemn regponsibility which rests upon them for 
the souls of their fellow-sinners, and of coming 
in hereafter for some share, it may be a large 
one, of the peculiar blessing which belongs to 
those who '‘turn many to righteousness.” It is 
surely one of the sad mistakes of our own 
daj^ that the work of winning souls belongs only 
to the clergy. It was some time before entering 
the ministry that the subject of our present 
sketch exerted himself strenuously in the im- 
portant field of labour to whi^h we have referred; 
and it was therein that he was privileged to 
gather tho first-fruits of his after harvest of 
success. His feelings upon first commencing 
this work are thus powerfully depicted : would 
that such were more common than they are 
amongst those who have far more time and 
opportunity to give to it than he, a hard-working 
student, was then possessed of. “Accompanied 
A. B., in one of his roffnds through some of^the 
most miserable habitations I ever beheld, fiuch* 
scenes I never dreamed of. . ... I have 

passed their doors thousands of times ; 1 have 
admiied the huge black piles of building, with 
their lofty chimnics breaking the sim’s rays: 
why have I never* ventured within? How 
dweljeth the love of God in n^e ? How eoi^dial 
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IB the welcome even of tHe poorest and most 
loatlisome to the voice of Christian sympathy ! 
What embedded masses of human beings are 
huddled together, unvisited by friend or minister! 
‘No man careth for our souls* is written over 
every foroheac^ Awake, my soul V*, 

It is a very remarkable feature in the earlier 
historv of this devoted Christian that, consequent 
upon his awakening to the power and reality of 
religion, there followed a far more earnest de- 
votion to study than before. lie was at no 
period of his college life a remiss or idle student ; 
but from the time at which he seriously felt it 
to be his duty and privilege to consecrate his 
every talent to the Redeemer’s glory, he began 
to cultivate them with an assiduity such as 
previously lie had never known. Along with 
his attendance upon the usual literary and 
philosonhiciil classes, he found time to make con- 
siderable progress in geology and natural 
history; thus utterly falsifying the notion that 
true religion can ever do otherwise than stimu- 
late the desire for tlie utmost possible amount 
of useful secular information. Afterwards, 'fit 
the most successful period of his ministry, ho 
often would refer to this, and express his regret 
that he had not been enabled to acquire larger 
stores of knowledge ; for lie found himself, as he 
would express it, “able to use the jewels of the 
Egyptians in the service of Christ .” Illustrations 
derived from his previous stiidies were most 
happily employed in his expositions and enforce- 
ments of gospel truth. In writing to a young 
student upon this subject, he expresstfes himself 
thus: “Remember you are now forming the 
character of your future ministry in great 
measure, if God spare you. If you acquire 
slovenly or sleepy habits of s^uly now, you will 
never get tlie better of it. Do every thing in 
its own time — do every thing in earnest ; if ft is 
worth doing, then do it witli all your might. 
Above all, keep much in the presence of God.” 
To another he wrote ; “ Bewan^ of the atmo- 
sphere of the classics. It is pertiicions indeed ; 
and you need much of the soutli wind breathing 
over the Scriptures to counteract it. True, we 
ought to know them; but only as chemists 
handle poisons — to discover their qualities, not 
to infect their blood with them.”- And again : 
“ Pray that the Holy Spirit would not only make 
you a believing and holy lad, but make you wise 
in your studies also. A ray of divine light in 
, the sometimes clears up a mathematical 

problem wonderfully.” 

On July 1st, 1835, previous and preparatory 
to his regular, ordination, he was, according 
to the custom of the Presbyterian church, 
licensed to preach by the Presbytery of Annan ; 
and was located in the muted parishes of 
Larbert and Diinipace under Mr. John Bonnr. 


During this probationary period he laboured 
much both in preaching and parochial visiting; 
while the early portion of the day was invariably 
given to the study of the word of God, of books 
of theology, and occasionally of general know- 
ledge. Of his object in reading, and the spirit 
in w^hich he read the latter, we have Sufficient 
evidence^ in his remark after the perusal of 
“ Insect Architecture,” “ God reigns in a com- 
munity of ants and ichneumons as visibly as 
among living men or mighty serapliim.” His 
mode of studying tho Scriptures w'e may in like 
manner gather from his observation to a friend. 
“ He would bo a sorry student of this wmrld who 
should fof ever coniine his gaze to the fruitful 
fields and well-watered gardens of the cultivated 
earth. He could have no true idea of what the 
world was, unless he had stood upon the rocks 
of our mountains, and seen the bleak muirs and 
mosses of our barren land ; unless he had paced 
the quarter deck when the vessel was out of 
sight of land, and seen the waste of waters 
without any shore upon the horizon. Just so, 
he would be a sorry student of the Bible who 
would ’not know all that God has inspired— who 
would not examine into tho most barren chapters 
to collect the good for which they were in- 
tended.” 

We now close for the present our brief sketch 
of the life of this eminent servant of God, 
reserving for a future number our notice of In's 
labours as an ordained miuistor of the established 
church of Scotland, and of his \vsit to tho Holy 
Land. 


CHINESE ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIP- 
TURE. 


TlIR,fHATXLE now, 

“ Wl)os(* arrows arc itnarp, and their Jwws bont .” — IsataJi v. 


A coMPATsTY of original and hitherto unsub- 
dued inhabitants of the mountainous parts of 
China are represented in our illustration as 
zealously engaged in preparing for conflict. Tho 
maip who is armed with a sword and shield, has 
his sword drawn ready for *the onset, and seems 
to, be looking over the shield to catch tho first 
glimpse of the shaft which, may be shot by the 
enemy, that he itiay cover himself and his com- 
panions by this piece of defensive armour.^ He 
is clad with a coat of mail, t\'hich is so colitrived 
as to protect the body without encumbering its 
movements. The head is covered with a hmmet 
made of brass or iron, the neck protected by a " 
gorget, which resembies that beautiful ruft’ that 
hangs down upon the nape and back of the gold 
pheasant. The plates upon^ it overlap each 
other like the feathers of that prnament. ' ‘Tho 
breast and back are invested with an habprgeon 
or cuirass, which, like the annour worn by 'our 
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liorso guai’ds, leaves the ai'ni imiiixpcded in its 
exercise. The legs, from the knee to the ankle, 
are clothed in greaves, but triO rest of tlie limb is 
left bare, tliat the warrior may retreat or pursue 
without hindrance, or maintain his ground by 
firml}^ grasping the soil witli his hardy and 
'welhcx.paiided foot. 

Tliree men are engaged in Iiaiiliiig up the 
bowstring, to lodge? it behind the catch. These 
we may regard as a hither and his two sons. 
The old mail, rendered ex[)(?rt by long practice, 
is about to direct tlie arrow, which ho holds in 
his mouth. The /.eal which is manilestod iu his 
lace and attitude, characterizes him as one inured 
to danger, and fond of tin? battle. .Tlni small size 
of the arrow is remarkable, especially when con- 
Irasted with the strength and magnitude of the 
bow. It is about halt* tlie hujgth of t1?e arrows 
now used by the Chinese, and unprovided witli 
any f(*ather io rtuider it l)uoyant, or to give an 
iiieliuatioii to the head w]u*u on its way towards 
tlio mark. It is small and sliarp, w]ier<-})y it 
moves easily in its paNsage tlirough tlic air, and 
])enetrates more deeply fnto tlie object wliicli 
it is directed. It appv'ars to be one solid piece 
of iron. The young imui, who are lu'lpl ng their 
father cannot forbear looking abroad, and, iu 
fact, seem more interested in what the enemy 
may be doing thai> they are about the position 
of the bowstring. Their conduct, is therefore, 
very naturally, contrasted with th(? vft,(*raji-like 
lirmuoss of their parent, avIio thinlts only of his 
duty. The tly*ee are not furnisluHl with any 
defejisive kiml of armour, as that would inter- 
terc with a successful m^inagcment of tlie bow. 
Tlio old man at the lop is flio captain of the 
little company, and has also a sMord or iiand- 
stafl’ for thrusting, road}’’ in Ids hand. This 
weapon was adapted for quartt?rs ; ii)r 

though long itselt, it can bo held t^o a!S» to gall 
a foe iuthe ‘‘ wearing’^ grapj)k?^f a ri?ucou.iter. 

It is slung by the side in such a manner that 
the hilt forms a kind of ornament for the breast, 
and passes under tluj quiver, and hence does not 
interfere witli the delivery of the arrows jroin 
that receptacle. The lieads of all the warriors 
arc adorned v^dth a plume, like tlicir fellows in 
the west. A fondness for feathers, indeed, 
seems to be instim^tivo, since ail nations delight 
in their adaption as a badge of beauty. ]iut 
soldiers seem to have discove^red a singular 
appropriateness in thorn to their profession. 
The warrior who figures among the Chinese Jias 
his cap adorned ^yith a pair of plumes plucked 
from the tail of the pheasant, whiirh 

remind liim of his calling, as he often bends 
them down to survey their beauty. In scenic 

* ■ . . _ _ - .-j--- - 

* A ChineiM? author says it is as sharp, and moves with 
the quickness of a hawk when darting upon its prey. 


ropresent;ations iti China, the general of sojno 
potent army is often decorated \vith those li.jjg 
and graceful feath.ers, Avliieli nn^ "waved in the 
iaec of his competitor, or bowed by the liancl ol 
the wearer as a flourish to give eflect to^eon- 
verr^ation. 

Wo have* called this grou]) n “ <*onipany,*' 
with reference to the techni'^a! meaning of the 
term, for iu Chines(‘ lactics live men form such 
a body, and an? iiiider llu^ coroimuid of one out 
of the five. The old man v.itli his sword in 
readiness commands his comnules, aiul is, there- 
ibiv, properly represented as surviyiiig tlu* 
movcuuents of ilie f'uemy. Three meu man the 
bow, while a fourth covers them witli a shielil. 
In tliis way their functions are properly assorted, 
and cad) man attends to liis own party, and 
they take their jdaees accordingly. 

Jk'side them, as may be si'en in tlio engraving, 
four lances are stuck iu the ground, to whicli 
the four light-armed men will bi take themselves 
as soon as the foe shall npjiroaeh near i^jioiigh to 
be within roacli oT their j)oiuts. 4'hey arc 
about tea feet in length, and become a formid- 
able weapon iu the hands of those who have 
been trained from tlieir inianey in the use ol 
th(‘m. ^)ip; motto agrec's wo’fch tlie idea eori- 
veyed io tlie mind by tiu? pieture : “ their arrows 
are sharp, and their bows bent.” Tlie former 
luivo been ground and pointed for llie occasion, 
and the latte r arc lM)ut ri'ady to shoot the shaft 
as soon as tlie? olijects of thenr pursuit are in 
siglit. Wo preM'i'.ed to sele<*t, and bru?fly e^om- 
nient n])on a few olker passage.'s vvherein bows 
and arrows are memlioned. 

‘‘ He shall fiee iroin tljc iron weapon, and the 
bow of steeil shall strike liim 1 hrougli.’* Job xx, 
24. Th(? bow' in onr illustration is made of 
wood ; but tlu^ erflss-I)ow in Job’s time was made 
of on account oJ‘ its gr(‘atci* strength and 

elasticity. It lias been liinted tliat the arrow 
used by iKc persons ri'prosented in our illustra- 
tion was jlrobably of iron, a supposition that 
would vi*ry (ixplain the phrase ‘^iron 

weapon” in the passage before us. A steel 
bow, wo think, was necessarily a cross-bow ; this 
kind of weapon wjis, therefore, as old as Job, 

“He tcaebeth my hands .to fight, so that a 
bow of steel is broken by mine arms.” Psalm 
xviii. 0*1. This may also liave been a cross-bow, 
which might be broken by a strong man, when, 
sotting his foot upon the bow, he pulled the 
string with his right hand. Mobile his deft Tielil 
the stock, like the old man in the picture, iif such* 
an eftbrt, all the musedes of the body arc called 
into action, and an excellent proof is afforded 
of tke firm and sinewy coiitcxturo of the body, 
and of tlie vigorous state of the spirits by which 
the wliole is animated. ‘ If the mind, is cheerful 
and the heart prompted by coiirnge, the body 




can exert twofold the force it can wlioii doubt and 
despondency have damped the feelings and 
unstrung the nerves. Hope and faith in 
Jehovah’s word had given alqjcrity and' strength 
to David’s soul, and hence, in pr(‘.paring to 
receive the assault of his enemies, like the hien 
in tlie picture, he liad pulled the string of his 
bow with so much violence that it broke in his 
hands. The life of every good man is a constant 
state of warfare ; every success thftit he gains over 
himself and the world must bo achieved by hard 
fighting. Wo are often longing to retire from 
the combat, and are fain to hang up our arms as 
in a time of peace ; but our leader bids us keep 
our stations, and pledges himself that he will 
teach our hands to Avar and our fingers to fight. 

He hath bent his bow, and set me as a mark 
for«his’ arrow. He hath caused the arrows of 
^,his guivfer to enter into my veins.” Lament, 
iii. 12, 18. The prophet had grown familiar 
with archery, though bis profession was not of 
the warlike kind. Tlie Chaldean soldiers, whose 
bows were bent and their arroAvs sharp, had 
taught his countrymen a sad lesson as to their 
unerring aim and deadly force. He therefore, 
in the midst of his afiliction, Avhilo his imagina- 
tion AA^as still Iraught with tlie sad spectacle ho 


had lust witnessed, lilv^eiis .TeboA aii to a ^xavviov 
who nad levelled his shafls at him and piercotl 
him in the most mortal parts of his body. 

^‘Hb hath made me a polished shaft; in 
his quiver hath^hd hid me.” Isaiah xlix. 2, 3. 
The shaft here^ referred to aams either pointed 
wdth, or made entirely of, iron, and was con- 
secjLiently polisluxl before it Avas laid in the 
quiver preparatory to the battle. An aiTow 
seems to denote an eloquent speaker, and it 
mimt be acknowledged that this is an emblem 
full of propriety, for the shafts of an expert man 
fly with celerity and hit the object with 
certainty. Words, Avhen spoken in due season, 
sometimes strike through the hearts of the 
hearers, and stick fast in the niediory like so 
many barbed arroAvs. Rhetoric consists not in 
saying sublime, ingenious, or recondite things, 
but in hitting the hearts or the understandings 
of the auditory. We have Aristotle’s authority 
for this remark, antf it is confirmed by the 
experience of eA’^ery day. For this purposo 
there are no words like those of Holy Scrijiture^; 
none that c6me so home to the feelings, or plead 
so forcibly Avith the judgment. They arc 
polished shafts, and the "Bible is a quiver full 
of them. 
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THE rULPIT IN THE 
FAMILY. 

STTBSTITUTTOS" OF THE CLEAN FOU 
THE HNCLEAN. 

“The firstling of an ass tliou sUalt pcilcom with a 
lanib." — Exod. xxxiv. ao. 

WiiTLE tlio ceremonies of the Levi- 
tical law are but shadows which have 
passed away, noAV that Christ, •the bright 
and enduring ^substance, has been re- 
vealed ; it is nevertheless most instructive and 
profitable fer us to study them in the light 
of tift gospel, and under the teaching of the 


Egypt signify ? Were not all •the people of 
Egypt equally guilty with the first-born ; or 
rather, inasmuch as many of the first-born must 
have been unconscious infants and unoflending 
children at the time, were not the adult body of 
the Egyptian population far more guilty as to 
the detention of tie Israelites, than the lirst- 
I born? and, if so, why then visit the transgres- 
sion in this instance exclusively upon them ? 
Or, again, were not all the people of Israel and 
their cattle, equally with tlio first-born of each, 
the peculiar property of Jeliovab ? Why tlicii 
be satisfied in this instance with the dedication 


Holy Spirit, inasmuch as they establish beyond j of the first-born alone ? To all this we have an 
qm^stioii the all-important truth that salvation | answ^cr and an explanation, given in the languago 
in Christ Jesus is not an after-thought of God. ! of the inspired apostle (Col. i, 15), where ho 


On devoutly studying ^these ancient rites, it 
becomes clear that it is the one only j^lan.and 
purpose which existed in God’s mind from the 
beginning ; they prove beyond dispute that the 
Old Testament Scriptures are not contrary to 
i.ho Neiv; and that the same Saviour, obtaining fcfl’ 
the sinner redem])tion through his blood, even 
tho forgiveness of sins,” who is so^ fully and 
gloriously pi'oclaimed in tho lai-ter, fs also re- 
A\\alcd ill t3"pc and in shadow iii the former. 
Prom tho prayt'rful contemplation of these typos 
and shadoAVS, too, avc may derive much increase 
to our knowledge, andf-io sm^ll eonfiriiiation of 
our faith in II im Avho is the Lamb of God tliat 
taketh aAvay the sin of tho Avorld.” 

Our text sets before us the ordinance iof God 
as delivered to Moses, concerning the substitu- 
tion of a clean animal for a^i uncleali, in an 


offering 


sets the Lord Jesus Christ before us as tho 
first-born of every creature ” — tlio representative 
— even as the first-bom amongst men Avas a 
r(‘proscntativo — of the entire family of God. 

Pron-^this bright eminence, as it Averc, in the 
jSrcAV I’cstament revelation, light is poured baedc. 
upon the judgment on the first-born in Egy]ff, 
ill AAliicli AVC sec tho representative of the familv 
hearing the punishment due to tho entire ; aiul 
from that judgment in Egypt, light again is 
I reflected back upon tho cross of Calvary, where 
i AVC see ‘Hhe first-born,” the representative, of 
every creature, hearing creation’s awful penalty 
— “ The soul that simieth, it sliall die.” Purtlmr, 
looking back from Christ, tho first-born, to tho 
first-born of Israel, botli man and beast, wo see 
the typical inoafiing of the peculiar dedication 
allwded to in our text — tlie first-born, the repro- 


which he requircd^df the people of J seiitatiAm, rendering to God that exclusive ser- 


Israel: ‘‘The firstling of an ass thou shalt re- 
deem with a lamb.” Let us consider Avhat.we 
may learn from this, concerning that one Avay of 
the* sinner’s salvation which our God Jiath 
graciously appointed and revealed. And, first, 


vice which was the debt and obligation of all ; 
and turning again from them to him — from the 
many types ta tho ono antitype — we see Him, 
the first-born, and him alone, clothed in human 
nature, “magnifying and making honourable” 
the laAV of God by that sinless obedience, with 


Avhiit was the offering in which this suhstiturioii the laAV of God by that sinless obedience, with 
Avas to he made ? ,lt Avas tliat of the first-born nothing less than wdiich it could be satisfied, and 
of every creature, Avbicb the leftist High required ftAvhich it has required, but in vain, of the fallen 
to ho dedicated unto him. And the reason for family of man. 


this requirement is given in Exodus xiii. 15, 
namely, that “the Lord slew all the first-born 
in the land of Egypt, both of man and beast;” 
therefore the first-born were to be his. In other 
Avords, the Lord coniiectod his great deliverance 
of his people Israel Avith a judgment poured out 
upon the first-born, and, as a memorial of this 
judgment and this deliverjince, commanded tho 
first-bom to be specially dedicated unto Him. 
But Avhat did tbis judgment on the first-boim of 


Thus do we find, amidst the shadows of the 
Old Testament disp* Qsation, most important and 
instructive traces of tho plan and purpose of 
God for the deliverance of mankind, thfouglf 
the beaji’ing of their deserved punishment and 
the rendering of their inquired obedience by 
I Hin^AAho is set before us as “ the first-bom 
— ^tbe representati^ — “the beginning of the 
creation of God,” (^cV. iii. 14.) And thus, by 
comparing the Old Testament with tho New, 
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spiritual thinsfs^ witli spiritual/’ ma}’- we learn 
more^ of that ‘S^ompleteness in Christ/* (Col. 
ii, 10,) which is tlie blesvsod - standing of the 
true believer, and have our hearts drawn out 
more in gratitnclo and loVe to Gk)d for “his 
U7ispeakable gift.” • 

But, secohiilly, our text speaks of a substitu- 
tii)n, or rather of a redemption to bo cHeeted 
by substitution, in this offering of the iirst-horn 
to God. “The first‘born of an ass thou sh alt 
redeem wntli a lamb.” What w*as the occasion 
and the object of this ? ^.Fho ass was an unclean 
animal : the Most High, for the purpose of 
keeping up a perpetual distinction before the 
eyes and the minds of tbo people of Israel 
betw^een the holy and unholy — ch\an and un- 
clean; and of impressing them with a sense of 
the separation wln(di existed in his sight between 
nation and nation, man and man, had drawn a 
line, witb regard to the brute creation, between 
sucli animals as might and might not bo offered 
to liim in saerifico, or used , by the people of 
Israel as lit for food. The ass was amongst the 
unclean, and was therefore unfit and forbidden 
to bo in any w'ay offered to God. AVhat, ilicn, 
in such cases, was to be done wit h the first-born ? 
How \vas that universal law of dedication, of 
\vhieb we have been speaking, to bo complied 
wdtii as regarded them? The answer is, by 
suhs’ itution ; the clean for thq unclivaii; the lamb, 
whi h was a clean animal, subsiiluted for, and 
offered to God instead of, the ass, wdneh was 
iiiiclean. Who is so blind Jis not to see in this, 
and not to wonder at and admire as he secs it, 
t]i(^ finger of God pointing forward to that 
“Lamb,” the sinner’s substiiule, whicdi he hath 
“himself provided,” (Genesis xxii. 8,) (‘ven the 
Lamb of God “ tliat •taketli away the sin of the 
world ?” -Who, in the face of such an ordinance 
as this, mc'cting him amidst tlio.se ccrcmohial 
prccepfs of which the apostle Paul teadn^s us, 
in the epistle to tho Jlebrews, that they wrere 
air “types and iiguivs of good tilings to come” 
— oven of a “ greaU^"'’ and more perft*ct sacrifice ” 
— can for one moment doubt or question that 
the mode of tlie sinner’s redemption is thus 
simply by substitution — “ the just for the un- 
just” — tho sinless fim tho sinful — the clean for 
the unclean ? Or w ho can cntc^rtain tho thought^ 
that any other mode of salvation than this 
existed in the mind of God from the beginning, 
or ‘that .jJesus Clirist is any otlicr than “ the 
^Lamb slain from the foundation of the w orld ?” 

And now a few w'ords in tlie w'ay of applica- 
tion. Reader, do you led yourself to bo a 
sinner before God? ''Remember fhnt in order 
to be such, it is not needful that your conscience 
should accuse you of any llajrrant violation of 
his hrily la\v. One blemish, and that the most 
minute thiit the eye of man could possibly 


detect, was sufficient to brand an animal as im- 
perfect — to mark it off as rejected, as unfit for 
sacrifice, under the Levitical law. Even so one 
sin once committed — one deviation in a wdiole 
lifetime, though it were but by a liair’s-breadth, 
from the right lino of duty to God and to man 
laid down in the tables of the commandments — 
one idlc.word — onefoolish thought — ononeglected 
opportunity — one omitted duty, brands you as 
a sinner, shuts you out from aeooptance with 
Him wIk) is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity. 
“ Cursed is every one that contiinieth not in all 
tlmrfH which are 'written in the book of the law 
to do them.” 

Or, further, let us suppose, for argnmont’s 
sake, that conscience did ifot even accuse you of 
such — that you were ih a higher sense than w’as 
the apostle Paul, “touching the law, blameless ” 
— still, as it w^ould have been no reasftri for 
offering to God an animal of a species w hicli ho 
had pronounced unclean, that it was peidect of 
its kind, that the eye of man could (hdect no 
blemish in it; even ^so ^mur morality, your 
righteousness, supposing you to he possessed 
of sucli, arc those of a fallen being — a being of 
a spocioR which the holy God has again and 
again pronounced unclean — unfit for, and in- 
capable by nature of, offering ai'ceptablc S6:rvicc 
unto him ; yea, unfit for licung offered to him as 
.a ])ropitiatory sacrifice ; and tlie lire of whose 
s.acrifice, if so offered, sliould bum for ever, 
without any token of satisfaction or acceptance 
descoiiding upon it from on hia^h. How then, 
ri‘a(h*r, is God’s righteous requirement of satis- 
faction for your (fdii, a fid of obedience — perfect 
obcdienC(V“to his law, to be met and iiillilled, ns 
concerns you ? Be assured, tlii.s is a personal 
matter! jjet these roquirenimts must be, in all 
their lubiess, or yoil are for ever lost ! Jlerc is 
tlio reply — by redc'inption — by the substitution 
of the clean for tho unclean — tho lamb for the 
ass — the Lamb of Goc], in w^hom the eye of the 
Omniscient can d(?lcct no blemish, wdio is “ his 
beloved Son wdth whom he is well pleased,” for 
you,'* the sinner, upon w^hom a descent from 
fallen Adam fixes the brand of uncloanness, and 
iiit wdiom tho eye of ihe Holy One discovers, 
infecting the whole frame fr(?m head to foot, the 
cleaving leprosy' of sin. See to it, then, that 
he is your snhstitiite ; that, condemned ,as you 
are in yourself by nature and by practice, you 
arc nevertheless “ accepted in the Belov^,” 
The Father has provid(’d him as the sinner’s 
substitute ; he, the ever blessed Son, proffers 
himself as such; as* stHch the Holy Spirit testi- 
fies to him. Oh, see that he is such to you — 
that you are coming to him, trusting in him, 
taking hold* upon Wim, saying of him in your 
heart and in your life, as well as with your lips, 

“ My beloved is mine, and I am his,” 
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THE NEW BEFOEMATION IN 
lEELAND. * 

TAUT T. ' 

THU OLD ItELiarON. 

WnEK a Protestant enters into convci^sation 
with an Irish Eonian Catholic, and seeks to 
point out to him the errors ot his creed, ho will 
sometimes have the question put to him with an 
air o|‘ triumpli, and as it* tin's were enough to 
decide the controversy, Sure then, and is not 
our faith the old relic} ion Now it does not 

follow, because a system of religion is old, that 
th(.‘reforc it is true. Those sysleufs of, pagan 
idolatry which Christianity overturned in its 
early triumj^hs, boro upon th.em tlie stain]) of 
hoar antiquity. And just as iSatan’s lie,” by 
which the mother of our race was deceived, was 
almost as old as God’s truth,” by which she 
had been wai*nod in vain, so a false church may i 
claim an antiquity (dmosf. as old as that of the 
pure, primitive?, and apostolic J'aitli itself. The 
true appeal on the <piestioji of “the ok\ reli- 
gion” is (as St. Columba, an Irisli saint, writing 
A. I). 602, has sliowed) to holy ^eripture. “ Cer- 
tainly,” be says, “error can lay high claim to 
antiquity, hat the truth ivhich coademas it is •e/' 
higher antiquity still. The iiooivS sliould be n^ad 
on both sides with ]jence and humility, and 
without anything of a, <‘ontentions spirit, and 
whatever spirit accords most with tin? Old and 
Now Tostaiuept. that sUoidd be observed without 
any feeling on tiio part oi‘ aii}^ one.”^ 

But is it a matter •of tact tliat the Roman 
Catholic religion is the “ancient faith”— the 
“old ndlg-jon ” — of Ireland? It is true that 
Romanism prevailed in that country ff^* several 
centuries before the peric^ of the .Reformation 
of the sixteenth century, fkit tlierT) is ample 
historical evidimcc to shl^t? that for many 
hundred years, and clown to th(* close of the 
twelfth century, wlveii iTeiiry II, under tlic 
authority of a bull of i\)pe Adrian, couqiiered 
Ireland and subjugatcnl it to the Romish piuititf, 
the ancient Irish church difh'red widely both in 
faith and discipline from the church of Romo, 
and i*ofused to recognise tlio jiopo's supremacy. 
It has indeed been often said tlint St: Patrick, 
the Irish ArosxuE, as ho has bc'cn callech came 
to Ireland as a missionary from the Romisli 
pontifl', and was the first to introduce Christianity 
there. Rut the truth is that the only bishop 
wjio came from Rome up to a.d. 858 was 
Palladius, and his mission, which took place 
A.n. 431,* was abortive and unsuccessful. No 
mention whatever is made by any contemporary 
historian, or of any who lived witkiii 400 years 
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afterwards, of the alleged missioix of St. Patricl: 
to Ireland. In his own “ Confei^siori/* in which 
wo have an outline of His personal . history, we 
find that it was in Ireland (vvl^on carried thither 
a prisoner from the const of Gaul) that he 
received dbe doctrine of Chri?^j> “ in the love 
of it.” After his return to his own country, 
he w'as constrained by “the charity of Christ” 
to go back to preach the gospel to “many 
thousands of ])ooj)lo,” childly “ in the rudest anci 
most inaccessible parts of the country.” “I was 
ignorant,” lie says, “of the true God, and Avas 
led ca])tive into Ireland; and there the Lord 
brought mo to a sense of my unbelief; so that 
oven late I should remember my faults, and be 
converted. Avitli my whole heart to the Lord my 
God.” “It is not 1,” he writes, “but Christ 
the Lord who commanded mo to go into Ireland, 
and that I should be with them the remainder 
of my life.” 

As to the Christian religion not being found 
in Ireland until vSi* Patrick’s time, the exiptonce 
I of a scriptural church there antecedent to this 
|fieriod,is clearly evidenced by many writers. 

I St. Chrysostom testifies a.d. 300: “ Although 
j thou sliouldst go to the ocean and those British 
j isles, ihoii* shouldst hear all men everywhere 
j diseoursiiig out of the Scriptures.” Dr. Lapegatl 
j and otluT writers, quoting SI;. Patrick’s own 
I words, remark tliat they “ plainly imply that 
1 long bei'ore his fime, Christianity had been 
prcaclu^d and {)racl.is(*d.” This is confirmed by 
O’llalloran and otb('rs, wbo deduce adequate 
and varied evideiico to show that “ Christian 
seminaries were established long before tho 
days' of St. Patrick,” and that “the Christian 
missionaries early opencfl schools in oj^position 
to tlio Druids, they coiilrl liope for scholars 
and proselytes only by their superior attention 
t(f Icttei’s.” And so says Lawless, “after St. 
Patrick, a sui^cesslon of pious and learned men 
arose who gavt? celebrity to Ireland for the four 
following ctmtiiries, w hen ])oUte and solid lite- 
rature languished in almost every part of 
Europe.” This was tho period when Ireland 
received the name of tho “ Island of saints,” 
when, according to the testimony of the Venerable 
Bede, the nobles and other orders of the Aiiglo- 
JSaxons Hocked thither for instruction, and the 
Scots (as ho calls the Irish) maintained them, 
taught them, and furnished them with books 
w'itbout ieo or reward. “A most honourable 
testimony,” says the polished Lord Lytjletoi^ 

“ not oniy to tlic learning but h’kew'iso to the 
hospitality and bounty of that nation.” Lord 
Coke, referring to thia period in the history of 
Ireftind, tells us that tho 8axons“did thither 
ropaire as to a faire,” or markc‘t for literature 
ami rcjligion, when darkness oviTspread the rest 
of Western Europe. 
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lieland* thinks it not impi^obable or sur- 
prising that sOven thousand studentfii should 
nave studied at Armagh, agreeably to the 
accounts of Irish writers, though the seminary 
of Armagh was but one of those numerous 
colleges erected in Ireland, And det it be 
remembered, that it was when learning thus 
flourished that the domination of the church of 
Borne was unknown, and that her leading 
dogmas were not embraced. The free and 
commanded use of the Scriptures, the incul- 
cation of the doctrines of grace and of the 
efficacy of the intercession of Christ, without any 
allusion to the mass, to transubstantiation, 
priestly absolution, purgatory, human merit, or 
prayers for the dead, the rejection of the papal 
supremacy, diversity in the forms of celebrating 
divine worship, the marriage of the clergy — all 
these, and other important points of doctrine 
and discipline, were maintained and practised in 
the ancient Irish church, and clearly indicate 
its opposition to the papal system nOw es- 
tablished in Ireland.t It would be easy, did our 
space permit, to multiply extracts from tlib 
writings of St. Patrick, St. Columbkill,J and 
other illustrious Irishmen of the period to which 
reference has been made in suppofrt of these 
general statements, and to sliow that the early 
Irish Christians, ^‘only diligently practised,” as 
Bede says, such works of piety and chastity 
as they coidd learn from the prophetical^ evan^ 
geHcal^ and apostolical writings Would that every 
Irishman who glories in the name of- St. Patrick 
were to adopt tho old religion,” according to 
the same divine standard of authority, and that 
in the matter of doctrine and worsliip ho wore 
in full accordance with what is presented in his 
writings ! The following are interesting extracts 
from these writings. 

The first is ** On the Three Habitations,” 'of 
which it has been truly said that no contro- 
versialist of the present day could more 
thoroughly establish the fact that there is no 
purgatory than did St. Patrick.” 

“ There arc three habitations under the eye of 
Almighty ' God; the highest is called the 
kingdom of God or the kingdom of Heaven ; 
the lowest is called Hell ; tho middle place is 
called THIS peeses^^t would. 

The mixture of bad and good is in this 


♦ Iceland’s Prelinnnary Discourse, p, xx. 
t See **“Osher*s Discourse of the Kelipion anciently 
profes^d by. the Irish,” iG31 ; “Jamieson’s Historical 
Account of the Caldees,” lidinburgh, 1811. 

{ St, ColumbkiJl, or St. CJoluniba, went from Ireland 
and established the order of the Culdees in the island of 
Iona, whence the Gospel was diffused over Scotland and 
the greater part of England its^elf^ “that illustrious, 
island,** says Dr. Johnson, which was once the luminary 
of the Caledonian legions, whence roving clans and 
savage barbarians derived the benefit of knowledge and 
ilhe blcssinfirs of reli-adon.*' 
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present world. But in the kingdom of God 
there are no bad people, for all are good ; but 
in hell there are no good people, for aU are bad ; 
and each of these places (lieaven and hell) is 
supplied from 'the middle place (the present 
world). Por of the people of this world some 
are exalted to heaven^ others are dragged down 
to helL Like are joined to like : that is, good 
men are joined to the good, and evil men to the 
bad. Just men to just angels ; wicked men to 
wicked angels. The servants of God to God; 
the servants of the devil to the devil, etc.” 

He then speaks of the tvoo roads, viz ; — 

“ The broad road of life is td be avoided which 
leads to deflth : but by every desire of the lioart 
the narrow road which leads to life must be 
sought and entered on.” 

Thus St. Patrick knew only of “two roads 
and two ends,” the one leading to the better 
country, the other to the place of despair. He 
makes no mention of any third place beyond the 
grave. 

The following beantiftil passage is extracted 
from,. St. Patrick’s hymn, written when he was 
exposed to peculiar dangers from the hostility 
of the pagan king Leogaire, who sought to 
destroy him when ho was coming to Tara to 
preach tlic Christian faith. 

“ At Tara to-day ! the strength of God pilot 
me ; the power of God preserve me ; the wisdom 
of God instruct me ; the eye of God watch over 
mo ; the ear of God hear me ; the word of God 
give me sweet talk ; the hand of God defend me ; 
the 'vvay of God guide me. Christ be with me ; 
Christ before me ; . Christ after me ; Christ in 
me ; Christ under me ; Christ over me ; Christ 
on niy right hand ; Christ on my left hand ; 
Christ Oil this side ; Christ on that side ; Christ 
at my back ; Christ i.i the heart of every person 
to whom I speak ; Christ in the mouth of every 
person who spt^kks to me ; Christ in the 
eye of every person who looks upon mo ; Christ 
in the ear of every person who hears me. At 
Tara to-day, I invoke tho mighty power of tho 
Trinity. Salvation is the Lord’s — salvation is 
the Lord’s. Salvation is Christ’s. May thy sal- 
vatipn, 0 Lord, be always with us !” The reader 
cannot fail to observe that this^sublime invocation 
was addi*essed t6 God ahne. “ The mighty power 
of the Trinity ” was St, Patrick’s sure refuge, and 
to him Christ as a Saviour was “all in all.” 
Equally clear and scriptural is St. Patrick’s con- 
fession of faith ; but space prevents Us from 
quoting further from his writings. 

In our next paper w”® shall treat of that long 
period of darkness which enshrouded Ireland 
after her subjection to papal domination, and of 
the first glinmieringsof that morning which noAV 
gilds heif mountain tops as the presage, we trust, 
of the full-orbed splendoiur of the day. 
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SAUBED XYBISTS.'^ 

OllDliaE WITHEll. 

To attain the great age of nearly fourscore 
years .with, an unbroken spirit, though familiar 
with straitened ch*cumstances, domestic sorrow, 
and political persc^cution — ^to live un^er eleven 
different governments — to be tyt^ice the im- 
prisoned victim ,of vindictive tyranny, without 
the means of procuring the common necessaries 
of, life — to have children married while their 
father was in durance — to survive two of the 
deadliest pestilences on record in history, sepa- 
rated from each other by a longer interval than 
that of' an average life, while residing in the 
very heart and centre of the fell plagues — to be 
the author of more than a Iiundred distinct com- 
positions in prose and verse, often written in 
poverty and bonds, and writing on in old age 
with unabated freshness and vigour: — these are 
not^ perhaps, very extraordinary circumstances, 
taken one by one, but they are most remarkable 
when combined in the experience of the same 
individual. ISuch w'as tlfc lot of George Wither, 
a patriot, a poet, and a Christian, notwithstand- 
ing many and manifest faults and indiscretions, 
some measure of which surel)^ appertains to the 
brightest ornaments of oiu race. • 

He was born at Beiitwortli in Hampshire, 
June 11, 1588, tlic era of the Spanish Armada, 
and died in London, May 2, 1GC7, the year fol- 
lowing that of the great fire, having nearly 
completed an fventful pilgrimage of seventy- 
nine years. He lived, according to his own 
curious but not inaccuwite enuiperation, under 
Efizabeth, James I, Charles* I, the king and 
parliament together, the parliament alone, tlie 
army, Oliver Cromwell, Bicliard Cromw«ll, the 
Council of State, the Paijiaiiicnt again, and 
Charles II. His first imprisofiment w9s in the 
Marslialsea, for a poetical saMR', in the reign of 
James, w})en he was compelled to liVc “ on th^ 
coarsest bread, and 'was sometimes locked up 
foui’-and-twenty hours together, ♦ without so 
much as a drop of water,’' while the help of 
physician and apothecary was uncivilly denied” 
in sichnoss. His second imprisonment was in 
Newgate and the Tower under Charles II, fo?* a 
political pamphlet,* unfinished and in manu- 
script, which was found, among his papers 
during a search of his house. It was not less 
rigorous than the former, for, by express order, 
be was debarred from having any company; 
refused the use of pen, ink, and paper ; had even 
his black-lead taken away^ and was reduced to 
the necessity of scrawling his verses with au 
“,oker pbnCii” upon tive trencliers, for 
would, and did. Having his last rf;oufineinenib 
his two surviving dxildrcn married, and ‘‘ kept 
their weddings” ip the mother’s desolated home, 
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having not “ even a disb or spoon, hut what a 
neighbour lent” for the celebration of their 
wedlock. "Wither was at a mature age, thirty- 
seven, when the great plague of 1626 ravaged 
tho^ metropolis; and he survived to witness and 
briefly outlive tlie greater horrors of XG65» forty 
years later. He wrote a multitude of con- 
troversial and political pieces which have fallen 
into unregretted oblivion ; but produced a num- 
ber of poems and sacred lyrics of the highest 
merit, remarkable for their beautiful simplicity, 
felicity of diction, and easy flow, which are, m 
fact, some of our earliest specimens oS grace- 
ful, pure, and idiomatic English. 

Boethius, Ealeigh, Buchanan, and Grotius 
devoted the leisure of a prison to litt^raUire. 
So did Wither, and to literature of the highest 
kind, composing religious, poems, wdiich amply 
prove Instability to extract comfort in sorrow 
from devout meditations. Thus, in the “ Pri- 
soner’s Lay,” a kind of monitory aiid^ soothing 
address to himself^ wiatteu in the Marshalsea, 
he pictures a man sentenced at a human tribunal 
gt)iiig to his. death-doom, pale and wan, hardly 
breathing through fear; and then adjures his 
own sonl • 

if in that such grief you see, 

IIow sad will ‘ Go yc cursgd' be I" 

Next reversing tlie case, he notices an individnaf 
pardoned when ready' to perish, ■with joy beaming 
in his countenance, the adjuration following:-^ 

“.Then think between thy heart and thee, 

How glad will ‘ Come ye blessed^be !*' 

Many of the “ songs and hymns of the chm*cli,” 
among the best of his productions, were com- 
posed at the same time. Though James, granted 
a royal patent ior their publication, and the 
bench of bishops approved, while the celebrated 
Gibbons set the hymns to music; they brought 
little fame or profit to the author. But they 
are alike distinguished by harmonious numbers, 
a simplicity of expression which charms and 
soothes, a tenderness of s^iiifit, ' and truthful 
religious feeling. The ])rayer for ‘SSeasonftble 
AV^eather” is an example : — * . 

“ Lord, should the sim, the clouds, the wind. 

The air and seasons, be 
To us so froward and unkind 
As we are false to thee ; ^ , 

All fruits would qu^e away De'hurned, 

Or lie in water drown'd, 

Or blasted be, or overturn'd, 

Or chill’d upon the ground. 

But from our duty though yre swerve. 

Thou still dost mercy show, 

And deign thy creatureato preserve,^, 

, That men might thdnkful grow. ^ 

Yet, though from day to da^ v e ^il^ 

And thy displeasure 
No sooner we to cry begin, ^ 

But pity M'e obtain. 
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The weather now thou changed hatit^ 

That f^ut us late to ^ear, 

And when our hojjes were almost past, 

Then comfort did appear. 

The heaven the earth’s complaint hath heard, 
They recoi^iled be, 

And thou «ucli weather hast prepar’d 
* As we ctesir’d of thee.” • 

Tlie ^^Thanksgiving for Victory” has similar 
characteristic's : — 

“We love thcc, Lord, we praise thy name. 

Who by thy great almighty arm, 

Hast kept us from the spoil and siiaine 
. Of those that sought our causeless harm. 

Tiioti art life, our triumph-song. 

The. joy and comfort of our lieart ; 

To thee all praises do belong, 

And thou the Lord of armies art. 

' This song we therefore sing to thee, 

' And pray that thou for evermore 
Wouldst our protector deign to be, 

As at this time and heretofore. 

» That thy continual favour shown, 

May cause us more to thee incline, 

* ' And make throughout the world be known 
That such as are our fots, are thine.” 

A paraphrastic version of the.llSth Psalvi, 
appended to another publication, of wljich the 
last Ihroo stanzas are given, is rcrmirkahlo for 
its cadence and’ spirit. 

“Come, ye^sonsof human l*ace, 

‘ In this chorus take your place. 

And, amid this mortal throng. 

Be you musters of the song. 

■ Angels and celestial ])bwcrs, 

Be the, noblest tenor yours. 

Let, ia praise of God, the sound 
Biui h ueyer-ending round, 

That our holy hymn may be 
Everlasting, as is he. 

From the earth’s vast ludlow* w^omb. 

Music’s deepest bass shall come; 

.Sea and floods, from sliore.to shore. 

Shall the counter-tenor roar: 

To this com^grt, when we sing, 

Whistling winds, your descajit bring; 

Which mky'bear the sound above. 

Where the orb of fire doth move; 

And so climb from sphere to sphere. 

Till <|ur €oii^ til’ Almighty hear. 

shall hd, from heaven’s high tewer, 

On tile ear^h his blessings shower; 

Ail this huge white orb we see, 

Shall one quire, one temple be, 

. 'i’ll ere our voices we will rear, 

Till we fill it everywhere ; - 
Aiid eufo^e the flonds that dwell 
^ V In the III;* to^sink hell. 

Then, O coiue, with sacred lays, 

^ Let us sound th’ Almighty’s praise.” 

• ' now piisf?s iVoiu tho times of James to 
tlioso of ill-fatod sou . 

Tlie new reign, dcsthied to close sg unliappily, 
t>peqed"witri ^iniiiispicidus evmits. While Clearies 
was *biist with inaiTiage, ‘the plague bx’ok^, 
.put. 'ana caged dostrhetive clVect in the 

merropelis ani tither places. His bride, Hen- 


rietta of Eranoe, on coming over in June, 1625, 
embarked at Boulogne, owing' to* the infected 
state of Calais. Sbe reached tlio capital along 
the higiiAvay of the river, from Gravesend fo 
ISonierset-house, in order to avoid passmg through 
the narrow streets, rife with pestilence and 
death ; and almost immediately 'witlidrew with 
tlio king to Hampton Court, while the parlia- 
ment adjourned its sittings from Westminster 
to Oxford. Tho plague first appeared in tho 
house of a Frenchman in Bishopgate AVithont. 
it spread slowly for a time, as if hesitating 
whether to s]'/are or attack tho people, and then 
rushed upon them with headlong speed. AVither 
was residing, at this period, by “ Thames’ fair 
bank,” probably near the JStrand, and remained 
at his jiort while numbers iled. Bong after- 
wards, writing in Is'ewgato, lie observed, that he 
chose to ‘‘make here, his voluntary residence, 
when hundreds of tlibusands forsook their 
habitations, that if God spared his life during 
that mortality, he might be a remembrancer 
botli to this ciiy and the whole natJon.” The 
siglits seen and the sbunds heard during the 
melancholy ])eriod he commemorated in a poem, 
under the title of “ Britain’s Bemeiubrance|;,’^ 

There arc striking notices in this production 
qX the forlorn aspect of the city, and of*the 
terror of those who were unable to quit it. 

“ Men were fearful grown 
To tarry on converse among their own. 

Friends fled each oth)?r ; kinsmen stood aloof ; 

The son to come within his father’s roof 
.Presumed not; the mother was couslrained 
To let her child depart uneutertaiiied.” 

Thu Exchange was avoided as a site of certain 
danger. St. Paul’s, a common loungijig phure, had 
“ scarce a walker in the middle aisle.” Tiie Strand 
was an empty highv ay; umch-peoplecl AVest- 
miiister’^' had bec\:)mo a solitude; and AVhitehall 
stood 

“ As- doth a quite forsaken monastery, 

In some lone forest, and ivc could not pass 
To mauj^' -places but through iveeds and grass.” 

Thediouses showed no faces at the windows : 

^ “ The cmjtty casements gaped wide for air.'* 

fifteen years later, a short time before the 
commencemunt of the great civil war, Wither 
produced a second CQjleqtion ot* hymns, writtc^n 
with tho laudable design of making “ vain songs 
less delighted in,*’ sonio of which are exquisite 
specimens of simple pathps and earnest piety. 
By this '•tinio he had married ; and beautifully 
refers to his donxestic ,life in a poem for “ Anni- 
versary Marriage Days”:-^ 

“ Lord, living here are we, 

* AsTakt united yef i 

As when our hands and hearts by theo 
Together first weri? knit* 
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Au(i ill a thankful song, 

Now sing we will thy praise, 

For tliat thou dost as well jirolong 
Our loving, as our days. 

The frowardness that springs 
Ph-oni our corrupted kind, 

Or fixim those troublous outward thin^ 

Which may distract the mind; 

Permit not thou, O Lord, 

Our constant love to shake, 

Or to disturb our true accord. 

Or make our hearts to ache.** 

louring the storm of political commotion, Wither 
:t’>|)oaretl for a sliort period in arms on behalf of 
tile parliament, \vielded liis pen also on the sumo 
side, and, like nuiiiy others, was betrayed into 
e rrors and imprudences by the excitement of 
the times. But he suffered grievously. His 
])roperty being ravaged by the royalists, while 
])erseciited to some extent by his own party, he 
was often reduced to the greatest straits. Crom- 
W(*ll befriended him, but lie lost his favour by 
telling him ‘"Irutlis whitdi he was not willing to 
hear of.” Tlui liestoratlon found him antici- 
pating the close of his •pilgrimage at seventy 
years and two hut it was not to t.ermliiati' 
without sorrows being multiplied. Jjittle more 
than a twelvemontli had elapsed before he was 
ill Newgate, from whence he w'as transferred Jo 
the Tower, wliere he remained for sixteen Aveary 
mouths, mimbering his own footsteps, counting 
the panes in the window of his cell, meditating 
and writing. The old man had a source of ])eace 
in his own breast whicli a vindictive govern- 
ini nt could uA reach. Hern^o. as lie ailirms, he 
was often “ excecaliiigjy sad,’’ and could call 
grief comfort’s mother.^’ His bitterest 
allliction at this period was to hear of the dan- 
gerous iiljjess of liis wife, wliile utterly i^nabh'to 
alford her the least assistance. Fetv num’ liave 
ever sliowm such uniform dwiestfc lifuderiiess. 
In a poem, called An Ii^j^roveirient of Im- 
prisonment,” he poured out his heart for his 
family in felicitous' and toucliiug verses. 

“ Tifcreof be therefore heqdful,* 

Them favour not th6 less, 

Supply with all things needful 
In this our great distress. 

And when, thou me shall gather, 

Out of this land of life,' 

Be thou i.'fy chhdreu’s %tlien^ 

A husband, to iify wdfe. 

When I to them must never 
Speak more Avith tongue or pen. 

And they be barr’d for ever 
To see my face agaiv* : 

Preserve them from eachTolIy, 

Which, ripeiiing into sin, 

Makts root and branch unholy, 

■^Aud brings destruction in. 

Let not this world bew'itch them. 

With low besotting wine ; * 

But let thy grace enrich them 
With faith and love divine. 


And whilst we live together. 

Let us upon thee call, 

Help to prepare each other 
For what may yet befall ; 

So just, so faithful-h carted. 

So constant let us be,-^ 

That when we here arc parted, 

We may all meet in theet** 

The prisoner wna liberated in the summer of 
1GG3, giving bond to the lieuLmaiilof tlioTow^r 
for hLs good behaviour. The great plague 
rap idlyTolJ owed, his second exjUM'ieuce uf pesti-^ 
lenco. He occupied a humble abode during the 
vast mortality, with his little family, consisting 
of three persons. Hay after day they were 
expecting wdth natural anxiety the sliaft of the 
destroyer; yet witli confidence that, whether 
smitten uv s]aired, living or (flying, it W'ould he 
ill mercy, ‘‘ for having nptliing to make us ip. 
love with thc^ world, we had placed our he^ 
]u>[K's upon the world to eojne.” The enemy 
intruded, but, as (Ui the former occasion, ih wais 
to wound and not to slay. Wither wais now, 
sitwenty-Hcveii, which ho (‘aJbi tlie eleventh 
diametrical year of his life. Y61;, though 
o]»prc\ssed ^Vith bodily infirmity, assailed wdih* 
pesiilcjyffial. symptoms, and surrounded with 
awful scenes, iiis mind and pen were at w^^rk, 
composing Meditations on the Lord’s Prayer.” 
This w'as w'ritfeii in the apartment occupied by 
the family, and C)]feu to callers, wheti, also,: the 
keeping of two lires, a coniinon precaution in 
tlio season of plague, seemed more than his 
slender means wau'c likely to inainiain, A sub- 
limer example of mojul patience and heroism has 
rarely been afforded. The gfeat fii'e quickly 
succ.eedeci the j^x^'^^tilence. Mofct of his Iriends 
and aecpiaintauces w'<a*o now ^ dead; and the 
remaining few \fere scattered I^y the calamities 
oti the period, that neither lie or they knew" 
where to find each other, Jfe pre/posed, tliere- 
fore, to find a naoting-placo for himself and 
wife at a solitary huhilation in hfejiutive coujity. 
But this cK^sign was ovei'Jiinled, Shortly after- 
wai’ds he lost Jiis wife, alid his owm irpunled 
career ended. In the year following the lire, 
the Poet of ilie Plague found a grave in the 
chuj'ch of the Savoy hospital in tiio Strand. 
Though faulty as a politician, Wither’d jjrivatc 
character was unblemished, aipl his conduct in 
domestic life is above all praise. If he erred as 
a controversialist, hi s pen W’as never eiupic y^^d to 
extenuate guilt, apologize for tyr:tini)^, and 
flatter the great at the expense of hmicsty. 
But his liigliest claim to distinction is tliat of 
having maintained the gaiise of* luiblic morals 
froi^ first to last, w'ritten some of the finest 
-devotional lyrics ii\the language, and displayed 
tiie disposition of a Christian w hen treated with 
injustice and hardship. 
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Whjlt a beautiful object is the rising sun, as it 
looks from the brow of the hill over the wide 
- world ! See how it glitters in the dewjjr meadows, and 
seems to hang the hedge-rows with millions of many- 
coloured gems ! See how’ it pours on the streams a 
flood of rosy light, anil peeps through the trees of 
the wood, tinging all it rests upon with its own blush- 
ing hue ! Look at t}ie flickering of light and shade, as 
the soft breeze gently stirs the forest leaves ; and you 
almost fancy tiiousan^s of bright and tiny beings 
dancing for very joyousness through the air. 
tlow many of our young friends are accustomed to see 
* the sun i*ise ? We fear there are comparatively few, who 
are rtot more ready, when *the fiiist ray falls upon their 
,, Eyelids, to say, “ A little more sleep, a little more slumber, 
a little more ^bldix^ of the hands to sleep,” than to ariffi* 
*!and ago forth thatHhey may behold, in all the freshness 
of itamoriling beauty, this most glorious and w onderful 
roHlieir Maker’s visible works. 

But the rising sun is not only a beantiful, it also an 
instructive object. Kvery soul that is born into this 
world is like a rising sun. Of some we are told, that 
“ their path is as the shining light, that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day.” Such are those w^ho, 
early* Wd into the ways 6f godliness, have learned that 
they were created not merely that they might live, but 
that they might ** sliinb not merely that they might 
^njoy their own lives, but that they might make happier 
/the lives of others ; not ‘merely that they might take 
ttheir portion of the Creator’s gifts, but that they might 
«how forth Jiis praise. These are the “ lights of the 
world.” Note tliejr progress j how fair tiieir morning, 
lipw bright » tlieir noon-tide, how calm their setting. 
There ^nay be clouds, nay, there mey he storms across 
their path, but still they shine ; and often the cloud and 
the sto|^m only make them shinfe tlie brighter. 

The wise mtxn calls them “the — ‘‘The path of 

the just;” he says', “ is as the shining light, that shineth 
more and mdre ijnto the perfect day.” The just mean 
the righteous ; npt that any are righteous by nature ; 
but^all who Wlieve the truth of God as Abraham did, 
arerlike him, counted righteous-— have a righteousness 
imputed to them ; in other words, are treated as if they 
were righteous ; and not only this, but by the renewing 
•jicwer of the Holy Spirit, they have a righteousness im- 
.parted to them ; they ai*e Inade. holy ; they are . “ new 
.creatures in Jesu6 Christ." 

) And then their path** is as the “shining lighl.*’ Their 
means their way — the way they are accustomed to 
walk in; not a bye-path, into which they turn for a 
tseasa^, and then back again to the old way — their own 
way. Youf may see some who for a while read the 
Bible, %nd for a while attend Gods house, and for a w^hile 
go to a Sunday-school, either as pupils or teachers, and 
for a while seem zealous of good works ; but they tire 
and turn agtiin to their awn way. It is only “ the path 
of' the just tiiat “ is aS the shining light.” 

Fully to understand tjiie^ beauty of tljis comparison,., 
consider the various gifts and |phce5 which light is used 
tp express in the Vord of God, Light is put for 
hnowlechjr^ Isaiah viii. 20. What knowledge is there like 


that the just man, the disciple of Christ, possesses ?— a 
knowledge that “makes wise unto salvation.” Light is 
put ioT happiness t Esther viil. 16. Who has, any Sf>lid 
foundation for happiness bu^ the Christian?* Light is 
put for beautj/ and attractiveness ; — “ Traly .the light is 
sweet ; and a pleasant thing it is for the eye to behold 
the sun.” Etcles, xi. 7. What beauty like “the beauty 
of holiness?” Not only is the sun beautiful in itself, but 
it is the communicator, the revealer of beauty ; such is 
the Christian iu his daily path, revealing in his humble 
measure to the eyes of his fellows the various hues of 
glory that belong to the character of God. Light is 
attractive as wx*ll as beautiful. The Christian is at- 
tractive by his beauty. The sun is the centre of our 
family of worlds, attracting round it, while it holds them in 
their respective orbits, the several planets of our system. 
Such is the Christian, or such he should be, m his 
“ path.” Strange sun that^drew no planets in its train ! 
Strange Christian that drew no soul after him on his w ay 
to heaven ! 

Blit, again, light is x)ut for usefuluesSf Matt. v. 14, 
15, 16. VVho so useful as the Christian? Imagine a 
usieless Christian, if you can.. Think of a man lighting 
a candle, and then putting it under a bushel, and leaving 
his family in darkne.ss ! Think of a Christian refusing 
to “ let his light shine before men, that they may see his 
good works, and glorify his Father who is in heaven,” 
The sun when it comes forth does not wrap itself in a 
robe of clotid, to hide its beauty from the world ; it 
comes forth to shine,** So the Christian wraps not 
himself in ^ a gloomy cloud of selfishness, but spreads 
himself, as it were, abroad, lo warm, to. enliven, to bless 
the world in which he dwells. 

But not only is this the Chifistian s x>ath ; it is markrnl 
also by a proijrcss in all the excellences we have named 
— a continued increase. His path is not only as the 
“ shilling lighV’ but it shineth “ more and more.” !l'lie 
sun does not rise in \he morning, and then stop short on 
the horizon, casting 'all the day long only a glance; 
askance upon the world below ; giving disproportioned 
shadow as ■'veil as uncertain light to every object it 
touches. And the true Christian stops pot short in his 
path ; he mingles not light and darkness ; his path is 
illumjpated by the “ Sun of llighteousuess,” on the glory 
of which his eye is fixed, and he goes onward, oiiMant, 
onward ; every hour drawing nearer to the great object 
of attraction ; every hour receiving and reflecting more 
of its light, until it is “ perfect day.” 

Beloved youtig reader, ^ this j'our case ? If you are 
among the “just” by faith, this pjpgress must be taking 
place with , you. Is it ? Are you increasing in 
knowledge — the knowledge of yourfeelf — and does that 
knowledge keep you closer to Jesus ? Are you increasing 
in the knowledge of God, and is that knowledge the 
means which the Holy Spirit employs to shed abroad the 
love of God in your heart ? Inyourhappitiess increasing ? 
If^you are among the “3^ist,” “the Joy of the Lord” 
ought to be “your strength.” Is “the l^auty of holi- 
ness ” increasingly exhibited in your whole deportment, 
so that others %re by you attracted to a life of godliness ? 
Js your active usefmness increasing ? Is your “ path as the 
shining light, shining more and mori^ unto the perfect 
day?” 



Till'. MOUKlNll Al'TIIlt EX1.IJI1'M1':WT, 


‘'TU AT TWENTY POUNDS,” 

I'ART II. 

J t i - of iK> use talking, iiaXlior ; it is clone 
and done ; ii‘ I wauled to got off ever so badly, 
1 c-ould not. Y"ou have not the money to buy 
1110 oif with, 1 suppose.” 

The new rc'criLit was restored to sobriety ; and 
lio had thrown liiiiiself into a chair by his 
mother’s fireside in a lit^of sullen diseontent; 
half ivpmdant of the slop he had taken on the 
]n‘evi('us day, and angry with every one and 
(‘vi rything around him. Tlie molhuj’ was weep- 
ing siully. Her reproofs died on her tongue, 

TTo, ?S, — T'; ri,i. nn'» No' ! mi'.kr 0, U'5'!. 


unspoken ; she uttered no repruach(‘S ; but her 
tc*ars witnessed silently against the breaker of 
lier jieace, and stung him to madness. 

“ Mother, I wish you would give over crying; 
tliere’s no good in the world in taking on in that 
way.” 

“ IIow can I help it, George? Oh llia^ it 
had pleased God to keep this sorrow fre^n me!” 

“ Why, mother,” said the young man® ini-* 
patiently, “ it is the best thing 1 can do witli 
myself, for anything 1 kpow. At any rate I 
shall^be out of the way of troubling you and 
Emii^ ; so wliat mailers wliat becomes of me ?” 

“ George, Gcorgo!” ciclainKJ<l the iiuliappy 

TuiOK O^K I’tNwy 
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mother ; I little it was for this that I 

blessed God you Avero sj)ared, when your father 
was taken away^ ! I thought, then, that I had 
one comfort loft. Have I deserved this from 
you, George?” 

“ No, mother, you have deserved anything but 
unkindness from me,” he replied, in a troubled 
voice ; and I have behaved very badly to you 
and Emmy ; but it is of no use to talk of it. If 
I had not got into this trouble, I should have 
kept you poor, as I have helped to make you so. 
God forgive me ! It is best as it is ; you will 
get on better without me ; and I — , who can 
tell, mother,” ho added, with an attempt at 
gaiety — but I may come liome some day grand 
and rich!” 

It would not do, this poor attempt to comfort 
her. The mother’s heart was too bowed down 
with grief to listen to »uch words. She would 
have known, had she listened, how futile they 
were. But there was one hope to which she 
clung. 

^ou said, George, that L»have not the money 
to buy you off. 'Will money do it ?” 

“ Oh yes,” he said, money would do any- 
thing, if there were but enough of it.” 

“ And if I could raise enough, you ^ould not 
enlist again ? Say you would not, George.” 

Wml, mother, I reckon I might as well say 
that as anything else, if it will ease your mind. 
So there, t don’t think I should. But, mother, 
where are you going in such* a Inirry ?” 

The woman nad risen to her feet, and with 
trembling hands was adjusting her shawl and 
bonnet. 

‘‘ Mother,” continued the youth, ** it is all a 
joke, you know, about this buying off. All you 
are worth would not do it.” 

** How muj^, George P Haw much would do 
it ?” she demanded wuth breathless impatiouce. 
Twenty pounds, mother ; not a shiutng Itess, 
The king w^auts food for powder, now, they say ; 
and as wcU so as not with me,” he added, bit- 
terly. 

“ Twenty poundgp! tw^enty ! neft from a poor 
widowed mother, George ; and her son, licr only 
one!” and, wnth rapid steps and a throbbing 
heart, she traversed the streets, till she reached 
the dwelling of the only earthly friend on whose 
counsel and assistance she could "rely. 

Twenty pounds! yes, twenty pounds might 

bmy off” the new recruit ; and, as George had 
^aid,^ot*a shilling loss. 

“ flow — how can 1 raise such a largo sum ?” 
the mother asked, despairingly. 

“ You cannot raise replied the friend to 
whom she appealed ; “ and if by any mean's you 
could, I am not sure that you ought,” 

Sir!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ would you have me 


give my poor hoy over, body and soul, to de- 
struction ? You do not know a motlier’s heart, 
sir. If my laying down my life would save him, 
I would do it to-day, and with gladness.” 

My poor friend, I am sure of that,” said the 
gentleman ; “ hut this is not the question. Bo- 
member, while your son has been with you, he 
has, in spite of your teaching and example, your 
warnings and your prayers, taken to those 
courses which lead to eternal ruin ; and yon have 
no present reason to think that his course would 
be altered by his remaining with yon.” 

“ He is the son of many prayers, sir,” replied 
the mother. If I have ever prayed earnestly 
to God, it has been that my poor boy might be 
snatched Us a brand from the burning; and 1 
cannot believe, I cannot bear to think that God 
has not heard, and will not answer. His ear is 
not heavy, nor his arm shortened, sir,” 

“ Then, my dear friend, have faith in God 
still,” returned lier adviser. You know, he 
leads the blind by a way that they know not ; 
and perhaps this very trouble, which sceins to 
frustrate alUyour hopea^ may bo the very means 
he is seeing fit to employ for bringing back the 
wanderer to himself.” 

“ Oh, if I could think so I” said thn sorrowing 
woman ; “ but hdw can It be, when you know, 
^r, wdiat temptation^ there aro in *a soldier’s 
life?” 

‘‘ I cannot say how it may be f but you know 
that God’s ways and thoughts are often unlike 
ours. Barhaps your boy, when ha is a great way 
off from you, na he is now, it is 4o be feared, * a 
great way on* from his heavenly Father, may 
bethink fiimself, and bo brought, as the poor 
prodigal was, to say, * I will return, and go unto 
my &thcr.’ One effect of his entrance into ii 
new lift will be, that he will leave behind him tlr(^ 
Ovil conjpanions wIMi whom ho has run in the 
broad road to destruction; and this may he foi* 
his benefit.^ He M fLl be under strict control, too ; 
and, perhaps, he has been too much his owjj 
master. At all events, you will not leave ofl‘ 
praying for him, I am sure ; and the prayer of 
faith, you know ” 

The distressed mother heard w-ith impatience 
thp attepipts of her friend to reconcile her to 
the departure of her son, aijd to eneouragti her 
to hope. She thought him cold, uusympathising 
and unfeeling ; she wondered how he could try 
to reason her out of her grief in that way. 
She could not give her son — her poor boy — up 
to destruction : she would sacrifice all, all she 
had I but alas ! how far short of twenty pounds 
w^ould that all amount to I She left her friend 
and counsellor, despairing of his help, and angry 
without cause. 

Then did^it occur to her — that twenty pounds 
which, six years before, she had resigned. That 
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iniasionary bequest ! If it were now in her 
possession, her son might be saved. Her mother 
had said tliat it would be made up to her in better 
blessings : but where wore tlioy — those hotter 
blessings ? Had not her life been one of con- 
stant wearing grief? Had slio not sunk from 
one degree of poverty to anotlier, until all her 
scanty possessions did not suffice for the redemp- 
tion of her son from worse than deatli : and 
where were the better blessings? Had her 
heavenly Pather and her Saviour smiled upon 
her in her family ? True, her daughter was 
filial and loving ; and in her, surely, was some 
good thing towards the Lord God of Israel : but 
her son — her boy ! alas ! alas ! wherg were the 
better blessings ? 

That twenty pounds ! Well ; it would probably 
have been lost to her, if it had been turned 
aside irorn its purpose, or if it had descended to 
her as lier inheritance ; but if it could but be 
restored to her now, how would it make her 
widow-heart to leap for joy ! 

Did she grudge it, then, to lier Saviour ? For 
a moment, it may bf^, the temptation was 
strong ; but faith and love prevaihxl. No,* she 
did not grudge it: in all her manifold trials, 
she had never once before thoiigl^ of that gift 
with a wish to recall it ; and now that the cou- 
flict was over, she would not have recalled it, if 
slie could. 

She could not raise the twenty })ounds ; and, 
wdth sorrowful hearts, the mother and sister 
prepared ibr tlio young soldier’s departure. 
Not many da^^ were allowed. It was a deso- 
late and grief-stricken home for many days 
after they had hidden ^lim fore well ; but grief 
cannot be always paramount. In time, the 
jvidow and her daughter found consolation in 
the promises of God : constant occupation, 
too, blunted the sharp cd^e^of sorr^^w; and, 
though the niotlier would scjiij^ely admit this to 
herself, tlie absence of her profligaio son, and 
the freedom from his former perpetual drafts 
upon licr limited resources, restored energy to 
her exertions and comforts to her home. 

For a time, she iiow’and then received l(?tters 
from George. They were not very encouraging, 
but tliey were in his hand-writing, and t^iis 
made them precious to her. After a lew months, 
however, lie ceased to write, dt if he wrote, she 
ceased to receive. When she made inquiries 
respecting his regiment, she was told it was in 
foreign service ; she wrote again and again, but 
she receivcid no answer. Tears passed awajr, 
and she almost ceased to expect to hcai* again 
from her boy ; but she dM not leave otf praying 
for him. 

Meanwhile prosperity had gradually dawned 
upon her. It scemdd as though God had been 
waiting till the incubus of a disobedient and 
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sj)eud thrift son was removed, to restore to lier 
wiiat she had formerly lost, and more. Friends 
were raised up to help her. Her daughter was 
emancipated from the drudgery of ill-jiaid task- 
work, and succeeded in establishing a lucrative 
business. Their home was, more than ever it had 
been, a homfb of comfort ; and, te the extent of 
their means, both mother and daughter had the 
hearts to contribute liberally to the same object 
which had drawn forth the grandmother’s 
liberal devices. 

Gladly now would they — and easily could 
they — have found twenty pounds to redeem the 
soldier from further service ; but all attempts to 
ascertain his existence were met with disappoint- 
ment. It was generally believed tliut George 
was dead. His mother did not believe it, how- 
ever; neither did Emily: and they prayed for 
him continually. What could they do more ? 


THE NEW •EEFOEMATION IN 
IKELAND. 

PART IT. 

DABKNEBS BEXOBE THE HAWK. 

• 

'We haT'^e aircaijy seen that the “ old religion ’* 
of Ireland was scriptural in its character, and 
widely difterent from that of the Eomish church 
of this day. Arnii the sadness which tills the 
heart, in noticing, as we must now do, the spi- 
ritual darkuess which has since overspread the 
land, it is refreshing to look back upon that 
olden time, when faith was pure and when an 
enlightened piety prevailed. 

The obscuration of the light of that “true 
sun,” which, in tlie season of early conviction 
for sin, St. Patrick had so earnestly invoked,* 
progressed gradually but surely, until there 
came over Ireland a “ darkness which might be 
felt.” Various causes contributed to this result. 
First of all, the ravages of the Danes and Nor- 
mans, commencing in the ninth century, swept 
away those colleges and cllUrches where learn- 
ing and religion had been fostered and cherished 
while other portions of Europe were a prey to 
ignorance and superstition. The mass of the 
people also, from their constant exposure to the 
attacks of an invading foe, and the habits which 
war so generally creates, became demoralized. 

But the crowning cause of Ireland’s spi- 
ritual ruin was the conquest of the cannery by 
Henry II, in consequence of which the aycient 
Irish church was compelled, in accordniico with 
the agreement between the English king and pope 

m 

♦ “ When he had thrice invoked Christ, the true Sun, 
immediately the sun upon him/’ Probus, Book I, 
c. viii. 
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Urban, to bow her free-born neck to the yoke I 
of Boinc. Ill the year 1172 it was ordained 
at tlie Council of Cashel, that for the future, 
in all parts of tlic church of Ireland, the divine 
service, after the likeness of most holy church, 
is to be done according to what the Anglican 
church observeth.’* The Anglicair church, or 
church of England, was then rigidly Eoman 
Catholic, and to this model the ancient Chris- 
tian church was henceforth to conform. This 
fatal crisis occurred 741 years after the arrival 
of St. Patrick in Ireland. 

For the next three hundred years preceding 
the Reformation, learning, religion, and mo- 
rality wer(5 scarcely to bo found in the land. 
Many of the bishops and clergy were noto- 
riously dissolute in their lives, and gave encou- 
ragement to the grossest popular superstitions, 
some of which have been perpetuated to tliis 
day. Among these, St, Patrick’s purgatory, 
situated in an island of Lough Derg, in the 
county of Donegal, became a favourite resort to 
multitudes under tlie expr^^ss sanction of the 
priesthood. It was described as containing^ a 
passage tlirough which tlie deVout worshipper 
might enter the other world, and behold all the 
felicities of the heavenly state, as wqll as the 
torments of purgatory and the -pkins of hell. 
Penances performed at tliis pfivileged station 
were represented as of special efficacy to purge 
away tlie deadliest sins, and^ restore the soul to 
spotless purity. No wonder, then, that it w^as 
annually visited by crowds of devotees, not only 
from the remoter districts of Britain, but oven 
from the most distant parts of Europe. This ce- 
lebrated station came first into notice about the 
middle of the twelfth century. About the same 
period ‘‘ holy wells,” and other iilaces of infe- 
rior celebrity, became the scengs of penance and 
mortilication to multitudes of infatuated vota- 
ries. These ‘‘holy wells,” may possibly f6rm 
the subject of a sejiarate paper. The memory 
also of tit, Patrick as an enlightened evangelist 
was dishonoured by the fabulous miracles which 
were ascribed to hiki, and by the idolatrous ho- 
nours paid to his tomb. At Downpatrick, w^here, 
according to popular tradition, the body of the 
saint was buried, the peasantry were wont to 
assemble in crowds, and to carry away handfuls of 
“ holy earth” from the grave, and to drink water 
strained through it as an infallible cure for 
bodily and spiritual maladies ! Within the last 
fcwcyears the writer, visiting the spot, saw the 
deep holiow thus made in the ground by the 
remoW of “ holy earth, ’’•which he was assured 
was still taken away by the people for the purpose 
already described. 

But, the reader will inquire, did not the light 
of truth arise on Ireland at the era of the blessed 
Reformation? Alas! tho Reformation in tliat 


country was little better than tho formal muI 
legal establishment of Protesiantism w ithout il;:; 
life and power. Many causes contributed to 
this result. It was the ill-advised policy of tlie 
English government to exterminate the Jiati^ e, 
language of the people, instead of employing it, 
as has been done with such blessed results in 
modem times, as a vehicle for religious instruc- 
tion. Besides a proscription, by a statute of 
Henry VIII, of the Irish habit and apparel, i]i 
itself powerfully calculated to arouse the oppo- 
sition of a half-civilized and enthusiastic peoj)le, 
by another statute of Elizabeth, the iniTusfcr 
was absolutely forbidden to celebrate the service 
in the Iriph language ; and when lie liad not 
the use of the English toiigue,” he w as to say 
or use all their commoirand open prayers in Die 
Latin tongue.” 

“ Can wre suppose,” says a modern historian, 
“ anything less than judicial blindness to ]la^ e 
prompted measures, calculated at once to ex- 
asperate prejudice, and to involve in midnight 
darkness a people wedded to their ow'n ciistoins, 
and fond to excess of tlieir own language ? One 
generation of professing but, alas ! uuinstructed 
Protestants passed away, and another succeedt d, 
brought up^ if possible, in a state of grcnler 
ignorance and spiritual destitution than their 
itomish forefathers, xlcprivcd of all means of 
grace, and stung to tho quick by the dis- 
honour cast upon their national di*ess and Inn- 
guage. Can w^e, then, wojider at the cfletds 
produced? — effects W'hich England too jusily 
feels the bitterness of even fit the i)resejjt; 
day.”* 

What might have been accomplished, hai 
religious instruction been given to the peopli^ in 
their own language, may be gathered from 11u‘ 
liistory*^ of Bedell, bishop of Kilmorc. An Eng* 
lishman-by birth, I^nd appointed to an Irish 
diocese, he speedily discovered tliat there was 
but one \>^ay iiWhicli ho could “ drive out 
erroneous and strange doctrine,” and that was 
by causing the people around him to “ hear in 
their own tongue the wonderful works of God.” 
Accordingly, he commendted the study of the Irish 
language when in the sixtieth year of his ag(g 
and having mastered it, he effected a translation 
of tho Holy Scriptures into it. Ho also en- 
couraged the cultivation of the Irish by bis 
clergy, several of whom were able to address, 
with great success, tho peasantry in the sweet 
tones of a tongue which, in infancy, they had 
learned from mothers’ lips, and which was 
identified in their affections with their native 
soil. And such was ••the effect of this good 
man’s life and labours, that, in the time of the 
great insun^ection of IGll, during which the 
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Protestant settlers in Ulster, from England and 
Scotland, were almost exterminated, and in which 
Bedell himself was a great sufferer, the rebel 
Irisl), when his remains were carried to the 
tomb, attended his funeral in multitudes, firing 
a A olloy over his cofiin, and exclaiming, ‘‘ liequies- 
cat in pace uUimus Anglorum^^ — May the last 
of the English rest in peace;” Avhilo a llomish 
])riest, as the cofiin was let down ijito the grave, 
lific;d up his eyes to heaATii, and exclaimed in 
Jvatin, “OA, sit anima mea cum Beclelhy^ — Oh, 
may my soul be with Bedell!” 

But the efforts of Bedell and of a few others, 
to evangelize the people, through the medium of 
their own language, were but temporary and 
transient. The mass of the nation continued to 
be separated from the influence of the truth, as 
by a Avail of brass, over whicli there was not 
flnmd^a band of men Avhosc hearts God had 
touched,” able and willing to pass, in order to 
subdue Ireland to the cross. 

\Yhen wo look to the religious history off 
Ireland in the eighteenth centuiy, aa'c find that 
alike over the established church and that 
])ranch of the cluirch of ^Scotland Avhich* had 
talxcn root in the preceding century, under the 
auspices of James I in Ulster, there had settled 
down the same spiritual torpor which seems 
have ovcTsprond at that dark period, all the re- 
formed churches of Europe. This state of things 
{‘ontinued until the beginning of the present 
century, Avhen tokens of evangelical revival 
began to appear. Not in vain had Wesley and 
his felloAV labourers previously scattered the 
good seed in Ireland, ^fttimes, indeed, “ boaa^- 
ing in tears” and amidst the fiercest opposition. 
Ulster began to hear again the voice of that 
c\ angclism which had been the life-blooj of the 
Scottish reformation, and^ which a Welch, a 
Livingston, and a Bruce had, with such^apostolic 
fervour, brouglit to Irelandis* northern shores. 
The worldiness and ambition of •churchmen, 
associated naturally with Avhat was little better 
than “ the morals of Epictetus,” began to be 
displaced, not without angry resistance and 
opposition, by the self-sacrificing devoteJness, 
the godly zeal, and the Pauline theology of 
the disciples of aMatthias, a pious clergy illan, 
from whose lips nfany of thoge who have been 
or are among the ablest ministers of the Irish 
church, first received the truth, when, as students, 
they repaired in crowds from Trinity College to 
Bethesda chapel to hear what this “ new doctrine” 
might be. 

1^10 results were soon apparent. The Hi- 
bernian Bible Society, whicli has circulated 
upwards of two millions of copies or portions of 
the Scriptures, was instituted in 1^06. At that 
time there were only thirteen towns in Ireland 
lu which a copy of the Bible could bo jAurchased, 


and this only at a price far beyond the means 
of the peasantry. This society also, in 1818, 
published tin edition of the Bible in Irish, the 
first, indeed, printed in a typo such as could bo 
read by a people whoso literature consisted of 
‘‘ Gallagher’s Sermons” and other publications, 
either erroneous in their teachihg, or demoral- 
izing in their tendency. Subsequently were 
established, the Smiday School Society for 
Ireland, the London Hibernian Society, and the 
Irish Society, all aiming to teach tlie people tho 
knowledge which is saving and divine ; and the 
two last bringing the influence of the Irish 
tongue to bear on the success of tlicir efforts. 
A missionary spirit was thus kindled in Ireland 
among the Protestants, and a system of spiritual 
aggression on tho kingdom of darlcncss was 
equipped and organized. The minds of tho 
masses, agitated by the appeals of political 
leaders, were trained to think for themselves. 
Controversial discussions Avere frequent, and tho 
holy Scriptures began to bo recognised more 
and more, as the* true and only standard of 
Mltimate appeal. A mighty work of preparation 
thus went foPAvard for the space of forty years, 
Avhen ITo Avho 

^ Mov'es in a mysterious way 
His^ wonders to perform,'* 

suddenly visited Ireland Avith the “ sore judg- 
ments” of famine and pestilence — tho one the 
invariable and dread companion of tho other. 
Of the horrors of the winter of 184G-47, avo 
forbear to give the details. Tens of thousands 
perished ; strong and stalwart men Avero reduced 
to childhood’s feebleness; the mother Avas found 
dead in the Irish cabin, with her living infant 
still seeking from her bosom ‘the nourishment 
Avhicli it could '^yield no more ; tho fatlier and 
some of his chifdreu lay dead beside her ; and 
if §rou now ask the surviving boy and girl Avliat has 
become of their parents, sisters, or brothers, 
your heart tlirills when the plaintive answer is 
given, “They died, sir, of the hunger!^' But 
this awful season of judgment was the pioneer of 
mercy. The famine was tho precursor of a 
great social and religious revolution, the results 
of which in their fulness eternity alone can 
reveal ; but, in future papers, we shall endea- 
vour to place some of the most prominent of 
them before the reader’s eye. 


EOBEET MUEEAY M‘CHETNE. 

PART IT. 

On November 24th, 183G, Mr. M‘Cheyne was 
ordmned as pastor of *St. Peter’s, Dundee. 
Whue his views of the connection between 
external ordinances*and internal grace were very 
different indeed from those which we find not 
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iinfrequeiitly put forward at present, he felt 
assured that to those who look in faith and with 
prayer for a blessing upon an ordinance of God, 
that blessing will be vouchsafed. He therefore 
confidently expected such as the result of his 
ordination, and he was not disappoin^d'; for, 
from the time at which it took place, there was 
a manifest increase in the zeal and devotedness 
of his ministerial character, and in the holiness 
and consistency of his personal walk and con- 
versation. He was truly “ instant in season and 
out of season,*’ and seemed to live in an atmo- 
sphere from which the sunshine of God’s coun- 
tenance was never removed or hidden. As a 
preacher he became, and continued to the last, 
highly i>opuIar, and soon drew a crowded and 
delighted audience from all parts of the town ; 
in the liearts of many of whom he was privileged 
to sow the first seeds of eternal life. As a visitor j 
from house to house, throughout his parish, he was | 
indefatigable ; while the lollowing extract from 
a long letter to a boy who had just left the 
paternal roof, will serve to &ow the individual 
interest and anxiety “which he ever felt for a?l 
classes of his parishioners ; as well as the rare 
and peculiar talent of which he was possessed for i 
addressing himself to the hearts and^.cotisciences 
of the young. • 

Tell me, dear G., would you work leas plea- 
santly through the day — would you walk the 
streets with a more doleful step — would you eat 
your meat with less gladness of heart — would 
you sleep less tranquilly at night, if you had the 
forgivemss of sins; that is, if all your wicked 
thoughts and deeds, lies, thefts, and sabbath- 
breakings, were all blotted out of God’s book of 
remembrance ? ‘ Would this make you less 
liappy, do you think? You dare not say it 
would. But would the forgiveness of sins not 
make you more happy than you are ? Perhaps 
you will tell me that you are very happy as you 
are. I quite believe you. I know that 1 was very 
imppy when I was unforgiven. I know that I 
had great pleasure in many sins, in sabbath- 
breaking for instanfle. Many a delightful walk 
I have had, speaking my own words, thinking 
my own thou^ts, and seeking my own pleasure 
on God’s holy day. I fancy few boys were ever 
happier in an unconverted state than I was. No 
sorrow clouded my brow, no tears filled my eyes, 
unless over some nice story-book ; so thatl know 
that you say quite true when you say that you are 
hap^ as vou are. But ah I is not this just the 
saddcpt thing of all, that you should bo happy 
whilst you are a child of wrath — that you sliould 
smile, and CAt and drink and be merry, and' sleep 
sound, when this very bight you may ho in heU i 
Happy while unforgiven 1 — a terrible happiucss. 
It is like the Hindoo wido\C who sits upon the 
funeral pile with her dead husband, and sings 


songs of joy when they are setting fire to tlie 
wood with which she is to bo burned. . . . 

I can assure you, from all I have ever felt of it, 
that the pleasures of being forgiven are as supe- 
rior to the pleasures of an unforgiven man, as 
heaven is higher than hell. ... It lightens all 
labour, sweetens every morsel of bread, and 
makes a sick bed all soft and downy — ^yea, it 
takes away the scowl of death. Now forgive- 
ness may be yours now. It is not given to those 
who are good. It is not given to any because 
they arc less wicked than others. It is given 
only to those who, feeling that their sins have 
brought a curse on them which they cannot lift 
off, ^ look tinto Jesus,’ as bearing all away.” 

His powers of composition were also, notwith- 
standing his numerous other avocations, dili- 
gently turned to account, and many hymns and 
tracts were written and published for tlie jnir- 
pose of stirring up his ’ people — the young 
especially — to greater earnestness in rciigioii. 
Among these are two tracts upon the obsei’vancc 
of the sabbatli, entitled, “I Love the Ijord’s 
Day;” and “ A Letter ‘on Sabbath Kailvvays,” 
which we sliould n joice to know were in tlie hands 
of every member of the jirofessing Christian 
community, by which, alas ! God’s holy sabludli 
i^ so very far from being regarded as it ought. 
The former of tliese tracts is divided under 
different heads, each consisting of some reason 
for loving the sabbath. “1, Bemuse it is the 
Lord's (lay ‘‘2, Because it is a relk of paradise^ 
and a type of heaven “ B, hecaus^. it is a day of 
blessings.*^ Under the first head we find the 
following striking passage : — 

• ‘‘ Oh ! sabbath- Dreakcr, whoever yon he, you 
are a sacrilegious robber ! ‘When you sti‘al the 
liours a^the Lord’s day for business or for plea- 
sure, you are robbing Christ of the precious 
hours which he cluims as liis own. Would you 
not be shocked if-r^ plan were deliberately pro- 

i osed for breaking through the fence of tlie 
iord’s table, and turning it into a common 
meal, or a feast for tlie profligate and the 
drunkard? Would not your best feelings be 
harrowed to see the silver cup of communion 
made a eup of revelry in the hand of tlie drunk- 
ard? And jret what better is the proposal of 
our railway directors ? Tlie 'Lardy's day is as rnuch 
his day, as the Lord's table is his table. Surely wo 
may well say, in the words of Dr. Love, that 
eminent servant of Christ, now gone to the sab- 
bath above, ‘ Cursed is that gain, cursed is tliat 
recreation, cursed is that health, which is gained 
by criminal encroachments on tliis sacred day.’ ” 
Tlie popularity which he so speedily acquired, 
and the success which marked his ministry from 
its outset, sqon attracted attention beyond the 
limits of his parish and neighbourhood, and led 
to oflers in which greater emolument and less 
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arduous duties held out inducements that but 
few Avould be found to resist. lie did so, how- 
ever, most steadfastly. Not many mojiths after 
the commencement of his ministry at Dundee, 
lie received such an offer from ^kerling, near 
Biggar, where the parish was comparatively 
small, and the emolument great. Witli reference 
to this, he thus wrote to his father: “I am set 
down among nearly four thousand people; 
eleven hundred people have taken seats in my 
(hiirch. I bring my message, such as it is, 
Avitliin the reach of that great com])any every 
sabbath day. I dare not leave this people. I 
dare not leave three or four thousand for three 
hundred people. Had this been ofli^red to me 
beibro 1 Avould liave seen in it a direct iiitima- 
Lion from Clod, and would lioartily have 
( 111 braced it. lloAV I should have delighted to 
ib(‘d so prc'cimis a little flock — to watch over 
evc'ry family — to know every heart — ‘to allure 
Lo brighter w^orlds and lend tlie way ! ’ But 
(b)d iias not so ordered it. lie has set me 
down ‘among the noisy mo(*hani(^s and jmlitical 
v/(‘avi‘rs of this godless? town. He wdll make 
i]\i) money sullieient. He that paid his faxes 
JVoui a lisii’s inoutli wdll supply all my m'cd.” 

In the summer of the same year lie was 
sirongly urged to preach as a candidate ibr the 
vacant parish of 8t. Martin’s, luair B(Hh, and 
assurtal of the appointment if ho would come 
lb I * w' a r d . u t lie a gai ii d eel i n e d , say i n g, “ My 

Master has placed me Iku’o with his owm hand; 
and 1 never wjll, directly or indirectly, seek to 
be removed.’’ This self-den lying preference of 
what a])[)ears to be for®tlic ^lory of God to our 
own Avorhily interest and advancement, it is 
^uridy not too much to expect from all whcT 
])roless to be possessi-d of tin? spirit of Christ — 
(jf him “avIio though he A'^ns rich, yet for our 
salu^s became |)oor”— the spirft wdiich vrhosoeA^er 
has not, is none of his; we greatly fear 
that there is comparatively little of it amongst 
})r(>fessing Christians at the present day, of 
Avhich the chief characteristic seems to be a 
“ hastening to be rich.” ^ 

It was not alone upon the prescribed daily 
path of ministerial duty that this faithful serA'ant 
sought to be about his Master’s business ; bft in 
his seasons of re<?reatioiL and of travel lie wais 
ever Avatchfid for an opportunity to give a tract 
oi’ to drop a Avord. A remarkable instance of 
blcNssing attendant upon the latter practice is 
3*ecorded. He had one day stopped, when on 
horseback, at a quarry from a shower of rain ; 
and had taken shelter in the engine-house, 
where, pointing to the glowung furnace, he had 
asked a by-stander, “ What does that remind 
yoLt It was not until after bi^ return from 

l^ilestine that the man to whom he had addressed 
that question called upon him, and told him that 


it had remained fastened deej^ within his soul. 
This incident suggests a way in which all, no 
matter what their station or position, may make 
themselves use! ul. “ A w ord spoken in s(#ason, 
how good is itl” It not unfrequcntly happens 
that those who find work enough entirely to fill 
their hands'at home, bestoAA^ but few thoughts or 
anxieties upon A^ hat may be going on abroad. 
Indeed the mind of maji b(iing finite and capable 
of only occupying itself iipon a limited number 
of objects, this is no more than we would 
jiaturally feel disposed to expect. Numerous 
instances to the contrary, however, serve to teach 
us thfit there is an expaiisiveuess in the spirit of 
true Christianity which causes it to brc'ak 1‘ofth 
beyond the limits, of parish and country, and, 
like him from whom it emanates, to make Avide 
earth the sphere, and universal man the object 
of its mission. It was so preeminently Avith Uie 
subject of our sketch. He cherished from the 
first coiqpien cement of his ministry an intensely 
missionary spirit, Avhich he fed by the perusal of 
all the missionary^ intelligence which he could 
procure ; and Avhicdi he sought in like maimer to 
promote amongst his people. There seems to 
have been continually in his mind the tliought 
of yet goiyg forth to preach the gospel to the 
b('night*ed of the earth. ‘yThis jdace,” 1 k^ once 
nnnarked of St. Peter’s, “liardens mo for a 
foreign land.” In the ineaiiAvliile he never 
iK'ghicted an opportunity of evangelizing beyond 
tlie Jimiis of his owm parisli. To any part of 
Scotland, from which he received an invitation 
to prc'ach, lie was always ready to go. 

One great stimulus to all this unremitting 
exertion w-as undoubtedly the conviction Avhich 
seemed borne in upon liis mind continually, tliat 
his time Avould be short. His frame and con- 
stitution, nevcp robust, had soon begun to 
give Avay under the pressure of this ceaseless 
toil. At the close of 18Ji8 he v/as attacked 
wdth violent palpitation of the heart, and obliged 
most reluctantly to abandon all duty for a time 
and betake himsedf to his father’s house at 
Edinburgh. Tliis w^as a great trial, but he felt 
it to be most profitable. Writing to a friend he 
thus spoke of it : “ la the whirl of active labour 
there is so little time for watching, aiid for 
bcAvailing and seeking grace to oppose the sins 
of our ministry, that I always feel it to bo a 
blessed thing when the Saviour# takes me aside 
from the crowed, as he took the blind man out of 
the town, and removes the veil, and cjc'ars uA^ay 
obscuring mists, and by his w'ord and* spirit 
leads to deeper peace and a holier walk. Ah ! 
there is nothmg like a calm look into the eternal 
woiid to teach us the emptiness of human praise, 
the sinfulness of self-seekijjg and vuingJory — 
to teach us tlxe preciousness of Christ, who is 
called the ‘ tried stone.’ ” 
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While ho was one day walking with Doctor 
Candlish, and speaking of a mission to Israel 
which had been lately resolved on, tho idea 
would seem to have been suddenly suggested to 
his companion, and he asked him what he would 
tliink of being useful to the Jewish cause during 
his cessation ft*om labour, by goin^ abroad to 
make personal inquiries into the state of Israel. 
Few proposals could have been so congenial to 
him to whom this was addressed. To a mind 
naturally fond of enterprise — deeply imbued 
with poetic feeling — ardent in its admiration of 
tho beauties of nature — and, above all, steeped 
in the spirit of the gospel and filled with tho 
love of him of whom it testifies — the thought of 
visiting “Emamiers land,” of standing on the 
Mount of Olives, of kneeling in Gethsemane, 
must have been like a dream too blissful to be 
realized. His medical advisers warmly seconded 
the proposal, as being of all things most likely 
to conduce to the restoration of hi^ health. 
Accordingly, all was arranged, and after seeing 
his place in Dundee suppliefi for the period of 
his absence by Mr. William Burns, he set oi\t 
upon liis distant mission, iu company with 
Dr. Black of Aberdeen, Dr. Keith, and Mr, 
Andrew Bonar. 


POOE HEAEING. 

1 HATE heard much formerly and lately, aud at 
all times, about poor preaching, and have 
wondered something has not been said about 
poor hearing. If the pulpit feels the lash, the 
pews ought at least to feel it occasionally also. 

1. Dr<9tcsi/ hearing is poor hearing. You shall 
have an example, and see for yourself what 
you think of it. Belate a talg to your friend, 
that deeply interests your heart. While in the 
hot haste of your own interest, you hear y<5ur 
friend gaping, and soon after he snores ! What 
kind of hearing do you call that ? In sorrow I 
say it, there is not a little of just such hearing 
to be met with in •the sanctuary ; and if you 
do not call that poor hearing, you can help 
yourself to any appellation for it you like better. 

2. Attention with the eyes only is poor hearing. 
Tliat is, they give their eyes to the speaker, but 
their thoughts and imaginations are pilgrimaging 
the whole creation. They see a man in the 
pulpit, but heaf nothing. The natural eye is in 
the«right direction, but the mental is in the 
yrong. I go, sir, but he went not.” However, 
oven looking at the preacher is better than 
nothing. For if he has the eye, he cannot but 
hope he may have the car. 

3. Captious hearing is poor hearing. Some 
people always have their wt spread for the 
worst fish that swim. They seem seldom to 


catch any other. They are excellent fishermen 
they think ; aud so they are in their way. Suc- 
cessful they most certainly are. If the preacher 
falters anywhere, the keen eye sees it ; the acute 
ear. hears it ; the well trained memory retains it ; 
and tho tongue is set on* fire to let others know 
it. This is poor hearing. 

4. Hearing for other people is a bird of the same 
feather. It is a comfortable thing to get tlio 
mind so trained, that, unwounded ourselves, wo 
may look about us and see where the preacher’s 
spiritual artillery takes effect. But if this is not 
one of the ways of offering ‘‘the sacrifice of 
fools” in the house of God, I 'will take meekly 
any man’s rebuke who will point out my 
mistake. But one thing about it I shall not 
take back from anybody, namely, that this is 
very poor hearing, 

6. Prayerhss heanng is so also. , Let the hus- 
bandman cast his seed upon unsoftened ground, 
and who would commend such husbandry ! And 
what thankless soil is the unsoftened human 
heart ! Oast the good seed of the word upon it, 
and it would be nothing but madness to look 
for harvest. But humble, fervent prayer does 
wonders with the heart. “ It waters the ridges 
thereof, it settles the furrows thereof ; it makes 
it soft as with showers.” Prayer opens tho 
heart so that the rays of the great Sun of 
Eighteousness can penetrate it. But oli ! a 
prayerless heart is a shut-up heart, and pi’ay- 
erless hearing is poor hearing. 

The subject sheds some light on the origin of 
poor preaching. Poor hearing dtfes not account 
for all of it, but that it docs for no small amount 
of it, I defy any man to ‘deny. Let the hearers 
eschew all drowsiness, ^x their eyes in deep and 
solemn attention on the speaker, be captious or 
cavilling no longer, hear in dowmright honest 
earnestness each qnd*for himself, aud do all this 
in the spirit of hp.mble and fervent prayer both 
for themselyes ana the preacher, and if they 
would not then hear excellent preaching, from 
that same preacher, too, I will sit down sub- 
missively in the shame of my mistake. And if 
that ‘preacher, under so delightful a reform in 
his congregation, does not get a new and 
po^jerful impulse to good preacliing, yea tho 
very best in his power, then let another take his 
bishopric, and all*the people shall say, Amen ! 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO FEEBLE INSTRUMENTS. 
The rod of Moses seemed a very weak thing to smite a rock 
with, and I suppose the blow given was not very violent, 
yet out gushed the water in rich abundance. So Nathan’s 
words to David were not man^ nor harshly uttered, yet 
they were sufficient to brcalc his heart, and to bring furth 
the stream of godly sorrow. Thus it is still in the opora,- 
tions of the Holy Spirit by the gospel. The blow is n/it 
frequently violent, the instrument may be very feeble, hut 
it is God^s instnunent, and /te wields it. Let all who labour 
for him, then, be dependent and hopeful. 
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THE PULPIT IN THE 
PAMILT. 

LESSONS TAUGHT BY JEWISH 
EXILES. 

Imagine a Jew in Baby fon reduced 
to slavery, deprived of all comforts, 
forced to toil on public works which 
are raised to adorn a proud heathen city 
and to gratify the ambition of its despotic 
master. Scanty is his allowance, and mi- 
soivible his dwelling in that reed hut on the bank 
of tlie Euphrates, where, worn down by disease, 
with no hand to help, noi heart to sympathize, he 
watches pensively the setting sun, and the rising 
star, and then thinks of his father-land, his 
native village, and his cottage liomo, sui’rounded 
by its sycainoro and fig-trees, its vines and olives, 
and enlivened by the songs of birds and tlie 
laugh of children. Ho wishes to get away from 
tlu) weary spot to which he is chained, and to 
return to scenes of peace and enjoyment which 
now' only his imagination can visit as the heart’s 
r(‘sting-placo. • But if the poor man’s thoughts 
arc confined to the condition of his outward lot 
— to poverty in Babylofl as opposed to plenty in 
Jud(‘a — to sickness in exile as opposed to health 
at home — to the pain of captivity as opposed to 
the ease of freedom — there is nothing in him of 
that patriotism and piety* ^'hjeh go tc^makeup 
the character of a true son o^'^braham. 

And so among us, there are poor s^iffering men 
and women who complain of hard %vork and 
little pay, a comfortless abode and heavy debt, 
a sick family and personal weakness ; and amidst 
their privations and needs they think of thc^land 
of plenty, where “ they hunger no more, neither 
thirst any more of the land of health, w^ere 
the inhabitants ‘^ppmore say, we are sick;” and 
of the land of rest from pSinful labour and 
tormenting care. Under tlieir rude exterior, 
beneath those forms so labour-soiled and roughly 
clothed, there may lie beating hearts of keen 
sensibility, used to contemplate visions, beautiful 
and fiiir ; and in such excitement there is much 
to be admired, for a sof#ened heart is hopeful. 
Yet in this experience, if it go no further — in 
these desires, if they take no otlier direction — 
there is nothing, of necessity, Chfistian or re- 
ligious 


But add to the character of the captive Jew 
the consciousness of being afar from Ood in the 
land of bondage ; of sufiefing there for his sins ; 
of tasting the fruit of old and long idolatries ; 
add to it a longing for the restoration of the 
Divine favour, and the renewal of holy 'worship 
in God’s house ; lot tlie spirit, looking tow^ards 
the broken altar of Zion, pray for its reestablish- 
ment, and ask for a resting-place there ; and a 
new ‘aspect is at once given to that outcast one. 
As he kneels and supplicates by the foot of 
these overhanging willows, we recognise in him 
not a mere weary slfeve, not simply a aiscententod 
^ptivc, but a true-born child of Israel, full of 
divine sympathies, desires, and hopes. 

And so, when men and women, in poverty 
and sorrfi^w, look on suffering as the fruit of sin — 
on all liunfan sorrows as deserve^d — on every 
pang as a chastisement from heaven — on Divine 
dispensations as meant to draw our souls home- 
ward to God, our Qiily sufficient portion; when 
they long for the light of his love and the 
purifying power of his Spirit more than for 
health and competence; Avhen they tliii'ik of 
heaven’s holiness even more than its happiness, 
and wdtli faith and desire look up to “ the tin-one 
of the Lamb something beyond mere nature’s 
impulse may be detected there. What is 
gracious reigns ^n such hearts : the beauty is 
more than human; it is divine; God’s ow'n 
Spirit has created it. 

But every captive in Babylon was not 
miserable. Oppression, sorrow, and wretched- 
ness could not have been the lot of all ; for 
when Cyrus issued his edict, many did not 
return, hut preferred to stay where they were ; 
and then there w^ere suen men among the 
exiles as Daniel, and the three Hebrew youths 
his companions, besides Ezra and Nehemiah — 
men ^ who not only arc to bd considered as 
specimens of a class, but are to be regarded in 
connection with the influence they w'ere likely 
to have upon their brethren in general. •No 
doubt, many o'f the people were coVjfortab!* 
colonists, keeping sheep, cultivating larms. 
working at trades, or engaged in commerce. 

Take a case. Here is* a young Hebrew girl, 
the •daughter of an old mere! hint, who has 
trafficked in the Babylonish fairs, and bought 
and sold and got gain. The}'' have a comfortable 
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abode in the city, nay, they are surrounded by 
luxuries. Tliey have their hangings of em- 
broidery, and their ceilings of verrnillion, and 
their carpets of rich colour, and their couches of 
silk, and their chests of gold and jewels. This 
daughter of Zion is full of health and hope, and 
knows nothing Jret of the world’s wild storms of 
sorrow. But she hears her father talk of 
Jerusalem, of its glory in the days of Solomon, 
of its desolate condition now, of the captive 
people, of the promised return. The Hebrew 
roll is outspread, and she listens to David’s 
psalms and Isaiah’s prophecies. Imagine three 
distinct effects made on the mind of this Jewess. 
First, she learns just to repeat lier father’s 
words and lamentations, to adopt his phraseology, 
to talk as* he talks, and no more; or, secondly, 
she imbibes a sort of sentimental sympathy, and 
takes up the poetry of her parent’s religion, and 
feels a grateful pensiveness, a mental luxury in 
reflecting on the exquisite images of ^Hebrew 
song, and spends hours and hours in the silent 
night tftne, communing wdth the stars, and 
looldng towards Judea’s hills and Jordan’^ 
streams ; and amidst dim thobughts, and vague 
emotions slie has the experience of one who 
might say, *‘I’m pleased, and yet 1,’msad;” or 
thirdly, she earnestly and deeply enters into 
God’s explanation oi the matter, namely, that 
sin lias brought the Jews into Babylon, that 
ihore is a higher kind of prosiperity than that of 
golden wealth, and a worse vml than poverty, 
and a direr state than local exile ; that the favour 
of the righteous and Almighty Lord of heaven 
and earth is the highest good, the only true 
happiness, and that the land of promise is not 
only a land of plenty and freedom, but a place 
which' the Lord hath desired, to put his name 
there.” She enters into promkics of prosperity 
as promises of acceptance and flxvour, and lopgs 
for the restoration of the temple, its holy songs, 
and its heaven-like worship. 

There are young people in the present day 
whose state and experience this may serve to 
illustrate. They are in circumstances of afflu- 
ence, and have nothing outwardly to trouble and 
distress them ; but they hear sermons, and read 
books, and listen to conversation which represent 
the w^orld as a wilderness, and heaven as the 
only place of security and joy. Eeligious truths, 
full and various, awful and inviting, solemn and 
soothing, are familiar to their minds. Hence, 
some leai;n to repeat the words they have heard, 
the texts which have been preached from, and 
the hymns their parents sing ; but only adopting 
them thoughtlessly, without any feeling of reality 
and truth. The lips "say one thing, and^ the 
heart another. They join in the verse — 

“ Lord, what a wretcheS laud is this, 

That yields us no supply,” etc. 


while the heart confesses to itself, the world 
is comfortable enough for me, and I do not wish 
for a better.” 

Some go further^ and sentimentalize, really 
looking at the Christian pilgrimage and the 
heavenly home, but only on the poetic side; 
dwelling on the figures, working up the imagina- 
tion into feveriKsh excitement — ^not at all charge- 
able with hypocrisy, quite sincere, yet delusivci 
— ^fancying themselves religious without being 
so — actually practising self-deceit without know- 
ing it. 

But others there are who know the sinfulness 
of their hearts, and see there the roots of all 
evil ; who feel that earth has been robbed of its 
beauty only through man’s iniquities, and that it 
would be fair enough still but for that cause ; 
who regard God’s favour and likeness as the 
two elements of true felicity; who acc^ept the 
gospel record, and ponder well and apply to the 
heart the blessed words, “ This is life eternal, to 
know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Chrisif 
whom thou hast sent.” No sense of deep 
trouble, it may be, have 'sucli to drive their hearts 
awa/ from earth in search of heaven ; but thm'o 
are sentiments of piety awakened in them which 
di^aw their hearts away from this lower world 1o 
that upper one. 

Such facts and illustrations should occasion in 
us all great inward searchings, as to whether wo 
cherish an interest in divine truths or not ; 
whether we only play with sacred, awful words, 
without any sense of their meaning, any apj)re- 
ciation of their deep signifleaned, any liearifeli 
experience of their hidden power; or wlietlier 
our feelings only rtfaeh the level of religious sen- 
timentalism, and we are wandering in the 
enchanted grounds of spiritual roniauee, mis- 
taking dreams for realities, feeding on aslies in- 
stead of ^he fruit of ttie tree of life ; or whether 
ours be genuine piety — that piety whicli may bo 
known by our thoughts and feelings being wont 
to cluster round three grand ideas; sin, the re- 
demption of Christ, and the holiness of God and 
heaven. 

B^verting to the case of the prosperous in 
Babylon, we see there was nothing but j^atriotism 
and? piety to make them weep when they thought 
of Zion. Nehemiah, the kiKg’s cupbearer, ^^'as 
sad in the royal presence, and the monarch 
asked, ‘‘ Why is thy countenance sad, seeing 
thou art not sickp this is nothing but sorrow 
of heart.” There was nothing in his circum- 
stances at court to trouble him, but there was 
this cause of disquietude — ^the city, the ]flace oi 
his father’s sepulchred, lay waste, and the gates 
thereof were consumed with fire. It was not as 
a man discontented with Babylon, but as a 
patriotic Jew, and a saint of the living God, tliat 
j ho longed for Jerusalem and the temple. 
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In like manner, the prosperous Christian now 
finds his impulse to look at the things unseen, 
only in that divine faith and love wliich God by 
his truth and grace have created in his breast. 
Tlie Jews’ return was not a thing to be rightly 
apprehended, and really longed for, without a 
spiritual mind ; nor is the Christiaris heaven an 
object of knowledge and aspiration to any but a 
soul renewed by the Holy Spirit. To one who 
was a Jew inwardly, Babylon was after all a 
land of captivity; and so is* the world to the 
real believer. Dissatisfaction and contentment 
strangely change places in Christian experience. 
The worldly in prosperity are satisfied with that. 
'j’'he worldly in adversity are discontented with 
that. It is just the reverse with those who have 
been cnliglitencd and renewed. They are dis- 
satisfied with prosperity, but content with adver- 
sity. They say of their afllictioiis, It is the 
Lord, let him do what seemeth good unto him.” 
Tho}'^ say of the world’s glory, as the pilgi’im to 
Jerusalem did of the gorgeous architecture of 
Constantinople, It is very fine, but it is not the 
holy city.” To the fatthiul seed of Abraham, 
liow(wcr peaceful their lot in the scene of %heir 
(‘xile, the thought of returning to their Father’s 
house would bo welcome, and pleasant, and 
joyful. So will be the thought of going heaven- 
ward to one who feels himself an heir of promise. 
There was a desert between Babylon and Zion, 
and tlioro lies death between earth and heaven ; 
but the place of Ezra and Nehemiah, the leaders 
of the home-bound pilgrims, is taken now by one 
infinitely greater, even Jesus, the captain of our 
salvation. The later captives knew some who 
liad gone before, and tne anticipation of meet- 
ing them would cheer and aniiuate their own 
journey ; and so, amidst the mysteries of the 
eternal world, we see by faith, loved ones from 
earth ascending heaven’s tpmple steps, and 
kneeling before its bright -throne, and we 
go to join them. How fondly wc dwell on that 
touching strain ; it is our household hymn : — 

Friend after friend departs ; 

Wlio has not lost a friend ? 

There is no union here of hearts, 

That finds not here an end : 

Were this frail world our only rest, 

Living or d^dng, none were blest. 

Beyond the flight of time, 

•Beyond this vale of death, 

There surely is some blessed clime 
Where life is not a breath ; 

Nor life's affections transient fire, 

Whose sparks fly upward, and expire. 

There is a world abSve, 

Where parting is unknown, 

A whole eternity of love, 

Formed for the good alone ; • 

And faith beholds the dying here 
Translated to that happier splierc. 


Thus star by star declines, 

Till all are pass'd away, 

As morning high and higher shines 
To pure and perfect day ; 

Nor sink those stars in empty night ; 

They hide themselves in heaven's own light. 


SUNDAYS WITH MY CHILDEEN, 

Sometimes I read to them from the Bible, some- 
times from other books, a story or a ])ar 4 ible. 
Now and then we burst into a hymn of praise : 
Milton’s “Let us with a gladsome mind,” or 
Mrs. Parsons’ “ I think when 1 read that sweet 
story of old.” Sometimes, when we wish rather 
a moral lesson than a psalm, wo all jenn in 
“A captain forth to battle went,” and it is 
wonderful with what sympathy even tlie yoangest 
caliches the strain. But after all, it is not i*£isy 
to realize one’s idea of what a “ Sunday at 
lic/tne” should be. God meant it for rest, and 
for cheerful, holy intercourse with each other 
and with him. A* toilsome, dull sabbath seems 
lio me a contradiction in terms; and children 
should be made to feel, if possible, that it is the 
happiest day of the week. How to make it so, 
howeverfis^ difficult. I record some of iny ex- 
perience, for tho benefit of my neiglibours, and 
shall be glad to have theirs in return. 

My suggestions are soon told. They are but 
two. The first is, take pains to make the Sunday 
a season for cultivating family affection, l^arents ! 
set yourselves to gain and draw out the hearts 
of your children. Increase their confide nee in 
your wisdom and love, and teach them to exercise 
corresponding feelings of respect and aitaelt men t 
towards yourself* You will thus sweeten all 
your domestic intercourse, and fit your children 
to become your friends. Parental authority 
wyi be perfected through filial affection. My 
seemd suggestion ^is, make the day one of biblical 
study, adapting tfie engagements of your children 
to their age and character. To my youngest 
child, I give a box of letters, with a short 
striking text. She wdll bu^y herself for an hour 
in putting together the letters, and a little atten- 
tion interests her in tho meaning. To an cider 
child, I give a pencil and text ; he prints it out, 
and gets the sense. To a third — all young — 
I entrust tho selection of texts suitable for a 
Scriptural horologe; thus, “ Eejoice,” “Be vigi- 
lant,” “Pray without ceasing,” etc.; gently 
calling attention to the lessons taugjit in*each 
of the hours. Once I doubted the wisdom of 
this combination of the mechanical and spiritual : 
now I believe it to be the truest wisdom, ^oinc- 
timos 1 substitute ScriptUre pictures, or puzzles 
for betters, and, by teaching children to put the 
facts of Scripturel^history into tabular order, 
exercise at once their niemory and their religious 
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feelings. The incidents of the life of Moses, of 
Josei)h, and of our Lord, are prime favourites. 
Now and tlien I devolve the sxiperintendence of 
this work on the elder children ; but, as the ex- 
pression of an affectionate interest in the en- 
gagements of all is part of mjr plan, I oftener 
take it myself. 

In the afternoon, I adopt various plana with 
the elder children. Sometimes they each take a 
Bible, a pencil and paper, and prepare three or 
four questions, to be read and answered at tea. 
The jounger members of the group are allow^ed 
considerable licence ; the elder are expected to 
have questions that involve some moral or reli- 
gious truth. This plan is ever fresh, and ex- 
ercises both the memory and the religious dis- 
cernment of the children. Occasionally, I give 
the name of a mountain or city, and require to 
know the principal religious events that have 
occurred in connection with it, noting any lessons 
suggested by them. . I have recently adopted a 
plan intended to exercise imagination, a very 
active and important facultj' in most children. 
I give the name of some natural object — as ligh^^, 
or the rainbow — requiring a passage in which it 
is spoken of literally, with some important fact in 
relation to it, and then a passage in vfehich it is 
spoken of figuratively or spiritually ; thb design 
being that whenever the thing is seen, or the 
name heard, the spiritual allusion of Scripture 
may present itself to the mir^d. This exercise I 
have almost invariably found botli interesting and 
instructive. 

The principle on which every part of this plan 
proceeds is, that children, like men, have various 
faculties, inyscular as well as mental, memory, 
reason, imagination, and feeling, and that, in 
religious instruction, w'C best succeed wlien we 
occupy and inteiest them all. oThere is danger, 
no doubt, of teaching religion so as to engage 
tho memory and the imagination only ; but that 
danger is not removed by leaving them un- 
cxercisod. Idle faculties, in truth, are ever apt 
to be enlisted on the wrong side. Use them, 
lost they be abused^, only take care that the 
whole are made to minister for the time to 
religious improvement. 

l\vo or three of the questions of last Sunday 
mgy explain the plan. 

Who built Jericho the second time? (show 
what prophecy was fulfilled.) 'What was Job’s 
hitter end compared with his beginning ? What 
hardened- Pharaoh’s heart, God’s punishments 
<;\r Gqfi’® ^©rcy ? Who is called the friend of 
God? Trace the histories of Gilgal, and of 
Shiloli : what lesson* are taught by them ? 
Light — Gen. i. 3; 2 Cor. iv. 6. Clouds — Job 
xxvi. 8 ; Psa. cv. 39. Hosea vi. 4. Besides 
these subjects, flowers, wind, and rain, were j 
similarly treated. I 


A VISIT. TO JACOB’S WELL. ^ 

SENTIMENTALISM IN HELIOION UEBlIKKn. 

Of all that is attractive about Shechem, there is 
certainly nothing that can be compared to tho 
fountain or well which Jacob dug in the parcel 
of a field on which, on his safe return from 
Padan-aram, he pitched his tent, and which he 
afterwards bought at the hand of the children 
of Hamor, Shechem’s father, for an hundred 
pieces of money. * “And he drank thereof him- 
self, and his children, and his cattle,” as the 
woman of Shechem told the Lord Jesus. Jacob’s 
wall, however, has become to us wdiat it is, not 
so much o^ that account, as on account of the 
conversation of the Saviour of the world with 
the poor sinful woman. 

I can imagine that you have already antici- 
pated me in thought, and have fancied me sitting 
at the side of the well with my Bible turned np 
at John iv. Perhaps you are even somewhat 
jealous of the privilege I might enjoy in reading 
and meditating upon the Saviour’s words at tlie 
very well itself. You* doubtless imagine me 
quitb absorbed in holy contemplation. I'liere, 
on that spot, you will be saying to yourscsll*, 
must the words of Jesus powerfully penctral t^ 
t^e soul — the very spot where they were spolu'u. 
In the repeated perusal of that important 
chapter, you must have often experienced that 
in those words there is a depth of meaning Mhicli 
you have never been able completely to fathom. 

* Such, also, were my own thoughts, my friend I 
and my heart leaped with joy when I ste})ped 
forth to pay a visit to the holy spot. Oli, said 
I to myself, the dry and thirsty soul sliall be 
abundantly refreshed. 

Let us take our places by the side oF ilic 
well, fs that hole in the ground there, formed 
of three 4 xr four Iftrge rough stones, leaving an 
opening of less tj^j^n two feet across— is thal, 
say you, tho well of Jacob ? Yes, my friend, 
that same hole. Dosi’t allow it to disappoint 
you too much. In the days of Jesus the well 
probably had a different aspect ; perhaps it was 
covei*ed over with a vault, or at least furnished 
wdth a raised wall of masonry built round it. 

P* was now about eleven o'clock. It was an 
hour later in the day that Jesus sat down there, 

“ being wearied with his journey.” According 
to the 35th verse of John iv, it must tJien have 
been the month of January, for the harvest 
comes on here in May, and “there were yet 
four months” until harvest. The flat portion 

• Abridged from Vandevelde’s “ Narrative of a 
Journey in Syria and Palestine one of the most 
spiritual works of modern travel in Pible lands which 
has appeared for many years, and which the Christian 
cannot read without instruction and profit. W. Black- 
wood Sc Sons. 1854. 
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ot the Viilley, ploughed and sown in the days of 
the early rain, in November and December, was 
already covered with a very promising green 
carpeting of young corn-stalks. If the w'eli 
w as not at that time covered over with masonry, 
then must the Saviour, on account of his 
fatigue, have had his back turned to the sun, 
and his face towards the north, to the side of 
Mount Ebal and to Joseph’s tomb, standing at 
the foot of ths.t mountain about eight hundred 
paces distant from the well. I j^laced myself in 
the same position, and could well figure to myself 
the woman with her pitcher, on her head, com- 
ing down out of the valley. He who knows all 
things, and whose free sovereign love Jias chosen 
liis own to eternal life from the foundation of 
the w orld, he beheld her, the poor sinner, for 
whose preservation he had come down from 
iioaven — he saw her as she came along under 
tlie olive-trees, long before she was aware of 
his being there. And when she saw him, she 
hesitated, perhaps, wdicther she should approach 
him, perceiving that he was a Jew. But what 
sliould slie he afraid of^ she tlio lost, w'ho had 
lost all, for wliom tliere seemed to be nothing 
but despair ? Therefore slie came on, and 

Tlius w^as I musing with myself, as I sat 
alone at the side of the w^ell, and had just beguji 
to road the fourth chapter of John, when I was 
suddenly roused by the blustering voice of a 
gigantic Arab, who liad come np wdtlioui my 
observing him, and addressed me thus, with all 
the characteristic repulsiveness and loathsome- 
ness of the ArS-bs : — 

“ Marhhabali cliaw^adja ! bakslieesli, bak- 
sheesh !” • ^ 

This disturbance was most unw^elconie. Tlfink 
what a eonirast! To be lost, as it in 

heavenly thoughts, and theii all at once to be 
aroused by such a thief-like glamour rfur bak- 
sheesh. Tic w^as a fellow wi^J^a face enough to 
frightem 6ne, filthy and disgusting,, so filthy 
and disgusting as none but an Arab can be. I 
replied to his salutation, and begged him to 
'.oavc me alone. 

But no, he had no idea of doing that, * 
Baksheesh, baksheesh!” he roared, and sat 
himself down at the well-side, opposite mef at 
the same time takiifg out his jppe and lighting 
it wdili such composure, as to convince me that 
ho had not the smallest intention to leave me 
for some time at least. 

And before five minutes had elapsed, half a 
dozen of his fellows appeared, wdio fortliwith 
placed themselves all round me in a very social 
circle, so that I had to alTandon all thoughts of 
proceeding wutli my meditations on the favourite 
cliapter. A chorus of ‘‘ baksheesh !” with all 
sorts of variations on the same theme, w^as now’’ 
raised about my ears. 


Oh, thought I, Dr. Wilson, is your generous 
reward the cause of the disturbance 1 expe- 
rience ? No wonder, after having given these 
money-wolves such a baksheesh as they probably 
never received before, and no wonder . when 
other travellers after you, overborne* by the 
vociferations of the Arabs, have paid them as 
much, that they expect to get the same from 
me, and from all others that visit Jacob’s w ell. 

My troublesome company still kept by me. 
Now and then, indeed, one would go aw'ay 
muttering with a sigh, “ Insh* Allah !” (as (Jod 
will), as if he woiila say, Well, as it cannot be 
I helped, I must go without bakslieesli still for 
one that went, tliere sometimes came two in 
his place. In short, they remained about nu^, 
sitting, smoking, and talking, clamouriug and 
yawming, over the never-ending repetition of 
‘^Baksheesh, chawadja, baksheesh!” 

Great was my disappointment, and my 
patience was sorely tried. I had hoped that 
they would weary of their fruitless eftorts, and 
leave me in peace. • But the lieart of an Arab 
j^ems tougher than leather, and knows nothing 
of concession. Eor four hours and a half 1 
held out, and remained quietly sitting at tlie 
well; blit then I gave it up to them. The 
“speakftig Vith Jesus” at the well of the 
w^oman of Samaria, was not granted to •me. I 
had enough to do to restrain my resentment at 
these troublesome .Arabs, and returned liome- 
wards ■with a very oppressed mind, while disap- 
pointment on their side led them to send not a 
few curses after me. 

After my return, I once more turned up iho 
chapter in John’s gospel. Nothing disturbed 
me now. And tliough cast down at first by 
what I had met with at Jacob’s well, I could 
now better comprehend wdiat the Lord said; 

IJJie hour cometh, and now is, wdieii the true 
worshippers shall worship thefEather in spirit 
and in truth ; for the Father seeketli such to 
worship him. God is a spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and 
in truth.” Not at JerusMem, not on this 
Mount Gcrizim, not at Jacob’s well, not on any 
of the holy places of Palestine, does Clod desire 
to bo worshipped. The God that made the 
world, and all things therein, seeing that he is 
Lord of heaven tod earth, dwelletli not in 
temples made with hands ; neither is worshipped 
with men’s hands, as though he needed any- 
thing, seeing he giveth to all life, an^ hrdhth, 
and all things.” “Am I a God at hand,«Bait}k 
the Lord, and not a God afar off.” No; “in 
spirit and in truth ” is the conditioji lie lays 
dowij ; and what that imjJlies, is shown in many 
passages of Scripture. 

The lesson I had &t Jacob’s well will, I trust, 
be salutary to me. I learn from it, that with 
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all the aversion which may be cherished for the 
gross idolatry of so many of the tourists in 
Palestine, our own hearts may be filled with a 
refined but not the less dangerous sentimen- 
talism in religion, which seeks for a foundation 
for a holy and godly life, and for a touchstone 
of the genuineness and sincerity of one’s faith, in 
pious impressions and sensations. We condemn 
the worshipping of such places by the Greeks 
and Latins ; but we cherish, at the same time, a 
secret notion that the visiting of these places 
cannot fail deeply to impress us. The occur- 
rences that happened there must, we think, 
come vividly before us, when thus transferred 
to the very spot, and such lively conceptions of 
them must soften our dead stony hearts. The 
Redeemer’s love will thus, we imagine, come 
more plainly and more powerfully before our 
eyes, and the return of love, on our part, 
towards him, will be awakened even to tears of 
gratitude ! In the awakening of that feeling, 
we will love the very ground that once was 
trodden by the Saviour’s fett, and it will be a 
blessed thing for us to be able to pray on suc}> 
a spot. Call not this any woi^hip of the dust, 
we further argue ; for the dust is endeared to 
us only through him by whose bodily. touch it 
was sanctified — and in the dust it* is Uius he 
alone, ^ot the dust itself, that is worshipped. 
Who can be scandalized at this ? 

Oh, lamentable self-deception ! 

You will not, then, my dear fi'iend,* grudge 
your not having, like me, had it in your power 
to visit Jacob’s well. Per my part, I must look 
hack with gratitude on the disappointment 1 
experienced there. May I not likewise recog- 
nise in that experience the accomplishment of 
what the Saviour said to the Samaritan woman : 

The Father seeketh such to w^orsliip.” Truly 
it Avas the disturbance occasioned by the Arabs 
at the well, which prevented my wandering into 
the error of an excited religious sentimen- 
talism. 


THE LAST DAYS OP SAUL. 

On proud Gilboa's moimtain heights the Hebrew monarch 
stood, 

And marked Philistia’s dark-haired sons rush onward 
like a flood ; 

With rolling chariots, bristling spears, and gleaming 
swords they came, 

And helms that in the sunlight glanced and flashed like 
• living flame. 

He and terror seized his heart, and trembling evVy 
limb ; 

Yet once their battle shout had been a thing of nought 
to him ; 

Time locrs, in war’s tremendous tide, high towcrfcd his 
princely form, ^ i 

Like the brave oak 'mid forest trees, defiant of the 
storm. 


Alas ! alas ! thou erring king ! thy God hath left thee 
now. 

And stamped the curse of Ichabod upon thy regal brow ; 

He spake— and^ thou regardedst not, and therefore dost 
thou quail, 

And tremble as the fragile reed before the rising gale. 

The march was o’ er ; unnumbered tents were whit’ning 
Shunem’s plain ; 

The mighty host lay down to rest and dream of Israel 
slain ; 

For night with noiseless step stole on,%nd hushed that 
noisy crew. 

And inch by inch around the camp her sable curtain drew. 

Where is the hapless monarch now ? Has he gone home 
to pray ? 

With tears pf heartfelt penitence to weep the night 
away ? 

In the great might of weakness felt, to urge with giant 
strength 

The plea for help in time of need that must be heard at 
length ? 

Impatient king ! beware, beware how thou withdraAv’st 
thy suit ! 

Say not, by dreams no answer comes — the prophet's 
tongue is mute ; 

What tho’ the jewelled brekstplate yet hath flashed thee 
no reply. 

Besiege thou Heaven with prayers and tears in faith's 
strong energy. 

“♦Let him alone the floods arise — the thunder’s roll 
he hears; 

Yet, by the swollen river’s edge, his fragile house he 
rears ; 

Yet, though the Rock of Ages tow’rs majestic, calm, and 
vast, 

Foundation sure, where man may build and smile upon 
the blast. ^ 

'Twas when Gilboa’SoVerdaiSrt steeps lay bathed in silver 
• light 

And the broad, bloodless plain below, slept in the luooii- 
byam bright, 

Forth from the camp of Israel’s host stole three of 
martial mien; ’ 

Proud was the step, (iiough coarse the garb, of him who 
strode betwec?Ii^ 

The sorceress by the flic&’ring flame perused tiie rolls of 
fate, 

Thought of her vanished gains with rage, and cnrfxd 
^ king Saul in hate ; 

One of a remnant small was she, whose pestilential 
breath 

StiV muttered incantations foul, despite the fear of 
death. „ 

* I. 

Amazed, she heard strange tones demand admittance to 
her den ; 

With secret terror she beheld three stern and stalwart 
men ; 

Till he of loftiest stature spake, with mingled pride and 
slianie, 

“ Woman, I pray thee, call me up the dead whom I shall 
name/’ 

“ Hast thou not heard what Saul hath done ?*’ the 
cautiouf witch replied ; 

“ Where are the wizards of our land, of late our country’s 
pride? 
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Are we not hunted from the earth, as loathsome things 
and vile : 

And wilt thou lay a snare for one still left a little 
while ?” 

With solemn oath the answer came : “ No harm on thee 
sliall fall ; 

Now, therefore, by thy spirit’s aid, the prophet Samuel 
call/’ 

She turned to work delusion strong ; but ere her lying 
tongue 

One spell had uttered — loud and shrill her shriek of 
terror rung I 

It was not that the monarch dread thro’ lowly guise had 
shone, 

In word and look and bearing bold as born to grace a 
throne ; * 

For lo ! his eagle- glance hath quailed, his f aliant heart 
grows chill ! 

And lowly to the earth he bends — man of the iron wdlL 

Ilefore them, grave and passionless, the aged prophet 
rose, 

Ckdui was his godlike countenance, majestic in repose; 
'rh(‘y saw his form in mantle wrapt, his solemn voice 
tlu‘y heard, I 

'That tolled the dreadful knell of hope in cv’ry awful 
worti . • 

• 

It showed liow disobedience hold had wrought a nation’s 
woe ; 

It spalie of crown and kingdom lost, of God himself a 
foe ; 

or shameful flight in battle’s hour, of Israel captive left, 
And the brave monarch and his sons among the, 
slaughtered dead. 

l^nM’ fallen prince I the serpent folds of livid, cold 
despair 

Coiled round th(j» heart w’here Hope still breatlied and 
CJ’ushed her lil'e out there ; 

Death’s chilling damps begun to steal around tlie last 
faint spark • 

'i’hut gliininered in the lamp of life — and soon would all 
be dark ! 

Trone on the earth long tinier lie lay, iu speechless, 
tearless grief, 0 • 

And food and comfort both re^i^jied iu woe beyond* 
relief ; ^ 

'i^ill as from some appalling dr^gm, oppressed Avith pain 
lie woke, 

And TisTning to entreaties kifid, liis fast in silence 
broke. 

Tlie batlle’s av ful morning daAvned ; ten thousand hearts 
beat liigli ; ^ 

Tlie monarch girded on his sword, and knew it was to 
<!ic ! • . 

Fi neoly the hostile armies closed ; loud rose the dread- 
ful fi-Liy ; 

"i'riiiuiphant yelled the saA^age foe, for Israel’s might 
gaA'o v/ay ! 

0 

lloriie backward by the flying host, against his desp’rate 
will, 

’I’he ruined king yet turner? and fought — in death a 
warrior still ; 

Thi'ce sons as valiant as their sire, he marked around 
him fall ; , 

fAlas ! for thee, brave Jonathan ! the noblest of them 
all 1) 


Sore Avounded by the archers' shafts and poAverless ii 
the strife, 

The king a faithful servant prayed to close his wretcliet 
life ; 

He asked in A^aiii, but louder swelled Philistia’3 shout* 
of pride ; 

And ill the presence of his God, he stept — a suio^ / 

On sad Giiboa’s blood-stained nioun^, when day was 
scarce begun, 

The ruthless foe had seized the coiqise of Israel’s godless 
sou ; 

The bloody trophy, cold and slilT, on llcthshan’s Avail 
they hung, 

And in the houses of their gods the deed exulting sung. 

In Jabesh-Gilead, grateful hearts with indignation 
burned ; 

By kindness great, the fallen king their lasting love had 
earned ; 

Across the stream, in dead of night, forth went their 
valiant men, 

And bore the monarch and his sons to Israel’s land 
again. 

Beneath the flow* ring tamarisk tree, the warriors’ bones 
they laid, 

And seven long days, Avith solemn fast, great lamentation 
made ; • 

But sweeter were those thrilling strains, those harpiugs 

• Avild and low, 

When Judah’s matchless bard deplored the downfal of 
his foe. 

** How ast^ tlfe mighty fallen I how is Israel’s beauty 
slain ; 

On the high places of her land her king in death hath 
lain ! 

Hide it from Gath ! From Askelou withhold the tidings 
dread, 

Lest the uiicircnmcised rejoice, and shako the scornful 
head. 

** No more, upon Giiboa’s heights, let fields of offerings 
wave, 

Nor dew, nor gentle rains descend, where sank in dealh 
the brave I 

For there the princely warriors’ shields were vilely ca^t 
aside ; 

There, the anointecl monarch fell, and there ignobly 

• died. 1 

“ The bow of Jonathan ne’er turned from slaughter of 
the foe I 

And pow’rful was the sword of Saul to by the mighty 
low ! 

Lovely and pleasant in their liv<ft, in death divided not ; 

As eagles swift, and lions strong — ne’er he their deeds 
forgot 1 

“ Daughters of Israel ! weep for Saul I Let all your 
grief behold 

For him who gave you richest robes of scarlet decked 
with gold. 

Hoav arc the mighty fallen 1 how wiys Israel’s beauty 
fled, 

When slain upon her places high, brave Jonathar#lay 
dead ! • 

“ Alas ! my brother Jonathan ! I am distressed for thee. 

For very pleasant hast thou been in friendship unto me ; 

Thy love to me so wonderful — e’en woman’s love 
• surpassed 1 

How arc the mighty fallen, ainl their weapons crushed 

• at last I” • . 

JosEniiNE. 



A NOBLE EXAMPLE, • 

Some months ago we read a touchingly 
beautiful but very sad anecdote in the newspapers— 
entitled “ An Angel Child ** — of a noble little Ame- 
^ rican boy, who rather than tell a falsehood, allowed 
himself to be whipped to death by a cruel, hard- 
^ hearted man. 

In the United States it^is m very common prartice 
for married couples, who have no family, to adopt little 
orphan children and bring them up, and in general thoy 
are as kind to these little ones in every respect as if they 
were really their own. A large family of destitute 
children have been known to be adopted in this manner 
by various kind persons, and many oi them have become 
great and distinguished characters. But none more truly 
great, none more truly distinguished, than the little boy 
we are going to tell you about. 

He was in one of the public »uharitable. institutions 
for fatherless and motherless children, and was remark- 
able for his exceeding beauty ; having large sunny blue 
eyes and lovely flaxen curls. He was also very gentle 
and smiling in his manners, and his mind was more than 
usually amiable. But it was his personal loveliness, and 
not his angelic disposition that attracted the iiitnntioa of 
a person who was visiting the institution, and who took 
him out of it and carried him to his own .home; this,, 
however, was contrary to the wish of his wife, who was 
a very selfish wicked woman, and did not want to be 
troubled with him. One day when her husband was out, 
she had been speaking and acting in a very improper 
manner, and the little hoy gently reproved her by saying 
that God saw and heard her. At this she was very 
angry, and when her husband came home she told him 
lio had brought a yeiy wicked little boy to his house, 
and that he had been speaking very impertin^ently to her. 
When his adopted father Questioned him, he was obliged 
to tell what his adopted mother had said and done, 
tboiigh he had no desire to say arjything against her; 
Imt the woman said he was telling talsehoods and urged 
her husband to whip him. This he did, after putting a 
rope round his waist and tying him to a rafter across 
tlie ceiling ; they were but humble people, and the scene 
took place in their kitchen. ' After a little he stopped, and 
asked the little boy if he would confess that he ha^becn 
telling falsehoods, but Se calmly replied, “ No, papa, I 
have only told the tfuth, and I Cannot tell a falsehood 
now, even to escape a whipping." 

Again his cruel father beat him— for he believed what 
his wife said — till his tender skin broke and the blood 
trickled down his little (juivering limbs. When the man 
saw this, he stopped again, and asked him if he would 
now confess ; but the poor little bleeding child only gave 
the same noble answer, though his trembling lips were 
becoming ashy white, and his little heart veiy very 
faiiii ; but he prayed to the great God to support him. 

The maSii would not have beat him any more, for he 
•was sffraid when he saw him so ill, but his inhuman wife 
urged him not to stop, for she wished him to die, as she 
was afraid if her husband discovered he had only told 
the truth, that his anger, would be kindled against her, 
for her wicked and sinful conduct. 

Once more the whip was laid on the sulFering child, 
till at last he feebly stretched out his little arms, and iu 


a weak and faltering, but sweet, loving voice, said, Kiss 
me, dear papa, I am getting very very cold;" and then 
his little blue eyes closed, and his head, with its clustering 
golden curls, fell forward — he was dead. 

We do not know how our little readers may feel, but 
when we read the sweet dying child’s simple touching 
words to his murderer, we wept. 

What a brilliant, what a wonderful example he set, 
not only of the love of truth, but of that forgiveness of 
our enemies ^Thich our dear Saviour so often told ns 
a^ut, while on earth. I never, in all the annals of 
history, read anything so truly noble ; for he was only 
a littlo feeble child of nine years, and we could never 
have expected that in the midst of his agony he would 
have been able to breathe such words of heavenly for- 
giveness. Most of our hearts would have been filled with 
anger and revenge, for even a few bitter words, or an 
act of unkindness, serves to stir up all the evil feelings iu 
our nature ; and it often requires long and violc’Jit 
struggles to overcome them. 

We are told of many martyrs, both men and women, 
who have met with cruel deaths because they adhered to 
the truth. Some have been tied to a post on the sea- 
shore when the tide was out, and allowed to remain till 
the waves came gradually in ; first covering their feet . 
airl then rising higher and higher till they rolled over 
their heads. Others have been fastened to a stake, wood 
piled round them and set on fire ; but they stood firm in the 
middle of the flames, and, looking up to heaven, sung 
praises to the name of God. Again, others have been 
put to the most frightful tortures, such as make us 
shudder, and our blood run cold as we read ; and yet iu 
the midst of their anguish they prayed for their perse- 
cutors. But none, none were brighter examph^s of 
constancy to truth apd be».itiful forgiveness tlian the 
lovely American boy, who almost merits the name of “an 
angel child.” 

That countiy may w^ell exult at possessing two such 
noble Sniant martyrs as “ Kund Iverson,'* the little boy 
who would not steal, av.d him who not only would not 
tell a falsehood, but 6ied with such words of love on his 
lips towards his muivV /cr. 

They were* only little “ children here,” but they will 
be bright ajid glorious rdurs in heaven, when they are 
welcomed by the hallelujahs ©f the rejoicing angels. 


HOUR OF PRAYER. 

Hour of prayer, full well 1 know it. 
Sweetest hour on earth to me ; 

Never would my soul forego it, 

While there need of prayer shall be. 

Hour, ill which the dews of heaven 
Gently o’er my spirit fall ; 

Hour, when all my sins forgiven, 

Lose their wormwood and their gall. 

Like the streamlet from the fountain, 
lake the breeze when flowers are near, 

Like the gale upon the mountain, 

Is me the hour of prayer. 
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*‘THAT TWENTY POUNDS/’ 

^PART in. 

EXTBACT EBOM A MISSIONARY JOUBNAL, 

“ Weaby and worn ; sad and solitary ; thousands 
of miles from home and friends ; alone in this 
moral .wilderness ; apparently labouring in vain, 
and spending strength for nought ! Nay, but 
‘ Why art thou cast down^oh, my soul, and why 
art thou disquieted within me ? Hope in God, 
for I shall yet praise him, who is the health of 
my countenance, and my God ?’ IJe has said, 
‘ My word shall not return unto me void, but it 
shall accomplish that which I please, and prosper 
Ko. 29.-'PrBLiSHXD Novemseb 16 , 1864 


in the thing whereto I sent it.’ Do I not 
believe this? Lord, I believe: help thou my 
unbelief.” 

“ Another day gone ; another day’s work 
done ; and not without some encouragement to 
sow beside all waters. Preached this niornjiig, 
with a stammering tongue, to the poor heathens, 
in their own language. Some deridcidf buff 
others listened and went away thoughtful. The 
native school flourishes. I went, this afternoon, 
to se® a poor man who is sick of a fever. Many 
were gathered round the door to see me ; and I 
told them again of ^he Great Physician. One 
man followed me to my house, and gives me 
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reason to hope, with trembling, that the gospel 
has been made to him the power of God to fialva- 
tiou. . . , Preached to my English congregation 
this evening ; not many present, and not much 
apparently concerned, A few soldiers from the 
barracks : something unusual this ; a fresh com- 
pany, I suppose/ ^ " 

“ Two or three soldiers at the evening service 
again. One, I noticed, looked illj and seemed 
very attentive. I was enabled to pour out my 
soul in earnest prayer for my poor fellow 
countrymen, like me, so far irom home and 
friends ; and I think I spoke with more animation 
and feeling than I have of late. Oh, that 1 
could see some fruits to the glory of God from 
my poor imperfect labours !” 

“Met the soldier to-day whom I noticed last 
sabbath. Spoke to him, and tried to converse ; 
but he seemed shy and reserved, though civil. 
He has been some time in the country, he says, 
though not here.** 

“ Several soldiers at the scMwice last evening, 
among whom 1 noticed the man to whom I spoke 
in the week. He staid behind the rest to speak 
to me, and thanked me for my sermon. The 
man says, ft is a good many years since he en- 
* listed, and he is now a corporal. ^isked him 
to call on me ; but, after some hesita^on, be 
declined : kept back, pcsribaps, by the fear of man, 
which bringrth a snare. He seems somewhat 
superior to the ordinary class of men in the 
lower ranks of the army ; but I could perceive 
no evidence of piety in his conveisatioa. May 
God shew mercy to him !** 

[ We take up the jm$rtu3i at a §aie sevand mfak$ Isftgr.] 

“ The soldier whom I have severd times men- 
tioned, called on me to*^daT fbr the first time. I 
Since I last wrote of him, he luM regfolmAyr at- ^ 
tended the evemng service, and though rmy 
attentive and seiiaus, has endentiy feepk out of 
niy way. I was surprised, therefore, to see him. 
He is in great distress of mind, seems re- 
luctant to speak of his past history. He suffim, 
he says, from the climate, and his looks confirm 
it : but he has suffered more, I judge, from men- 
tal anguish. He speaks of himself as having 
sinned almost beyond the reach of God’s mercy, 

I directed him to the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sins of the world, and reminded 
him that Jesus Christ is able to save to the 
uttermost all that come to God by him, I 
priced with him, and for him, and he went away 
a little relieved. Oh that there may be a token 
'for good in this ! May it manifestly prove to 
be the work of the Holy Spirit !’* 

“ I have had anotlier interview to-day with 
the poor soldier. He has told me his history : 
it is a sad one, but there are many others like it. 
His name is Franklin; and* ho is about twenty- 
eight years of age. He is the son of pious parents, 
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he says ; and when he was about eight years 
old, his father died. After struggling bard for 
some years, his mother vras reduced to* poverty. 
Instead of being a help and comfort to her, he 
was led astray by evil companions, and became 
the chief sorrow of her life. By his youthful 
excesses, he increased her daily toil, diminished 
her comforts, and alienated from her the friends 
who had at one time interested themselves on her 
behalf. At length, in a fit of rebellion, he entered 
the army, though he knew that his mother’s heart 
would be rent by the act. It is now more than 
eight years since he enMsted. For a few months, 
he kept up correspondence with his mother ; 
but has upt now written to her for years, and 
he does hot know whether she be living. Ho 
bas, according to his own account, led a dissolute 
life since be became a soldier; and now that he 
feels his sins have found, him put, he is greatly 
depressed and anxious.” 

“ A laborious, but a happy day. God is, I 
trust, granting some testimony to the word of 
his grace. Among the natives are some who 
are asking, ^ What must we do to be saved ?’ 
Aiid my poor friend, corporal Franklin, I 
believe that the Lord has heard and answered 
prayer for him, and has led him out of darkness 
ipto light, as a trophy of Divine mercy. I have 
seen him to-day, and have listened with much 
joy to the account he gives of the change which 
he has expeiienced. What pleases me best in 
him is the modesty and humility with which he 
speaks of himself^ and the shrinking abhorrence 
with which he views his past course, when he 
was without God and hope in the world. Ho 
says that there weho a 'few pious soldiers in a 
fio^er reigiment from which he was drafted ; and 
that hq was among the foremost of their perse- 
cutors. He is now tasting of the same cup, being 
a marked man injbbb barracks ; but, from what 1 
hear, he bears (t^ nieekly, remembering Him 
who enduned Such contradiction of sinners 
against himself. Ho speaks with gratitude of 
the good providence of God, which led him to 
hear the gospel. He was lounging about the 
city," he says, Muth some comrades, when ]ie 
heard the sound of singing, and stopped to 
listen. It was an old tune, which he well re- 
members as a favourite of bis mother ; and, at- 
tracted as well as softened by the sound, he 
persuaded his companions to enter our place of 
worship with him. It was the first time he had 
voluntarily heard the gospel preached for many 
years. The service brought old times to his 
mind, and he came again and again. Ills com- 
rades, who, for a few ^jabbaths, continued their 
attendance, soon gave over, and laughed at him 
for his constancy ; but he describes himself as 
having been almost irresistibly impelled to con- 
tinue his attendance ; and the word spoken was 
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conveyed with power to his soul. May he be 
enabled to follow on to know the Lord! the 
snares and temptations that surround him are 
very numerous and strong ; but there is One 
who can keep him from falling. He tells me he 
has written home. If his mother and sister 
(for he left a sister behind) be living, it will be 
to them as life from the dead to know that the 
poor prodigal has returned to his heavenly 

{Three months later 

Poor Pranklin is very ill ; but in an enviable 
state of mind. He has been CTeatly distressed 
lest he should have deceived himself; but the 
darkness has cleared away ; and he is able to 
cast himself on the mercy of God, through Jesus 
Christ ; and to see in God a reconcileu Friend 
and Father, His great anxiety is now respect- 
ing his neglected and once despised mother, and 
his sister. He thinks that if they live, and his 
letter reaches them, they will not believe that 
George is converted. He remembers, with 
deep sorrow of heart, the perpetual sorrow 
which he caused them* and which must .have 
embittered their lives. He has but faint hopes 
of seeing them again ; but has charged me with 
messages to them. I have written. 

“ Corporal Franklin is better, but he will 
never recover health, I fear. He is ordered 
home with a detachment of invalids, and he will 
embark next week. I am glad of it for his 
sake, though I regret losing him : but this is 
selfish. His acquaintance has been one of the 
bright spots of my chequered missionary life. 
Blessed be God, i ha^^ not laboured in vain, 
nor spent my strength for nought ; for surely 
George Franklin has not received the grace of 
God in vain. If he should be spared to meet 
bis mother, if she lives, it# will be a sight for 
angels to witness with joy.’* 

The widow and her daughter sat fti the small 
room which served both as a workshop and 
parlour. Time had dealt leniently witn one, 
and generously with the other. The deep Jincs 
of care were not removed, indeed, from the 
countenance of the mother ; and hairs of silA^ry 
whiteness were to be detected beneath her com- 
fortable net cap ; b\it a gleam lof sunshine — ^the 
sunshine of faith and hope — seemed to have 
rested on it all. Tribulation had wrought 
patience ; .and patience, experience ; and expe- 
rience, hope — a hope that made not ashamed. 
Emily Franklin, from a sickly pallid girl, 
had risen to womanly grJipe and hemthful com- 
plexion. A blessing still rested on the work of 
her hands. 

Hark ! a knock at the door : it was the post- 
man’s knock. No mistaking that, though they 
did not often receive letters. 


“ Who is it from, Emmy asked the mother, 
in a tone of indifference, as she heard her 
daughter’s step returning — lingeringly first, and 
then rapidly. The question was asked with 
indifference, we say; for the wild dream of 
receiving ^ letter from Aim, fipm George, had 
passed away. 

** Mother, dear mother— a letter from abroad, 
and his writing]” 

The Grecian painter, when he would depict a 
scene of maternal grief and despair, cast a veil 
over the mother’s countenance. Wo imitate 
his example, and draw a veil of silence around 
the scene of trembling eagerness, undefinable 
I dread, faint and fluttering hope, all rising at 
; last, and lost in exuberant joy and gratitude, 

I when the precious letter revealed that her son, 
once dead^ was alive again; once lost, was 
found. 

My mother’s legacy ! my mother’s dying 
words!” exclaimed) the rejoicing w^idow, w^hen 
glad, happy tears led the way to utterance; 
^ she told me I should never be sorry, for that 
twenty pounds being set apart for the mis- 
sionary work — that it would be made up in 
better fclfessings I ‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
and all that is within me, bless his holy name ! 
Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all 
his benefits : who forgiveth all thine iniquities ; 
who healeth all thy diseases ; who redeemeth 
thy life from destruction ; who crowneth thee 
with loving-kindness and tender mercies !’ O 
Emmy, these are the better blessings your 
grandmother spoke of!” 

Shall we leave off here ; or sl^l we say in 
few words, that, many months afterwards, 
George returned to his home and his happy 
mother, discharged from the service, and pen- 
sioned, but an invalid? that, for a time, he 
rallied under the influence of native air and 
gentle tending ? that he lived long enough to 
prove the sincerity of his professions, and to 
evince the marvellous powes of Divine grace in 
the conversion of a time-hardened sinner from 
the error of his ways ; and that, then, he died in 
his mother’s arms r 

Need we add to this the lessons which our 
story teaches? that God is not unmindful of 
the work of faith and labour of love — that God 
hears and answers prayer, but not always in tlio 
expected manner or time — that men shoedd 
always pray and not faint — that thofigli^God 
forgives his people their manifold follies,^ ho 
takes vengeance, oftentimes, on their inventions 
— that when an idol is set up in a Christian’s 
heai^ that idol will often bo the cause of that 
Christian’s deepest# sorrows ; but that, never- 
theless, when God wrounds, ** he wounds to 
heal.” 


2fl 2 
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GEEAT VIOTOB3ES. 

Blei^eeim, Waterloo, St. Vincent, Trafalgar, 
the Alma ! what thoughts these names call up 
in the mind ! They were all ‘‘ famous ’* victories. 
Thousands fell, in them ; the destinies of empires 
were changed by some of tJiem. They will give 
titles to generations yet unborn. There are 
other victories, however, less costly, but more 
noble ; purely beneficent, and in their results 
more lasting ; victories gained by each man over 
himself. Let us name a few, ana show how they 
are won. 

Franklin has somewhere said, in his quaint 
style, that, “ he who rises late may trot all day 
and not have overtaken his business at night.” 
Lord Mansfield remarked, after many years’ 
experience, “ that among ail the very agea men 
whom he had been cmed to examine in his 
court, he could not remember one that was not 
an early riser.” Medical authorities concur in 
this view, and afiinn that lying long in bed is 
at once a symptom and a cause of feeble di- 
gestion, of nervous debility, and of general 
languor. Dean Swift noted that he never 
knew any man come to greatness or eminence 
who lay late in bed of a momklg.” Dr. 
Doddridge owed his Commentaries and most of 
his other writings to the habit of rising at five 
in the morning instead of seven — an arrange- 
ment that added, as he used to reckon, ten years 
to his working life. The sixteen volumes which 
Barnes has published were all written before 
breakfast, the other duties of the day beginning 
at nine. Bishop Hall and the “ Successful 
Merchant” of Bristol both attest, that when 
their hearl^ were “early seasoned” with the 
divine presence, the whole day was influenced 
by it. These are among the ttuits of one victory 
we should be anxious to achieve — business done 
and done well, health promoted, eminence 
attained, and above all, holiness, good service to 
God and man on earth, and growing meetness 
for heaven. If you wish to be healthful, 
prosperous, and holy, subdue your temptation to 
sloth and rise early : if you wish to be feeble, 
poor, harassed and earthly, yield to your tempta- 
tion and rise late. 

Of course early rising is a comparative term. 
The West Indian, who has- a journey before 
him, must start so as to have his saddle by six or 
seyen. Four hundred years ago, the shops in 
Paris opened at four in the morning. Seven was 
^ the^asnionable breakfast hour in the days of the 
eighth Henry. In the days of Elizabeth, the 
“ qualify ” dined at eleven, and supped between 
five and six. We are not pleading for th^ early 
rising which these habits imply. For two 
things, however, we do plead — rise as early as 
circumstances will allow. For health’s sake, 
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study and work, not at night, but in the morning. 
Seek the fresh breeze, the pure air, the calm 
stimulating light of the rising sun. This is the 
first thing, I%e second and chief is, rise at such 
an hour as allows time for reading, meditation, 
and, if necessary, exercise before the work of the 
day begins. Do not go from your bed to your 
business. Secure at the outset what is necessary 
for your welfare as a man and as a Christian. 
This habit is desirable at all times ; amid the 
hurry of business, the edmpetition, the ex- 
hausting, dissipating influence of modern social 
life, it is essential. Without it you cannot be 
happy ; you are not even safe. 

Tne habit will cost a struggle. So does every 
victory. To rise at six, you probably need to 
be in bed by eleven : to nse at four, by ten^ (for 
an hour’s sleep before midnight is worth two 
alter it). You may find it difficult to retire so 
early, difficult to sleep after you have retired, 
and most difficult to rise when the morning 
comes. The chillmess of your frame, and the 
vacancy of your mind when you have risen, will 
seem at first a poor exchange for the quick pulso 
and lively fancy of the previous night. But 
courage! the greater the difficulty of the new 
habit, the more it is needed, and the better for 
you to form it. Persevere 1 Still retire at the 
appointed hour. Still ask the morning’s cold 
summons; or, better yet, resolve yourself to 
wake ; and, most important of all, use the first 
moment of consciousness to reach the floor. 
Second thoughts, where duty is clear, are seldom 
best.; here, never. To parley is to be overcome. 
It must be added that if the habit be not formed, 
the fault lies not ‘'in physical nature, but in the 
will. The man who resolves to form it will 
succeed. The man who fails, fails because 
his purpose has yielded to his desires, and the 
defeat ^ ill be fent through the whole region of 
the soul. Eemf^aiber what the habit involves, 
and resolve accordingly. It adds years to your 
life; it invigoratei^ your body, improves your 
mind, secures your safety and holiness ; while it 
will, in the end, prove as delightful as it is 
useful. 

Buffbn’s history may teach us the means and 
v<due of success. “ In my youth,” says he, “ I 
was very fond of sleep ; it lobbed me of a great 
deal of my time ; but my poor Joseph (his 
servant) was of great use to me in enabling me 
to overcome it. I promised to give him a crown 
eveiy time that he would make me* get up at 
six. Next morning he did not fail to wake me 
and torment me; but he only received abuse. 
The next day after, *he did the same, with no 
better success ; and I was obliged to confess at 
noon that I had lost my time. I told him he 
did not know how to manage his business ; he 
ought to think of his promise, and not mind 
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my threats. The day following he employed 
force: I begged for indulgence; I bid him 
begone; I stormed; but Joseph persisted. I 
was therefore obliged to comply ; and he was 
rewarded every day for the abuse which he 
suiFered at the moment when I awoke, by thanks, 
accompanied with a crown, which he received 
about an hour after. Yes, I am indebted to 
poor Joseph for ten or a dozen of the volumes 
of my works.*' Hmher exam^es still may be 
seen in Ps. v. 8 : Mlark i. 36. To rise early and 
hold communion with God before the active 
duties of the day is the secret of a lively, joyous, 
and fervent Christianity. May each re^er, as 
he finishes the perusal of this paper, *ask himself 
whether he is living in the neglect or practice of 
this invaluable habit. 


WHITWELL CHAPEL AND ITS 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

It is usual for persons, when they pay a visit 
to any strange town or village, to make inquiries 
respecting the objects most worthy of notice in 
its vicinity or within it. We find certain 
localities rendered so famous by the residence of 
great and celebrated characters, as to becoigie 
the resort of their admirers, often at considerable 
expense. Some old decaying mansion or cot- 
tage, the lath and plaster of which persist in 
holding together, all aslant, in spite of time 
and weather ; some venerable tree, whose trunk 
bends with age, and is coated with moss ; some 
sloping-roofed attic, tlie birth-place of genius, 
with beam and bulkhead of antique date and 
awkward shape ; any object, in short, however 
insignificant mtrasically, may become invested 
witli a power to charm ,us according to the 
esteem in which we hold the character of the 
departed 'whose memory hali#WB the scene. 

Thus, I have gazed with deep interest upon 
Cowper’s house at WeSton, and on anotner 
which he inhabited at Olney : I have wandered 
by the side of the Ouse, and tugged at the 
leathery stem of the water lily with whiefi that 
river abounds, till, like “ Beau,"* I brought my 
treasure to land. I have stayed lingeriligly 
about the old iron gate thrgugh which a red- 
brick house of ordinary appearance may be seen 
at Acton, where that man after God’s own 
heart, the seraphic Baxter, some time dwelt — 
he who appears to have lived almost in heaven 
w^hile yet on earth. I once enjoyed a deliberate 
survey of a humble abode in Westminster, since 
demolished, where Milibn once lived: and I 
never pass the clump of fir-trees on the tumulus 

* A favourite spaniel belon^ng to tfie poet Cowper, 
who gives an account of the dog’s sagacity in procuring 
one of these lilies and bringing it to his master. 


at Blackheath, without a glance into the “ vision 
of receding years," when multitudes surrounded 
that mound to hear the glad tidings of great 
joy, the gospel message of salvation, through 
Christ Jesus, delivered by Whitfield,* with his 
own natives and all-conquering Sequence, and a 
pathos which, in hundreds of instances, produced 
the same impression as was made on the heart 
of that rebel who came to persecute but re- 
turned to praise. For, as he himself forcibly 
remarked, no sooner was the heart of stone 
melted, than the missile which was to have been 
hnrled against the messenger of mercy fell 
harmless to the earth. 

Such thoughts as these passed through my 
mind as, after a rapid transit by railway, I ap- 
proached the ancient walled city of Chester. 
Much gratification did I anticipate, nor was I 
disappointed; both the city and the cathedral 
afforded many obiects of great interest. Tho 
sombre square gothic pile of rufous-tinted stone, 
grand ana massive with the surrounding burial 

f ground, raised from its original level by gene- 
ations there interred, has a striking effect. As 
I stood on the walls, the shade of Philip Henry, 
the holy, the heavenly, as he was called, rose m 
fancy e me. I heard the devout aspirations 
of the prophet-like man, as he ‘‘ wrestled for 
Chester, and Shrewsbury, and Nantwich, and 
Wrexham, and Whitchurch, etc. — those nests 
of souls wherein tBere are so many that cannot 
discern between their right hand and their left, 
in spiritual things." While I stood silently 
meditating, a sweet harmony of melodious 
young voices rose upon tho evening air. I 
listened, and distinguished the measured sounds 
and words of a well-known simple hymn, com- 
monly used at infant schools. “ Tho prayer of 
faith is answered," said I to myself; could the 
vdherablo Philip and his son Matthew, who 
laboured so long and so earnestly in Chester, 
have known how much activity would bo brought 
into this field — could they have listened to these 
lambs thus ‘ folded and cared for’ — how would 
each soul have exulted in the accomplishment of 
the great work that lay so near their hearts !" 

But I must linger no longer in Chester. The 
next day we travelled on to Wrexham, also a 
spot in which Mr. Henry took much interest. 
Every footway, eve:^ meadow, here called up tho 
thought that his feet had pressed those quiet 
paths, as, Isaac-like, he might wander fortii at 
even-tide, beyond the precincts of "the busy 
town, to meditate and walk with God. Oh? forli 
taste of that holy unction which pervades every 
reflection of his — every act and common occur- 
rence related from his youth upwards! What 
a model of a man after God’s own heart was he ! 

The portrait given in Williams’ ‘Life of 
Philip Henry’ is said to have a r^th^? too mourn- 
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ful expression ; but it is full of chastened com- 
posure and sweetness, devoid of all sensual or 
gross indications, while the well-shaped fore- 
head and eve of open integrity, the spare figure 
and air of modest dignity, well become the 
messenger of Christ. 

In tlie same volume is an engraving of Mis- 
tress Katherine Henry, his most beloved wife. 
The black silk hood drawn closely round the 
face, and the unornamented attire, suit well the 
matron of seventy-nine. And in the counte- 
nances of more than one of the venerable lady’s 
descendants, I could plainly trace the family 
likeness. A portion of the diary of Mrs. Savage, 
the eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry, 
was kindly lent for my perusal ; and a sketch of 
Whitwell chapel, which was taken on the spot, 
was also presented to me by the same lady, who 
claims Mrs. Savage as her ancestress. 

I had not been many hours in Wrexham 
before I walked out to look upon that church 
in which Philip Henry had s6 often proclaimed 
the way of salvation. The noble s^ructure^ 
stands almost cathedral-like, with Its mighty 
tower and rich decorations. It is a choice spe- 
cimen of art, and as such interested rx^ much ; 
but far more so as being connected wJuh the 
memory of departed worth. When the living 
of Wrexham was offered to Mr. Henry, he j 
declined accepting it, saying that ht sought j 
not great things for himself. | 

This elaborate pile forms a striking contrast 
to Whitwell chapel; in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry w^ere married, as were also each of their 
four daughters, and where Mr. Henry held 
worship ^ter his ejectment. The building aj)- 
pears to have included a school-house and also 
a dwelling for the minister. We reaa in the 
life mentioned above, that for several years after 
he came to live at Broadoak, he went con- 
stantly to worship on the Lord’s day with his 
family at Whitwell chapel, if there was a service 
there. We can readily imagine the grave and 
attentive demeanour of Philip, and the meek 
and sober carriage of Katherine his wife, as they 
listen to the word; he making notes of the 
sermon, which was his constant practice, and 
taking home the preacher, as an honoured guest, 
to his most liberal table and^hearW welcome. 
How well set-off was the gem of gominess here 
by the bright gold of a nome nature ! Given to 
hospitality, his observation was, that he had 
r^om for twelve Christian friends in his beds, 
a hundred in his barn, and a thousand in his 
heart. When he relieved the poor with money, 
he would give liberally, and taen reprove any 
failing as he felt it to be his duty, saying that the 
reproof without the alms would savour of an | 
excuse to deny his charity. 

Mr. Philip Henry was bom at Whitehall, 


August 24, 1631. His father, Mr. John Henry, 
was page of the back-stairs to James, duke 
of York, on whom he was also a personal {it- 
tendant. E^ng Charles I, as he passed the 
door to his BO-called trial, inquired for his old 
servant John Henry, who was ready to pay his 
due respects to him, and prayed God to bless 
his majesty, and deliver him out of the hands of 
his enemies ; for which the guards had like to 
have been sharp witn him.” The mother of 
Philip Henry was Magdalene Eochdale, 
‘‘ a pious gentlewoman,” dead to the vanities 
and pleasures of the court, though she lived 
among their ; she was a devoted mother and wife, 
and an excellent mistress. 

His subceptors in baptism were Philip, earl 
of Pembroke, who ga\ > him his own naine, and 
was kind to him as long as he lived ; so also was 
the earl’s son, Philip, after him, together with 
James, earl of Carlisle, and the countess of 
Salisbury. 

Prince Charles an J the duke of York being 
somewhat near of an age to Philip Henry, he was 
in hi& childhood very much an attendant upon 
them in their play^ and they were often witli him 
at his father’s. He krj>t a book to his dying day, 
given to iiim by the duke of York ; and lamented 
his loss of two pictures, from the same donor. He 
vas a scholar of the great Dr. Busby. Mr. 
John Ireland, the editor of Hogarth’s works, 
numbered Mr. Henry among bis ancestors ; 
and when in^ oduced to Dr. Johnson, the 
emphatic lexicographer said, “ Sir, you are 
descended from a man whose genuine simplicity 
and unatfee^ ^ 1 piety would ha' e done hoimur to 
any sect of Christians; and as a scholar, ho 
must have had uncommon acquirements when 
Busby boasted of having been his tutor.” 

In I64?fJ, we find the youthful Oxonian, at 
about seventeen yegi^rs of age, visiting White- 
hall; and oj} January 30, 1649, he witnessed 
the beheading of Charles the First. When about 
twenty -two years old, he entered the family of 
Judge Puleston. The judge’s lady was one of 
more ' than ordinary parts and piety. Mr. 
Henry was to be the tutor of their sons, and 
to preach at Worthenbury. A letter, copied 
from the original in lady Pulq^ton’s writing, is 
a most interesting document ; it is given in the 
* Life.’ Lady Puleston says : “ I wish the gentle- 
man to take his journey on Fridj^, and rest at 
my sister Ghrey^ on Lord^s-day, so nee may bee at 
Emral Hall (their mansion) on Thursday night.” 

I nuiy observe here that, among other points 
of great interest to me in my visit to these 
parts, was the church of Gresford, within a few 
miles from Wrexham: many ancestors of the 
Puleston family lie buried in this church, some 
of their eflSgies being doubtless accurately 
copied, so that the features of the deceased 
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( ould readily be imagined by the characteristic 
portraiture and life-like colouring. In this noble 
family Mr. Henry established a high reputation, 
both as scholar and Christian ; the judge settled 
an income on him, and the ‘‘ vox populi ” distin- 
guished him as ‘^heavenly Henry.’* He laid 
aside a tenth of his income for the poor. Lady 
P.’s death occurred in 1658, and the judge’s in 
tlie year following. “ She was the best friend I 
had on eai'th^” says he. 

His interest in the Puleston family being now 
buried in the grave, we find him refusing an 
invitation to accept the vicarage of Wrexham, 
because he sought not great things for him- 
self;” and, for the same reason, he declined 
other very advantageous offers, cnosing to 
remain at W orthenbury. Mr. Henry rejoiced at 
the return of Charles II, and made some pious 
observations upon it. Judge Puleston had 
built for him a house, and we find a sister of 
Mr. II. residing with him and attending to his 
housekeeping ; till, having set up his tent, and 
])Liced an altar there for the worship of God, his 
heart was fixed upon Kalsherine, only daughter of 
Daniel Matthews of Broadoak, who, j)erceiVing 
how deeply the honest heart of the young man 
Avas bent on Katherine, thought proper to make 
unreasonable requirements, and tried the 
patience of the youthful pair. 

A letter about this time was written by Philip 
Henry to his future father-in-law, Avhich is a pat- 
tern of good sense and piety, but we have room 
for one sentence only. Alter the most disin- 
terested propdfeals as to pecuniary affairs, he 
adds : Sir, 1 beseech you ^ve some respect in 
this matter to honest, innocent aftections; if not 
to mine, who am but a stranger, yet, however, to 
hers, who is your own flesh and blood ; ^nd be 
pleased to consider, the same God who bids your 
child obey you, bids you* qjso, in the same 
breath, not to provoke hewest she bo dis- 
couraged.” • 

AU difficulties being at last surmounted, 
Philip and Katherine become one ; the wedding 
takes place at Whitwell chapel, Mr. Matthews 
giving his daughter in marriage with fuU "con- 
sent. This was on April 26th, 1660. In the 
following October, Mr. H. for a short time 
leaves his bride and sends to her from London 
a letter fuU of affection, happmess, and piety. 
After twenty years of conjugal union, he would 
sometimes write, ‘‘ We have been married bo and 
so long, and never reconciled” — meaning that 
there had been no occasion for it I The compe-^ 
tence this union secured to him was made a 
blessing to many &ithfuf ministers of Christ, 
who were in great straits and poverty. 

Such was his house, and such the vine that 
God graciously planted by the side it his house. 
They had bom to them six children — two sons 


and four daughters — John, Matthew, Sarah, 
Katherine, Eleanor, and Ann ; aU of them per- 
sons of great worth. 

Cultivating, cherishing, and bring;ing forth 
flowers and nruit, from the germ of vital godli- 
ness early implanted in his renewed heart, we 
see the man* endowed with Christian principles 
shine forth in the minister, husband, father, and 
friend. The root of his earnest and zealous 
exercises in his public work is to be found in his 
closet devotion. “ This di^,” he says, “ my new 
closet was consecrated, if 1 may so speak.” He 
and his uife constantly prayed together, morning 
and evening, and never, if they were together, at 
home or abroad, was it intermitted. Early in 
the evening, before the servants and children 
were sleepy, he would have family worship 
before supper ; and this morning and evening 
duty, he said, was Uke a hem to aU their other 
work, and kept it from ravelling.” 

Mr. Henry’s carriage towards his children was 
with great mildness and gentleness, as one who 
desired rather to beloved than feared by them ; 
h^ was careful never to provoke or discourage 
them. He ruled them and kept up his authority ; 
but it was with wisdom and love, not with a high 
hand. ..He. aUowed his children a great degree 
of freedom with him, which gave him the oppor- 
tunity of reasoning with them instead of attempt- 
ing to frighten them into that which is good ; 
by such means, thtiy loved home, delighted in 
his company, and religion became greatly en- 
deared to them. A covenant, drawn up by the 
father, was signed by each child, in which they 
gave themselves up to the service of God ; and 
copies of this, in the beautiful old-fashioned 
hand of the day, written out in fuU by the 
several parties, are found in his ‘Life,’ consti- 
tuting an interesting and curious relic. Their 
father was their only writing-master. 

A touching entry meets the eye in his diary 
on April 12th, 1681 : “ This day fourteen years 
the Lord took my first-born sou from me with a 
stroke. In remembrance whereof, my heart 
melted this evening; I begged pardon for the 
Jonah that raised the storm ; and I blessed the 
Lord that had spared the rest. I begged mercy 
— mercy for every one of them.” 

Does he lose money ? he casts himself con- 
fidingly upon the providence of God. Does he 
abound in the goods of this life ? like a faithful 
steward he sets nimself to use all for the Master’s 
glory. Many who suffered for conscie^^ce sa"ke, 
had to testi^ of his open-hearted liberality* ls» 
he publicly insulted ? he writes thus ; “ This is 
a cross, and a cross in our way, and therefore to 
be taken up and borne pitiently ; no chafing or 
fretting — no spite or revenge.’* Where most 
falsdy accused, hear*him: “ We cannot expect 
too little from mau; nor too much from God,” 
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The advice of this excellent man was much 
Bought after ; and often he settled contenticut ; 
disputes by his mild and persuasiye manner 
reasoning and judging. ^ He was noted for nea4^ 
ness in his house and grounds, abhorring the 
humour of sloth/* and dreading the habits of 
the man void of understanding. H6 was wont, 
indeed, to tell a tale of a matron, whose irregular 
religious zeal led her to linger in her closet till 

{ )ast mid-day, while her house was sadly neg- 
ected, her children untended, her servants not 
directed. What!” said a worthy visitor, is 
there no fear of God in this house ?” A start- 
ling question, which deeply affected the good 
woman. 

Most compassionate to poor travellers and 
strangers, he was also affectionately concerned 
for the ejected ministers of Christ s gospel, of 
whom there were many within a few miles, who 
were exposed to great hardships. He was firm in 
maintaining his conscientious belief, yet liberal 
towards others whose sentiments differed from 
his own. His usefulness was' continued down to 
his old age, at which we must just glance, and 
close this rapid and imperfeefr sketch. Having 
removed from Worthenbury in 1662, he went 
with his family to reside at Broadp^.k ; here 
he spent the remainder of his time, and hence 
departed to his heavenly reward. For several 
years after he came to feroadoak, he went con- 
stantly on Lord’s days to public worship with 
his family at Whitweil chapel. During the last 
nine years of his life, Mr. Henry saw all his 
children married. Never, however, were children 
more easy and at rest in a father’s home than 
were his. Both his son and each of his daughters 
wedded with their parent’s consent, and became 
parents in their turn ; so that he was spared to 
see bis children’s children. c 
As death’s harbingers arrived, in the shape; of 
various infirmities, he met one after another 
with the humble boldness of one whose accounts 
are made up, who was all ready, and waiting the 
great audit; yet his vigour and usefulness in 
preaching continued' even when under bodily 
suffering. One encouraging sentence dropped 
from his lips, which w^e, who have yet to pass 
through the dark valley, may think upon to stay 
our fears of the act of dying : “ Apt to faint,” 
to says, “ and dying is but little more.” Writ- 
ing to his eldest daughter, he says: “Tour 
mother has often told me she could not endure 
to rifee mq die, and for that reason I was glad that j 
she was away, for I thought all night tfere was 
but a step between me and death !” Death he 
compared to “ a safe harbour, where he should 
put into port, and ridel free from the storms of 
persecution.” “ The chips fly off apace ; the’^tree j 
will soon fall,” was his reply to au inquiry after 
his health. 


After fire^uent attacks, the closmg scene came, 
in which his patience shone, though he com* 
plained jjhat his sharp sufferings urged an occa- 
sional complaint. “ Welcome to a dying father,” 
was his remark to his son Matthew, who arrived 
from Chester, and supported the sinking frame 
of the aged Christian to the last. He bade fare- 
well to his dear yoke-fellow, with a thousand 
thanks for all her love, and care, and tenderness, 
and gave his blessing to his children and their 
partners and little ones; then sunk into the 
sleep of death while exclaiming, “ O death, where 

is thy ” Here his voice faltered, and his 

precious soul ascended to the bosom of his God. 

Can it !je wondered at that I should have 
looked with great interest upon Chester, .and 
Wrexham, and Whitweil chapel, rendered 
worthy of note by such recollections and such 
associations P 

NAZARETH. 

“ Afteb breakfast,” says Dr.Robinson, “I walked 
out alone to the top of the hill over Nazareth, 
where stands the neglected Wely of Neby 
Isma’il. Here, quite unexpectedly, a glorious 
prospect opened on the view. The air was per- 
fectly clear and serene ; and I shall never forget 
tfie impression I received, as the enchanting 
panorama burst suddenly upon me. 

“ Seating myself in the shade of the Wely, I 
remained for some hours upon this spot, lost in 
the contemplation of the wide prospect, and of 
the events connected with the ilcenes around. 
In the village below, the Saviour of the world 
had passed his childhood*; and although we have 
few particulars of his life during those early years, 
yet there are certain features of nature which meet 
our eyes now, just as they once met his. He must 
often have visited thfe’ fountain near which we had 
pitched our tent feet must frequently have 
wandered over the adjacent hills ; and his eyes, 
doubtless, have gazed upon the splendid pros- 

? 3ct from this very spot. Here the Prince of 
eace looked down upon the great plain, where 
the (to of battles so oft had rolled, and the gar- 
ments of the warrior been dyed in blood ; and 
he Jx)oked out too upon that sea, over which the 
swift ships were to Dear the tidings of his salva- 
tion to nations ani^ to continents then unkuown. 
How has the moral aspect of this been changed ! 
Battles and bloodshea have indeed not ceased 
to desolate this unhappy country, and gross 
darkness now covers the people ; but from this 
region a light went forth, which has enlightened 
the world and unveildd new climes; and now 
the rays of that light begin to be reflected back 
from oistant isles and continents, to illuminate 
anew the dafkened land where it first sprang 
up.” 
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'Jesus was travelling through Sa- 
maria, and reached the Amorite field 
which forms the entrance to the narrow 
valley of Shechem, near to the town 
of Sychar. The mountains of Ehal and Ge- 
rizim were lifting up their brows to 
heaven, clothed with gardens and skirted with 
vineyards, while the fields, spread over the valley, 
were giving indications of an approaching harvest. 
The sun had long been up, ana was highly burn- 
ing in the sky ; the air was hot, and the travel- 
ler was weary; when, according to eastern 
custom, he halted at a jvell hard by, at the foot, 
perhaps, of one of the rocks, overshadowed by 
crags, bushes, and trees, and renowned for its 
fresh clear water, as well as for its historical 
associations with Jacob and his family, who had 
opened the spring, and often used it, and th^n 
gave it in perpetual possession to the people of 
the place. Indeed, the history of Jacob and his 
family was closely connected with other parts 
of that vicinity. In one of those stony dells, 
Jacob had s^en a vision of angels ; in those 
fields his sons had kept and fed their flocks. 
Perhaps our Lord was revolving these asso- . 
ciations in his mind, as lie sat alone beside 
the well, his disciples having gone forward to 
the city of Sychar, about a mile distant, to buy 
food. A woman of the city Just at this time came 
to the well to draw water, little thinking of the 
momentous results which 'v^juld issue from that 
morning’s walk to the accustomed spot ; while 
he who came to seek aSd to save that which 
was lost, and whoso purposes of mercy in rela- 
tion to her were on the point of being accom- 
plished, w^atched and welcomed her approach as 
the shepherd would his stray sheep. 

In reflecting upon the memorable con'^rsa- 
tton between thdbi, among many other things 
most important, we are struck with the different 
views of religion entertained by the Samaritan 
woman, and inculcated by her divine teacher. 
The grand point in her theology was — the place 
where men ought to worship, whether at Jeru- 
salem or Gerizun. Th§ central idea of religion 
in hep mind was evidently that of its being a 
ceremonial service, of its consisting in a reverent 
and devout observance of forgis and# rites. 
Certain outward acts of homage to the Supreme 
Being are to be performed — a certain prescribed 


ritual, divine in pretence or Aalily, is to bo 
kept sacred, and followed out with punctiHous 
fidelity — that was her religion. But where was 
this to be done P In what spot was the great 
object of worship specialljr present to accept and 
honour the offerings of his servants p This was 
her inquiry. The divine prophet answered so 
as to give another view of religion than that 
which was uppermost in her mind. While 
religion with ner was a ceremonial thing, he 
represents it as a spiritual thing. While she 
looked at it as a formal duty to be done some- 
where in particular, he unfolds it as a duty of 
the heart, to be done everywhere. Jesus saith 
unto her, “Woman, believe me, the hour cometh 
when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor yet 
at Jerusalem, worship the Father. God is a 
spirit, and they that worship him must worship 
in spirit and in truth.” 

The scenery and incidentB of this beautiful 
story fuMii^hed emblems of the two views now 
indicated. That old well, dug by Jacob among 
the weather-stained rocks ; an object seen and 
tangible, picturesque and poetical ; perhaps in 
form and appearance appealing to the imagi- 
nation through the eye, and suggesting to 
the busy fancy many things analogous — just, 
the place and scene where the sentimentalist 
would wile away the hours in pleasant dreams — 
a place time-honoured, and crowned with 
associations leading back as far as the days of 
Israel, unwinding strings of grand recollections, 
which gathered* up many an incident in the 
history of Samaria, inasmuch as there was a 
spot where by-gone generations had come and 
stood, and then passed away — why it was the 
very emblem of an ancient ceremonial religion, 
of a venerable ritual worship, in temple, chapel, 
cathedral, or church. Afid then the invisible 
well, with the spiritual water that Christ spoke 
of — ^the fountain in the heart, springing up to 
everlasting life, fed by the supplies which he 
would communicate — ^that unseen and untangi- 
ble reality lying far down in the deeps of human 
souls, and sending up its streams as high as 
heaven — ^there is the true type of spiritual 
worship, which, so far as it can be, expressed 
outwar<Uy, is to find expression in a form the 
most simple, having in it nothing of splendour 
or show. 

JV’ith this beautiful 'passage of sacred stoiy 
in his mind, let the reader now turn and look 
for a moment at certain forms of W'orship 
common in Europe. "Whoever has seen high 
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mass performed iu a continental cathedral^ and 
has looked round the magnificent Gothic.^ediiAee^i 
where all tho symbolism of art is gargeona^^j^ 
displayed; where architecture, sculpture, an4 
painting, have done their utmost ; where the 
choicest offerings of genius, in the way of 
symbolical expri-ssion, are brought together to 
charm the senses, kindle the imagination, and 
captivate the soul — ^whoever has watched the 
richly-attired priests sweeping along the aisles 
in procession, wrough the dense mass assembled 
at the ceremonial, then ascending the altar- 
steps, moving to and fro, standing and bowing, 
kneeling and crossing themselves before the 
gilded tabernacle enclosing the chalice and the 
host, and surmounted by the glittering crucifix — 
whoever has inhaled the air laden with fragrant 
incense, which curls and rolls round the columns, 
arches, and roof, with magical effect ; while the 
music, rich, deep, solemn, grand, fills tho ear, 
and vibrates through the brain — whoever has 
been present on such an occasion must have felt 
in the presence of an essentially ceremonial 
religion. High mass is only a centre rounds 
which a vast collection of things, all ceremonial 
in their nature and. spirit, are grouped. The 
necessity of yearly coxnession, the Ea^r com- 
munion, the stated seasons of indulgence, the 
high festivals, days of obligation, all these 
odinary and routine observances, as well as 
the extraordinary methods of ..religious pilgrim- 
ages, jubilees, and the like, are mentioned 
by papal authorities as the grand means by 
whi^ the church of Borne accomplishes her 
purposes. Her religion is essentially ritualistic. 
It IS the revival of such things as Paul calls 
beggarly elements and carnal ordinances — meats 
and dri^s and holy days. It is a retrogression ; 
it is putting back the clock cf time. It is 
sinking from manhood into childhood. It is 
like an adult going tQ the in&nt school to learn 
his letters in painted boards. Nor is it merely 
a return to the spirit of Mosaic worship ; it is a 
return to rabbinical worship — to innovations and 
ordinances of men, suih as in the latter ages of 
Judaism covered and corrupted the primitive 
ritual worship. Nay, it is a going beyond 
Judaism ; it is more thoroughly ceremonial than 
Judaism itself. The miss^ and the breviary, 
and the pontifical and other books of direction 
in the papal worship, are fax more elaborate, 
minute, and perplexing than the ritual portion 
of thb Peptateuch. And not only so; but 
Bamaniam, beside overleaping Judaism, turns 
round, and enjoins what Judaism would not 
tolerate. For when the brazen serpent, which 
was a precious relic, if anything ever wps, 
received religious honoims, and the children of 
Israel burnt incense to it, the' good king Heze- 
kiah brake it in pieces, contemptuously calling 


it "Nehushtan — a piece of brass.’* But Borne 
exuoins the payment of religious honours to 
iiencs as an important duty'; and especially 
requires reverence to be paid to every bit of 
wood which, with shameless effrontery and false- 
hood, she may call a piece of the cross. 

Idolatry — and by idolatry we mean not merely 
the worsl^ of pagan gods, but the worship of 
the true Grod through the medium of images ; 
not the worship that was meant to terminate on 
the block of wood or stone, but to pass on to 
the divine power there represented ; such 
worship as was paid to the golden calf at the 
foot oi Sinai; such worship as Jeroboam en- 
couraged : against such worship the law and the 
prophets uttered a unanimous protest. Such 
idolatry is sternly and awfully condemned ; so 
that no graven image whatever was allowed in 
the temple, or in any kind of religious service. 
But Borne enjoins the use of images — not to be 
worshipped themselves, she says, but as the 
medium through which God is to be worshipped ; 
that is, she enjoins the use of them in a way 
which the Old Testament distinctly pronounces 
idolatrous. The worship of angels and saints 
would have been utterly intolerable according to 
the Jewish law, of which the spirit was, “Thou 
sh^lt worship the Lord thy God, and him only 
shalt thou serve;” but Borne incidcates the 
invocation of the saints; commands that her 
children should, above all, honour the holy 
Mary, in terms between which and the expres- 
sions of adoration and prayer ^o the Most 
High, it is utterly impossible to distinguish. 
Bomanists do, we know, .make distinctions be- 
tween invocation afxd worship, between doulia 
and latria, as they do between the use of images 
and the worship of them ; but such distinctions 
are too refined and su})tle to bo of any practical 
service to <the mass, of the people. “ ft would 
be easier to pass the bridge of the Maho- 
metans, as ntfrrow and Bharp as the edge of a 
scimitar, in the passagA to the other world, than 
to go to heaven in the successful observance of 
such metaphysical niceties, if these were to be 
the price of paradise.” 

It follows, from what we have now said, that 
BomC viilJiiallj^'repudiateB the spiritual system 
of Christian religioji and worship. We do noif 
mean by this that spiritual worshippers may 
not be found in the church of Borne, but we 
mean that the system of Borne is so opposed to 
the unceremonial religion of the New Testament 
as virtually to annul it. Would not any one who 
can go with us in our p^vious remarks, say, on 
witnessing mass in a papal cathedral: “I am 
now certainly presented with elements of re^ 
ligion 4iffbren^ from those I find in the gospel. 
All this might have pleased the woman of 
Samaria, but it could not have pleased him who 
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told her to worship the Father in spirit and 
in truth. All this may he Eoman Catholic 
worship ; it may be the worship of the middle 
ages; the germs of it may be found in some 
portions of papistic theology ; but it is not the 
worship performed by Paul — it is not the wor- 
ship prescribed in the New Testament. In 
truth, Boman Catholics have no reason to allege 
for their ceremonies than tradition, custom, and 
usage. So it has been for ages past in the 
liomish church. The same arguments exactly 
are employed by them as the Roman soldier 
might have urged for the worship of Mars, or 
the Greek poet for the worship of Apollo. 

In opposition to all this vain and^worthless 
appeal to tradition, our Lord’s enunciation of 
the true standard of faith and practice comes 
forth most luminously and instructively, “ Wo- 
man, believe me.” Against human fashions and 
customs, against ancient observances, against 
time-hallowed rites, against papal ceremonies, 
against rituals and rubrics, it is enough if his 
word can be shown to be jn opposition. Amidst 
the Bliibel of human voices, the discord of eople- 
siastical controversy, and the contradictions of 
antiquity, he lifts up his own clear, distinct, and 
authoritative voice, saying, Believe me ” — not 
the church, nor tradition, nor councils, nor 
fathers, nor pope, nor priest ; but, Believe me ; 
the word that I speak unto you, the same shall 
judge you at the last day. The hour is come 
when the true worshippers are to worship the 
Father in spirii® and ill truth. God is a spirit, 
and they that worship him must worship him in 
spirit and in truth.” • , 

The subject of our paper is of practical bear- 
ing. These four short words, “ God is a spirit,” 
shed a glorious light over all our thbology, 
affording inexhaustible maAorials for thought, 
reflection, and feeling. They^hock our natural 
tendency to conceive of J^Svah like our- 
selves, to paint him in bodily form, to confine 
him to a certain spot, to place him on a throne 
such as mortals occupy, to assign him emblems 
of earthly state. All material images of -God 
melt away before this sublime announcement. 
We are taught that God is an infinite min^, a 
pUfe incorporeal m^^d, so that only mental and 
moral qualities can be ascribSd to him. AH 
tliis being the case, worship to be acceptable to 
him must be eminently a mental and moral act ; 
it must be a service full of thought ; the offering 
of intelligent and enlightened purified minds ; 
the fruit of meditation on his created works and 
ways; a service full oi •faith — ^faith in God’s 
existence, government, holiness, truth, mercy, 
and condescension; a service full of affection, 
gushing up like a fountain from the depths of 
the heart, ascending like incense of myrrh and 
cassia, *‘from the burning censer of the soul !” 


Amd if God be a Father as well as a 
spirit— if this blessed truth here beams upon 
us as a beautiful star — if God be the Father of 
all men, inasmuch as human minds are . the 
offspring of his mind — and if he be the Father 
of his belie^ng people in an gspecial sense, 
through Jesus Christ having bought them by 
his precious blood, and renewed and adopted 
them by his Spirit, and sent the spirit of his Son 
into their hearts, crying, Abba Father — then 
ought the worship of God to be filial,, un- 
restrained, free, full, loving, humble, and con- 
fident. Are our prayers such ? Are thw 
spiritual, loving, fervent, childlike, filial? Is 
our worship, public and private, free from super- 
stition, from all dependence upon mere profes- 
sions and words, and external acts— wliich de- 
pendence is of the very essence of superstition P 
And when we pray and sing, is it, as it ought 
to be, only giving voice to feelings habitually 
existing in the soul — feelings that make our 
daily life a silent holy psalm and litany ? 
Finally, told as we are in Scripture, that 
nfiither in this mountain, nor at Jerusalem aro 
men to worship ; hearing^ as we seem to do, the 
divine announcement, “ Heaven is my throne, 
and cartGNw my footstool ; to this man will I 
look, even to him that is poor and of a contrite 
spirit, and trembleth at my word are we not 
all taught to look on every place as the divine 
presence-chamber, Vhere we may find God’s 
footstool, and present our petitions with accept- 
ance ? If even in the day when the temple 
existed, what prayer and supplication soever 
was made, he who dwelt in heaven forgave, and 
did to every man according to his ways, whoso 
heart ho knew ; if it was so then, surely in these 
days, every son of poverty, every bereaved 
husband and wife, every orphan boy, e\ciy 
viefim of injustice, every slave and caj)tive, every 
strajiger from a far land, every man and woman 
with an aching heart and troubled breast, 
whether with their own, or their families’, or the 
church’s, or the nation’s, o» the world’s woe, is 
welcome to come boldly to the throne of grace, 
through Jesus, the mediator of the new cove- 
nant. 


ROBERT MURRAY M‘OHEYNE. 

PAjiT ni. 

Mil. M^Chbyios and his companions loft 
London on the 11th of April, and on the fdtlovs'^ 
ing morning crossed from Dover to Boulogne. 
On the very first night; which they spent in 
Fraifce, they were visited by an inquiring Jew, 
in a state of great# anxiety about his soul— a 
circumstance which they regarded as a manifest 
token for good vouchsafed at the commence- 
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ment of their mission. A Sunday spent in Paris 
awakened the strongest and most indigtutibt 
feelings of his heart at the awful profenation^bf 
the sabbatJi which he witnessed. “ Alas I** lie 
wrote, “ poor Paris knows no sabbath ; all the 
shops are open, and aU the inhabitants are on 
the wing in se%.rch of pleasures— pleasures that 
erish in the using. 1 thought of Babylon and 
odom as I passed through the crowd. I cannot 
tell how'I longed for the peace of a Scottish 
sabbath. There is in Paris a place called the 
Champs Elysees, or Plains of Heaven — a beauti- 
ful public walk with trees and gardens ; we had 
to cross it on passing to the Protestant church. 
It is the chief scene of their sabbath desecration, 
and an awful scene it is. Oh ! I thought, if this 
is the heaven a Parisian loves, he will never 
enjoy the pure heaven that is above.” 

They left Paris on the 16th of April, travel- 
ling to Lyons, and thence set sail for Marseilles, 
where they hoped to have spent the sabbath ; 
but just as they entered the Mediterranean, a 
storm arose and drove the vessel upon a barren 
island at the mouth of the Rhone, on which they 
landed and spent their sabbdth in reading the 
word of Ood and in prayer. The next morning 
th^ reached Marseilles. 

The aspect of popery in France could not be 
otherwise than grievous in his eyes. He wrote : 

The first day we landed it was evident that 
we were in a land of popish -darkness. On the 
height above Boulome, a tall white cross at- 
tracted our eyes. We found on it an image of 
the Saviour nailed to the tree, larger than life ; 
the spear, the hammer, the nails, the sponge 
were all there. At the entrance of every village 
there is a cross, and the churches are full of 
pictures and images. I went into one church 
in Paris, the finest in France, Vl^here the crosses 
were all of pure silver, and there was a large 
white image of the Virgin Mary holding the 
infant Jesus in her arms. Many, rich and poor, 
'were kneeling on the pavement before the image, 
silently praying.” 

Having been too *late for the first vessel to 
Malta, they resolved to sail into Italy, and leav- 
ing Marseilles on the 23rd of April, they landed 
on the 24th in Genoa, of which he writes: 
“ Genoa is one of the most beautiful towns in 
the world ; the most of the houses and churches 
are of pure white marble, and from the sea look 
like^ palaces : but Satan’s seat is there ; we 
dared nof distribute a single book or tract in 
©enea; we would have been imprisoned im- 
mediateljr.” On the following day they reached 
Leghorn, where they found more than ten 
thousand Jews, whose "synagogue they visited, 
and with some of whom they had most interest- 
ing conversations. From Leghorn they pro- 
ceeded to Malta, and thence to Alexandria. Of 


the classic shores by which they sailed, he writes: 
** We tried to recollect the studies of our boy- 
hood. But what is classic learning to us now. 
I count all things but loss for the excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord. And 
yet these recollections tinged every object, and 
afforded us a most lawful pleasure.” The effect 
upon his mind of all the foreign scenes and 
objects which he beheld is thus expressed : “ A 
foreign land draws us nearer God. He is the 
only one whom we know here. We go to Him 
as one we know. All else is strange.” Alas ! 
how many are there whom foreign travel, by 
the scenes of gaiety and dissipation to which 
it introdifeces them, leads even further from 
God than they were before. 

Some extracts from his letters and journals 
will best supply our readers with the interesting 
particulars of the remainder of his journey. 

We left Alexandria on the 16th of May. We 
and our baggage were mounted on seventeen 
donkeys, like the sons of Jacob when they 
carried corn out of Egypt. Our saddle was our 
bedding ; namely, a rug to lie on, a pillow for the 
head, and a quilt to wrap ourselves in. We 
afterwards added a straw-mat to put under 
all. We had procured two tents — one large, and 
a smaller one which Andrew and I occupy. 
The donkeys are nice nimble little animals, going 
about five miles an hour. We journeyed by the 
bay of Aboukir, close by the sea, which tempered 
the air of the desert. At night we reached 
Rosetta, a curious half inhabited, eastern town. 
"We saw an eastern marriage, which highly 
leased us, illustrating*^ the parables. It was 
y torch-light. Wc slept in the convent. 17th. 
Spent morning in Rosetta: gave the monk a 
New Testament. In the evening wo crossed 
the Nile in small boats. It is a fine river, and 
its watef when filtered is sweet and pleasant, 
20th. At twelve af *hight left Balteen by beauti- 
ful moonlight. Proceeding through a pleasant 
African wild of palms *and brushwood, we reached 
the sea in two hours, and rode along, its waves 
washing our feet — very sleepj^. We got a rest 
at mid-day, if rest it could be called under that 
scorching sun, which I never will forget. 
Proceeding onward, at three o’clock we left the 
sea shore, and perceived the minarets of Da- 
mietta before us. The mirage cheated us very 
often when we wore very thirsty. We crossed 
the Nile again, a smaller branch — the only re- 
maining one, and soon found ourselves comfort- 
ably reclining on the divan of the British con- 
sul, an Egyptian gentleman of some fortune and 
manners. He entertained us in true Egyptian 
style, provided a room for us, where we spread 
our mats in peace, and sent us away next day 
on board of a barge upon lake Menzaleh. 23ra. 
We reached San about ten this evening, and 
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next morning we spent in exploring the ruins 
of the ancient Zoan, for this we find is the very 
spot. Wandering alone we were surprised to 
find great mounds of brick and pottery, and 
petrified stones. Andrew at last came upon 
beautiful obelisks. Next morning we examined 
all carefully, and found two sphinxes and many 
Egyptian obelisks. How wonderful to be tread- 
ing over the ruins of the ancient capital of 
Egypt ! * Where are the princes of Zoan 

Isaiah xix. 12. This is the very place where 
Joseph was sold as a slave, and where Moses 
did his wonders. 24th. This day our journey- 
ings on camels commenced, and continued till 
we came to Jerusalem. . . It is a ircmarkable 
feeling to be quite alone in a desert place. It 
brings God near. Living in tents, and moving 
among such lonely scenes for many days, awoke 
many new ideas. It is a strange life we lead 
in the wilderness. Round and round there is a 
complete circle of sand and wilderness shrubs ; 
above, a blue sky without a cloud, and a scorch- 
ing sun which often made the thermometer 
stand at 96® in bur tents. When evening came, 
the sun went down as it does in the ocean, and 
the stars came out in all their glory, and we used 
to pitch alone with none but our poor ignorant 
Bedouins and their camels, and our all-knowiijg, 
all-loving God beside us. When morning 
began to dawn, our habitations were taken down; 
often we have found ourselves shelterless 
before being fully dressed. What a type of the 
tent of our body ! Ah ! how often taken down 
before the soul is made meet for the inheritance 
of the saints in light.”^ 

While crossing the desert,* one of their party, 
Doctor Black, had a severe fall from his camel, 
by which he was disabled for the aftty-fatigue 
of exploring Galilee. Thjp accident, therefore, 
it w as which subsequently 1(^ to the* return of 
Doctors Black and Keithf^by sailing up the 
Danube, and so to Vienna, and ocoasioned their 
visit to Pesth, where Docl!br Keith was detained 
by a severe seizure of illness until they had as- 
certained that there was a wddely-open door 
among the Jews in that locality ; and *hence 
originated one of the most remarkably successful 
of the missions to the Jews. Mr. M‘Clftyne 
did not fail to obtflerve and acknowledge the 
directing hand of God in all this, and to attri- 
bute it, as well as the preservation from nume- 
rous dangers of each member of the deputation, 
to the prayers which they knew were being 
offered up at home writhout ceasing on their be* 
half. On this subject ]je remarks, ‘‘ If the veil 
of this world’s machinery were lifted off, how 
much would we find is done in answer to the 
prayers of God’s children.” ^ 

At length the travellers entered the Holy 
Laud and drew near to Jerusalem. He writes ; 


must tell you now about Jerusalem. It is 
indeed the most wonderful place 1 w as ever in. 
We reached it about twelve o’clock, under a 
burning sun. The black rocky hiUs over whicli 
we crossed were like a heated oven, but* all was 
forgotten when the city of the Great King came 
in 8ip[ht. 'Tour house is left •unto you deso- 
late. That word was upon every tongue. Al- 
most every approach to Jerusalem gives you 
this desolate feeling ; but when you Stay there, 
and wander down into its deep v^leys, or climb 
its terraced hills, or sit beside shady Siloam, 
whose waters flow softly, or meditate on Mount 
Zion, ploughed like a field, the whole current of 
your feelings is made to flow, and Jerusalem 
presents the remains of departed beauty such as 
you seek for in vain in any other land. The 
scene which might seem of greatest interest is 
Calvary ; but God has so willed it that nothings 
but papi and disappointment follow the inquirer 
after the spot where the blood flowed which 
cleanses from all sin. There is a great church 
built over the plhce. The hole made by the 
cross is enclosed in a star of gold, and a marble 
slab covers what they call the sepulchre. They 
tell you BO many heinous falsehoods that w^e 
were ali yipclined to doubt .the whole matter. 
Gethsemane makes up in interest all that w^o 
want in Calvary. The very place remains, and, 
by its simplicity, convinces the mind that it was 
the spot that Jesus loved. The road to Bethany 
passes in front of the garden. The path up 
the Mount of Olives forms another boundary. 
It is enclosed with old stone walls, like all il\e 
walls of Judea, of rude stones without any 
cement. Eight very old olives, of a thousaud 
years at least, stand as monuments in the place. 
It is a sweet and sacred spot, and you will not 
wonder that we*wer© often drawn to visit it, and 
ta pray on the very spot where Jesus sweated 
great drops of blood. The Mount of Olives is a 
hill of which you never weary. As you ascend 
it from Gethsemane, every step gives you a new 
prospect. You see the * mountains all standing 
round about Jerusalem.* *The whiteness of the 
buildings gives it a dazzling appearance. The 
deep vidleys on every side are veiy remarkable, 
When you come to the top of Ouvet you look 
to the east, and the Dean Sea seems to be 
stretched at your feet. Bethany appears on the 
east side of a declivity near you — a pleasant vil- 
lage. Twice we wandered out as far as Bethany. 
It was pleasant indeed to sit beneath jts spread- 
ing fig-trees, and to read over John xw 
turning by the Jericho road, we stopped at the 
spot where Jesus wept over the city.’' 

Qn the 18th J une the travellers left Jerusalem, 
where the plague was raging at the time, and 
passed by Bethel and Sychar to Mount Carmel, 
where they had to remain seven days encamped, 
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under quarantine. Thence they proceeded to 
Beyrout, where Doctors Keith and Blaok sepa- 
rated from tlicir companions on their return to 
Europe, while Messrs. M‘Cheyne and Bonar 
tunied southward through the regions of Phoe- 
nicia and Galilee. In this tour, as during their 
sojourn at Jerusalem, their inquMes and con- 
versations amongst the Jews were most interest- 
ing, and caused them much thankfulness and 
joy with "regard to the object of their mission. 
Mr. M‘Cheyne’s health seemed also consider- 
ably improved, and his strength increased. On 
liis return to Beyrout, however, where he found 
himself well enough to expound a chapter at a 
prayer meeting of American brethren, he paid a 
visit to a young man from Glasgow, who was ill 
of fever, and from whom it would appear that 
he caught the contagion, as he was speedily 
prostrated under the disease. He left Beyrout, 
notwitlistanding, by the advice of his medical 
attendant, for Smyrna; and when off Cyprus, 
liis illness increased to such a height that he 
lost his memory altogether, kad was racked with 
excessive pain in the head. After having been 
for three days without mediqp<l aid, ha arrived 
at Smyrna, where kind care and attentio]i, with 
the Lord’s blessing, speedily restore^iirn to his 
former health. Ho and his fellow-traveller, 
Mr. Andrew Bonar, returned home through 
Moldavia, Wallachia, and Austria, in each of 
which, the latter especially, their souls were 
stirred within them by the awful idolatries 
which, under the ifame of Christianity, they 
witnessed. He wrote : “ The images and idols 
by the wayside are actually frightful, stamping 
the whole land as a kingdom of darkness. I do 
believe tliat a journey through Austria would go 
far to cure some of the popery admirers of our 
beloved land.'* On the Gth <of November he 
arrived in London, and in a few days after found 
himself once more among his beloved flock at 
Dundee, cheered and gladdened beyond measure, 
not only by their cordial and delighted recep- 
tion of him, but especially by finding that his 
prayers and supplications in their belialf, while 
absent, had been marvellously answered; that 
the Spirit had indeed been poured out xipon 
them from on liigh, causmg the seed which he 
had previously been privileged to sow among 
them, as also that sown by his faithful substi- 
tute during his absence, to bear fruit abun- 
dantly, in the conversion of numbers, and the 
spirit of ^‘nquiry and anxiety exhibited by very 
jnan^jiK)re, It is almost needless to add that 
he now laboured, if possible, more indefatigably 
than before. His season of labour was however 
brief. He had frequent attacks of ill ness,, and 
m Eebruary, 1843, he was seized with fever, 
during the delirium of whieJa, as well as in his 
brief intervals of reason, the one name of Jesus, 


and the one topic of his great and free salvation, 
were unceasingly upon his lips. On the morn- 
ing of Saturday, 26th Eebruary, while his kind 
physician, Doctor Gibson, stood by his bed, he 
lifted up his hands as if in the attitude of pro- 
nouncing the blessing, and, with a quiver of the 
lip, his spirit entered into rest. He had re- 
turned from Palestine but three years and three 
months, and was in the thirtieth year of his ago. 

“ Servant of God, well done ; 

Kest from tliy loved employ : 
i The battle fought, the victory won, 

Enter thy Master’s joy.” 

THE NEW BEFORMATION IN 
lEELAND. 

PART III. 

THE WOEK BEGUN. 

It has been often said by those who have best 
known the spiritual condition of Ireland, that 
^‘the Irish language is the key to the Irish 
heart and while it is now generally acknow- 
ledged that the English language is likely, ere 
long, to displace entirely the ancient tongue of 
the country, (which, wherever secular and 
i^ligious education under well-trained English 
teachers penetrates is, as Dr. Edgar expresses it, 
dying out,”) yet the communication of scrip- 
tural knowledge through this medium, by various 
instnfmentalities, has undoubtedly been a 
pioneer of “ the New Eeformation in Ireland.” 

We have briefly alluded, at tlie close of our 
last paper, to some of fhese agencies, by which 
truth was thus bfoiight to bear on the minds 
and hearts of the peasantry. But our readers, 
we believe, will be interested by further inform- 
ation on the subject.^ 

The Baptist I^ish Society was one of the 
earliest in the fielAw This society was formed in 
London, at a public meeting, held at the London 
Tavern, April 19th, 1814, under the presidency 
of Joseph Butterworth, esq., M.P., for ‘^pro- 
moting the Gospel in Ireland ; the principal 
objects being — to employ itinerants in Ireland, 
to* establish schools, and to distribute Bibles 
and Testaments, either OTatuitously or at re- 
duced prices.” Ni^tive Irish sdhools were speedily 
formed “in those counties where Irish is the 
prevailing speech,” and qualified schoolmasters 
and readers were employed in tlie darkest dis- 
tricts of the west. These men were necessarily 
drawn from the Irish-speaking peasantr)^, and 
were professedly Eomg-u Catholics ; but they 
were faithful in carrying out the fundamental 
principles of the society, namely, the teaching of 
the Scriptures alone. The operation of these 
schools through a series of years, whilst marked 
by many difficulties and trials, was yet attended 
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with happy results. Many of the teachers 
themselves were brought under the power of the 
truth which they were rehearsing in the ears of 
others, and were thus constrained to throw their 
whole hearts into their work. Although, in- 
deed, the number of converts in any one year, 
or in any particular place, was small, yet the 
aggregate success of the labours of this society, 
during the period of its past history, has been 
such as may weU fill the heart of every Christian 
patriot with thankfulness and joy. In looking 
over the reports of former years, m the Header’s 
Journal,” passages like that given below often 
meet the eye, forcibljj illustrating the statement 
once made by an Irish mendicant, ^who, when 
one of the missionaries of this society entered 
a farmer’s house, and began to read the English 
Bible, evinced no interest whatever ; but when 
the New Testament in Irish was produced, and 
the loved accents of his mother tongue fell on 
his ear, the old man pulled off his hat, and falling 
on his knees, exclaimed, “ The English only 
spakes to my ears, but the Irish to my heart 

“1 read the word ot‘ life,” says a reader in 
county Kerry, ‘‘ to many families that day*, and 
where I lodged at night the man of the house 
sent a messenger to call his neighbours to hear 
‘ a Jim Irish hookJ They aU assembled ; among 
whom was a man about eighty years of age. * I 
was a long part of the night reading and ex- 
pounding the word of truth to them. The old 
man wept for his transgressions, exclaiming, 

‘ What shall I do ? Lord, have mercy on my 
soul!* 1 rej^flied, ‘ Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; trust in him for the salvation of your 
soul.’ ” 

The Irish Society, and the Hibernian School 
Society, were both established to diffuse the 
light of scriptiiral truth in a land of darkness, 
and their work was carrifid^ forward #amid the 
fiercest opposition from thft priesthood. The 
Irish Society strictly confined itself Jbo the. Irish- 
speaking population, whish, twenty years ago, 
vras considered to amount to three millons ; one 
half of whom, however, were partially acquainted 
with the English language. Probably thtf most 
important successes w'ere achieved by this 
society in the district of Kingscourt, county 
Cavan, although it was there that, in the begin- 
ning of the work, two scriplure readers were 
barbarously inurdered in open day, their tongues 
being cut out by the savage assassins, who ex- 
claimed in a spirit of diabolical triumph, “ They 
vrill preach no more in Irish!” An “Irisn 
school,” conducted by this agency, was not, as 
the term will suggest •to an English reader, 
identified with the “ local habitation” of a school- 
house erected in a well-known ^ot, nor were 
the scholars ” merely to be foifcd among the 
boys and girls of a particular district. On the 
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contrary, both the teachers and pupils were 
compelled, from fear of the priests, irequently 
to shift their places of meeting ; they gathered 
on a winter night around the fire of different 
cabins, and in summer assembled on the foun- 
tain side, or in a verdant meadow, while the light 
of the setting sun fell on groaps of aged men 
and women, young men, maidens, and little 
children, as they eagerly studied the pages of the 
sacred volume. • 

The writer has been present at more than one 
examination of the teachers connected with 
a local auxiliary to the Irish Society, whose 
operations extended over portions of two coun- 
ties. These men and women were the objects 
of popular hatred, in consequence of priestly 
denunciations from the altars of the parish 
chapels. To reach one of their meetings in 
safety, the teachers were compelled to take a 
lengthened and circuitous route. On one occa- 
sion they were assaulted in a mountain pass by 
an infuriated mob, with the priest at their head ; 
while at another time, several female teachers 
ivere beaten in a most brutal manner, by a 
number of men breaking stones by the way- 
side, who struck them with their hammers, and 
seriously ^njured them. One woman gave a 
most tlirming account of the horror and fear 
into which she was plunged when, on a Sunday, 
whilst the whole congregation was assembled, 
her name was pu\|licly read out from the altar 
as a scripture reader, and she was “ cursed with 
bell, book, and candle.” 

In 1852, the Irish Society (since amalgamated 
with the Society for Irish Church Missions) re- 
ported 667 schools, 29,119 scholars, 38 inspec- 
tors, 60 clerical superintendents, 20 missionaries, 
3 lay agents, 166 Scripture readers, several new 
places of worship, to meet the demands for 
clyirch accommodation of vast numbers of con- 
verts from Komanism ; and all this effected and 
maintained against violent intimidation, with 
threatened loss of property and life, and endured 
with martyrs’ courage and faith.” 

Side by side with this ifbciety, but extending 
itself also amongst the English-speaking popula- 
tion, w^as the Hibernian School Society, now 
incorporated with the Church Education Society. 
Many of its inspectors and teachers were con- 
verts from popery, through the simple reading of 
the Holy Scriptures in the Irish language. To 
this admirable institution, multitudes of the Pro- 
testant children of Ireland were indebted for 
that thorough acquaintance with di^SiicJ|;u^Jji^ 
'which permanently distinguishes at this hour a 
large portion of the yeomanry and peasantry, 
especially in Ulster; whilst among the Itoman 
Catholic youth the seed was sown broadcast, and 
not without fruit. * The opposition of tho priest- 
hood checked at times, out by no means ulti- 
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mately retarded, the prosperity of the schools. 
As we can testify from personal knowledge, some 
of the most successful in carrying off premiums 
for superior answering, were the children of 
Eoman Catholic parents. The anecdote will be, 
perhaps, familiar to more than one of those who 
may read these pages, which tellh of a boy 
who was attending the Hibernian school, and 
whose Bible was seized and burned by the priest, 
and who 'exclaimed, as he wiped away the start- 
ing tear, “ Ah ! he may bum my Bible, but he 
cannot take from me the six chapters which I 
have committed to memory.’* 

The Mission Society for the Islands and 
Coasts of Ireland, the Achill Mission, the Dingle 
and Ventry Mission, the schools established hy 
the synod of Ulster among the Irish-speaking 
population in Connaught and Kerry, among the 
mountains of Tyrone and Donegal, and in the 
glens of Antrim ; the Irish Evangelical Society, 
supported by Oongregationalists, with twenty 
ministerial agents, and thirty Scripture readers ; 
the efforts of Methodism, by Its itinerant system, 
so peculiarly qualified for such a field as Ireland, 
ana one of whose agents, the Eev. Gideon 
Ouseley, was wont, within the memory of many 
now living, to preach with great poyiter in fairs 
and markets in the native Irish tonghe; the 
primitive Wesleyan Mission, with upwards of 
twenty agents and four hundred stations or con- 
gregations ; the Birr MissioUi originating in the 
secession of the Eev. Messrs. Grotty, with a 
considerable body of their congregation, from the 
church of Borne, and sustained for a series of 
years by the self-sacrificing and devoted labours 
of the late Dr. Carlile ; — dl these agencies con- 
tributed powerfully to “ prepare the way of the 
Lord,” and to “ make straight in the desert a 
highway for our God.” Amide the bitter blasts 
of winter in the lap of spring,” the buds &nd 
blossoms began to appear ; with lowering skies 
above him, and dangers around as real and 
imminent as those of the eastern husbandman, 
who trembles lest the “ precious seed,” on which 
all his hopes depend^, may be snatched from him 
by Arab robbers, ere he can cast it into the 
furrows — did many an earnest sower go forth, 
and “ weeping,” commit to the soil of the Irish 
heart the good seed of the kingdom. And far 
sooner than he dared to hope for, was he destined 
to fill his bosom with the first" golden sheaves of 
harvest. That seed had been watered by the 
blobd of martyrs not a few. “ In one district,” 
,«csay 4 :^the Hen. and Eev. Baptist W. Noel, nine 
hundred Scripture readers are employed, and the 
greater number have been beaten or otherwise 
persecuted. Some have been savagely murdered, 
their only crime being their endeavour to guide 
others to the truth which they had found precious 
to themselves.” The bright warm beams of the 
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Sun of Eighteousness, and the gentle dews and 
rains of the Divine Spirit nourished its life, until 
in answ er to the prayers of thousands, the blade, 
the car, and the fuU corn in the ear have suo 
cessively appeared. 


A LEAENED SLAVE. 

Ik the state of Alabama lives a coloured 
man by the name of Ellis, who has a wife 
and several children. He is a blacksmith by 
trade, and has worked at this business for many 
years in the shop of his master. He is believed 
to be a man of sincere piety, and is a member 
of the Pr^'^byterian church under the pastoral 
charge of the Eev. Field Bradshaw. What is 
particularly noticeable in his case is the state 
of his education ; and, for a man who has been 
all his life a slave, and hard at work, and who 
inherited only ignorance, we consider it quite 
extraordinary. He is well acquainted with 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, gram- 
mar, history, and some other branches embraced 
in a common English education ; besides which 
he has made a tolerable acquaintance with Latin 
and 'Greek* He has accomplished this mostly 
without the aid of teachers, and he learned his 
alphabet without even a book. His plan was, 
at first, to get his young masters, on their return 
from school at evening, to make for him the dif- 
ferent letters of the alphabet, and tell him their 
names. These he copied upon his shop door 
with coal, and continued the process until he had 
well learned the first elements bf reading and 
writing. They then brought him the spelling 
book, and other elementary books, by means of 
which he began to wend his way up the hill of 
science. We understand that in some of the 
higher branches he has bad the aid of others, and 
that nowihe is pursiimg his studies under a com- 

E etent teacher, still works at the anvil, as 

e has dona, through his whole course, during the 
day, and studies at ndght. What first prompted 
him to make the effort to obtain an education wc 
do not know. All who know him, testify that 
he id a man of uncommon native energy of mind. 

About two years since, his case was re- 
presented to the synods of Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, and they jointly propose to purchase him 
and fkmily, and send him to the western coast 
of Africa as a missionary, '^ey have ascertained 
that his master will part with them for 260 dol- 
lars. This sum is equally divided between the 
two synods, and they are now making efforts to 
raise it. In the mean time Ellis is pursuing a 
course of theological ‘stui^ under his pastor. 
We understand he has read the standard theo- 
logical works of Dr. Dwight, etc., and others 
pertaining to a ministenid course . — New Or<^ 
leans Protestant, 




MAKION MADELY’S lES. 

When first I made Marioai Madely’s acqui^nt- 
anco, slie was a f^ir, pretty girl of seventeen. 
Her gentle and unassuming nTanners won upon 
me at once. T!ie second time wo met, I dis- 
covered that there was more in her than mere 
prettiness, gentleness, and modesty. The pearl 
of great price was hidden in her heart, and shed 
its loveliness over what was in itself beautiful. 
Marion had chosen tlwit better part which 
enriches its possessor with an indescribable 
something, that the worldling cannot but appre- 
ciate, though he fails to understaird its nature 
and value. 

No 30. -PUBLIBUED XOVEMOEB 23, 1851. 


Like most young Christians, her earnest ques- 
tion was, “ What shall I do ? ” — not that I may 
be saved, for that had already been satisfactorily 
answered to her heart ; and she, with other 
humble believers, was thankful that the answer 
had never varied, and is for ever summed up in 
one word — “ believe.'^ But “ what can I do for 
Christ?** was the query that puzzled Marion 
Madely. \ 

Her natural disposition was active JinoT 
aspiring. As a child, she would always bo lay- 
ing some plan for herself.* ' “ When I am grown 
up, she would say, ‘‘nurse shall live with me, 
and I will make her so comfortable. Then, 
when she gets old, I tvill build- Tier a pretty 

Fuick One rBNKY. 
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little cottage, and furnish it with everything 
necessary. She sliall never want whilst I live. 
How delightful it will bo to see her dear old 
face beam with pleasure, wlxen 4ior child’ 
peeps in to ask her how she does!’’ JMjany 
'were the castles of Marion’s building ; and they 
were never for berself* alone. 

How many Marion Madelys are there 
amongst the old as well as the young 1 

“ Come«> now, Miss Marion,” old nurse was 
once overheard saying — “ come now, I wish, in- 
stead of all these mighty fine ils, you’d be doing 
something at once for me.” 

Oil dear, nursey ! what can I, a child, with 
only threepence a w'eek, do for you 7iow ? When 
I’m a woman, then you’ll see ; but tell me, I’ll 
do anything I can with joy.” 

Mind what X tell ye, and that’ll be doing of 
a groat deal more than ye does at present,” was 
the somewhat sharp rejoinder of old nurse, for 
she w’as even then brooding over a recent scold- 
ing from missus, arising out of a slight neglect 
on Marion’s part. Poor Marion ! she thought 
scorn of doing so little, but, being of a gentle 
nature, slie put her arms round Betty’s ucck^, 

S *omisiiig to be more careful for the future. 

ear child, she had yet to Icam that it^is easier 
to be a hero on a grand scale than iirthe every- 
day occurrences of life. And now, in her 
Christian career, she had fco learn that it is easier 
to take up the cross in the^ public highway of 
religion, than bear it quietly in the petty and 
unseen annoyances of tbe house. Wo are all 
too apt to overlook real duties, which lie like 
the daisies at our feet, or neglected by the way- 
side, in our eagerness to grasp JmM ones that 
decoy us far fiom the true sphere of Auty. But 
we rarely leam from another’s experience ; we 
must try for ourselves ere w(j are persuaded; 
and so would Marion Madely, 

iter thoughts were now all turned heavenward, 
and bred the anxious question, ^ What shall I 
do for Christ, for the glory of Q-od, and the good 
of his militant cliurch ?” I liad not long known 
tlu^ sweet girl before she sought my advice in 
this, to her, all engrossing subject. She said, 

‘‘ My heart yearns to spend its best energies for 
him who has done so much for me.” 

‘‘Wait,” I replied; “ if the Lord needs your 
services, ho will demand them. If you humbly 
watch, you will not mistake" the voice, ‘ The 
Lord hath need of theo,’ from whatsoever 
quarter it may come. But be wary, lest in the 
you despise those small duties which 
are plainly marked out to every Christian.” 

Clasping her hands, she fervently exclaimed, 

‘‘ Oh, if those words hud been addressed to me, 
that our Saviour spoke to the young man — 

‘ Sell all that thou hast,’ hew joyfully shoidd I 
have obeyed! ” 


AT HOME. 

No one who looked at that earnest upturned 
face, and heard tlie eloquent tone in which that 
wish was uttered, could have doubted the 
speaker’s sincerity ; nor did I, for I felt sure 
that no sacrifice would liavo been too great for 
Marion to make, but I feared whether sonic 
would not prove too small, and I could not help 
expressing my fear in these words : “ I believe, 
dear Marion, that in your present state of mind, 
you would sell your all; but having done this, 
could you follow out the command ? ” 

She gazed wistfully at me. 

“ What does our Saviour say ? ‘ Sell all that 
thou hast, and distribute unto the poor, and 
come fmH follow me.' Could you do this ? be con- 
tent to siifiply follow him 1 Believe me, dear 
Marion, to work for Christ (or at least what we 
call working for him), is far easier than to wait 
on him — to follow him. There are many who 
could pluck out a right eye, or cut off a right 
hand tor him, that would not lay their finger to 
stay an angry word from defiling lips that should 
be wholly sanctified to his service.” She 
received this caution v^;ry gratefully; but, as 
befoine remarked, one heart will not be tauglit 
by another’s experience. Ah, Marion, thou art 
God’s own dear child, and if thou art sincere in 
thy desire to labour for him, lie will give thee 
work, and teach thee, at the same time, that it 
must be done in Jus way — not tliine. 

Marion was a welcome guest at the parsonage 
house. With almost an envious eye, she 
watched Mrs. Watson, the clergyman’s wife, in 
her daily routine of parochial “Oh,” 

tltought she, “ how much good I should be able 
to do, if I was a cl^^gymmi’s wife (these danger- 
ous ifs). There woiild be the village school, I 
would superintend it myself; there would be 
the visiting ail the poor, the reading to the siclv, 
forming nice little ckthiug and Dorcas societies. 
How mysterious that one who so truly yearns to 
become a labourcF^in any way (ah, not so, 
Marion, it must be ip. thy awn w^ay), should bo 
shut up iu such a confined sphere, or, rather, 
shut out from usefulness.” With these thoughts 
Marion returned home, and neglected to hear 
her maid read her accustomed chapter from the 
Bil^c. “ It was useless,” said she, “ to call such 
a trifle doing good,” Dear girl! Is not a 
crumb from the Master’s table better tlian none ? 
Will the hungry man refuse a morsel because 
he cannot get a loaf? Beware, bewoire ; Satan 
desires to have thee that ho may sift thee as 
wheat. There is more of flesh mixed with those 
longings than thou art aw^are of. There is pride 
at the bottom, though^hou art of so gentle and 
loving a nature. 

I had heard of this wish of Miss Madety’s, 
and, therefore, thought ho\v good it was of God 
to give her her heart’s desire (labour for him), 
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when I Olio clay accideiitally took up tlie 

Record, and read as follows, in the list of mar- 
riages : — 

“ On the 25ih of September, 18 — , at 131ank 
church, by the llev. J. Watson, the Eev. it. 
Bidwell to Marion, third daughter of Thomas 
Madely, esq/’ 

On referring to the Clerical Guide^^ I found 
that Mr. Bidwell had an important parish in a 
large manufacturing town — important, not for 
the number of weallliy and fashionable parishion- 
ers, but because it contained a vast number of 
precious never-dying souls that lay in almost 
heathen darkness. “Now!” I exclaimed, “my 
Marion w ill indeed be happy ! happy in her 
devoted ministrations to these poor Creatures — 
happy ill leaching them a Saviour’s love and 
his willingness to save all who come to him.” 

A few days after I received a letter apprising 
me of the event, and a warm invitation to visit 
Mrs. Bidwell when she was settled in her new 
house. 

Bull of pleasant anticipations, I set out to visit 
my old friend with a new*narne. Our meeting was 
delightful un both sides ; Marion w^as impatient 
to introduce me to her husband. “ Boor dear,” 
she sighed, “ the visiting tries him sadly. It is 
such a w icked place, you can have no idea !!’ 

A reply w^as on my lips, when Mr. BidwSll 
entered, lie w^as a delicate-looking man, very tall, 
slight, and with a most agreeable countenance ; 
but a shade of sadness subdued what would have 
been a lively expression, lie seemed ]jleased to 
meet me as ar? old friend of his wife’s single days. 
During dhinor a few^ remarks passed tliat led me 
to suppose that Marioit was ciot quite happy in 
her long coveted spliere. But I determined to 
let })er be the first to speak to me on the subject. 
This 1 felt sure she would do, as she had ahvays 
inad(i me her confidant in libr re ligiouj^ troubles. 
“It may be,” 1 said, “that^ie Lord is leading 
hei* by a way that she know^s not.” , Some days, 
however, passed, and still •she did 3iot open her 
mind to me. Some weeks passed, and I w'as on 
the point of leaving, yet she did not speak. Of 
course, thought I, she has now a spiritual adviser 
in her husband, and \vould ]iot come to we; 
but, as I should like to have some talk aboui; it, 
I will broach tlie# matter to her. An oi)por- 
tunity w'as soon afforded me.’ At breakfast 
the next morning, Mr. Bidwell said, “ My 
dear, old lioberts is now decidedly dying — 
mortification has commenced — ho carniot live 
beyond to-day. I wish you would go to see him, 
and say I wdll be tluTC as soon as possible.” 

“I will most certainly, if yozi wish it, love; 
but,” she added, giving a look of gi'cat distress, 
“ as I told you before, what good can / expect 
to ‘do him.” * 

“Leave that to God!” rej)lied Mr. Bidwell, 


in a tone that expressed this was not the firs 
time he had had to impress his wife’s memory 
wdth the injunction — “ Leave that to God ; b< 
in your path of duty, and leave the result t( 
him. In watering others, the blessing maj 
return to yourseff, and that hardness of spirii 
you now complain of, may btr softened by i 
reviving shower. My wife,” he continued, 
turning to me, “ much wants to have a conversa- 
tion with you. She is sadly depressed. The 
leaving her friends was a trial she was not 
prepared for ; and the- scenes she has daily to 
witness in my parish seem to have finished the 
trial. She says she had no idea there was such 
wickedness in the world before she came hero 
(smiling Sadly). Sho did not know it w-as so 
hard to fight tlie Lord’s battles with sin and the 
powers of darkness, and how great w^ould be the 
cost 1 ” 

“ No, indeed,” sobbed Marion, “-here I am 
a liindrance instead of a helj)meet to you.” 

Mr. Bidw^ell rose, kissed Marion, and li^f’t the 
room, saying, as shut the door, J will visit 
Jloberts, dear, that you may opeu your sorrows 
to your friend.” 

Marion did not speak for some minutes ; at 
last shu faltered, “ Oh, you cannot think how 
wTctchfid t am ! My heart feels hard and cold ; 
this afllictiou seems to be doing mo harm, 
instead of drawing mo closer to God ! ” 

“ You speak enigjnaiically, dear Marion ; what 
affliction r* I have noticed how low your 
spirits are, and what slight interest you take in 
your work amongst the poor ; but I fancied that 
this arose rather from disappointment than 
affliction. I was ignorant of your having had 
trouble.” 

“ And not disappointment an affliction ?” 
she said, ro pi’oaohfully ; “is it no sorrow to 
liayc the soul’s earnest craving filled w-ith bitter- 
ness, instead of the food wliich is its life ? With 
all reverence, I can say, that the thought of 
working for God was as precious meat to my 
soul.” 

“ I must have been mifillaken, Marion, for I 
always fancied that your chief wish w^as to have 
a decided sphere for action — some appointed 
work ; and I congratulated you sincerely when I 
heard of your marriage to Mr. Bidwell, anticipat- 
ing the delight you would take in the parish : I 
must have mistaken you.” 

“ Oh ! I never meant in such a place as this, 
where one can see no fruit to crown one’s labSur. 
And I never thought of being entirely rifi- 
from my friends in this way ! I might as well 
be a missionary in a foreign kind, as lierc.” I 
W'^as too surprised to reply. I prayed for grace 
to bo faithful, for it w^as no time to prophesy 
smooth things. * 

“ Mailon,” I said, “this is no affliction, it is a 

2 u 2 
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punishment. God has given you your desire, but 
sent leanness thci'ewitli. He has granted you the 
food you craved, but has taken away your ap- 
petite — so that you loathe it.” 

“ Oh! this is not the food* I desired,” she 
exclaimed in an agonized tone : “ if I (those ifs 
again !) were ili a quiet country parish, where 
the people would 'respect my husband, and love 
me, and if I were nearer my friends, you would 
see how different I should be — with what joy I 
should set about my labour!” 

“ Marion, oh MarioiJj are we, the servants 
of the Lord, to choose our work ? Are we to say, 
where and when we will do it ? If our desires 
were truly with God, should not we rather re- 
joice to follow his steps, not only to the beloved 
family of Bethany, but to the sinners, the 
Zaccheuses, the Mary Magdalenes of his flock ? 
Are not the souls of the poor manufacturers of 
this districit as precious in his sight as those of 
others, in more favoured situations ? Were 
they not redeemed with the same costly blood ? 
And then you forget, that the worse the dark- 
ness of these poor creatures, tlie deeper nec^J 
they have of light, the blessed bght which re- 
veals a crucified Saviour. How glorious and 
yet responsible is your position hern;; 7 -ihc mes- 
senger of good tidings !” 

“ How can I be the messenger, when I need 
comfort myself? I am in the dark ; God’s 
countenance is hidden from jne !” 

“ He does not hide his face from us, my beloved 
Marion ; it is we that turn ourselves :from him. If 
wo could see him in our worst moments of men- 
tal night, we should find his eye, his pitying eye, 
full upon us. The, child that is mider its father’s 
punishment, averts its little face, and trembles at 
the thought of meeting its angry parent’s frown ; 
nay, it says, ‘ my father wauld not look at 
It gives a timid glance around, am] it 
catches the paternal eye melting with tender- 
ness. Marion, let me be faithful. It is your 
desires (in themselves right) that have formed 
the cloud which has taken him out of your sight. 
He is behind the cloud. Pray him to dispel it.” 

“ What is to be the end of this !” she ejacu- 
lated. 

I could only say, in the language of the poet : 

“ With quiet mind thy course of duty run: 

Govl nothing docs, or suffers^to be done, 

lJut thou wouldst do the same, if thou couldst see 

The end of ail events as well as He.” 

c 

nu-ojSJi® silent for some time. Poor Marion 
■was, indeed, in trouble, but the trouble lay in 
herself; and I could see no way of escape for 
her, while she remaine d in her present state of 
mind. How truly has one said, that, “ Could 
we bring about the accomplishment of all w’c 
ask, w^e should need no other scourge!” If 


Marion had known my thoughts, the following 
question would have remained unasked. 

‘‘ Will you pray with and for me, that a door 
may be opened from which we could leave this 
dreadful place : for even I (how bitterly was 
that even 1 said !) should not think it right to 
urge Mr. Bidwell to resign, although he some* 
times says he shall be obliged to do so, if I do 
not get reconciled.” 

No, indeed ! I love you too well, ever to pray 
such a thing ; I would rather ask that you may 
be kept here, till God’s gracious purpose to- 
wards you is fulfilled ; for be assured, my friend, 
that if he did not accomplish it here, he would 
elsewhere, and, perhaps, make your very desires 
the instrument in his hands. Let me implore 
you to think again, before you thus ask for 
what you know not.” 

“ What do you mean ?” she asked almost 
apathetically. 

“ Why, that, in answer to our prayers, a door 
might be opened, but such an one as you W'ould 
shudder to pass ! It would be trifling w^ith 
God. Forgive me, der.r, if I appear to speak 
harshly ; fears for you have made me speak 
tlms.” She extended her hand, and kissed 
mine fondly. The tears glistened in her eye, 
she could not venture a w^ord. I silently com- 
niitted her to the Lord, and we parted. 

The next day I w’^as standing by the cab that 
w^as to take me to the station, when she 
whispered in my ear, “ Do you remember the 
young man who was told to sell alt, and follow 
Christ ? What did he do ?” 

‘‘Went away very sorrowful!” I replied, 
wondering what 5^he in^^ant. She grasped my 
hand in a seeming agonj* and went into the 
liouse. For some time, I did not comprehend 
the drift of her inquiry, till a conversation the 
reader will remember came to my recollection. I 
then perceived th^^ painful significance of the 
question. 

I wrote several tmies to Mrs. Bidwell, but 
never received a letter in return. At last, fear- 
ing the wwst, I addressed Mr. Bidwell, and 
begged a line to satisfy my anxiety on Marion’s 
account. 

iBy return of post Mr. Bidwell sent me a 
kind and courteous note ; but the same sad tone 
appeared to p^vMe his vHtten words, as were 
formerly perceptible in his whole manner and 
conversation. 

“ Do not, my dear friend,” he said, “ imagine 
yourself forgotten. My Marion frequently 
speaks of you; and would long since have 
replied to each of your welcome letters, could 
she have done so -without giving you pain. She 
says, whilst she remains in her present state of 
mind, she must forego the pleasure of cor- 
responding with you, unless you will be friendly 
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enough to let the correspondence be all on your 
side. Indeed, dear friend, this is a sore trial 
to me — more than my wife thinks. It preys 
upon my spirits, which are at times so low that 
unless help came immediately from on high, I 
sliould be unable to continue the onerous charge 
1 have undertaken. I have long ceased to 
argue with her on the subject. 1 leave her in 
God’s hands. He will restore unto her the joy 
of his salvation, and uphold licr with his free 
spirit again, the moment ho sees fit. He will 
not chasten her beyond her strength. We 
must pray for her.’* 

Twelve months elapsed, and I had heard no 
more of, or from, Mr. and Mrs. Bid\#ell. Some 
business called me to the place where I had 
first become acquainted with Marion. I liad 
been there a few weeks, when a mutual friend 
told me that Marion w^as also there, having 
come for change of air and scene. Half dread- 
ing the w^elcome I might receive, I hastened to 
the old house, inquired for Mrs. Bidwell, and 
was shown into her private room. Missus 
will be down directly, ma’am ; she has ^bcen 
looking for you for days, having heard you were 
in town.” “ How is your mistress ?” I asked. 

“ She is as well as can be expected,” was the 
reply. Of this I took no notice, thinking tjie 
servant referred to the impaired health from 
which she sulfered. I was gazing through the 
window at the pleasant lawn which spread its 
verdurous carpet before the side of the house, 
and thinking pf Marion as I first knew her, the 
gentle yet longing Christian, when a soft touch 
made me start and look round. I did start ! A 
cold tremulousncss ran through me. I could not 
speak, I could only gaze on the figure before 
me — a young and lovely widow ! She put her 
arm round my waist, pre.^ed a deep kiss on 
my forehead, and then led i^e to the ilofa. She 
broke the dreadful silenc§^ Pointing to her 
cap, she said, in a low but distinct t^oice : — 

“ You were right ! Q8d opened a door, and 
I shuddered to pass through it !” 

I could not answ or, except with a searching 
gaze into that pale, sweet face — ^yes, sweet face. 
She was herself again ; there w'as no trace left of 
the gloomy anguish of bygone days. “Tliose 
W'ords were blest to me, my faithful friend,” sho 
continued ; “ they were the door that, with God’s 
permission, set free my prisoned soul. They 
were the arrows of the Lord’s deliverance ! But 
flesh and blood, and heart too, had yet to 
sulFer. Ah, how they suffered ! in passing that 
other door, which my own wayward will had 
opened ; and in finding myself free to leave the 
place I forint rly so dreaded. But all is peace, 
sweet peace, iiowV^ , 

It was long before she could summon courage 
to talk of the past. 1 learnt that she had found 


peace in bowing to the Lord’s will, and in 
desiring only to follow where he should lead, 
about a week before her husband’s death. 
He was rejoicing with her over the re-found 
treasure, and in the happy thouglit of their 
now labouiyng with one heart and hand in their 
Saviour’s vineyard, when he was called away’’, to 
rest from his labours ! Ho broke a blood-vessel, 
and died in throe days. With a smile, full of 
loving tenderness, he said to Marion, Just before 
his death : ‘‘ Do not grieve for me, my loved 

Marion ; it is the gate of everlasting joy, and 
with gladness I enter in ; but you must feed my 
sheep.” Thus had Marion learnt that “ the 
Lord’s ways are not our wavs.” 

She had now no wish to leave that dark spot. 
She returned, and permanently settled there, 
and became “ a widow indeed,” working un- 
ostentatiously for her Master. Slie had now 
heard that voice, “ The Lord hath need of theo,” 
and humbly obeyed the summons. 


CONSCIENTIOUSNESS EEWARDED. 

In a world in which wo see so many instances 
of profc'Srr^rs of religion turning aside to avoid 
some expected difticulty, or to attain some uix- 
certaiii benefit, it is delightful to meet with 
instances of men who have resolved to follow 
the dictates of conscience at whatever cost, and 
to perceive that the God whom they served lias 
rewarded them even in the present life, and 
afforded them the means of greater usefulness, 
however dark the previous indications for a time, 
and however severe the trial. 

About the year 1815 I became associated in 
the committee of the London Female Peniten- 
tiary with an excellent man, who very shortly 
afterwards became a visitor at my house, and 
who related to me his very interesting history, 
which was as follows. 

He told me that in early life he had been 
placed in the general post-office, whence he had 
risen to the situation of lirst clerk in tlie re- 
ceiver-general’s or accoLintaiit-generars office — I 
think the first — with a salary of 500/. per an- 
num ; that he was at that time very gaj% fre- 
quenting, with his wife, the theatre and places 
of public amusement, and spending, year by 
ear, very nearly the income he received. But 
e was not happy, for he had an impression on his 
mind that things were not right between *bim 
and God. In the gaiety of his licarB hp 
novels, but he had never been in the habit of 
reading the Bible or attending a place of wor- 
sliijj. In consequence bf the disquiet of his 
mind he began to read tlie Bible, but being un- 
acquainted with its* contents, he knew not where 
to look for those parts which might be most 
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profitable to him. He went to a neighbouring 
church, and sumo of the prayers seemed in- 
teresting, but there was nothing in the sermon 
which came home to him. He went to other 
churches, but with no better result. One morn- 
ing, in passing through White Jlart-court, 
Qracechurch-street, he saw the Friends going 
into their meeting-house, and he determined to 
go in too. In the course of the service an aged 
Christian man spoke with much feeling of the 
difficulties which some felt in coming to God, 
stating that it had been his own case, that he 
had not been religiously educated, and that he 
had needed some one to direct him, but that 
God had blessed to him his own word ; and he 
referred to those parts of Scripture which he 
had found to be of an encouraging nature, and 
stated how happy at length he was when he 
found the precious promises of God applied to 
his soul. The gentleman told me that he was 
quite thunderstruck at finding the good man 
expressing the very feelings arid referring to the 
very difficulties of which he had been the sub- 
ject for some months previous. The address of 
this aged Friend had excited an interest he had 
never felt before, and he went home and searched 
those parts of the Scriptures to whira ‘he had 
referred. On the follovdng sabbath he was there 
again, and found the service equally profitable, 
and the knowledge of the Scriptures he had 
acquired during the week rendered it even more 
interesting than that of the previous sabbath 
day. 

lie then determined to tell his wife where he 
had been, not having done so on the previous 
Sunday. He met, as lie expected, with sneers 
and contempt, and, “ Oh !” said the good man, 
“ could I expect anything else r If she had 
taken that course a few months* previous, when 
my mind was given to vanity, 1 have no doubt I 
should have said pretty much what she did.” 
He persevered in attending, notwithstanding 
her remonstrances, and very soon afterwards 
purchased the works qf the Quaker writers. He 
little thought at the time, as he said, to what 
this would expose him ; hut in his reading he 
found what lie considered very strong argu- 
ments against the taking of an oath, which he 
was required by the course of the office to take 
once a quarter to the accuracy of his accounts. 
After a very serious examination of the subject, 
he c^me to the decision that he ought not to 
take it ; and the clerk w'ho stood next to him in 
■tiKTSiSIce having no such scruple, he requested 
leave of his principal to change places wuth that 
clerk ; by doing this he yv^ould lose 100?. a year ; 
but that he was willing to sacrifice for conscience 
sake. On mentioning this tp his wife, he told 
me that he brought the most bitter reproaches 
upon himself for neglecting the interests of bis 


family, in giving up that of wliich they ought 
to have the benefit; and he was charged with 
cruelty towards her and his children. But this 
was not his greatest trial, for his principal posi- 
tively refused to allow of the exchange, wishing, 
as it afterwards appeared, for an opportunity of 
placing another person in his office. The quar- 
ter-day approaching ho again applied, stating 
that tiic second clerk had gone over the account 
with the vouchers, and was prepared to swear to 
its accuracy ; but this was again refused, and, on 
the day on wdiicli they were to be jireseiited, he 
was called before the principal, asked whether 
he was prepared to swear to the accounts, and de- 
clining to d ) so, lie was at once superseded, and 
another person put into his place ; who swore 
to them the same dav, after an hour’s cxaiiiina- 
tiOTl. 

The storm and the tempest which he had to 
encounter when he went home and told his wife 
that he was dismissed, was, as he said, tremendous. 
The children Avere presented to him one by one, 
and he was told tluit ho w^mld be their murderer ; 
and e/icli day only brought fresh 'reproaelies. He 
immediately made inquiries for any means of 
obtaining a subsistence, but could hear of none. 
After a time, the little money he had saved was 
necvrly expended, and poverty seemed to stare 
him in the face : still, as he told me, lie was 
enabled to trust in God. 

One day, as he came out of the Friends’ meet- 
ing-house, two of the elder brethren took him 
aside, desiring to speak to him, ai'd they asked 
him whether it was true that he had given up 
his oflice sooner than vdolate his conscience? 
He told them it was. They desired him to 
meet them the next day, and then inquired par- 
ticularly ‘into his circumstances. He told tliem 
frankly everything, ard they called at his house 
and satisfied themselves, by inquiring of the per- 
sons to whom he r^i tarred them, that his state- 
ment was correct ; and having done so, they told 
him tliey were willing** to give him a trial, but 
that it must be in a subordinate situation ; and 
learning that he had been intended for a che- 
mist, and had begun to learn the business when 
his father had obtained for him the situation in 
the post-office, tl)ey made an arrangement for his 
serving in a chemist’s shop, and afterwards 
assisting in the warehouse of a Avholesale che- 
mist, each for six or eight months, they allowing 
his family during the time two guineas a-vreek, 
for which,” as he said, “ I xvas thankful.” At 
the end of that time, his employers certifying 
that he Avas qualified to,, go into business, they 
set him up in a shop, lending him 300?. to begin 
A\-ith, and giving him a running credit with a 
A\diolesalo druggist for 300/. more. God pros- 
pered him in his business, and when I first 
made liis acquaintance, he w^as a man of good 
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property ; and his wife, wlao had long before 
become a Eriend, was quite satisfied with the 
course he had taken.* 


AN UNLETTEEED IITMNIST. 
Eeligiok, enlightening the understanding, 
purifying the heart, ennobling the feelings, and 
sanctifying tlie intellect, 1ms frequently ori- 
ginated literary productions of high merit and 
value, even when the 2 )arties writing have had 
no pretensions to scholarship:). It did so in the 
instance of one, originally a mechanic of the 
humblest grade, and never known to common 
fame, but whose compositions have%difiod and 
cheered hd-tenul thousands assembled for eon- 
grc\gational worship, or isolated in the retireunent 
of their homos. Allusion is made to the author 
of the well-known hymn on the Last Judgment, 
commencing with the stanza: — 

** Lo ! He comes with clonds descciiding. 

Once for favoured sinners slain! 

Thousand thousai^l saints attending, 

Sm ell the triuinpli of his train ; 

Hal 1 el n jail ! 

Jesus comes, and comefi to reign." 

Few readers of those x:)agcs are una(*-quaintcd 
with those lines, or with the beautiful nudody^to 
whicli they are generally sung. Jlotli are 
2 )opuIar in Christian churches through the length 
and breadth of the land, and have been carried by 
Christian colonists to far distant regions — to the 
cities and backwood scittlements of America, and 
the shores of the Australasian islands. Words 
and melody originated ^ntli the same individual, 
Thomas Olivers, a Avelshiihin, wholly unedu- 
cated, and to the last moment of his life a 
stranger to jmnetuation, grammatical rules, and 
scientific musical notation. But he Imd native 
p^oetic talent, and Avhen ijiught of* God, the 
leisure hours of a lahoriousiiaiinistcrial life were 
occasionally devoted to the composition of sacred 
lays. It is to be regrett^ that opportunity foy 
such employment was not more frequently 
afforded, or that he did not commit to ])ancr the 
strains mentally composed on many a solitary 
journey, for no man ever sung the Lord’s song 
with more signal success. It is no easy trllk to 
p)roduce a p3u[)uL‘if hymn. ‘\Yc mean one that 

* The above very interesting anecdote, which has been 
fiimislicd to us by an esteemed correspondent, well 
acquainted with the facts, must not be construed into a 
proof of the unscriptural character of judicial oaths, for 
which, by the majority of Christian bodies, it is con- 
sidered there is ample authority in the word of God. 
7'he anecdote, hoM'ever, do^is unquestionably prove that 
where an individual, after having endeavoured to satisfy 
himself as to the propriety of a particular line of duty, 
acts upon his convictions with a single eye to the glory 
of God, even his mistakes can be ov«.^ruled for good. 
“The integrity of the upright shall guide him." — 
Editor. 


shall establish itself p^ermanently in the esteem 
of the universal church, have its strains com- 
mitted to reinembranco without an effort, and 
be as involuntarily recalled for comfort and 
counsel amid the manifold incidents -of life. 
Such a hymn, besides being riclily imbued 
with evangelical truth and feeling, to impress 
the heart, must have a unity of sentiment to be 
easily entertained by the mind, and ho so con- 
structed tliat the syllahles, words, *and lines 
flow as naturally after ('ach other as tliQ com- 
pionents of a rivulet, thus facilitating its un- 
conscious lodgment in tlie memory. A com- 
position of tins kind, captivating alike to 
accomplished circles and to rustic igueraiico, is 
a very rare achievement. The offering is a 
service of high though unknown value to the 
household of faith, and puts signal Jiojiour upon 
tlie individual writer. By it, “ he, being dead, 
yet speakotlf ’ to tlie thousands of Cliristi'iidoin ; 
and will sjieak through centuries to come, for 
their edification ai^d refreshment. 

Tlic unlettered hymnist above referred to was 
1)orn ill Montgomeryshire, and brought up as a 
shoemaker. Owing to youthful irregularities, 
he sepiarated from his relatives, and ])ursued his 
homely* colling at Shrewsbury, Wrexham, and 
Bristol. At the latter jilace, a si'rmon by 
Whitfield, from the text, “Is not this a brand 
pd licked out of the flri‘ ? ” awakened him to a 
sense of his sinful* condition; and on returning 
to Bradford in Wiltshire, he became a deluded 
Christian. The first thought of Olivers, as a 
changed man, was to rojiair, as far as piossible, 
his former Errors. Illness and reckhiss habits 
had l(ul him to contract debts in various places; 
and upon reflecting on them, “I felt,” says he, 
“as great confusion, shame, and sorrow, as if I 
had aiTually sto'An every sum I owed.” Ih'solved 
t(f make restitution, he returned for the pmrpose 
to liis native village, where fortunately some 
small means came into his piossession. This was 
devoted to piaying off a long list of obligations, 
hut of no higher amoijnt in general than 
sixpences and shillings. So conscientious was 
ho in doing this, that one of his old companions, 
having defrauded a Quaker of a shilling, he felt 
bound to return it, as his own exampilo had 
sanctioned him in the error. “ After I had paid 
every farthing I owed in my own country, I 
went to Shrewsbury to do the same. But many 
in that place had quite forgotten me, as v/yll as 
what I owed them. From Shrewshijry I went 
to Whitchurch to pay sixpence. I then 
Wrexham, and satisfied every one* there.” 
These are little incidents, but valuable as 
evidence of religious pirincipilo. Clear at last of 
the world, bo returned to Bradford, with the 
view cf establishin*g himself in business, but was 
diverted from the piurposo by a higher mission. 
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A hundred and one years ago, last Octo- 
ber, a man might be seen trudging over the 
Wiltshire Downs, with an old great coat, a 
stout walking-stick, and saddle-bags across his 
shoulders containing a few books and linen. This 
was Olivers, who had accepted an appoint- 
ment as one of John Wesley’s travelling 
preachers, and was making his way on foot to 
Cornwall. At Tiverton, in Devonshire, ho 
obtained assistance to purchase a horse. This 
steed was his companion for twenty-five years ; 
and, according to his own account, they travelled 
together, comfortably, not loss than a hundred 
thousand miles, from the Land’s End to the 
Grampians, and in various parts of Ireland. 
His fine hymn, “The God of Abraham praise,” 
expresses sentiments which smoothed the road 
to him in journey ings often. 

“ The God of Abraham praise, 

Who reigns enthroned above ; 

Ancient of everlasting days, 

And God of love : 

Jehovah, great I Am ! 

By earth and heaven confess’d, i 

I bow and bless thy sacrec^ name. 

For ever bless’d. 

The God of Abraham praise, ^ 

At whose supreme command 
From earth I rise, and seek the joys 
At his right hand : 

I all on earth forsake. 

Its wisdom, fame, and power. 

And Him my only portion make, 

My shield and tower. 

The God of Abraham praise, 

Whose all-sufficient grace 
Shall guide me all my nappy days, 

In all his ways: 

He calls a worm his friend I 
He calls himself my God ! 

And he shall save me to the ^nd 
Through Jesus* blood. 

He by himself hath sworn, 

I on his oath depend ; 

I shall, on eagle’s wings up-borne, 

To heaven ascend ; 

I shall behold his face, 

I shall his power adore. 

And sing the wonders of his grace 
For evermore.” 

The hymn, containing eight additional stanzas, 
is one of the noblest odes in our language, 
remarkable for severe and simple loftiness of 
style, elevated thought, and well-sustained 
imagery. Two more verses may ho quoted — 

^ ** Though nature’s strength decay, 

And earth and hell withstand, 

To Canaan’s bounds t urge my way. 

At his commalid : 

The watery deep I pass. 

With Jesus in my view.; 

And through the howling Avilderncss 
My way pursue. 


The goodly land I see. 

With peace and plenty bless’d ; 

A land of sacred liberty. 

And endless rest : 

There milk and honey flow, 

. And oil and wine abound, 

And trees of life for ever grow. 

With mercy crown’d,” 

Olivers finally settled in London, in order fco 
superintend Mr. Wesley’s printing. But he 
had no aptitude for punctuation, orthography, 
or syntax, and did not shine in the revision of 
proof-sheets. So numerously did errata ac- 
cumulate in a few years, that he was superseded 
in the engagement. He died in 1799, and lies 
buried in Mr. Wesley’s tomb, behind City-road 
chapel. 

One further incident of his life may be men- 
tioned. Eeflection having been cast in print 
upon liis obscure birth and artizan employment, 
by a party who ought to have known better, ho 
thus commenced a reply : “ Honoured Sir — On 
Monday, Eeb. 15th, I attended the evening 
prayers at St. Paul’s. The psalm for the day 
was the seventy-eighth. The sublime description 
of God’s power and glory there given, as displayed 
in behalf of his people throughout all generations, 
greatly aflected me. I was also much affected 
at*^the account the royal penman gave of himself. 
‘ He chose David also his servant,’ said ho, 
‘and took him away from the sheepfolds. As 
ho was following the ewes great with young 
ones, ho took him that he might feed Jacob his 
people, and Israel his inhcritairjc.’ In this 
account I scarcely knew which to admire the 
most, the providence t^f God in niisiiig a 
shepherd hoy to the dignity of so great a 
monarch ; or the pietj^ of this renowned people 
ill not rejecting and despising him ; or liis own 
amazing hjamility at a^time when he had reached 
the very summit of Vorldly glory, in transmitting 
to future ages such* an explicit account of his 
mean original. On these reflections, all wnthin 
fine cried out, ‘ Lord, shall I, shall any servant of 
thine, after this, be ashamed of a humble birth, 
or of a mean employment ? Forbid it, gracious 
God!” This was dignified, poetical, and 
Christian. 


Only Believers Value the Bible. — The Bible is a 
precious storehouse, and the magna charta of a Chris- 
tian. There he reads of his heavenly father’s love, and 
of his dying Saviour’s legacies. There he sees a map of 
his travels through the wilderness, and a landscape, too, 
of Canaan. And when he^ climbs on Pisgah’s top, and 
views the promised land, his heart begins to burn, de- 
lighted with the blessed prospect, and amazed at the rich 
and free salvation. But a mere professor, tho\igh a 
decent one, look® on the Bible as a dull book, and peruseth 
it with such indifference as you Avould read the title-deeds 
belonging to another man’s estate. — Beuridge. 
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I ** were both righteous before GckI, 

> walking in nHl the conimiindmouts and ortUnances 

/ of the Lord blameless .” — LuAc i. 6. 

\f The persons of Avhorn the Iloly Ghost has 
V borne this honorable testimony Mferc Zaclia- 
rias and Elizabeth, the parents of John the Bap- 
tist ; and the first thing which demands attention 
in the character of this truly excellent and happy 
pair is, that they were righteous before God. 
This, my readers, is a great tiling. It is, indeed, 
very easy to bo righteous in our own estimation ; 
nor is it very difficult to be righteous in the esti- 
mation of our fellow civitures ; but it is by no 
means ecpally easy to be righteous in^ the 
estimation of GoJ. He is constantly with us ; 
he sees our whole conduct ; nay more, he reads 
our hearts. To be righteous before him, then, 
is to be really, inwardly, and uniformly righteous. 
It is to be the same persons in every situation, 
and on all occasions : the same at home and 
abroad, in solitude and in society. But much 
less than this will suffice to make us righteous 
in the estimation of our fellow creatures. They 
arc not always with us ; they do not see the 
whole of our conduct f and ^of our hearts, our 
motives, they know almost nothing. Of course, 
they know very little of our real characters. 
How little, for instance, do the nearest neigh- 
bours really know’^ of eacli# other. How many 
characters, which now staled fair, Vould he 
blasted in a moment, wcre*^yery part of their 
outward conduct only laid open to public view ? 
And ;how many husband? and wives who are 
generally supposed to live happily together, 
would be found mutual tormentors, were^ they 
fully known to the w’^orld ! How wretchedly 
then are those persons deceived, who flatter 
themselves that they are righteous before Grod, 
merely because tReir characters stand fair in 
the estimation of men. And yet how many 
flatter themselves in this manner. How many 
feel and act as if they were to bo judged by 
men only, and not by the heart-searching God ; 
as if that part of their conduct only which is 
knowm to the world wys to be brought into 
judgment, and not every secret action, thought, 
and feeling. 

If perform any work which repurcs the ex- 
ertion of mental abilities, or of manual skill, we do 
not much desire or regard the applause oi ignorant, 


incompetent judges. But we wish to know what 
judicious men, men of taste and information, 
think of it ; and we value the approbatTon of one 
such man more than that of hundreds of inferior 
stamp. And were there one man in the world, 
whose taste and judgment were infallible, and 
whose decision would fix for ever the character 
of our work, we should prefer his approbation to 
that of all the world beside. Why, then, do wo 
not thus supremely prize and labour to obtain 
the approbation of God, the only being who 
really kiiow^s us ; whose judgment is infallible, 
on whom our destiny depends, and whose sen- 
tence will stamp our characters with a mark 
which can never, ^ever be effaced ! Thus did 
the pious pair, whose example we are contem- 
plating. They studied to approve themselves to 
j God: and he declared, in return, that they 
were righteous before him ; and had the whole 
world ]j:nown them as perfectly as ho did, the 
whole world would have assented, with one 
voice, to the truth of this declaration. 

They did not select duties that were easy, or 
reputable, and neglect others. Nor did tliey 
observe those only, which they had little temp- 
tation to omit ; but, to use the language of the 
[ psalmist, they had respect to all God’s com- 
mandments. Hence their characters and con- 
duct were blameless, or irreproachable. Not 
that they were absolutely perfect. Some im- 
perfection, doubtless, attended all their moral 
and religious Performances ; but there was 
nothing particularly blameable, no allowed in- 
sincerity or neglect. In the sight of men, their 
characters were spotless ; and in the sight of 
God, they possessed that simplicity and godly 
sincerity, which entitled them to the honourable 
appellation of Israelites inoecd, in whom was no 
guile. 

Such is the example here presented for tlie 
imitation of all, especially heads of families. 
But in order that the example should produce 
its full effect, it is necessary to show more j)ar- 
ticularly what is now, under the Christian 
dispensation, implied in walking in all the 
ordinances and commandments of Lord 
blameless. - 

1. It implies the exercise of repentance 
toward God, and faith in our Lord Jesus 
Chi;jst. These are the two first and great com- 
mands of the gospel, on obeying wliich our 
obedience to all other commands, and our accept- 
able observance of all Cljristian ordinances, 
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depend. This was the sum of St, Paul’s 
preaching; those were the first duties which 
our Saviour directed liis disciples to press upon 
all their hearers, and which he himself incul- 
cates upon all. When the Jews asked him, 
What shall we ^do, that we may woi^k the work 
of G-od ? his answer was, This is the work of 
God, that ye believe on him whom he hath sent. 
Until we begin to perform these duties, we can- 
not be righteous before God, nor walk in any 
of his commandments or ordinances; for in- 
spiration hath declared that without faith it is 
impossible to please him. 

2. Walking in all God’s commandments and 
ordinances blamelessly, implies great diligence 
in seeking a knowledge of them. No man can 
regulate his conduct by a rule with which he is 
unacquainted. No man can walk in all God’s 
commandments and ordinances, unless he knows 
what they are ; nor can any man know what 
they are, unless he is familiarly acquainted with 
the Scriptures. That copy oftlie Old Testament 
which Zacharias and Elizabeth possessed, was 
doubtless worn with frequent use. It mus'u 
have been their daily counsellor and guide. 

3. Walking in all God’s cominandments and 
ordinances blamelessly, implies a crrcful per- 
formance of all the duties which husbands and 
wives owe each other. These duties are sum- 
marily comprehended in the marriage covenant, 
in which the husband solemnly promises, before 
God and men, that he wdll love, provide for, and 
be fjiithful to his wife ; and the wife, that she 
will obey, love, and be faithful to her husband. 
This covenant has the nature of an oath, and as 
such involves all who ^dolate it in the guilt of 
perjury. The duties which they thus solemnly 
bind themselves to perform are no more thfin 
God requires of them in his A^ord. He there 
commands husbands to love their wdves, even as 
they love themselves, and wives to be subject in 
all things to their husbands. He commands 
them to make this union resemble that which 
subsists between Christ and his church. Hus- 
bands, love your wives, even as Christ loved the 
church, and gave himself for it. Wives, be 
subject to your husbands, as the church is 
subj(?ct to Christ. There must be but one will 
in a family ; but every act of that one will must 
be prompted by love, love like -that which Christ 
displays for Ins church. In no family are all 
God’s commands obeyed, in which this love on 
one part,^iid this submission on the other, are 

4. Walking in all the commandments and 
ordinances of God hlaipelessly, implies a careful 
performance, on the part of parents, of all the 
parental duties which he has enjoined. He 
requires ns to give them a religious education ; 
to bidng them up in the nurture and admonition 


of the Lord ; to teach them diligently his re- 
vealed will, speaking to tljem of it, in the house 
and by the way, when wc lie down and when we 
rise up ; and to restrain them when they would 
pursue vicious coirrses. . 

5. Walking in all God’s ordinances and com- 
mandments blamelessly, implies the maintaining 
of the worship of God in the fliinily. Besides 
its reasonableness and propriety, the liappy 
effects of family worship show it to be a duty. 
It is reasonable and proper, for families have 
mercies in common to ask for, and ihe^y receive 
favours in common for which they should unite 
in expressing their gratitude. And the happy 
efiects whrfvh result from a right performance of 
this duty arc innumerable and inestimable. It 
has a happy effect upon the head of the family 
himself. It tends to make him circumspect, to 
produce watchfulness over his temper and con- 
duct through the day; for how can he indulge 
sill or give vent to angry passions in presence 
of the family, when he recollects that lie is a 
priest ill his own hous^^ ; that he prayed with 
thenj in the morning, and that ho will again be 
called to pray with them at night ? He cannot 
but feel that, if the rest of his conduct is not of 
a piece with tins, liis own children and servants 
will despise him for his inconsistency. This 
practice has also a most salutary infliumcie upon 
the happiness of domestic life. Jf any un- 
pleasant feelings arise between members of the 
same houseliold, such feelings can scarcely out- 
live the return of the next seasff'ii for family 
devotion. Affection and peace must return 
when they next n^eet aftound the family altar, 
unless one or the ether is a liypoerile. I''hus 
dissensions are prevented, and domestic peace 
and harmony are perpetuated. I may add, 
that it always tends >to produce, and often does 
produce, the mos^t happy effects upon the 
children of the family. At least, it is certain 
that a much larger proportion of children are 
moral, and become pious, in families wlierc 
this duty is properly performed, than in tliose 
where it is wholly neglected, or only occasionally 
attended to. 

Walking in all the commandments and 
ordinances of the Lord blamelessly, implies a 
suitable concern ^or the present and future 
happiness of servants, apprentices, and depend- 
ents. Their health must be regarded. More 
labour should not be exacted of them than we 
would be willing should be exacted of our own 
children, were they placed in similar circum- 
stances. Their rights must be held sacred. 
We are commanded to give unto our servants 
that which is equal and right, remembering that 
we have a Master in heaven. Their feelings 
must not be trifled with. If they are faulty, 
let them bo told of their faults with mildness : 
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but passionate, contemptuous language should 
never be addressed to them. Ye masters, for- 
bear threatening, is the command of Jehovah. 

7. Walking in all the commandments and 
ordinances of the Lord blamelessly, implies a 
proper use of the temporal good things which 
are entrusted to our care. Nothing should be 
wasted, for God will require an account of till. 
Nothing should be employed to gratify the lust 
of the flesh, the lust of the eye, or the pride of 
life ; for property so employed is much worse 
than wasted. We must use the world as not 
abusing it, and employ every portion of our 
])roperty in a manner wdiich God will ap])rove, 
and to the purpose for which it was ^iven. He 
that wastes his possessions, wastes Ood’s 'pro- 
p(?rty, and the poor’s patrimony ; he that con- 
sumes them upon his lusts, gives them to swine. 

J vastly: Walking in all the commandments 
and ordinances of the Lord blamelessly, implies 
a sacred observance of the sabbath, a diligent 
attendance on the public worship of God, and a 
commemoration of Christ at his table. All these 
things are God’s ordinances, which he has 
appointed under the Christian dispensal^ion. 
Heads of families, who neglect cither of them, 
cannot bo said to walk in all God’s ordinances 
blamelessly. ^ 

[To be contimied.] 

THE NEW REFORMATION TN 
IRELAND. 

•IV. THE FAMINE, 

DuniNa the awful fiunine of 1846-47, the 
clergy of the Irish cslablishtTd church, and the 
ministers of other Protestant eliiirches, won their 
way to the hearts of multitudes wlio previously 
had been embittered against them. At a 
time when impoverished landlords we^c totally 
unable to pay the “ rent cli^rge” on which the 
support of the clergy depended, •the clergy- 
man’s house was every dajr^surrounded by troops 
of men, women, and children, who were perishing 
of hunger. And to save them from death, books 
and plate were often sold, and every luxury 
abandoned ; nay, in the heroic self-denial of a 
heaven-born benevolence, the minister’s hdhse- 
hold scarcely resi^rv^ed for themselves the bare 
necessaries of life I The houses, also, of Presby- 
terian ministers, as well as of the agents of the 
various missions supported by Weslcyans, and 
by Protestant dissenters, were at once alms- 
houses to feed the famishing, and dispensaries to 
furnish medicines for the fever-stricken. And 
could the warm Irish heafrt be insensible to such 
kindness, as contrasted wdth the selfishness of 
the priesthood P In truth, the ^ower of the 
Romish clergy now received a fatal blow. “ The 
priest,” says Dr. Edgar, in his usual pretensions 


to miraculous power, sprinkled holy water on 
the potato stalks, yet there settled down on them 
a thicker gloom, the blackness of death.” Go- 
vernment gave £10,000,000 to feed the dying. 
Hundreds of thousands, in charity, were sent 
from all pai;ts and all denominations, and com- 
mitted to the charge of Quakers* Episcopalians, 

‘ Presbyterians, Independents, Methodists, Bap- 
tists, but scarcelv anything to the Romish priest ; 
and what little he did receive, he too often gave 
to those who could repay him in fees (the priests’ 
“dwes”), or made it subservient to his own 
selfish ends. 

In tlie meantime, death was doing a wholesale 
work. “ Multitudes were gone to their long 
home, and no priest had been near their bed. 
Hero was a corpse on the roadside, another 
there, thrust into the bog, and near at hand a 
wdiole family dead in their hut, ovei* whom ‘ the 
hunger'^ had crept with a cold and deadly tor- 
por; but all of these had gone unanoiiited, iin- 
sbrived. ^I’ho wdfe^ was too weak to rise from 
the side of her dying husband to go for the priest, 
jwidwhcntlio little child did totter forth to bring 
him to the home of the dying Romanist, there was 
no money to pay for last rites, and it was driven 
with cufse^away. Thousands were dead, and no 
holy clay had been put on their coffins ; no cere- 
monies deemed essential to salvation Lad been 
performed ovt^r their cold remains; but their 
widows and orphans»»lived, and tlu^y could not be- 
lieve that for the covetousness of selfish priests 
the souls of their dear relatives bad perished. 
No, no; natural affection rose high over all the 
teachings of priestcraft ; and those who had tried 
the man of the wdiip, and of the altar’s curse, 
and found him in the hour of trial hcartlcjss 
and harsli ; and who, in the liour of sickness 
tmd sorrow, wertf visited, and fed, and comforted 
by»thoso whom he called agents of hell, couM not 
but see and feel the contrast — could not hut feel in 
t1i£ir inmost hearts^ that Protestantism cannot he had 
when its fruits are so generous and goodP* 

These arc the words of one wlio wrote from 
facts, and wRoso name will always bo cherished 
as an eminent benefactor of his country. Having 
visited Connaught iii the autumn of 1846, and 
having seen the first ravages of famine in the 
we , he addressed to the public such powerful 
appeals that, in concert with “ The Belfast 
Ladies’ Relief Association,” founded by him, he 
raised and distributed a sum of 12,600/., ^nd 
thereby saved many in Connaught froiii death. 
Towards the close of 1847 he coramcuccd 
ing funds for enabling young females in Con- 
naught to earn a living by their own industiy, 
and ^ while teaching them a trade, giving them 

* “ Ireland’s Missioi* Field a paper read before the 
Evangelical Alliance in Dublin, August, 1852, by John 

Edtrar -n rk 
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an unscjctariaii education in scripture truth. 
The greatest difficulties stood in the way of this 
noble enterprise. Many of the girls, on the 
brink of starvation, were obliged to go with their 
families into the workhouse ; many never had a 
needle in their hands, were habitua^lly idle, and 
grossly ignorant; a large proportion of them | 
were orphans ; and besides all this, “ the great 
opponent and difficulty was the priest of Borne.” 
But befo?e faitli and love and holy courage, the 
great mountain has become “ a plain.” Persecu- 
tion was braved by the Connaught girl. While 
athletic men,” says Dr. Edgar, “quailed before 
the blow or frown of the priest, the delicate little 
girl forgot her timidity while maintaining her 
rights, in defiance of the priest’s wdiip, and with 
the curse of the altar and denunciations of eter- 
nal vengeance ringing in her cars, continued her 
attendance oji the scripture schools.” 

A large number of well-instructed and pious 
young women were sent from Ulster to conduct 
these industrial schools ; an^ placed under the 
patronage of resident ladies of rank and high 
Christian character, they have introduced into 
nearly one hundred districts *the sewed muslin 
and knitting trade, for which wages are now being 
paid at the rate of more than 20,000ii a-year, 

And besides all these. Dr, Edgar instituted 
‘‘a students’ mission” for Connaught, che- 
rished, supported, and made prosperous by the 
young candidates for the Christian ministry 
under his own immediate training as a theolo- 
gical professor. Their first missionary was 
Michael Brannigan, one of themselves, whose 
conversion from popery amid the wild mountains 
of Tyrone was the result of his reading for the 
first time, in an English Testament, “ Neither is 
there salvation in any other, for there is no 
other name given under heaven or among men 
whereby we can be saved.” “ What !” he saids»to 
himself, “can this indeed be God’s word? if so, 
my religion is not of God, for I have been trusting 
in Mary and the saints instead of Christ* I 
have read, ‘ Neither is there salvation in any 
other perhaps the text is but a Protestant 
forgery.” lie hastened to procure an Irish 
Testament, and found the text there also. 
Alarmed, he sought out a faithful minister, Mr. 
Allen, long an active friend of the work of Irish 
scripture-reading in Ulster, and now presiding 
over a large number of scriptural schools in the 
west ; and the result w-as that Michael Branni- 
gan became ngt only a Christian, but a Christian 
^ Connaught. “ lie went alone 
into the wilderness; he bearded the Eomish 
lion in his den ; he went every wliere, preaching 
the word to Eomauists in the Irish tongue ; 
he established schools ; ho introduced industry ; 
he was agent in the time of fainiuo and pes- 
tilence for a large and varied district ; he was 


the breakcr-up of the way over whole coun- 
ties for others who now profit by his labours.”* 
Eifteen more of the students of the Belfast Theo- 
logical College have followed him to the same 
field as volunteers. “ Their aim,” says Doctor 
Edgar, “ is to convert Eomanists, not to a sect, 
but to Christ ; hence some of them labour under 
tlie special patronage of pious Episcopalians, and 
some preach in houses of worship built for them 
by pious Episcopalians ; and all of them have so 
endeared themselves to the poor Koman Catho- 
lics of the west, whose children they teach, and 
whose houses they visit in the hour of sickness 
and death, that wherever they go they are re- 
ceived witlfi a thousand hearty welcomes ; and so 
ojyen are the fields and so multiplied the op- 
portunities for doing good, that their prayer 
and cry is that God would send forth labourers 
to cut down the ripe and ready harvest.” 

Speaking of these operations, a recent and 
well-informed writer says : — “ Sixteen mission- 
aries, ten catechists, and fifty teachers, labour 
among the Koinan Catholics. The gospel is 
statedly preached in twenty-three diifercnt 
places, to more than* two thousand hearers, 
above five hundred of whom arc Eomanists. Ju 
forty-five schools the average attendance for the 
Pt*'St year was fifteen hundred and fifty pupils. 
Several new districts have been added to the 
mission, where new schools wiU bo planted ; and 
already have five thousand young persons passed 
under the spiritual training of our mission. W^e 
could tell of conversions singula^ply illustrative 
of the free love of God, of holy wells and con- 
fessionals forsaken, of churches becoming self- 
sustaining wdiere u few years ago the gospel 
was unknown, of the growth of knowledge 
among seeking souls, and of communion sab- 
baths made glad by the Lord adding to tlio 
church. The mission-stations are jets of light 
in the night of Irish superstition. The S{)irit is 
working the^e. We read, with swimming eyes, 
of a pupil made the instrument of her Eomish 

* Ai a recent meeting, held in Edinburgh on behalf 
of Turkish missions, the Rev. Dr. Candlish read a letter 
from an Irish soldier in the Crimea, who had been con- 
verted from Romanism by Mr. Brannigan. Driven by 
persecution from the work of a inisf ion-school teacher, he 
had left Ireland, and become a soldier. He went to the 
East with his regiment, the 7th Fusiliers, and while tliere 
had acquired such a knowledge of the Greek, Turkish, 
and Russian languages, that he was placed on Lord 
Raglan’s staff as a confidential interpreter. In his letter 
he stated, that if spared to come home, he would return 
to the East to do good to the followers of the false pro- 
phet. “ I think,” he says, “ that the fruitful seed of the 
word of life and truth has already taken root in the stony 
hearts of some Turks. I think I have handled the plough 
of salvation, and dug deep into their hearts; and I only 
wish that the rsiiu and dew of heaven may descend and 
water the seed, and that missionaries from our Presby- 
terian Church may be sent here also.” 
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mother’s conversion — of a poor woman replying 
to the priest’s curse, ‘E-ather than take my 
children from the school, 1 would make them 
five bags, and send them into the world to beg ” — 
of a young man who, on leaving the papacy, and 
teaching two hundred children the Bible, being 
asked why he did it, made answer, ‘ For the love 
of God’ — and of a dying convert exclaiming, 
‘ It is all light to me. I am a sinner, a great 
sinner ; but Christ is all and everything to me.’ 
Our bosoms thrill as we hear a dying Eomanist 
exclaiming, ‘Are you going, and without a 
prayer ? Oh, I am *• hungry for prayer !’ — of 
another, who cried out, ‘ Oh, that others could 
know what it is to have God for their Father 
and friend and Jesus for their Savioui^!’ — and of 
yet another, who could say, in the tone of 
triumph, ‘ The Spirit has breathed on me ; I feel 
it ; I am changed ; I was dead, but he quickened 
me ; I have eternal life.’ 

But the society which, above all others, has 
successfully cultivated the Irish mission field, as 
well as attracted the largest amount of public 
attention, is “ The Society for Irish Church 
Missions to the Eoman Catholics.” We shall, 
in our next paper, give a detailed account of its 
extended operations, and of the enlarged bless- 
ings with which it has pleased God to crown its 
labours. • 


THE SUNDAY BOWER. 

Ellek was a young girl who had been merci- 
fully brought fb a knowledge of God, and of his 
great love to sinners in sending his only-bo- 
gotten Son to die for them, There was nothing 
that she liked better than reading, talking, or 
thinking of all that her kind Sa^'iou^ had done 
for her ; and to her the sabbath was, therefore, 
truly a delight, because it liflbrded her oppor- 
tunities of doing so withoutjiiterruption. She 
had an uncle, who resided in a cottiige about a 
mile from the town whcroi Ellen lived ; and as 
he was always ready to converse with her, and 
give her instruction on the subjects which she 
liked best, she visited him whenever sbe codld. 

One fine Sunday, in summer, after returning 
from worship, when the other young personsp of 
Ellen’s family weiat to take a walk, she, as 
usual, set off to pass the day*with uncle John. 
Her way was mostly through tlie fields ; and as 
she bounded with a light step pver the grass, 
enjoying the perfume of the newly-cut hay, and 
fragrant woodbine that grew in the hedges, she 
thought of his goodness who had made the 
world so pleasant a plaile for man to dwell in ; 
and then lifted up her heart to thank him for 

having instituted his sabbath, thereby affording 

.. C — I ■ 

* “ The doming Cometh.*' 1853. 


to many an opportunity of enjoying tlie beauties 
of his works and praising liiin for them, who 
would otherwise be excluded, in a great degree, 
from this high and holy pleasure. 

Ou arriving at her uncle’s residence, she did 
not seek liim in the house, for she knew M’here 
he was wont to pass the Sunday afternoon. 
There was a bower at the top of his little lawn, 
well shaded from the sun, while it admitted 
every fresh breeze. There was a streaii^ running 
near, on whose banks wild meadow-sweet grew 
in profusion; indeed, altogether, uncle John’s 
Sunday bower was a very pleasant retreat. 

As Ellen approached it, she saw him seated, 
with a little table before him, on which was 
placed an open Bible. He seemed as if so 
deeply engaged in thinking over what he had 
beeii reading, that he did not perceive his niece 
till she spoke ; and she observed tliat, though 
there was a happy smile upon his countenance, 
his eyes were moistened with tears. He w el- 
comed Ellen with his usual kindness ; and when 
she expressed a fear that she had iiiterrii 2 )ted 
him, replied, “No, my child; I have had 
pteasant thoughts over this blessed book, and 
am willing to share them with you.” 

“Thauk you, uncle. What part w’ere you 
coiisideaing^” 

He answered : “ A scene of such touching 
beauty in the history of our I^ord, that every 
time I read it, I think I discern some point of 
interest which escaped me before. It is the 
story of the Saviour’s interview with the Samari- 
tan woman by the well.” 

“ And will you kindly tell me what thoughts 
were suggested by it ?” 

“ With pleasure, dear Ellen, tliougli I do fi‘ol 
that there is danger, as was once observed to 
me, of sometimei^ brushing ofi' the bloom of a 
Scripture, as it were, by too much handling of 
it ; *as one might, in tlie same way, damage 
some delicious fruit. Let us desire grace to 
taste the sweetness of this passage, though I am 
holding it in my hand, and turning it over and 
over. I was thinking to-diiy, dear niece, that 
though our Lord Jesus Christ was indeed a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief during 
his pilgrimage on earth, yet we may sometimes 
track a current of joy in his spirit which it is 
happy to notice. For instance, when, as re- 
lated in the tenth chapter of Luke, the disciples 
return mth joy to tell him that the devils wei’o 
subject to them in his name, his soul soeins»to 
be at once filled and elevated, and he ij-icrs its 
feeling in these words, ‘ 1 beheld Satan as figlfi-^ 
ning fall from heaven ;’ his spirit then finding, 
as it were, vent for its emotion in communion 
withihis God — ‘I thank thee, O Father.’ This 
world was usually to Jesus a dry and barren 
laud, where no water ^^'as ; hut at a moment 
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like this his spirit seems borne along in a flow of 
joy. Ho was given to anticipate the overthrow 
of Satan, and the accomplishment of the ^ good 
pleasure of his Eather.’ Oh I that we felt the 
opening of such mysteries like refreshing springs 
for our souls in the same dry and barren world. 
But there wrs another source from whence 
gushed reviving draughts for the spirit of Jesus 
— the conversion of sinners. This is seen 
eminentlj: in the passage I have referred to — 
the history of the Samaritan woman. Ho 
revealed himself to her as her Kedeemer, and 
sent her away happy in the discovery — so happy 
that she forgot her water-pot.’* 

‘‘Well, uncle, I have before noticed this. 
Does it not seem as if her heart were so filled 
with the spiritual things which she had just 
learned, that she liad no regard, no recollection 
of temporal things ?” 

“ Indeed it does ; and no wonder. This poor 
outcast had just learned strange lessons. First, 
she had been taught to know herself ; to look 
well and carefully round en ‘all things that 
ever she did and her conscience was fearfully 
dismayed. But soon the unclean Samaritan 
finds that he who speaks to her is the Son of 
God — the Lord of the well of life ; he who could 
give her that living water of Avluch she might 
freely drink and thirst no more. This was joy, 
and the power of love to her ; and she hastened 
to communicate it to her friends. It separated 
her from her own pitcher ; but it tilled her spirit 
and her lips with a testimony to her Saviour’s 
name. But it was chiefly to consider the joy of 
the Lord himself, that 1 wished to lead your 
attention to this passage.” 

“ Yes, uncle ; you said that the conversion of 
a sinner Avas to his soul one of the few refreshing 
springs of which he was given to taste during 
his toilsome journey below.” 

“ I did ; and if we have seen that the joy of 
the woman was great, it was not so great as his. 
It is true that she forgot her pitcher ; hut he 
forgot his thirst. We gather from this deeply- 
interesting narrative that when Jesus, after his 
fatiguing exertions sat upon the w ell at Sychar, 
he was not only weary, but liungry and thirsty. 
Oh ! how apt are wo to be absorbed by the 
feeling of our own wants, and to make that 
feeling an excuse to our consciences for inatten- 
tion to the wants of others. But it was not so 
with him. In the joy of having brought a poor 
ruined sinner to the knowledge of himself, whom 
to^knoAf is life, all privations, all sufferings 
were forgotten: he had been refreshed with 
spiritual food, and to his returning disciples 
was able to testify, ‘ I have meat to eat that ye 
know not of.’ To accomplish his Father’s will 
in the recovery and life of a'*sinner was meat and 
drink to him. Truly may wo exclaim, ‘ herein 


was love ’ — love unspeakable ! Is it not encou- 
raging and delightful to tliink of it, my child ?” 

“ Indeed it is, dear uncle. I have sonietimey 
thought how good, how condescending it w^as 
of the holy happy angels in heaven to rejoice in 
the conversion of a sinner, as wo are told they 
do ; but what is it compared with this incident 
in the life of him who is so far above the highest 
of them? You may well call it encouraging, 
uncle ; iifter hearing of it, the very vilest sinner 
need not fear to come to Jesus.” 

“We may also be humbled,” continued the 
old gontlemau, “when we reflect how little 
there is in us of the same mind that was in 
Christ. How seldom do our spirits rest, like 
his, on th/ earthly journey, to taste the virtues 
of such living waters as cheered his drooping 
soul; and yet how pure,* how divine, such joys 
and refreshments. Did we but love Jesus as we 
ought, wc should be ‘ instant in season and out 
of season,* trying to bring our fellow sinners to 
him, and finding our meat and drink in doing 
so. To triumi)h in the present salvation of a 
soul, and in the coming overthrow of the great 
adversary, , and the accomplishment of the 
Father’s good pleasure — 

“ These are the joys that satisfy 
And sauctiiy the miud : 

That make the spirit mount on high, 

And leave the world behind.” 


THE FOECE OF PEEJUDIOE. 

A work * throwing much light on the workings 
of scepticism in the popular mind, after having 
had a large sale in America has reccniLly bctui 
reprinted in this country. On perusing it we an ere 
struck with the truthfulm^ss of the following re- 
marks, which singularly illustrate an obser- 
vation often made— rthat infidelity is a disease of 
the hear 4 rather hhaii of the head. 

“ A man may st£flid on the side of a precipitous 
mountain, And long for the top, yet the impetus 
of an ounce will pii3h him further down tlian 
many times that force will cast him up. One wlio 
desires the valley below,, can go there without a 
struggle. The man who has sinned, may desire 
the summit of truth, but he stands on the de- 
clivity of a sinful nature. Every transgression 
or sensual indulg^ence has added to the darkness 
of his soul without his ^ knoAving it. Some 
examples of this must be given to make the fact 
easily understood. 

“ All English traveller, Br^alonc, AAToto ajid 
published a description of Mount Etna. He 
describes her craters, and her extended slopes, 
covered occasionally for twenty miles or more, 
along the side of the mountain, with vines, 

♦ Infidelity -.'‘its Cause and Cure# By the Rev. Dr. 
Nelson. 
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villages, and liixuriauce. These are sometimes 
destroyed by the river of melted lava whict 
issues from tlio mountain above, many feet deep 
and a mile — perha])S more, sometimes less — in 
widtli, bearing all before it, until it reaches tlie 
sea and drives back its boiling waves. After 
this burning stream has cooled, there is seen, 
instead of blooming gardens, a naked, dreary, 
metallic rock. Sometimes many eruptions occur 
in the course of a year, breaking out at ditferent 
parts of the mountain, and sometimes none for 
lialf a century. The traveller found a stream of 
lava congealed on the side of the mountain, 
wliich attracted liis notice more than others. 
lUi tl 10 light it must liave been thrown out by an 
‘ruption, which was mentioned b^^ perhaps 
Toly bins, as occurring nearly seventeen hundred 
years since. There was no soil on it. It was 
as naked as when first arrested there. The 
particles of dust floating through the air had 
not fallen there, so as to furnish hold for vegeta- 
tion, and these vegetables had not grown and 
decayed again and again, thus adding to the 
depth of tlie soil. SucI^ a 'work had not even 
<^ommei!. d. He tells us that on some part of 
tluit mountain, near the foot, if you will sink a 
pit, you must pass through seven dilferent strata 
of lava, with two feet of soil between them. 
Upon the supposition that two thousand yeaij^ 
are requisite for the increase of earth j ust named, 
lie asks how seven diflerent layers could be 
formed in less than fourteen thousand years. 
The chronology of Moses makes the world not 
half so old. ^he Englislimaii was jocular at 
this discovery, and his admirers were delighted 
at what seemed to Ihi^n a confutation of the 
book of heaven. TIow many tliousands through 
Europe renounced their belief of revelation v itli 
this discovery lor their jirop, the author of this 
tTeatiso is unable even to c(^ij(^cture. It seems 
that many parts of Europe tjmost rail^ at the 
jiews of the analogical thed^y. True, the tra- 
veller only conjectured that he had foiftid tlie lava 
mentioned by the ancient Abater ; but no matter 
— supposition only was strong enongh to rivet 
their unbelief. The author lias conversed with 
those in America, and on her western plains, 
who would declare they believed not a word of 
the Bible, because there was no soil on a stra- 
tum of lava, which, 'iu all prolw-biliiy, had been 
there long. 

“ Another learned Englishman, an admirer of 
the books of INIoses, wrote to those who seemed 
to joy so greatly in their now system, lie told 
theiii that, inasmuch as they seemed fond of argu- 
ing from analogies, he would give them an addi- 
tional one. He reminded them that the cities of 
Heriadamnnn and Pompeii were buried by the 
eruption in which the elder Pliny Jost his life, 
near seventeen liftidred years since. Thosq cities 
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have lately been discovered; and in digging 
down to search their streets, six different strata 
of lava are passed tlirough, with two feet of 
earth betw^een them. And the iamous Watson 
tells them, that if six dillerciit soils ni'ar Vesu- 
vius could be formed in seventeen hundred years, 
perliaps seven might bo made elsewhere in five 
thousand years, * 

Might we not suppose that those who had 
renounced their belief of Christianity, after 
reading some conjectures concerning Ettia, would 
have resumed their faith as soon as these Yesu- 
viaii fac^s were placed before them ? No, it w^as 
not so. It w^as easy to descend, but they never 
reascended. Men love darkness rather than Ih/ht. 
Thousands wdio snatched at the objection with 
joyful avidity never read the confutation. They 
never inquired for an answer. Those who read 
were afterwards silent, but remain unaltered. 
A lawyer, who stood so high with his fellow- 
citizens for worth and intelligence tliat lie filled 
many offices of trust, had his credence of the 
sacred page shaken by reading the imaginary 
system built on ^lie surface of Etna^s lava 
sireams. Ho took the book to a friend, to show" 
him what reason wo have for casting oft* our re- 
verence for the Bible. This fi'iend turned over 
a few pages^ of the book, where this mmo tra- 
veller, after telling how many eruptions some- 
times hajipen in the course ol* a month, goes on 
to nan^ate the following history : — 

“ ‘ Our landlord »cit Nicolusi,’ ho says, ‘ gave 
us an account of the singular fate of the bcaiuli- 
ful country near Ilybla, at no great disianco 
from hence. It w as so celebrated for its fertility, 
and particularly for its honey, that it w^as called 
Mel Passi, the Honey Land, till it w-as over- 
whelmed by the lava of Etna; and having then 
become totally barren, by a kind of pun its 
name was changed to Mai Passi, the Moan Lund, 
liifi second eruption, by a showier of ashes from 
the mountain, it soon reassumed its aiicicuL 
beauty and fertility, and for many years was 
called Bel Passi, the Beautiful Land. Last oi* 
all, ill the unfortunate era of lG69,it was again laid 
under an ocean of fire, and reduced to the most 
WTotcljed sterility, since which time it is known 
again by its second appellation of Mai Passi.’ 

‘‘ The lawyer was asked if his difficulties were 
in any w^ay obviated by this rapidity of change 
from soil to nakedness, and from nudity to soil 
again, narrated by the same original discoverer 
of tlio w hole theory. He answered in the iicLni- 
tive, and continued obstinately to cast aw ay the 
book of God. Thousands of cases Ivapfxii^ 
tiiiuaUy, where the individual is as rwidily and 
as speedily turned into the path of uifidcdity, 
and ^dien once there, continues to trace it with 
invincible pertinacity, Men^ without knowing 
it, love darkness rather thaii 
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BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

54. The wise man says, “ Pride goeth before 
I destruction, and a haughty spirit bemre a fall 
give an example -of the truth of this. 

65. What striking illustration can you find in 
Scripture of the truth of the promise annexed to 
the fifth commandment ? 

56. Who was the first Christian martyr ? 

67. Which of the apostles suffered martyrdom 
first ? 

58. When was John the Baptist spoken of as 
Elias? 

59. How did he resemble Elijah the prophet ? 

60. How was he superior to him ? 

61. Give examples of parables in the Old Tes- 
tament. 

62. Give a prophecy that Christ should speak 
in parables. 

63. Which is the first war recorded in Scrip- 
ture? 

64. Prove that God searches the heart. 

65. Do you find Omnisciehce ascribed to Christ? 

66. Where did Solomon build the temple ? 

67. Why was that spot chosen ? 

68. Did any other remarkable occurrence take place 
there ? 

69. What standard did Christ give as the measure of 
the love Christians should feel towards each other ? 

70. Prove that the kingdom of Christ shall be spread 
over the whole earth. 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

1. Joshua xviii. 1. 

2. 1 Kings xvii. 21-24 ; 2 Kings iv. 32-36; xiii. 21. 

3. Three. An only daughter — Matt. ix. 24, 25 ; an 
only son — Luke vii, 14, 15 ; an only brother — John xi. 
43, 44. 

4. Acts ix. 40 ; Acts XX. 9, 10. 

5. Our Lord’s miracles w^erc wrought by his own 
power ; those performed by others were wrouglit in his 
name, or, in the case of the prophets, by prayer to God ; 
showing that the power to work miracles was in the one 
case inherent, in the other derived from God. 

G. James v. 16; 1 John v. 16. 

7. Genesis xviii, 23-32, with xix. 29 ; Acts xii. 5, 

11 , 12 . 

8. Genesis xviii. 2; xix. 1 — 3; 12 — 1C. 

9. Exodus xvii. 14. 

10. The mighty God, the everlasting Father— Is. ix. 6 ; 
J am — John viii. 50; and Jehovah our righteousness — 
Jer. xxiii. 6. 

11. John V. 23 ; X. 30. 

]H2. Lydia — Acts xvi. 14. 

13. Roip. xii. 13 ; licb. xiii. 2 ; 1 Pet. iv. 9. 

-i4. Gen. iviii. 1-8; xix, 1-3; 2 Kings iv. 8; Acts 
xvii. 7 ; 3 John 5, 6. 

15. Acts V. 41. 

16. Prov. vi. 17; viii. 13; xvi. 5 ; 1 Pet. v. 5. 

1 7. Holy men. 


18. 2 Pet. i. 21. 

1 9. 2 Tim. iii. 1 5. 

20. John V. 39. 

21. Ps. xix. 7 ; cxix. 130. 

22. James i. 5, 17. 

23. Ps. cxix. 18. 

24. James i. 21. 

25. 1 Cor. xiii. 2. 

26. Judas. 

27. James i. 22, 

28. Joshua i. 8 ; Col. iii. 16, 

29. To gild — Ps. cxix. 72, 127 ; to honey — Ps. xix. 10. 

30. To fire; to a hammer— Jer. xxiii. 29; and to a 
sword — Heb. iv. 12. 

31. To a lamp and light — Ps. cxix. 9, 105. 

32. Milk — 1 Peter ii. 2; food to eat — Jer. xv. 16; Job 
xxiii. 12. 

33. The sword of the Spirit — Eph. vi. 17. 

34. Matt. iv. 4, 7, 10. 

35. Matt. xxii. 29. 

36. Matt. xxiv. 35; Luke xvi. 17 ; 1 Pet. i. 25. 

37. Matt. iii. 17 ; xvii. 5^ John xii. 28. 

3a. Ezra iii. 12 ; Haggai ii. 3. 

39. By the presence of Jesus there. — Comp. Haggai 

ii. 7 ; Luke ii. 27-32. 

40. The father of them that believe— Rom. iv. 11; 
Gal. iii. 7. 

41. The friend of God, 

42. In leaving his native country for an unknown 
home — Heb. xi. 8 ; in dwelling as a stranger there — 
Heb. xi. 9 ; in waiting for the promised son — Kom. iv. 18 ; 
in oftering up Isaac — Heb. xi. 1 7. 

43. Gen, xx. 2 ; xxvi. 7. 

44. The history of Lot. 

45. The histoi 7 of Moses — Hob. xi. 24-26. 

46. Joshua vii, 21 ; Gen. cxxxvii. 26, 28. 

47. Luke xxii. 3-6. 

48. Envy — Gen. iv. 5, 8. 

49. 1 John iii. 12. 

50. Gen. xxvii. 41 ; xxxvii. 4, 20. 

51. Gen. xxx. 27 ; xxxix, 5. 

52. Luke xxiii. 34,^ 

.53. Acts ii. 41. 

54. Esther iii, 5, 6 ; vii. 10. 

65. .Jer. xfcv. 19. 

56. Stephen — Acts vi?; 69. 

57. J«ames — Acts xii. 2. 

58. Malachi iv. 5. 

59. ; In (jxternal appearance and habits — 2 Kings i. 8 ; 
Matt. iii. 4 — In his faithfulness as a prophet. Compare 
I Kings xviii. 18, with Matt. xiv. 4. 

ба. Matt. xi. 11— As living in gospel times. 

61. Judg. ix. 7-20 ; 2 Sam. xii. i-9 ; 2 Kings xiv. 9. 

62. Psalm Ixxviii? 2, 

63. Genesis xiv, 

64. 1 Sam. xvi, 7 ; Jer. xvii. 10. 

65. Matt, ix, 4 ; Luke vi. 8 ; ix. 47 ; John ii. 
24, 25. 

бб, 2 Chrou. iii. 1. 

67. 1 Chron. xxi. 18 ; xxii. 1. 

68. Gen. xxii. 2. 

69. .Tohn xv, 12 — “ As 1 have loved you.” 

70. Ps. ii, 8; Is. ii. 2-4; xi. 9; Iii. 10; lx. 1-8; 
Mai. i. 11. 



A SUNDAY ON TliB NILE, 

One Saturday, while sailing im the Nile, I had 
reminded the captain of our little two-masted 
vessel, that all the next day we must stop, 
according to an arrangement wo liad always 
abided by. The reis, accordingly, urged the 
sailors to increased exertions, so that we might 
reach a village on Saturday night. He ordered 
twelve of the crew to tc«v the vessel by a long 
rope from the shore, and in this way we slowly 
ascended the river, until it was quite dark, and 
the men were ycry tired. Sudckmly a loud 
shriek was heard, and a gang of about twenty 
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robbers rushed from behijid some reeds, cut the 
towing rope, and seizing upon the sailors, began 
to tie their hands, so tliat the banditti might 
rob the vessel without hindrance. After a 
good deal of firing on both sides, the robbers 
decamped. Such ah attack, I may observe, 
seldom happens, if the banditti are aware that 
the travellers are English. ^ 

How peaceful and joyous, after an this dis- 
turbance of the night, did the early beams of 
a Sunday’s sun arise next dny ! Without 
movihg my head on the pillow, I could see tho^ 
sculptured tombs naar Keneh. It is in one of 
these that Joseph’s servants are supposed to 

Frick One Pbknt, 
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have been buried ; and I noticed among the 
pictures on the white-rock wall of the tomb, a 
procession of Jews, with two little children and 
a donkey, marching into the presence of a 
prince. Whenever the Jews are sketched in 
Egypt, they are found clothed in long robes, 
and th(iip coimionances are really veiy like those 
of tlic Jews one sees in England. 

I got up at seven o’clock, and found all 
tlic flags hoisted on our masts ; for as we had 
allowed tho reis to dress the vessel on his 
Sunday (tho Mahomedans keep tho sabbath 
day on Priday), he lent his flags in addition to 
ours for the real Sunday. The crew, I noticed, 
appreciated the day’s rest, and worked harder 
tlian usual for the rest of the week. They also, 
every one, "went through their ignorant devo- 
tions in the open air, after having first washed 
in the river, and spread out a carpet on the 
deck. The captain sometimes asked me to 
point out by compass the precise position of 
Mecca (tho town towards which they turn when 
praying), for as we proceeded on our voyage we 
gradually passed this “ sacred” spot, and at last 
left it far behind. Ah! how naturally does 
the carnal heart rob the Lord of his glory, and 
vainly try to make him more comprehensible by 
assigning places and times in which he is to be 
found, whereas “his ears are ever open,” and 
“ his eyes are in ever^ place.” 

After morning worship, I took a wnllr along 
those solitary banks, so unlike the banks of any 
other river. There was tho quaint-looking 
pelican floating down tho stream, its pouched 
throat distended with fish. This seemed to be 
a more serviceable species of the bird than the 
“pelican of the wilderness” to which David 
compares himself. White eagles and storks 
were on all sides, and the buffalo-bird w'as very 
common, being always found close to a great 
black buffalo. This bird catches the flies 
buzzing round the animal’s nose ; and in return 
for this good office, the buffalo protects its 
feathered friend. Even from these instances 
wo may learn a lesson of tho advantage of 
mutual kindness. 

Ear away in the distance I saw a little red 
fluttering thing, which, as I came nearer, turned 
out to be an English flag, denoting another 
boat with British travellers. . 

There were four Scotchmen on board, and the 
boat was quietly moored during the sacred day 
ofeest; but I could not hear of any other out 
of the qighty boats which ascended the Nile 
that with travellers, liaving esteemed the 
privilege of the day of rest as precious, and tho 
day of the Lord as “ honourable.” Those gentle- 
men were at their morning prayers ; they 
afterwards gave me some ^ numbers of “ Tim 
Pulpit,” in which I found some sermons that 


were very acceptable to one who had been seven 
months absent from home. 

In returning to breakfast, I passed a funeral 
with a long procession of women, tearing their 
hair and loudly shrieking. Death must be a 
cold grim enemy to those who “have no hope,” 
that is, no well-grounded hope of “a blessed 
resurrection.” In proportion to our faith in 
Christ will be our union with him ; and it is a 
life-giving union which causes the soul to live in 
this world, and both body and soul to live to- 
gether in heaven. 

The Egyptians of old carried their dead across 
the river to bury them, so that nearly all the 
tombs are on that side of the Nilo opposite to 
the towns^’ they belong to. What a wonderful 
amount of trouble they took about tlieir 
mouldering bodies, both when living and dead I 
They were rolled up with costly spices, en- 
closed in priceless coffins, and carried far away 
and buried in deeply excavated tombs, which it 
must have taken many years to prepare and 
decorate! Yet bow little attention did the 
never-dying soul receive, while the contemptible 
body was thus treated ! Surely these mummies 
of Egypt (and we can see, as my readers an 
well aware, some of them in the British Museum) 
ought to speak to us even in their silence, 
saying, “ Attend, oh Christian, to thy soul, ibr 
the body withers as the grass; and it is tho 
soul which is to bo judged for the deeds done in 
the body.” This custom of embalming bodies 
was used, we know from Scripture, in the case 
of Jacob and Joseph. It seemc also to have 
been employed in the time of our Saviour ; for 
the women who erme tG his tomb on the first 
bright Lord’s-day morning, brought spices ; but 
they were told, “ He is not hero; he is risen.” 
The Lord is before us, even very early on his 
own dayt 

Boon I came upon a black Nubian, who was 
laboriously irrigating bis master’s fields witli 
water raised from the Nile by the “shadoof,” 
consisting of a pole or lever, balanced with a 
ball of clay at one end, and a b ather bucket at 
the other. This, and the “Persian wheel” 
driven by asses, are the only machines used for 
raiphig the necessary supplies of w^ater from tho 
Nile. An enormous amount of labour is spent 
in irrigation, forrin these parts rain seldom if 
ever falls, and the Nile flows for 1200 miles 
without one single tributarj^ stream ; so that 
the crops are entirely dependent upon the 
periodical overflows of the river, and the water 
supplied artificially during the rest of the season. 

From the top of the nachine, the stream flowed 
to the various plots of ground along little 
channels ; and when enougli liad gone along one 
or other of ^these, the husbandman closed the 
channri by pressing the earth with his foot, at 
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tlie same time opening another by similar means. 
Probably this was so in Moses’ days, for we 
find God telling his people that in Pales- 
tine they would not find it needful to water 
with the foot, but that streams from the moun- 
tains there refreshed the soil. Deut. xi. 10, 11. 

I much felt, on this occasion, the want of a 
regular assembly with which to join and worship 
God in public, just as the parched land wants 
its accustomed showers. However, the private 
reading, prayer, and meditation which a traveller 
can enjoy on a quiet Sunday, although only a 
very imperfect substitute for his “ going up with 
the great congregation,” may yet be like the 
channel carrying the Nile water, for it is the 
grace conveyed by the ordinance whi^h is. really 
valuable, and, without this, the means must be 
only an empty vessel. 

Here I came upon the islands where crocodiles 
abound. These dreadful animals are not met 
witlx until you have ascended the river nearly 
four hundred miles, where there are the ruins 
still existing of an ancient town, named Crocodilo- 
polis, the inhabitants qf which worshipped the 
scaly monster as a god in b 3 ^e-gone days, l^ore 
than twenty thousand carcases of crocodiles are 
embalmed and buried in huge subterranean caves 
near this place. I descended one day into one 
of these sepulchres with great difficulty, and 
found a mass of preserved bodies, each of them 
wrapped in matting made of palm-leaves, and 
piled one on anothtir, to the depth of perhaps 
thirty feet. One of these leviathans had just 
been captured wlien 1 came to the town of 
Siout, wliich is said to be the place where the 
Saviour resided in Egjipt, when Joseph “took 
the young child and his mother” from the terri- 
tory of the cruel Herod. Before he was captured, 
tliis crocodile had killed three men by a stroke 
of his tail, reminding us qf the description in 
Job: “lie moveth his tail ^ike a cefiar.” Job 
xl. 17. The skin of the crocoffile resists a musket- 
ball, and I often observed bulletsP glance off 
his sides harmlessly. “ Ife esteemeth iron as 
straw, and brass as rotten wood. The arrow 
cannot make him flee ; sling-stones are tqrned 
with him into stubble; darts are counted as 
stubble; ho laugheth at tl^ shaking of the 
spear.” Job xli. 27 — 29. ^ 

Even on tliis Sifnday, travellers from various 
boats w^ere hunting the crocodiles ; but only 
live were secured during the whole season, of 
which I killed three, and, singularly enough, 
always on Mondays. In the stomach of one of 
those was about a pint of pebbles, and amongst 
them a leaden bullet. “ Ilis heart is as firm as 
a stone, yea, as _hard as a piece of the nether 
millstone.” Job xli. 21. 

At the above-mentioned town of^iout, I met 
a young Egyptian, who had been converfipd to 


&od and instructed by the English missionaries 
at Cairo. He had set up a small school, where 
I found a number of children reading the Scrip- 
tures ; and they pointed with pleasure to the 
words, “Out of Egypt have 1 called my son.” 
Matt. ii. 15. No doubt God, in his own good time, 
will call lUAny people to love a^d serve him oii 
the banks of the Nile ; and porliaps one result 
of this present war will be, to secure liberty for 
the missionaries of the gospel to prqp,ch Jesus 
to the poor people who dwell in this land of 
darkness. 

In early times, a number of martyrs lived 
and died in the ruined towns of Egypt. On one 
of the walls of a tomb at Thebes, 1 saw some in- 
scriptions, written in black chalk by tliese suf- 
fering Christians. There was a rude picture, 
drawn by some trembling hand, representing a 
disciple of the Lord praying in a standing 
posture, with hands stretched out. This appears 
to have been the usual manner of prayer amongst 
the first followers of Jesus; and ofttimea you 
may see it represcjited in the dark cells of tlio 
catacombs at Home, where whole families lived 
lindergroiiiid, and were slain by the ruthless 
liomaii emperors whenever the people clamoured 
for a victim. How forcibly those things recall 
to us th^^ paihctic description which St. Paul gives 
of God’s persecuted people; “They wandered 
in deserts and in mountains, and in dens and 
caves of the earth” (Heb. xi. 38) ; and then liis 
tribute of praise — “•Of whom the world was not 
worthy;” to which he adds, “ God liaving pro- 
vided some better thing for us, that they, wdfcli- 
out us, should not be made perfect.” 


LOST BUT POUND. 

^ TRUK NARRATH^E. 

Evssry profligate is chased by the furies of re- 
morse and self-reproach, and mingles in his cup 
those elements of bitterness which illustrate the 
truth of the Scripture statement, that “ the 
way of transgressors is luy'd.” On the other 
hand, a life of virtue and piety is ever marked 
by inward peace, and, in ordinary circumstances, 
exerts so blessed an influence on a man’s out- 
ward condition and worldly fortunes as to prove 
that to bo pious is to be wise for both worlds ; 
or, as Scripture expresses it, that “ godliness is 
profitable unto all things, having the promiHC of 
the life that now is, and of that which to 
come.” Some there are whose histc^ is an 
exemplificatioir of both these prineipk?^ JAThile 
they lived in sin and sought lying vaniiics, they 
forsoolc their own mercies, and by^ their reck- 
lessr^ss and folly were *tho anthoi’S of their 
own wretchedness. .But Ijaving been redaimed 
from their vicious wavs and hroughi under reli- 

^ C\ 
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gious influence, prosperity and comfort, hand in 
hand with mental peace, followed their steps, 
and misery and moral debasement were suc- 
ceeded by wealth, honour, and affluence. 

The following narrative, though in some of its 
particulars singular and striking, supplies an in- 
stance of a moral and social transformation of 
which the history of many a family in Britain 
could supply a parallel illustration. * 

The Mr. P., of Leeds, who was for many 
years in the practice of occupying for a succes- 
sion of sabbaths the pulpit of the Tabernacle in 
London (morning and evening services being 
held on certain of the intervening days), was, on 
the occasion of one of these visits, sauntering 
through one of the streets in the west part of 
London, on a Monday forenoon. His object 
was relaxation, the exertions of tlie previous day 
liaving been followed by a degree of lassitude 
and exhaustion which unfitted him for mental 
labour. During his stroll, he was politely ac- 
costed by a gentlemanly stranger, who addressed 
him by name, and asked permission, though per- 
sonally unknown to Mr. P., to accompany him 
for a short distance. After they had leisurely 
traversed one or two streets, IVIr. P.’s com- 
panion paused before a large and handsome man- 
sion which stood in one of the squares »of that 
part of the metropolis. May I use the free- 
dom,” asked the stranger, “ of inviting you, as a 
Christian minister in whom I feel a deep in- 
terest, to enter my dwelling ; and as this is the 
hour of luncheon, to join me in taking some 
refreshment ?” The minister, who had engaged 
with some degree of reserve in conversation 
witli this unknown individual, was on the point 
of declining, but an irresistible impulse made 
him lay aside all hesitation and distance, and 
accept the invitation as frankly as it had been 
given. He found himself forthwith in a sjpa- 
cious and well-furnished dwelling, where every 
object that met the eye gave proof of the opu- 
lence and taste of its occupant. 

Luncheon having been served, during which 
Mr. P. did not fail ^o perceive the intelligence 
and piety that were indicated by his stranger 
host in the course of their conversation, which 
had become less and less restrained, the latter 
said : — “ You will, doubtless, Mr. P., think my 
conduct strange in accosting you as I did in the 
street, though unknown, and inviting you to he 
my guest in this fashion.” 

if I do think it very remarkable,” was the re- 
ply, “ little loss to account for 

this iHeiofet.” 

The explanation was furnished in the follow- 
ing auto-biograpnical narrative. 

I was sent to London, wlien a lad, toi»pro- 
secute my business, my parents having been 
induced to remove me from my homo b)’' a 


tempting offer of a situation which was made to 
me Dy an influential and wealthy firm. I was 
blessed with a religious education and training, 
under the eye of my parents, both of whom 
were pious ; and I took with me, when I left 
the parental roof, the principles and impressions 
which the instructions of home and the sabbath 
school, and the consistent example of my father 
and mother, had left upon my youthful mind. 
I had excellent prospects of rising in the estab- 
lishment with which I was connected, for I had, 
from the first, secured the confidence of my 
employers, and circumstances had led one of the 
principal partners to take a special interest in 
me. The conversation of tnose into whose 
company 7^. was thrown, however, gradually 
obliterated from .my mind the influence of 
Divine truth ; I felt more and more reconciled 
to the spirit and ways of ungodly youths, whose 
profanity and recklessness at first filled me with 
grief and horror, until at length, imbibing much 
of tlieir feeling, and yielding to the influence of 
daily intercourse with them, I lost my habits of 
prayer, sabbath observance, and Scripture read- 
ing, and forsook the house of Grod. 

“As yet, however, I was attentive to my 
business, sober, regular, and punctual ; and 
having got repeatedly a rise in my emoluments, 
I ‘at length entered upon married life. Ere the 
bii’th of our fourth child, my career had become 
one of rapid degeneracy. I was the slave of 
dissipation and intemperance. Strong drink 
had thrown around me its ruinous spell, and 
occasionally for days together I w^')uld be absent 
from my employment with associates of kindred 
tastes, spending the earnings wliich should have 
been bestow cd on the maintenance of my Avife 
and family. As may be supposed, I lost the 
respect of my employers as well as my own ; 
and in epurse of time I was dismissed and dis- 
graced. This was ihe commencement of a series 
of misfortunes w^hich dragged me dowai to the 
depths of J^enury £^pd ruin. The little orna- 
ments which I had given to my wife in the days 
of our courtship, and wdiich she had treasured 
with# fondness as memorials of my affection, 
w^ent one by one to the pawnihroker, to procure 
the,jneans of buying a scanty meal, and by-and- 
byc our furniture and clothing, and our very 
articles of dress, were thus parted Avith. Words 
fail me to picture the abject wretchedness of 
my condition. My sins now pierepd my soul 
with the sting of a scorpion ; remorse haunted 
me night and day ; I saw a virtuous wife broken 
in heart, and crushed in spirit by my vicious 
follies. My tender babes were in Avant because, 
in my unnatural cruelty, I threw away on my 
lusts what should have gone to maintain and 
cherish thenj- My home, which was once the 
abode.jof peace and joy, had now become a haunt 
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of desolation and despair. Hell was in my 
breast, and I sought a refuge from my self-ac- 
cusations and intolerable anguish of mind in a 
purpose of suicide. 

“ With the view of finding for myself a grave 
in the waters of the Thames, I one morning 
left my miserable home, while yet my wife and 
children were asleep. I well remember the 
conflict of emotion through which I passed on 
that dismal morning, and the sullen repose 
which my fiendish spirit felt when it settled 
down into the fixed resolve of rushing unbidden 
out of life into eternity ! Thus hating myself, 
and all the world, and breathing defiance 
to the God of heaven, I wande]ft?d on, half 
unconscious of every external object which I 
passed. I came to a large building which a 
number of persons was entering. Troiii a mys- 
terious impulse which I cannot explain, and 
which I can only now resolve into the provi- 
dence of God, who has access to the minds of 
his sinful creatures in a way which we are unable 
to comprehend, I joirspd these individuals, and 
immediately found myself in a large and well- 
filled place of worship. It was the Tabernacle, 
and you occupied the pulpit. Some expressions 
which dropped from your lips durjng prayer 
arrested my attention. A chord which had 
long been silent in my breast was thereby 
struck, I resolved that I would meantime wait 
a little longer ; although I did not depart from 
my resolution to seek a termination to my 
earthly mise]^ in self-destruction. It was still 
my fixed resolve that within an hour or two — 
the sooner the better-^my wretched life should 
be cut short. Yet, almost in spite of myself, 
an unseen power held me to that spot. You 
gave out a text, from which to discourse to your 
audience. Well I remember the worcl^ : ‘ When 
the poor and needy seek^ater and there is 
none, and their tongue faueth them for thirst, 
I, the Lord, will hear theip, I, the Ghod of Jacob, 
will not forsake them.* You closed by an 
appeal to your hearers who were not at peace 
with God. Never can I forget the soothing 
and tender tones in which you besought them 
to turn away from earth’s broken cistern^ and 
seek happiness iiy God’s favour. * Put the God 
of Jacob,* you said, ‘ to the t^st. He will make 
you drink of the cisterns of earthly prosperity, 
so far as he sees this to be for your well-being. 
But, what is more, he will make you drink of 
the cisterns of spiritual enjoyment ; anti he will 
make you partakers of the hope of drinking of 
the river of the water* of life, which proceeds 
out of the throne of God and the Lamb : the 
river of God’s pleasures by which the soul shall 
for ever be refreshed.’ The Lord directed to 
my heart the word of heavenly mercy. • It was 
touched as it had never been by the grace of 
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him who is ready to pardon. I saw that thcr/ 
was mercy even* for me. I stood convicted — 
ruined — helpless ! but even for me there was 
hope in God and in the gospel. I resolved, 
with tears of penitence, but yet of joy — such 
tears as t never before had wied — to put the 
God of Jacob to the test ; to look to the Lamb 
of God ; and, fallen and abject as I was by my 
iniquity, to return unto the' Lord. % 

“I left the chapel, and turned my .steps 
towards my miserable home. I acquainted my 
broken-hearted wife with my state of feeling, 
and revealed to her, who, in my days of stupidity 
and reckless folly, liad ever sought to point my 
steps to virtue and piety, the hopes and aspira- 
tions of which my breast was now the seat. 
We took out from a chest the fragment of tlio 
only Bible which was in our possession. We 
read aloud a portion of Scripture ; and for the 
first time knelt together before the throne of 
grace, asking pardon and blessing, spiritual 
guidance and eternal salvation. The Bible, 
till then neglected, became from that hour my 
^companion and counsellor. That instance of 
family prayer was the commencement of a 
practice, which, through the help of God, 1 
have oonttniied till now. I rose from my knees 
on that occasion, a changed man. It proved 
the crisis of my history ; strong drink I have 
ever since abjured. That forenoon, the postman 
knocked at my door, just as I was revolving the 
perplexing question how to procure a meal for 
my starving wife and children. He put into 
my hand a letter. It proved to be a remittance 
of five pounds from a friend to whom, in my 
straits, 1 had some time before applied for 
assistance. It enabled us to provide for our 
immediate wan^s. It supplied mo with decent 
clothing. I made application for employment, 
and succeeded. I resumed ray attendance at 
the house of God. Being a skilful workman, 

I gave much satisfaction to my employers, and 
by my sobriety, steadiness, and industry, esta- 
blished myself in their •confidence and good 
opinion. I gradually rose in the establishment 
with which i was connected, and in about three 
years, on the death of the foreman, was appointed 
to his place. Some time thereafter, I was 
admitted as a partner ; and on the retirement, 
a few vears subsequently, of the head of the 
firm, of whom I was the only surviving partner, 

I succeeded to his share of the business. Thus, 
in the good providence of God, hehg.s, during 
a succession of years, filled my cup oP^arthly 
prosperity to overfiowing ; and I am sure that 
you, whom God employed to be the instrument 
of tny spiritual change, will rejoice to know that 
one who was LOSTf is now eound.” 

The wealthy merchant, who had latterly 
spoken with tears, closed his iiarrativc. 
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Striking instance, indeed!” said Mr. P., 
“ of the free and wondrous grace of God, who 
is found of them that seek him not ; you put 
the God of Jacob to the test, and he has made 
you to drink of the cisterns of earthly enjoy- 
ment ; but I trdst you can testify that he has 
also made you to drink of the cisterns of spiri- 
tual blessing.” 

“By thG grace of God,” was the rejoinder, 
“ I am what I am : and to him I give the praise 
for that hope which cheers me, of realizing ‘ the 
fulness of joy which is in his presence, and of 
the pleasures which are at his riglit hand for 
evermore T ” 

If the reader be one who, sick of sin’s ways, 
is, in the spirit of a penitent, putting the God 
of Jacob to the test — one who, when his tongue 
fails him for thirst, calls upon the Lord who 
has promised “not to forsake” the suppliant 
“poor and needy” — let him be assured, that 
though lie may not obtain the measure of out- 
ward prosperity which was' reached in the 
instance of a return to the ways of virtue just 
narrated, he will know and feel that in seeking 
God’s face, he returns to happiness. Once 
nosT, ho will be rouNn. 

SMTKNA AND ITS MAETTR 

Be tliou faithful unto death and I will ^ive thee a crown of life.*’ 
— /2eu. H. 10. 

These words are inscribed above the pulpit of 
the English chapel at Bonja, and are read by 
the traveller with a thrill of peculiar interest. 
This picturesque village, a favourite resort of 
the English residents at Smyrna, lies at the dis- 
tance of three miles from the city. Leaving 
Smyrna, we cross a bridge throwa over the little 
river Meles, renowned as the stream on tbe 
banks of which Homer was born, and travelling 
through a pleasant valley, quickly reach Bonja, 
a lovely place, redolent with the beauties of 
garden and shrubbery surrounding its villa 
homes, and boasting an abundant foliage even 
in its common streets, where great, wide-spread- 
ing trees stand between the houses, under the 
shade of which the inhabitants spend many a 
social hour. The neighbouring scenery is grand. 
Mount Corax rises near the village, and in the 
distance beyond are seen the magnificent 
heights of Imolus ; on the north stands Mount 
Sipyl'us ; and over all breaks the quiet, solemn 
light Lord’s day morn, just as it did 

eighteen centuries ago, when near this very 
spot the Christians used to assemble, to whom 
the words Avritten over that pulpit were origi- 
nally addressed. 

“Above all Greek, above aU Eoman fame,” 
is the distinction earned by the churches of 
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from the Master words of unqualified approba- 
tion. Sin and imperfection were, doubtless, 
to be found amongst them, yet so worthily did 
they bear the name of Christ that ho, while 
“searching the heart,” found it iicodful to 
mingle no sound of reproof with the language 
of pity, encouragement, and promise in which 
he adaressed them. And this w hile corruption 
had been making sad progress all around — love 
waxing cold — fSso d^octrine and unchristian 
deeds so prevailing amongst the churches of the 
Lord, as to elicit even from his gracious lips 
the message of stern rebuke and awful threat- 
ening. 

Smyrna *iias escaped the fate of its ancient 
contemporaries in Asia Minor, and still exists 
in a flourishing condition. The stately gran- 
deur which it boasted in the old days of Ionia’s 
magnificence has indeed vanished ; nevertheless 
it continues to be an important city. And 
truly “beautiful for situation” is this great 
emporium of the trade of the Levant, once “ tin’s 
queen of Anatolia,” “flie crown of Ionia,” 
“the'’ ornament of Asia.” Worthily bestow (id 
names, the traveller thinks, as he sails up its 
fine gulf, and gazes on the fair scene before liiiii, 
wljere, just at the curve of the bay, tlie city 
stretches along, its buildings partly concealed 
by a moveable screen of tall cypress trees. 

It is difficult to ascertain what the present 
number of inhabitants may bo ; it is stated at 
various figures, varying from 1B0,000 to 200,000. 
In the same way the Greek portion of the 
population is set down, by some WTiters at 
20,000, by others at 50,000. 

In fine harmony wuth the character of the 
first believers at Smyrna, and beautifully illus- 
trative of obedience to the Saviour’s command, 
“ Be ye faithful unl^ death,” is the immediately 
succeeding history ct this church. In the per- 
secution und^r Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, the 
Christians of Smyrna, in common with those of 
many other places, suffered severely. A beau- 
tiful letter addressed by them to the neighbour- 
ing churches, relates the tale of their trials, and 
how their brethren had proved themselves 
“ faitiiful unto death” — a death of cruel tor- 
ture. Some were Qiast to the wild beasts ; some 
passed through the flames; and others were 
compelled to lie upon sharp spikes. Polycarp, 
the disciple of John, and probably “the angel 
of the church in Smyrna,” to wffiom the apoca- 
lyptic message was sent, was now a very aged 
man. Yet when the infuriated cry arose, 
“Away with the atheists; let Polycarp be 
sought for!” the brave veteran of the cross 
would willingly have remained and faced the 
storm. ,.But his friends eagerly urged him to 
withdraw from the city for a time, and per- 
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a little distance. His retreat was discovered, 
and he passed to another refuge. But when 
this also was found out, he refused to make any 
further attempts at escape, calmly saying, ^‘The 
will of the Lord be done.” His pursuers he 
saluted with a very cheerful and gentle counte- 
nance, ordering a table to bo spread for them, 
so that they wondered to behold so venerable a 
])eryou, of so great age, and so grave and com- 
posed a presence ; and wondered what needed 
so much stir to hunt and take this poor old 
mail.” A prayer followed, so solemn and 
allecting, tliat the hearts even of his enemies 
were touched. It was the Lord’s day when, 
seated on an ass, the mart^ was conducted 
into the city. On his way he was lliet by the 
irimarch, who, taking him up into his chariot, 
endeavoured to persuade him to make the con- 
cession necessary to save his life, representing 
how trivial a thing it was to sacrifice a few 
grains of incense to the emperor. ‘‘It is not 
tor me to do what you advise,” was the mild 
but firm reply of the Christian, whereupon he 
was thrust out of the chariot with such vio- 
lence as to fall and wound his leg. • 

Arrived at the stadium, crowded with a 
liorco and yelling multitude, the confessor stood 
(^uiet, and unmoved. Then, sounding* loud and 
clear above the frightful din, was a voice heard 
saying, “ Bo strong, O Polycarp, and play the 
man,” No one knew or could ascertain by 
wliom the words were spoken, and we need not 
wonder that the poor harassed and excited 
Christians should nave regarded it as a voice 
from heaven. Polyci^p was again urged to 
deny his Lord. • 

“ Regard tliy great ago,” said the proconsul ; 
“ swear by the genius of Caesar ; repent, and say 
with us, Take away the impious !” 

“Take away the impious!” repeated the 
venerable man, glancing on^ftie idolatrous crowd 
around. # 

Mistaking Polycarp’s ^meaning, and encou- 
raged by what seemed to him a concession, the 
proconsul quickly added, “ Swear, and I will re- 
lease thee ! Renounce Christ !” * 

“ Eighty-and-six years have I served him,” 
was the indignant reply, “ and he never dii mo 
any harm ; how can I then ^enounce my King, 
my Saviour!” 

Still reluctant to condemn, the magistrate 
endeavoured to shake his resolution by dilating 
on the frightful tortures which awaited liim — 
thrown to the wild beasts or burned at the 
stake. But with divmo joy beaming in his face, 
the aged saint replied, • “ "Why delayest thou ? 
Bring forth whatever thou hast a mind to ?” 

At length the decisive proclamation was 
made, “ Poly carp has confessed hiftiself a Chris- 
tian,” and the great stadium rung with the 
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shouts of the idolaters : “ This is that master of 
Asia — that father of the Christians — that over- 
turner of our deities — who teaches so many not 
to ofler sacrifice nor to worship the gods.” A 
demand was made that he sliould be delivered 
to the \xi\d beasts, but this was refused, as con- 
trary to th8 order of the games? Then the cry 
arose that he should be burnt alive, wliich being 
acceded to, materials were quickly gathered to 
form a pile — the Jew^s, with bitter hi^^red to the 
Christians, and also no doubt to mark their 
separation from them, taking care to be specially 
active in the work. When all was ready, it w'as 
proposed to nail him to the stake, luit he begged 
that this might not be done, saying that Cod 
would give him strength to remain unmoved. 
When bound, prayers, such as a martyr hastening 
I to his crown might ofler, ascended from that 
pile, which was speedily after enveloped in flames. 
The death of Polycarp took place a,i>. 107. 

The scene of this and many other martyrdoms 
occupies* a site on the side of a hill, w hich is 
strewn all over with the architectural remains 
pf various ages and various races. Bartlett 
visited the spot, in company wdth the American 
missionaries resident in Smyrna. Having gained 
the summit of the hill, “my eompanions,” he 
says, “•poiiiting to a green hollow in the moun- 
tain, but a short distance below^, exclaimed, 

‘ That is the spot ; it w^as there that Polycarp 
suffered.’ We now descended to it. 

“ The stadium, or amphitheatre, hollowed out 
in the hill side, on a site which catches every 
breeze that blow s, commands awnde and glorious 
prospect over Smyrna and its far-stretching 
gulf. Here were wont to assemble the thought- 
less multitude of Asiatic idlers — how vacant and 
how silent is it now ! Its sides and hollow are as 
thickly covered with turf as the surrounding hill, 
through which appear here and there the marble 
seats, or the orifices of the dens in which the 
wild beasts were confined.” “It stands,” says 
the deputation from the Church of Scotland, 
describing the same scene, “ on the face of a 
hill, the sides of a concave valley forming a na- 
tural amphitheatre for the accommodation of 
spectators. The Bjiace may be about five hun- 
dred feet long on each side, at either end of 
which rose seats for the spectators. Near it is 
a range of broken arches, w^hich formed part 
of the vaults where the wild beasts w ere ke])i.” 

Our fidelity to Christ is subjected to no such 
tests as that endured by the ancient Chri^.fians 
of Smyrna, the modern Christiaii^^f Mada- 
gascar, or even the Bible-loving inhabuants of 
some parts of our owm Europe. Nevertheless 
we, even we, in this free?, happy, privileged Eng- 
lana, have need to take heed to the admonition, 
“Be thou faithful "unto death.” AVith us, too, 
it is a possible thing to be false to our Lord. 
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The iemptation to deny liis name is not indeed 
great. But this is not the only mode of being 
unfaithful to him. Fidelity requires a heart 
earnestly devoted to him, tfcnd a life which wc 
honestly seek to mould in all its circumstances 
to the pattern set before us, and to have per- 
vaded in its every action by a loving desire to 
promote his glory, and to extend his kingdom 
m the hearts of men. Less than this is unfaith- 
fulness to him. It is misrepresenting liis 
service ; it is driving from him those who ought 
to be his subjects ; it is dctrhctiug from the 
sum total of goodness which blesses the w(yi*ld 
and which he came to produce, and adding to 
the dark mass of evil by which it is oppressed 
and which he came to remove. How great a 
sin! And we are ^allured into habits and 
menial states which’ involve it, by temptations 
varied, constant, and pressing. The health of 
this maiTs soul is injured by the whirl of com- 
mercial excitement, the goading cures and 
anxieties of business — unavoidable business ; 
others, still less excusably, permit the quieter 
engagements of private life so to fill the heart 
an4 thoughts that the spiritual life languishes. 
The weariness of constant labour, and the 
depres**''i7!^nduced by looking through a long 
vista of toil — toil ever — toil ceasing only with 
life, and little else than toil — ofttimes blunts the 
spiritual sensibilities and weakens the faith .»and 
hope, the love and joy of the poor Christian. 
He forgets what his Saviour said to the afflicted 


srinis in Smyrna, and what he says to every 
poor Christian yet — “I know thy poverty, but 
thou art rich.” 

The op])osite temptations of pride, pleasure, 
luxury, and indolence, tend to drag downwards 
a different class. They are so occupied with 
adorning their tents, so busy tasting the rills 
wdiich flow by their path, that they arc in 
danger of forgetting tlieir pilgrim condition — 
pilgrims who ought indeed to be thankful to 
the bounteous Friend who has provided them 
with these refreshiiig rills, and sweet flowers, 
and convenient te’:its, wdiich he intends them 
to enjoy, but not s6 to enjoy as to forget him, 
his service,'^ and their eternal home with him. 
Not that in any of these circumstances successful 
temptation must necessarily be found. But all 
of them will furnish such, if we be careless in 
‘‘keeping the heart.” It shall laot endure for 
ever. It extends only over the interval which 
lies^between us and death. This is a chequered 
state, furnished by the gradious Creator with 
many sources of enjoyment, but with some dark 
clouds in each man’s horizon, in that of the 
Christian as well as others. But to him all 
these clouds have “ a silver lining consoling 
and sustaining grace, he knows, shall never fail 
to accompany their breaking. And then there 
is the eternal future, over whose surpassing 
brightness no shade may pass ; and the crown 
of life, inclu(Jing all that we can imagine “ the 
fulness of joy ” to mean. 
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THE PULPIT m THE 
FAMILY. 

THE BLAMELESS PAIR. 


AYe now proceed to state some 
reasons why all who have entered 
■ marriage state should endeavour to 

make the character sketched in the pre- 
vious paper their own. But is this necessary ? 
Can any of our readers need reasons or motives 
to persuade them to the acquisition of such a 
cliaractcr ? Does it not conimend itself at once 
to the understanding and to the conscience of 
every man who is possessed of either? If, 
liowever, any need such reasons, they can easily 
bo assigned. ^ , 

1. God approves, and requires you to possess, 
such a character. He commands you to be 
righteous before him. His language^ is, “ I am 
the Almighty God ; walk before me, and be tlx)u 
perfect.” All the commandments and ordinances 
which have been mentioned are his. They arc 
sanctioned by his authority; a neglect of them 
will be punished by his power ; a performance 
of them will# be rewarded by his grace. The 
curse of the Lord, we are told, is in the house 
of the wucked ; but he* lovctji and blesseth the 
habitation of the righteous. And is it not 
reasonable that wo should obey his commands ? 
Is it not desirable to avert his curse frqpi our 
dwellings, and to have his •blessing ii^ our habi- 
tations ? AYho, that believes there is a God, 
'svould not have his family one of the few faithful 
families on which God looks with Approbation ? 
AYho would not wish that the eye of God should 
discover in it nothing displeasing to him? 

2. Consider how much it w’^ould promote your 
present happiness to possess such a character. 
Where can happiness be found on earth, if not 
in such a family as has now been described? 
Mutual affection *a.nd harmemy, peace and con- 
tentment, would dwell in it. All the gifts of 
Providence would be enjoyed with a double 
relish, because they would be received as the 
gifts of a Father, and be sanctified by his word 
and prayer. Almost every cause of domestic 
unhappiness would be excluded. There w^ould 
be no room for anxiety, uneasiness, and alarm ; 
for such a family could cheerfully trust in God 
to supply all its real wants, and tobshield it from 
all real evils. Even if afflictions cam^, they 
would come as mercies, and deprived of their 


stings. In short, such a family would bo of one 
heai% and of one soul ; that heart a)|d that soul 
would be devoted to God, and God in return 
would devote himself to thein. And oh, how 
pleasant, how soothing, how refreshing, w^ould 
it be to the husband, the father, to return at 
evening to such a house, after the labours and 
fatigues of the day, to be greeted with af- 
fectionate smiles, and to return them ; to 
shut out the world with its follies and cai'cs, 
and to feel, while rejoicing in the circle of those 
W'hom he loved, that God was looking down upon 
them with approbation and delight; tliat an 
unseen Saviour was rejoicing in the midst of 
them, to see the Jiappiness which he liad pur- 
chased, and which his religion bestoA^Td ! How 
•sweet, to close an evening thus pleasant, and a 
day spent in the service of God, by uniting 
around the family altar in an offering of prayer 
and praisiS to their great benefactor, and then 
lie down to rest with that feeling of security 
I and safety, which filial confidehce in heaven 
inspir(j;S ! Some may, perhaps, choose to call this 
representation, religious romance ; but it is sober 
reality ; it is no more than has been actually 
I enjoyed ; and if we see few families in which it 
1 is realized, it is only because there are few in 
which both heads of the family walk in all the 
commandments and ordinances of the Lord 
blameless. 

3. Permit me to remind you how greatly such 
a family w'ould fionour Goa and adorn religion. 
If would, indeed, in such a world as this, be like 
one of those ever verdant islands, which rise 
amidst the wide ocean of Arabian sands, and 
whose constant verdure leads the w^eary and 
thirsty traveller to seek f^r the hidden spring 
which produces it. It is, perhaps, impossible 
for an insulated individual to exhibit all the 
beauty and excellence of Christianitv ; because 
much of it consists in the right permrmance of 
those relative duties which he has no oppor- 
tunity to perform. But in a religious family, 
a family where both husband and wife are 
evidently pious, religion may be displayed in all 
its parts, and the fulness of its glory and beauty ; 
and one such family will do more lt»^e^/Rimend 
it, and to soften the prejudices of its enemies, 
than can be effected by .the most powerful and 
pewBuasive sermon. 

The subject is very far from being exhausted. 
Many more powerful arguments and motives in 
favour of imitating the character here recom- 
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mended might easily be urged ; but the length 
to which the preceding remarks have bee® ex- 
tended, compels us to omit them, and to conclude 
with a short address by Avay of application. 

Permit us to commence this address by asking 
each married pair, whether their family is such 
as has now been described ? whether tliey 
resemble the parents of John the Baptist ? Are 
you both cighteous before God? and do you 
walk in all his ordinances and commands 
blameless ? If not, whose fault is it ? Is it the 
husband’s ? or the wife’s ? or the fault of both ? 
In some families, doubtless both arc iu fault; 
neither is righteous. Alas, that there should be 
such families, and so many of them among us! 
Alas, that persons should ever enter the married 
state, so totally unqualified to discharge all its 
most important duties ; that immortal souls 
should be committed to the care of those who 
know not their w’^orth, and who will do nothing 
to effect their salvation 1 Is this the character of 
any fathers or mothers readiifg this p and if so, 
shall it continue such ? Bemember, ye who are 
in this state, especially ye who have just entered* 
it, that, however happy you may now be, afflic- 
tion will come, sickness will come, death will 
come ; and what will you then do, yC who have 
made no provision for sucli events, ye who have 
no God to support and comfort you? Bo 
assured, the time will arrive, jpven in the present 
life, when you will feel the need of religion; 
feel that everything besides is comparatively 
worthless. Bemember, too, ye who now love 
and rejoice in each other, that you must meet in 
another w^orld ; and that the fate of each in that 
world will depend much upon the conduct of the 
other. If you now encourage each other iu 
nciglecting religion, you will then meet as the 
bitterest of enemies, and load each other with 
reproaches and execrations. Each one will then 
say, “ Oh, that wo had never met ! Had I not 
been connected with you, had I possessed a 
religious partner, I might now have been happy. 
But you tempted aud encouraged me to live 
without God, and to neglect my Saviour ; and 
now I must, in consequence, be miserable 
for ever !” On the contrary, should either of you 
now become truly religious, you may be in- 
strumental in effecting the salvation of the 
other; and then with what joy will you both 
meet in heaven ! Oh then, live together in such 
a manner, that you may hereafter meet with 
joy; liy ey^^ it becomes two immortal beings 
travellffig Band in hand to judgment and 
eternity. Live together in this world as heirs 
of the grace of liie, and you shall live together 
in heaven, as happy participants of its bliss. 

But there are probably other fauiilies in which 
the fault lies on one only of the ])artnervS. 
Perhaps, husband, it is your fault, Hiat both 


are not religious. You have a pious partner, 
one whom you cannot but acknowledge is pious. 
But you refuse to unite with her in making your 
habitation a temple of God, the abode of religion, 
of peace and happiness. You do not, perhaps, 
oppose her ; but you afford her no assistance in 
her journey to heaven. In this respect she is a 
widow. She is deprived of one of the greatest 
blessings which a w'ife has a right to expect 
from a husband ; and she must pursue her way 
solitary, alone. Wlien sho rejoices, sho cannot 
impart to you her joys ; when she is sad, she 
cannot make you understand the cause of her 
sadness, nor receive from you any consolation or 
relief. N«iy more, you are the chief cause of 
her sorrows. Sho mourns with a heart almost 
broken, because she is compelled to leave you 
behind, to fear that you will perish for ever ; and 
the more kind you are in other respects, so much 
the more does her grief increase. Yet sho, 
probably, docs not express it, lest she should 
give oflence, and be reproached for indulging 
needless apprehensions. ‘‘And while you give all 
this pain to her, of what happiness do you 
deprive yourself^ — happiness here, and happiness 
hereafter! Oh, then, let it no longer he your 
fault that, religion is not euthroned, adorned, 
and enjoyed in your families; but now, wliile 
the 8j)irit and the bride invite, come and taste 
of the water of life freely. 

In other cases it is, perhaps, the fault of the 
wife; and if so, how great a fault! What 
hardness of heart, what inexcusable obstinac}'', 
does it evince, to stand out not only against the 
authority of God, and Bhe invitations of the 
Saviour, but the arguments, persuasions, and 
entreaties of her nearest earthly friend ! What 
cruel imkindness, to plant thorns in the bj*east 
of him who looks to'^you for his chief earthly 
consolation; to scab up his lips when ho wishes 
to give vent* to the feelings of his heart ; to 
compel him* to feel that, when he prays in his 
family, ho prays alone ; and to see that his 
labours for the salvation of his chtldi^en arc 
rendered almost fruitless for want of a partner 
to assist him. Oh then, let no wife, no mother, 
whO( reads this, be so unmindful of what she 
owes to her husband, her children, her Saviour, 
her God, as to cobtinue in an irreligious state. 
An d wherever either partner is pious, let both 
become bo ; and then shall the voice of joy and 
rejoicing be heard in your habitation, as it is in 
the tabernacles of the righteous. 

Blessed be God, there are many pious families 
in our land — ^familieB . in which, as we have 
reason to hope, both the husband and wife 
resemble the parents of John the Baptist. 
Let those who are thus highly favoured show 
their gratitude to God, by striving to become 
eminently holy* Let them quicken and assist 
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each otlicr in the good work, ajid be mutual 
liclpers of each other’ a taith and joj. Con- 
sult together, and inquini whctlier there is 
any coinmandment or ordimuice of God in 
w'liich you are not both walking — any duty 
Arhich you are neglecting — ^any tiling in your 
families which is displeasing to Christ. If any 
thing of this kind is discovered, put it from you 
instantly, however dear. Thus you will each 
liave increasing reason to bless God through 
eternity, for giving you a pious partner ; and 
when you meet in heaven, you will love each 
other with pure and immortal affection, as 
instruments employed by G-od to fit each other 
for tliat world, where they neither ^larry nor 
are given in marriage, but arc like the angels 
of God. 


THE NEW EEFOEMATION IN 
lEELAND. 

PART V. 

lUlOORESS. — THE IKlfiH CHURCH MISSIONS. 

W HEN that Providence whose kingdom rdleth 
over all” has a great work to accomplish, men 
suited for the crisis are always raised up, and 
are clothed with the wisdom and energy %vhicli 
its importance demands. It waft so, in an enu- 
nent degree, in tlie case of the reformers of the 
sixteenth century, the variety of whose gifts con- 
tributed to one of the mightiest moral revolu- 
i ions wiiich the world has ever witnessed. And 
so riglit-hcarted and able men have been found 
ready to throw themselves with enthusiasm into 
the hallowed and hopeful entA’prisc of the evan- 
gelization of Ireland. From the ranks of Irish 
Protestants, from natives of the Irish soil, 
tliese champions for the truth and Christian 
patriots have geiierally been drawn. •But the 
future historian of the ‘‘ Eeformation in 
Ireland” (and the waiter feels the m^rc liberty in 
making the admission, as«»he is not himself a 
member of the established church) will not fail 
to chronidr, with special honour, the name of an 
Englishman, the Eev. Alexander Dallas (fector 
of Wonston, Hants), as the chief instrument of 
commencing and advancing tliat great 'vfork 
which is now identified with the remarkable 
labours and successes of ‘‘The Society for Irish 
Church Missions to Eoman Catholics.” 

“ In 1845, Mr. Dallas visited the chief towns 
and villages of several Irish counties, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the exact views of the 
Eomanists with reference to Popery. Ou his 
return to England, eight special ‘ messengers * 
were dispatched, whose duty, for many months, 
it w'as to go, two and two, tlirough certain dis- 
tricts assigned to them, and ascertain the feel- 
ings of tho people on religion generally® what 
education their children received (if any), and 
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never to part company from those w ith Avhom 
they conversed witliout cojiveying the know- 
ledge of tiio gospel, and testifying that Christ 
w^as the only and all-sufficient Mediator.” 
90,000 copies of three tracts, ])rintcd in English 
and Irish — '‘A Voice from to Ireland,” 

“ Irishmans Eights,” and “The Food of Man,” 
“ produced,” says Mr. MarrabJe, “ a most extra- 
ordinary effect on the people. Oiihj^Iiomamsts 
received them, respectable tradesmen and farmers. 
No ono knew whence iht'y eanu', or by wffioin 
they were scut. Great numbers of persons who 
•were suspected to have rcecivi'd a letter, took 
every possible means to conceal tlie fact, lest the 
priest should denounce them from the aliar, and 
demand that the tracts should be burned. 

Tho messengers were to tako special notice of 
the manner in which the ‘ tracts’ issued diiriiig 
their mission had been received. Through tlieir 
instrumentality, the most favourable positions 
to be occupied hereafter by missionaries, visitors, 
and schoolmasters,* were easily aseertaijied. It 
■^RS with solemn prayers that these messengers 
and tracts were despatched, and soon siudi 
tokens. of success were granted as to make it 
necessary to give publicity to the grand mote- 
MENT afcout to be made by a newly-coustituted 
society, which the circumstances of the country 
called into existence.” 

“ Tlri great poii^t of difference,” says the 
English Eeview, “between the Irish Church 
Missions and all other societies is, that tho 
former is the very first machinery set in motion 
since^ the reformation, which openly profcssc-s 
to carry the gospel as such to tho Eoniauists as 
those that have it not. Otlior societies api)roacli 
the same object in a circuitous and in (a good 
sense) a covert manner, as distinguished from aji 
open and avowed mission, for the pur]) 08 e of 
converting Eomanists from error to truth. This, 
w-^e believe, accounts for the great and rapid 
success of the Irish Churcli Mission.” 

It has been customary since tlie revival of 
evangelical religion in tlfe Irish established 
church, for a large number of her ministers to 
attend the anniversaries of the religious societies 
held in Dublin, in the month of April. On 
these occasions private meetings of the clergy 
are held for mutual conference as to tlio 
spiritual condition of the country, and consul- 
tation as to the best modes for advancing the 
cause of true religion. At tho anniversariej^ in 
Dublin, one or two English clergyii^^ of well- 
known piety and ability have usiiaJly bSffi pre- 
sent. In April, 1849, tho Eev. Edward Bicker- 
steth and the Eev. A. E. 0. Dallas, the honorary 


* “ Sketch of the origin and operations of the Society 
for Irish Church Missions." By^the Rev, William 
Marrable, a. m.. Secretary. Londou 1853. 
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secretaries to the newly-formed Society for Irish 
Church Missions, undertook to visit Dublin. 
Without any concert with this deputation, but 
led by the Spirit of God into the same mind 
and the same judgment, the Irish ministers had 
appointed thco following subjects for consider- 
ation: “1st, Their duty as ministers, especially 
at this time, to stand fast in one spirit, striving 
together ^$br the faith of the gospel ; 2nd]y, that 
no portion of the population of the country 
should be regarded as out of the sphere of their 
ministration ; and, 3rdly, the most prudent and 
efficacious means of bringing the truths of 
the gospel to bear upon the minds of the 
Eoman Catholics.” The English deputation 
being present at the conference held on these 
importaut topics, a special meeting was con- 
vened to hear the statements, and, as the result, 
resolutions were passed, thanking the deputation 
for coining over to help them, expressing the 
conviction that great openings were occurring 
for preaching the gospel to the Eoman .Catholic 
parishioners, and that such aid as could be 
alfordcd by the Irish Society, and that f6r 
Irish Church Missions, shohld bo gladly re- 
ceived. About two hundred of the clergy pre- 
sent signed these resolutions, and tho deputation 
pi'oceeding to Cork, a similar manifestation took 
place there. The latent fire of holy and 
patriotic zeal, through the fervent appeqjs of tho 
apostolic Bickersteth, arid the encouraging 
assurances given by Mr. Dallas that “ a great 
door and effectual was opened,” now burst forth 
into a flame, which has grown brighter and 
brighter ever since, and which we trust,* “ by 
tho grace of God, shall never be put out” in 
Ireland. 

The first scene of permanent operations by 
the Irish Church Missions was Castlekerke, on 
the shores of Lough Corrib, in West Galway. 
There Mr. Dallas had already prepared the way, 
so that in the summer of 1847 upwards of 300 
adults and young persons agreed to attend the 
ministrations of a resident missionary, and Mr, 
O’ Callaghan, who had laboured as a lay agent, 
was in the following spring ordained over them. 
The reformation spread rapidly over other 
districts in Galway, amid violent opposition 
from the priests and their followers. “ In Ough- 
terard,” says Mr. Marrable, in his narrative, “a 
solemn event occurred. When the mission was 
first commenced, the priest called on the people, 
from thealtar of the chapel, to join nim in 
cursing*' IHte jumpers (the contemptuous name 
given to the missionaries and their adherents), 
adding that if ‘they did not drive them aw'ay as 
the froth of the river, the vengeance of God 
would come upon him or them.’ On the follow- 
ing Wednesday^he was struck with paralysis. 
This caused considerable excitement ; and the 
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missionary praying for him softened the hearts 
of many, and conciliated them ; the contrast 
being so marked between the cursing priest and 
the praying minister.” 

In the parish of Oughterard was a “ holy 
well,” long the resort of superstitious devotees ; 
but as the consequence of the new reformation, 
the holy well is entirely abandoned, the parish 
church has been enlarged to five or six times its 
original dimensions, and the schools are very 
numerously attended. At Clifden, missionary 
agents began their labours under the direction 
of Mr. Dallas, in January, 1848, and five 
scriptural schools were speedily opened. An 
Irish teacher heard one of the mission agents 
lecture on the passage. Acts iv. 12, “ Neither is 
there salvation in any other,” etc. As in the case 
of Michael Brannigan, already mentioned, this 
text was the “ power of God unto salvation ” to 
his soul. He saw that it struck at the very root 
of Komanisni, in its exhibition of “ the ii: 
MEDIATOR between God and man and wher- 
ever he went he repeated the glorious statement, 
and. thus many others, led to believe on Him 
who saith, “I am tho way, no man coincth to 
the Eathcr hut hy were filled with joy and 
peace. The Spirit was poured out abundantly ; 
‘Uhe common people ” listened “ gladly ” to the 
“joyful sound ; ’ new churches and school-houses 
w^cre built; the congregations were immense, 
and tho schools full. 

In what gross darkness the county of Galway 
has long been sunk, may bo gathered from the 
following statement, wffiicli appeared about two 
years ago in a London iliorning journal from the 
pen of an English tourist in Ireland, lleferring 
to the town of Galway it is said : — “ We yester- 
day turned, after leaving the government college 
and schools, into th(v parish chapel, a dim, large, 
solid-looking building, with an old woman on 
the steps, selling rosaries, and four blind and 
decrepit persons within — two telling their beads 
on their knees, and two asking charity. All 
this we should have expected, and the dressed 
altarj* and the confessionals. But there was 
more, which we could not have anticipated. 
Panelled in the wall there was a barbarous 
image of Christ, for the most part hung with 
cobwebs, but with one leg and foot black and 
shining — no doubt with the kisses of wor- 
shippers ; and worse, there was another panelled 
image of God the Father, as a hideous, bearded, 
mitred old man ; and God the Son, as a lamb 
with a human face equally hideous. We turned 
away, and when in tho open street again, we 
felt as if we had passed, with one step,/ro77i the 
recesses of a pagan templet 

Writing of another locality (Lower Balia) 
where/’^a mission w*as commenced in June, 1852, 
the missionary says : “ The blackness of dark- 
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ness pervaded the Bomanist population. Some 
of the more heathenish superstitions of Rome, 
that usually disappear before the march of 
Protestantism ana civilization, are commonly 
practised by the people and countenanced by 
the priests. Besides the * holy well’ at Balia, 
there is a place in this district called ^ Lough 
Keeran,* where superstitious rites and practices 
are performed tnat are hardly surpassed in 
absurdity over the wide realms of paganism. 
Many of the people believe that the blessed 
Virgin Mary is the Holy Q-host. Others think 
she died on the cross for sinners. Several, it 
might be said vast numbers, do not know who is 
J esus Christ. A man once told the missionary, 
in answer to the question, who is Jc^s Christ ? 
iio is ‘ the mother of God.’ There are many, 
it is true, who are not so grossly ignorant as 
tliis, but it is a melancholy truth that there 
are vast numbers who are. The great bulk of 
the people are ignorant of their own religion, 
and but few of them can give a shadow of a 
reason for anything taught by Rome. They 
think it must be true, for some reason that they 
do not know ; a state of mental feeling* that 
erects the most impenetrable barrier behind 
which error was ever entrenched.” 

So the earl of Roden, in his “ Progress of the 
Reformation in Ireland,” speaking of the islaifds 
of Iimiskea says : “ Here the absence of religion 
is marked by the open practice of pagan idolatry, 
as fearful to contemplate as that prevalent on 
the banks of tlie Ganges. In the South Island, 
in the house a man named Monigan, a stone 
idol, called in the Irish ‘Neevougi,’ has been 
from time immemorial ^religiously j)rcserved and 
Avorshipped. This god resembles in appearance 
a thick roll of homo-spun flannel, Avliich arises 
from tlie custom of dedicating a dress of that 
material to it whencA^er if^ aid is sought ; this 
is seAved on by an old Ajbman, its priestess, 
Avhose peculiar care it is. Of the^early history 
of this idol no authentic igiformation can be pro- 
cured, but its power is believed to be immense : 
they pray to it in time of sickness ; it is invoked 
wlieii a storm is desired to dash some huplcss 
ship upon their coast ; and, again, the exercise of 
its power is solicited in calming the angry wmves, 
to admit of fishing or visiting the main land.” 

But now,” says Mr. Marrhble, “ the society’s 
missions in West Galway have, under God’s 
blessing, b^n the means of rendering a district, 
extending fifty miles in length and thirty in 
breadth, characteristically Protestant, which but 
a few years ago was characteristically Romish. 
In that district, until lait^ly, there were not more 
than 500 Protestants, whereas now there are 
6000 converts attending church services.” 

“In the stations of the AA^est,” he adds, “the 
bishop of Tuam has confirmed 1948 (inverts 
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from Romanism since October, 1849, not in- 
cluding the converts confirmed in the missions of 
the Irish Society of London, at that time a dis- 
tinct society. As many as eleven new churches 
have been erected, and fifteen new school-houses, 
where divine service is performed on Sundays. 
Thus twenf^^-six places have noAV the benefit of a 
church; and, in addition to the above, within 
the last two months, fourteen new school-houses 
have either been completed or comm^^nced, each 
of which will servo as a church.” These arc 
erected at the time wo now write, and thus 
I there are eleven new churches, and twenty-six 
new school-houses, in a district wlierc formerly 
there were only two new churches, and scarcely 
a school-house of the humblest kind. These 
neat and commodious edifices now meet many 
an English traveller’s eye, provoking the con- 
tinual inquiry as to their origin and object, and 
calling forth the oft-repeated testimony to the 
vast change Avhich it pleases God to produce, 
when he opens the Scriptures to a whole ])eople 
from whom they •have long bctm hid. These 
|najr be said to bo the vessels holding the lamps 
which the Lord has kindled over that district, 
and to which ho is constantly communicating the 
quickening spark from heaven, making them the 
means •of turning the jx'ople from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan unto God. 

Of the reality and spirituality of tliis great 
moveuKuit, one striking proof is lurnished in the 
fact that the converts have borno tlie brunt of 
persecution, without being turned a\A‘ay from 
the cause.which they had espoused. Agiiiii and 
again have both adults and children been sub- 
jected to violent outrages, for wliicli Roman 
Catholic magistrates, under priestly influence, 
refused to give any redress. In the town of 
CJifdeu, in Jun®, 1850, Mr. Dallas AA-as burned 
in efiigy; Mr. D’Arcy, the magistrate, in a mob 
oi nearly a thousand persons, was struck ; the 
missionary was knocked down and nearly mur- 
dered, and about four hundred children Avere 
cruelly beaten with sticks and stones. Similar 
outrages were perpetrated^n tlie toAvu of Tuarn, 
where the well-known Dr. M'Hale, the Romish 
archbishop, resides. But the result has been, as 
in the days of old with the oppressed witnesses 
for truth, “the more they were afflicted, the 
more they multiplied and grew.” Within a 
year from the scene of violence at Clifdcn, as 
already mentioned, when Doctor M‘Hale was 
actually in the town with a strong body of 
priests, not an insult was ofFcru^l to the 
Protestant bishop, Mr. Dallas, of ni^'iriends. 
At Derry gimla, Doctor M‘Hale "was received 
by about forty personsf in a place where he 
w^a# almost worshipped ; nor Avould his congre- 
gation have increased, had it not been for the 
accession he received from tlie neighbouring 
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union workliouse, to which a message had been 
sent, summoning their attendance. As he was 
driving away, the Protestant bishop reached 
the mission school-house, in which were 170 child- 
ren. All the converts remained stedfast. 

Towards their persecutors, the converts have 
often exhibited -a truly forgiving spirit. Thus, 
an eye-witness testifies to two instances of this 
kind occurring in Connaught : — 

‘‘Mr. Reynolds (reader), on the 12th July, 
1852, was walking peaceably and silently past my 
house, about two o’clock in the day, when he 
was violently assaulted. He was knocked down 
and severely hurt. The police, who saw all, 
arrested the assailant. lie was committed at 
oncei and brought before the magistrates at 
potty sessions. They were going to fine him 
for the assaidt, wlien Reynolds said ho forgave 
him, and begged he might not bo punished. He 
was discharged accordingly.” 

The other case is as follows : — “ Two of the 
readers bought some turf, and employed two 
carmen to draw it from thei bog. The priest 
met tlie men in the act of drawing tlie turf, and 
said, ‘I will not allow you to draw turf for the 
jumpers ; throw it out of your carts.’ They did 
so, and it was stolen. The head constable of 
police, a Romanist, shortly after called' on the 
readers, and told them to summons the priest, 
and ho would have to pay for the turf so stolen. 
They said they forgave them.”* t- 

Tlio undue influence exercised by the priests 
to gain the children back to popery, and the 
constancy and courage of the young converts, is 
forcibly illustrated in tho following account, 
given in a reader’s journal ; — 

“ A lad, named C , attending the Cleggan 

school, was supposed to bo quite an orphan, as 
his father was known to have died of famine; 
and it was reported that his mother, who had 
gone to America some time before, liad died on 

the passage. C had been at the school 

about two years. About a fortnight ago, tho 
priest received a letter from the boy’s mother, 
with five pounds to send him out to her. When 
tho priest sent for the boy, he was overjoyed to 
hear that his mother was still alive, and that he 
should see her again. But the priest said he 
could not give it to him, because he had forsaken 
tho faith ; hut if he would now repent, and 
come tho next Sunday to mass and confession, 
ho would forgive him and give him the money. 
The^ boy refused, and said if he gave him fifty 
poiindslmwould not; he would trust God to 
providff®^mr iiim. A few days afterwards the 
priest sent his two uncles to persuade him ; but 
still he refused. When tho priest found him 
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steadfast in his purpose not to return to Ro- 
manism, he gave the money to a shopkeeper in 
Clifden to give to him — and he is gone off in 
great delight. The day he left the school, he 
clasped his Bible to his heart, and said he would 
never give it up. ‘And who knows,’ said he, 
‘ but God may make mo the means of bringing 
my dear mother, and many others in that distant 
land, to the knowledge of the truth.’ ” 

The fact is, that the violence of the priests 
has produced in many districts a powerful reac- 
tion in favour of* free inquiry. Thus, in the 
district of Graigewamanagh, one of the mis- 
sionaries writes : — “ The priest is doing our work 
very well here too; he has employed two 
men to whip the people whenever they see them 
talking to the readers ; this of course irritates 
them, makes them vexed with the priest, and 
attaches them to our men. * * A man called 

on the readers at tho mission-house, in presence 
of a number of Roman Catholics, and said that 
lie would not submit to be whipped like a slave ; 
that he would argue with the readers whenever 
he thought proper. lid accordingly went into 
the mission-house and sat down, and talked ii 
long while, comparing the Protestant and the 
Douay versions of tho Scriptures. On going 
away, ho took several controversial tracts and a 
Douay Testament.” 

It is an interesting fact, that tho children of 
the mission schools have become successful mis- 
sionaries in the conversion of the adult popula- 
tion, and especially of their own relatives. Thus, 
in the island of Achill, we read^of ‘'an aged 
widow, who used to bo incessantly using Jjer 
beads, and going to- chapCl to hear Latin prayers ; 
her son came to school, and, among other ])or- 
tions, learned Matt. vi. 7; 1 Cor. xiv. 10. These 
he often repeated aloud to his mother ; tlio 
former led her to see that the beads were of no 
use, so she burnedf.them ; and the latter, that 
Latin prayers are no good, and so she gave up 
going to chapel. She is now a very exemplary 
convert, never absentyrom the house of God.” 
Again, we are told of “ an old man on the verge 
of the grave, aroused to a sense of his lost con- 
dition by his grandchild repeating John hi., in 
Irish; he learnt this portion by heart, was tlum 
drawn by the child to come and hear Irish 
prayers, instead of Latin ; so he found out the 
great High Priest who alone can forgive sin.* 

The children of the schools in Connaught take 
great delight in sacred music, and ouc of their 
favourite melodies, as they are busy with their 
needlework or knitting on the Romish holiday, 
while others are idle c?fc the command of tho 
priest, is the well-known hymn beginning — 

'‘tiiaiiiier of the Truth in Ireland,*’ Mav, 1854, 
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‘ We won't give up the Bible, 

God's blessed book of truth, etc.' — 

a sacred song, to whose freedom-breathing 
accents Erin’s harp, so long hung upon the 
willows in the season of her bondage, now swept 
by youthful fingers, responds in notes of hope 
and joy. 

And inasmuch as the Irish people are now 
beginning to assert their birthright, and to “sec 
and ask for the old w'ays,” may we not confidently 
anticipate a bright future for Ireland, and say, 
in the words of one of her own bards, and in a 
higher and holier sense than he contemplated — 

“ Though nations are fallen, yet still thou art young, 

And thy sun is but rising when others have set ; 

And though slavery's chain long around the^ has fiung. 
Yet the full noon of freedom shall beam round thee- yet.” 

So shall it be when the gospel triumphs in the 
land, even the word of him who hath said, “ If 
the Son make ve free, ye shall be free indeed.” 
For 

“ He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 

And all are slaves besides.” 


“TO PEEACH PKOYIDENCE.” 

Tino Eov. J. Mortimer was an eminenily zealous 
minister, whcT lived in the seventeentti ccntu];y, 
and often preached in some «f the deserte(l 
ehnrehes in I^ondon, during the prevalence of 
the plague. After this he removed to Exeter, 
where ho was so greatly reduced in his cir- 
euinstances, as to be compelled to leave home on 
account of fiis being in debt. As he was 
Avalking along the rcaj, he met a man driving 
poino sheep, whom lie endeavoured to avoid. 
But the man came up to him, and put a paper 
into his hand, which contained a sum of money. 
He immediately returned to his wife, who had 
b(^en greatly de^jected, and ^Vo Iicr tlie pa])er. 
Oji opening it, they fomul Viothing written but 
those words — “To preach Providence.” The 
wliolo family, as miglit easily be supposed, were- 
greatly affected on receiving such a seasonable 
supply in so remarkable a manner. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

71. Which of the apostles saw Jefius after his asceusion 
to lieavcn ? 

72. How many judges of Israel were there ? — Who was 
the last ? 

73. What proofs can you find of the poverty of Jesus ? 

74. What reason is given in Scripture for his becoming 
poor ? 

75. Give instances of impatient prayer being answered 
in anger. 

7f>. Which of the apostles were the most constantly 
with Jesus ? 

77. Which of the kings of Jiidah scrvdd God ? 

78. Which of the kings of Israel ? 




THE CHILD'S RAMBLE. 

‘‘Nurse, you remember Bricket Wood, 

And where the woodman’s log-hut stood ; • 
And how once, on a summer's day, 

I a^d my brother lost our wtiy ? 

He was not, I am sure, to blame, 

From mo the whole misfortune came. 

Fair bushes, with red berries bright, 

Hung out 'their colours to my sigfft ; 

And other fruits beyond them grew, 

Strll more attractive to the view. 

I filled my apron with their store, 

And then went on to gather more ; 

Dear Harry warned me not to stray, 

And told me we should miss our way ; 

And he was right — for turning back, 

Too surely we had lost the track. 

Oh, nurse ! it were in vain to tell, 

As shadows grim more darkly fell, 

How I and little Harry felt, 

Or how to God in prayer we knelt ! 

I’m sure he heard us when we cried, 

And sent poor Tray to be our guide — 

The woodman's faithful dog I mean. 

Who knew each path in that wild scene ; 

To him God gave the sense and sight 
To lead us safely back and right, 

Till imderneath the old beech tree, 

His master's cottage we could see. 

He seated us upon his log, 

Then patted his trustworthy dog, 

And bade him take us on to you ; 

And well kind Tray his errand knew. 

Oh, nurse 1 how happy you were then, 

To have youiMlarlings back again. 

For very happiness you cried. 

For oft in tears our joy we hide. 

Your lesson still 1 recollect. 

And how you bade us not forget 
I'liat this world, like a forest wide, 

Is full of paths that turn aside — 

A dreary and entangled wood. 

With prickly thorns and briars rude. 

No wonder, nurse, we lose our way, 

Or in wrcftig paths so often stray.” 

“ Yes, dear, Christ warns iis to feke car?*, 
And of its dangers to beware; 

But he has been upon the road, 

And all its ruggedness has trod ; 

In each dark corner now he stands, 

The lamp of life within his hands, 

'I'o guide poor wandet^rs far abroad, 

Who in the gloom have lost tlndr road,” 

ELLEN ROUERTS. 


A MORNING HYMN FOR A SUNDAY SCIIOOf. 

May this sweet sabbath w€^ behold, 

Which God has kindly giv'n, 

Devoted be alone to him, 

And bring us nearer heaven. 

We cannot tell how many more 
Blest sabbaths we may see ; ^ 

Thousands who liv’d when last wd* 

Are in eternity. 

Then should this d^ the last one prove 
With any of us hci#, 

If God is ours and w e are his 
We nothing have to fear. 

L. M. THORNTON, 
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The first day of the month of October 
■will long be memorable in our history, 
from the excitement which it witnessed in the 
metropolis, and in our lar£e principal towns and 
cities, in consequence of the reported capture of 
Sebastapol. The day — ^the Lonr s day — had been 
devoted to thanksgiving for the abunaant harvest, 
and, in many of the churches and chapels, this 
^ alleged victory was adduced as an additional 
cause for devout praise. After some days of anxious 
waiting for full particulars of the battle and the victory, 
wc at length discovered that though the allied forces h^ 
been successful at the heights of Alma, the alleged cap- 
ture of Sebastopol was a gross fabrication. It is a most 
painful instance of the degradation of our nature, that an 
invention which perhaps might be regarded as the 
greatest achievement of man's intellect, should be de- 
graded as is the electric telegraph into an instrument for 
the circulation of falsehood. The “ fiame of fire," which 
God often employs as his messenger," is no soonef 
brought under human control than it is employed for 
the propagation of falsehood 1 So closely are man's glory 
and his disgrace allied, and so feeble is the power of 
science as a means of improving our moral ^M:ated 
The details of the battle of the Alma are deeply 
affecting and most instructive to the Christian reader. 
What remarkable specimens they afford of the various 
motives which overcome the fear, .of death; and how do 
those marvellous incidents we have read reprove our 
apathy, who have “ not yet resisted unto blood, striving 
against sin,” and our want of devoted loyalty to our 
heavenly king in having shrunk from danger in our con- 
flict with spiritual foes. Very distressing are the exhi- 
bitions of depravity given in the detail of events after the 
battle of the Alma, when our people went among the 
wounded Russian soldiers to give them drink and to bind 
up their wounds, and when some of these sufferers 
employed the strength they had acquh*ed from this kind- 
ness only to kill those by whom it had been administered. 
It will be well, in reading the facts which have been, and 
we fear will yet be, recorded in connection with this 
war, to observe the illustrations they furnish of 
the depravity of man’s heart, out of which wars and 
fightings proceed, add the full extent of which is known 
to God only. a 

It is gratifying, at the same time, to observe the 
sympathy which is shown by the people at home for 
their fellow countrymen who are fighting their battles 
abroad. The nation is now engaged m creating a 
patriotic fund for the support and comfort of those who 
will require its assistance in consequence of the present 
war ; in addition to which, another large fund of more 
than ten thousand pounds was subscribed to in a few 
days for the purpose of furnishing assistance and comfort 
to the sick and wounded in the hospital at Scutari. We 
trust tha t _ the Lord will soon break the rod of the 
oppresser^ SSWt ‘make wars to cease to the ends of the 
earth ; and, in the mean time, we hope there will be a 
large number of men of sound evangelical views who 
will volunteer their servi^eo to our wounded soldiers, to 
make known the “ only name whereby they ma/ be 
saved,” and that the dying will i^>t be left in the hands 
of those of any church who will teach them to rely for 


salvation on the inherent efficacy of confessions and 
absolutions and sacraments. 

We have now ascertained the [final and most painful 
history of Sir John Franklin and the officers and men by 
whom he was accompanied in his fruitless polar expedi- 
tion. Dr. Rae has communicated the painful intelligence 
which he had learned from the Esquimaux, that the 
ships ■were crushed by the ice, and that, after wandering 
about in search of food, they perished from starvation, 
having previously resorted to cannibalism as a means of 
prolonging their existence. The articles found in pos- 
session of the Esquimaux give too much confirmation to 
their painful narrative, and furnish the names of the 
principal officers and the commander of the expedition. 
We have , here again to “ weep with those who weep,” 
and while we pray for the widows and orphans of those 
who have perished in the polar seas, we trust that their 
wants will be promptly met by the country in whose 
service they have fallen. Again, too, does the zeal of 
men in prosecuting scientific enterprise reprove the cold- 
ness o'f our Christian ardour in diinising the gospel. 

In the early part of this month, several days were 
devoted to the eighth conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance, dpring which matters of the ^eatest interest 
connected with the kingdom of God were brought 
forward and discursed. Among the various papers pre- 
sented, was one of great beauty by the Rev. Dr. Hamilton, 
the Memorials of Departed Brethren," in which the 
pious eulogist faithfully described the characters of those 
members of the Evangelical Alliance who had departed 
to their eternal rest during the preceding twelve 
ihonths; — Revs. J, Stratton, Dr. Wardlaw, Dr. Gordon, 
W, Jay, Dr. Newton, and James Montgomery, esq. The 
Alliance proceeds quiotly in \he course on which, eight 
years since, it entered, and is doing much to promote 
unity among Christians of all churches, and to assert the 
claims of conscience in other countries where its rights 
are not recognised. Among these countries wc are 
obliged to .mention several of the Protestant states of 
Germany. The Allia'^ce is also actively engaged in 
trying to save our count ly from the dishonour of support- 
ing Roman Catholic institutions, and from further dese- 
cration of the Lord's dayrby the Crystal Palace throwing 
open its grounds on that interval of sacred rest. 

Ve^ encouraging news have reached us this month 
from Geneva. Hitherto it has been compulsory to use 
the Arian catechism in the schools belonging to the 
national church ; for refusing to subscribe to its dogmas, 
goodimen have been driven out of its pale. A resolution 
has at length been issued allowing ^1 parties and teachers 
to select any catechism they prefbr, and to use the Bible 
in schools, until the evangelical authorities shall have 
succeeded in* compiling a catechism pur^d of the errors 
in that which has been Iwd aside. The church of 
Geneva has also just Reived into its bosom fifty new 
converts from Romanism, which, added to the numbers 
previoudy admitted this year, make 160 Romanists who 
have passed from darkness into the marvellous light of 
the goi^l. ^ 

Our Wesleyan brethren speak of the glorious triumph 
of the cross at one of their mission stations in the Feejec 
Islands, where a violent ^ponent of the truth has become 
a willing captive of the Prince of Peace. 
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THJ: I’LAODE-BEARKltS ON THEIR WAY TO KYAU. 


CHRONICLES OE A SMITTEN 
VILLAGE. 

• PART I. 

THE OUTBREAK OF PESTILENCE. 

There is something very fascinating to the 
cultivated mind in the appearance of rural 
scenery, especially when \dewed under certain 
aspects, as troiii the summit of one of our many 
green and wood-crowne(i hills, and with the 
freshening radiance of a summer mom or the 
chastened lustre of sunset resting upon it. 
Commonly a village may be seen more or less 
distant, and a cliurch tower or spire pointing to 
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the sky, with trees and hedgerows interspersed 
among the homesteads ; while a stream wanders 
quietly through the meadows, cattle rest or 
pasture as quietly upon its banks, and the light 
smoke from the peasant’s hearth-stone is dis- 
tinctly pictured on the neighbouring foliage, by 
contrast of colour. In other localities, ihe 
landscape presents different thougl^ not less 
captivating features. We may have belDVG us a 
romantic dell, scooped out of the very heart oi 
grand mountain masses, with clear sparkling rills 
descending on either hand to a central water- 
course, in which a hamlet nestles, seemingly cut 
off by the enclosing heights froTii the strife of 
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life and ilio tuiniili of iluj world. The beautiful 
IranquilUiy of soeli wccucs is apt to have, for tlio 
luoiooiit, a 11 lisl ending cdect upon the mind. 
AVe do not readily associate with lUein ideas of 
passion, di.^tress. and guilt; but rather think 
of inn()(*(M!t enjoyineni, eoiitented simplieily, 
and nil rutiled d<nnestic peace, llutnqion a nii- 
niature scale, the cxperieiua', of the little* liani- 
](‘t is id(‘ntical witti that of tlu^ dingy and wide- 
spread city It lias its share of sin ; and lliere- 
fore enjoys no iininiinity from the ju’edfnl 
dis(‘ij)line of sorrow. Tlionsajids liave ineJitally 
exclaimed, “ Oli I that 1 had wings like.* a dove*, 
for then would I iUn* away and he at rest; lu ! 
tlu'ii would I wander far olf, and remain in the 
wilderness; 1 would hasten iny (*seape from the 
windy storm and t(‘mp(‘st.” But tliis is an 
ebullition of human restlessness pointing to a 
consummation not to be n alizt*d in tins world. 
No change of jdaee will take us out of llu* 
reach of distui*l)ing ev(‘nts, v>r (*an ever of itself 
bring peace to tin? mind. 'J’he windy storm 
blows w'itli equal (rc't'dijin in <rV(‘i*y loea’ity. The 
cliastisements of the Lord iind us w hen'ver we 
may be, on fruitful plains, in smiling valleys, 
and secluded glens; and uiiloss reconciled to 
God by Jesua Christ, w^e are rc*ally as remot(^ 
from happiness and true content iiV the fairest, 
of extt.'rnal scones, as ia- the least inviting. 

These remarks are suggested by a chapter of 
country life, fidl of interesting* and* tragic, details, 
and fraught with salutary admonition; ])ar- 
ticiilai'ly at a time w hen the pestilence, though 
meivilnlly elu*eked in its ravages, still lingers in 
some piirts of the land. The village to wduch 
w e are about to refer, is Eyam, in Derbyshire, 
locally styl(*d, wdth some degree of partiality, 
the Queen of liic Peak. A few words, iii the 
first instance, respecting the place itself. 

Jii'aving London, with its cn>wded thorough- 
fares, for the north, the change in almost every 
feature wliic*li arix'sts tlie eye is most comph*te, 
on arriving in tlie wild country of the Beak .)f 
Di‘rl)yshire. It was before railroads made their 
ap])earan(*e that our a(*qiiaintanee with this 
distri(‘t eoinimmcM'd, since r('])eatedly revisited. 
Pro(*eeding by coach from Derby to Bakew(‘il, a 
walk of about five miles took us to Stoney 
Mlddh'ton; and thence, after passing up the 
pietnnisque clei't of Middleton Dale, a sudden 
breach in its almost ])crpehdicular ramparts 
took us to the smitten village. Eyam forms a 
lonfe str(H‘t, winding between limestone hills and 
high i^dtipds, some of which are wood-clad, 
while others prc'sc'ut only a surface of scanty 
grass, nu)ss heath, or miked rock, broken by 
monofonons lines of rmh' stone fences. The 
general level is not far short of a thousaiurfeet 
above the sea; wdiilo the h'iglu'st point of the 
parish^ the (Sir William mountain, rises to the 


height of nearly fifteen Innulrcd feed. It is 
thus in tlie region of pure air. In winter, the 
scenery must have a somewhat sternly desolate 
aspivt ; for we have only seen it in the season 
of blooming fiowers and iuneful birds. It seems 
strange that a eoinmunity sliould have been 
galheri‘d in such an ont-of-the-w orld place, at a 
time when large tracts of more accessible and 
fertile country wow conniaratlvely unoccupied, 
for it was a peopled district long anterior to the 
historic age of England. Doubtless the secret 
of its early population is explained by the veins 
of lead which traverse the limestone, and have 
been worked from time immemorial. A dniidieal 
circle of upright stones, with barroxvs or tumuli, 
in which prim have been found, carry back th(^ 
mind to the ancient jinganism of the kingdom, 
as do som* observances of the more ignorant 
inhabitants at ])reseni ; among others, the custom 
oi’ anointing weak and diseased children with 
May -dew, carefully collected at clay -break. The 
Eoinans (){*cnpied the sjiot, for many coins of 
llu* empi rors. silver and copper, have been met 
with; and the vc-^ry remarkable fact has been 
attested by an intelligent resident, still alive, 
that p('vfi*(*tiy unlettered persons in the village 
invc'iably use qnwitum for quantity, with other 
**^jatin words, as, to planst hay or corn, meaning 
the transport of such produce, from plamtram — a 
cart or w^agon. ** The Saxons followed; and an 
unchanged verbal memorial of them remains. 
Lwk is a Saxon word signifying a corpse ; and 
Lich-gate, or vulgarly Ijight-gate, is the common 
designation of the gate of th'o church-yard 
through wkieh the funerals pass. 

El w plaei'^ in Englalkl retained an antique', 
stiwnp sKf> kmg a^ Eyam. The people kept 
themselves distinct, by inter- mar viages^ dowm to 
a late period, and tenaciously pi’i ‘served their 
genealogh'S — usagi^sVmiumon to isolated disti*icls. 
To kci-p w atch and'Syard at the gate is a practice 
which dalcsJVom the ])rimitive ages oi* society. 
It is rcferrecl to in the early hooks of Scri])tiiro ; 
and little inoi’i^ than a t'cntiii’y ago it w'as 
maintained at Eyam. Every efleetive man who 
was a householder, was bound to stand in suc- 
cession at a, strong gate on the principal road 
int(f^> tlie village, from nine o’eloiik at night to 
six in the morning, to question any person who 
might present himsdf before it for admission, 
and to give alarm in case of danger. The 
w’atchman was furnished wdth a large w'ooden 
halbert, or watch-bill, for protection ; and wdion 
his duty terminated, he took the halbert and 
reared it against the door of the person w hose 
turn to watch succeeded his own. 

These particulars have little claim to notice 
of themselves; but they acquire interest, and 
arc introdnebd to our pages, because of their 
coune6tion with a spot, oiicc the scene of a 
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inighty woe, appoiniod by PrcviMciice, of wliicli 
history .‘ind tradition spenli appallingly and 
instruetividy ; and of an art nf luagnaniiiious 
self-sarrifiee, whirh, we liave r<‘ason lo b(‘lic'vo, 
religious prineipl(‘. inaiidy jjroiupted. Tho 
village at ])resoiit, tlioiigli lik(‘ another far more 
rojiowned, "Mittle among thousands,’’ will not 
bo deemed an uiipleasing one by the visitor, if 
llu‘ W(*atlier is at all aiisphuons, and his own 
mind has not Ix'en rullled. There art' plain, 
neat, and cheerful-looking cottages, mantled 
with ivy, adoriK'd with gardens, a, nd shaded witli 
syeamor(‘s ; while above tin' foliage of some 
be;nit,ifnl linden trees, tho unohtrnaive to\ver of 
a eliiireh rises to view. Espc'cialjy if^icqnainted 
wit,h loeal incidents, that tower, with the chiircli- 
yard, and the eiitire vieinity, will not fail to 
aw’aken lively fetding and sober thought. 

“ Shall iluTO he evil in the, eit y” — or in the 
vilhig(* (the evil of afilietion, not of sin) — “and 
the Lord hatli nut doiie it ?” Tlieanswan* must he 
in the negative. It is^liis doing, when grief is 
(*a.used by pining sickness and hereaving death, 
as w<'ll as when joy is inspired by hajipy social 
and domestic cireuinstanees. Meek submission, 
therefore, to the divine will in tin' hour of 
chaslisemeiit is the duty of man, boeahse of its 
appolutauent by unerring wasdowi for a gracious 
purpose. It- is his obvious interest also, for 
tlu'n may the comforting thought- be eoiitidently 
indulged tliat the process which is jiaini’ul in 
tho e.\p('rlen(;(‘ of it will be jirohliible in its 
issue. The enlightcm'd Christian needs the 
eorreetlons of Provide^iee, to preserve his re- 
ligious seiisibilitii's from being impaired by the 
deadening iunuenees of tlu^ world; and miieh 
more the careless sinm^r, wdiose hcartlessncss to 
etmaial concerns would only be stnmgthcncd by 
immunity fi’Oin disturbing ii;^‘id('nls. Vlu‘se are 
some of the revealed purpo?(^s of the Almighty, 
in smiting with the rod; and wdnfi it is used 
upon a portentous scale, *th(’re is doubtlc'ss a 
corresponding needs-bo for it in the existing 
state of society. • 

It w'as towairds the close of summer, in the 
year 1GG5, while the grc'at plague wais ragii^g in 
London, that ahox, containing patterns of w'oolleii 
cloth and some old clothes, ^vas s(mt from the 
metropolis to Eyam, for tho tailor of tlic villager 
Probably in their sequestered abode among tlie 
liills, when comiiiiinication was diilicult and 
s]ow% the inhabitants kimwv little of the calamity 
in the capital. Tho box travelled, we su]>pose, 
by one of tho long traii^s of i^jack-horses which 
traversed the country with goods and passengers ; 
for the huge wagons wliieh had then just begun to 
compete with the older mcide of tr^nisport, weni 
contined to smoother districts. 1 1 safely ri‘ached 
its destination, hut imim.'diaidy placed the 
villagers in jeopardy, for its conbnds conveyed 


the seeds of ])cs{ilence from tlio banks of the 
Thames to the glens of tho Peak, through a 
1uindn‘d and IbVy miles of interinediato im- 
iiiiected country. . * 

“ The plague, 

O’ef hills and \ales of gold mid green, 

Passed on, undreaded and unseen; 

]<'orcgo\iig cities, towns and crowds, 

Gay mansions glittering to the clouds, 
IMagninocncc and ^\^.aUll, 

To reach a hnniblcr, sweeter spot, 

The village, and tlie pcaccfnl (‘ot, 

Idle residence of health.’* 

Tlie box seeniH to have been opened by an 
apprt'ntice or journeyman, Georgia Vicars, wdiOHO 
name first oeeiirs in the register of burials. 
Oil removing tlii^ clothes, be remarked u])on 
th(‘ir diimpiH'ss, and placed lln'in before the hro 
to dry, Sickness and other symptoms of violent 
disease soon assailed him. On the second day 
he bt'eaim^ delirious ; on tin' third tlie ominouM 
red spots a])peared ; on the fourth lu^ died ; and 
was interred in thf; clunvh-yard oil the filth day, 
September 7th. I’hus bt'gan a catastrophe in 
*Eynm, whitdi, in projiortion to the population, 
was far more fatal Ilian tho lllaek Death of tho 
fifteenth century, the overthrow of Lisbon, the 
desolaVion* of the fkdahrias, the destruction of 
Caraeeas, or tlie contemporaneous pestilence in 
London. 

An interval elapsed before tho inhabitants 
WTr(' awuiro of the destruelive pest that liad 
stealthily found its way among them, for the 
second funeral w'as rattuT more than a forlniglit 
afitT the first, lls real nailin' was r(‘veal(‘(l in 
the following month by the havoc it oeeasioiu'd, 
and inenks Iioarts failed tlieni for fear at the 
discovery. 

“ Out it hurst, a (IrLidful cry of deatli ; 

‘Tiiic Plague, the Plague !’ the witlicriiig language flew, 
Aiul faintness followed on iis rapid hri'aili ; 

And all hearts sunk as pierced with lightning through. 
‘The Plague, the Hague !’ no grouiidh-ss panic grew ; 

Ihit there, suhlinie in awful darkness, trod 
Tlie pest ; and lanientati»)n, as he slew, 

Proclaimed his ravage in each ?ad ahode.” 

It was long rt'memhercd in the neighbour- 
hood, that the visitation commeeecd a few^ days 
aft(T th(^ village wakes, which atlracli'd an 
unusual concourse of people from adjoining 
localities, as if involuntarily movt'd to visit 
friends and relatives about to bo laid bc'iH'ath 
the sod. In t)io infancy of medicine', when 
perhaps nine out of every ten practitioners w ere 
incompetent, and general ign()rnn(Hi’previrtlt‘d on 
sanitary subjects, the metropolis (!ould ilj defend 
itself against the malady tliat assaih'd it. But 
in fP niucli more defenec'less state, as fir as liinnan 
skill was coneernud, was ilu^ solitary village, 
though it had the advantage ot having i^o pent- 
up alleys, and of being open on every hand to 
tho fresh mountain air. There arc many tom- 
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poral blessings of liigli importance with which 
we are familiar, yet little appreciate, because of 
their commonness. Such is the possibility of 
obtaining competent professional assistance in 
the season of sickness, consequent oij improved 
medical science,'' which, either by legislative 
provision or public benevolence, is placed within 
reach of the remotest hamlet and the humbh'st 
subject. was far otherwise in bygone days. 
Even wealthy burghers in the towns, at the 
time to which w'e are referring, could purchase 
no enlightened medical aid to heal tlieir diseases, 
comparable to wUat may now be universally ob- 
tained, but gave gold for counsels without skill 
and nostrums of no value. This change of circum- 
stances for the better deserves thankful notice. 
Eyam, liowever, at this fearful period, was 
peculiarly favoured in having two ministers of 
religion ' resident, wdio memorably signalized 
themselves by heroism and energy, for they 
braved the pestilence in aU its horrors to 
administer spiritual consolation to the aitlicied, 
encouraged the healthy not to abandon ihein 
dying neighbours, and adopted successful mea- 
sures to confine the plague to the locality upon 
which it had seized. The one wa^ AVilliam 
Mompesson ; the other, Thomas Stanley. ‘ 

Mr. Mompesson w'as the rector, a com- 
paratively young man, W'ith a younger wdfe, and 
two children of very tender* years. TJp*bn the 
scourge becoming severe and terrible, the w ifo 
earnestly entreated the husband to lly wnth iier 
and the children from the devoted spot. lUit 
-sueli entreaties w ere in vain, iie hud no thought 
of deserting his flock, nenv needing his care more 
tlian ever ; and determined boldly to face death 
in the service of his Divine Master. But in his 
turn he became tlic suppliant, afld besought his 
wile to depart with the little ones till the visit- 
ation had passed aw^ay. She refused to accede 
to this proposal ; and both agreed to abide 
together the danger of the dispensation, com- 
mitting themselves to tlie care of God, and 
sending the children " to some friends at a dis- 
tance. Mr. {Stanley, somewhat advanced in 
life, had been the rector of Eyam for nearly 
twenty years, till the Act of Uniformity, to wdiich 
he coidd not conscientiously subscribe, deprived 
him of the benefice. lint .he continued a 
resident in the place ; and bis lengthened and 
evavgelical ministry had, doubtless, prepared 
many for the lime of trial, lleference will 
hercaffce# bb*made to the labours and Christian 
character of both these excellent men. Like 
Mr. Vincent, “the preacher of the plague,” 
whom we have alluded to in a former numbqr of 
this journal, they had counted the cost, and 
w^ere prepared, in dependence on tlic divine w ill, 
to meet death itself, if needful, in the ])ath of 
duty. Oh I what a blessedness it is to be 


delivered from the fear of this the last enemy, 
and through a living faith in the atonement of 
Christ, to sec the grave itself stripped of its 
gloom, and invested with the cheering light of 
immortality 


THE NEW EEFOEMATION IN lEELAND. 

PART VI. 

THE IlEAEITX AND EXTENT OE TUE WOEK. 

As we have already indicated, the west of Ire- 
land, and especially the province of Connaughi;, 
arc the scenes where scriptural knowledge has 
been most iCbundantly diflused. The triumph of 
truth has been the more remarkable from the 
fact, that the people of this district of the 
country had long been enslaved by the grossest 
superstition ; and it has been here also that 
the progress of the gospel has encountered the 
most violent opposition. Satan has, howevei’, 
beem signally spoiled and defeated in his own 
j stronghold ; the fires of persecution have tested 
and dfetabli shed the reality of the work ; and in 
the dying hour, the soul of the convert lias clung 
wdth unw'avcrlng confidence to the pure faith 
w hich he diad embraced. In vain have priests 
proiioiinced the, most fearful curses from the 
altar — a practice which has been followed even 
in London itself; in vain have poor wddow's and 
others been violently ejected from their houses, 
and eonijxdled to “ sufler the loss of all things,” 
beeausc the Roman Catholic landlord, instigated 
by the priest, and in thp fury of blinded zeal, 
w-as determined no'c to have “ a jumper on his 
property in vain has doctor MTIale, the 
popish archbishop of Tuam, employed every 
means, by public processions, by “ holding con- 
fessions •in differenl; districts, and by sending 
out missionary prtasts — fathers Ecnolfi and 
Lockhart, tlv) latter a pervert — throughout the 
diocese, who denounced the Protestant Bible as 
“ a lying, dangerous, and infamous book;”* the 
converts cis a have resisted these varied at- 
tempfs to lead them back to Rome. Referring 
to “ the mission of the priests,” just noticed, we 
are told that it “ closed wdth a confii*mation by 
doctor M‘Hale, qt which a darge number as- 
sembled, some from a distance of many miles, to 
witness, as tney supposed, the re-admission of 
the lapsed into the fold of the church. The con- 
firmation was held in the burial-ground of Head- 
ford, amid the ruins of the ancient church of St. 
Eoreus. A platform was erected with gay de- 
corations ; doctor M^Hale himself appeared, 
gorgeously attired, and full of expectation of 

* Father Locl6hart*s sermon at Ilenclford. A Franciscan 
monk openly burnt the hible at Cappadiiff, on the 23 rd 
of Nov. 1851, saying, it was “ danCs look,'* — Banner 
of Truth, 1852, p. (il. 
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a fruitful harvest. Hut great must have been 
the disappointment amongst the numbers who 
thronged together on that occasion, when not one 
shtgJe convert was found to ask for re-admission 
into that apostate church, which (xod Jiad given 
so many grace to abandon for ever.”* 

Of G-alway, as well as of the town of Tuam 
itself, where doctor M‘Halc resides, as the 
Eoinish archbishop, and where the Scripture 
readers and converts have been repeatedly 
treated with violence and cruelty, it is gratifying 
to liear of a school in the former, full of intelli- 
gent children, well instructed in the trutli that 
maketh wise unto salvation, whilst Mr. Dallas 
here met one hundred adult converts adorning 
their profession of faith in Jesus as to the 
latter also, he attended, with the bishop of 
Tuam, a meeting of more than one hundred con- 
verts, where a great work is now going on. 

Ill the placards wliich the missionaries and 
agents have been accustomed to post through 
the streets of tliose towns wlicre they labour, 
the Homan Catliolic (Douay) version of the 
Scriptures has been ap^icaled to as not sanction- 
ing the doctrines of tlie Homish church. ^ The 
attention of those who were bitterly prejudiced 
against the authorized version of the Scriptures 
has been thus arrested, and they have been led 
to read for themselves, in many instances with 
the ha])i)i('st results. The foltowing is an ex- 
ample of this, as well as of the secret and silent 
spread of the leaven of scriptural truth. 

“A gentleman of the town of N — , a very 
bigoted Koruanist, met the priest, who said, 
‘ Do not read those placards which are posted 
througli the streets ; ,to the other side.’ 

‘ But,’ said Mr. K., ‘ they are on both sides of 
the road.’ ‘ Then look neither to the right or 
left, look straight on.’ . He promised to obey ; 
but as he walked up the street, his caught 
the startling words, ‘The Religion of lioman 
Catholics is not in the D?)uay Bible.’ These 
words fastened on his mind, and ^le could not 
rest till he had obtained^a Douay Bible. This 
he read and read again, till at length it pleased 
G-od to shed the bright beams of his Spirit into 
his hitherto dark soul, and revealed to him Jesus 
as all his salvation and all his desire. ^ He 
rejoiced in the treasure he had found, but had 
not courage to fell even Ws wife ‘that old 
things had passed away, and that all things had 
become new.’ He went on for some time timid 
and wavering, but at length ho felt he must no 
longer dare to conceal what God had so gra- 
ciously done for his soul, and after spending 
some time in earnest jjrayer for strength, he 
walked with a trembling step to the breakfast- 
room, determined to break the truth to his wife, 

"i 
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and to brave her indignation and reproaches. 
‘My wife,’ said he, ‘I am a Protestant.’ She 
arose from her scat, ran to him, and threw her 
arms around his neck. ‘ Oh, how can 1 thank 
my God for his great mercy!’ she exclaimed; 
‘ let ns praise him together. I, too, have been a 
Protestant* for two years, byt 1 had never 
courage to tell you.’ The husband was greatly 
overcome, and begged to hear by what means 
this wondrous change had been wrc^ight in her. 
‘ Do you remember,’ she said, “ when we had a 

lodging, more than two years ago, at p A 

Protestant family had the apartment next onrs. 
I one day went into tlic china closet, which 
united the two rooms, and I heard words wliich 
I found were those of prayer. Curiosity induced 
me to listen, as 1 exjjected to licar imprecations 
on the Virgin and curses on Homan Catholics, 
but no such sounds reached my astonished ears. 
I thought the prayer so good, I determined to 
go again to the closet in the evening. I heard 
Scripture read, and earnest prayer offered in tlic 
name of Jesus, aivl so interested was I that I 
went every morning and evening to listen, and 
^t length I knelt down in my hiding-place and 
earnestly joined the prayer, till God was pleased 
to convert my heart ; and I have longed for 
strength to tell you of tlie change wrought in 
me hy God’s blessed Spirit.’ ” 

Another illustration of the power of divines 
truth, pven when mingled with such j)erverted 
and erroneous translations as are found in the 
Homish version of the Scriptures, and coupled 
with a courage which could bravo the terrors of 
a bishop’s curse, is as follows : — 

“ The only child of a widow, a very respect- 
able young man, was l(^d to obtain a Douay 
Bible by reading the placards in a street, and 
after much study became convinced of the 
errors of Popery, and came out truly converted. 
His mother was in despair, and persuaded two 
Homan Catholic bishops to go to him. They 
spent upwards of two hours conversing kindly 
with him, and using argument and persuasion to 
induce him to recant, bui in vain ; with the 
sword of the Spirit he fought and conquered. 
At ]c‘ngth, wheji they found they could not 
prevail by kindness, one of the bishops, a tall, 
commanding man, said to the other, ‘ It must 
be done ; yes, I see it must be done !’ and 
rising, with great dignity and solemnity , he took 
off a signet ring, and pointing it at the young 
man, he began to pronounce the most fcarfiil 
curses upon him ; he stood meek and unmoved. 
At length the bishop brought in liTs wWowed 
mother in his list of curses, saying, with terrible 
emphasis, ‘ May the cur^c of a widow’s broken 
heait wring your soul with untold agony!’ 
The poor fellow coiUd bear no more, hut covering 
his face with his hands, sobbed aloud, ajid the 
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bifthopa thought they had accoiuplished their end. 
The young iiuui perceived that he had been 
misunderstood, and, uncovering his eyes, he 
arose, with great decision, and said, ‘ Gen- 
tlemen, you thought to win me back to error by 
cruelly wringing my heart, but you have failed ; 
I am only more thoroughly con vinced^ that yours 
cannot be the religion of Jesus. Such curses 
could not come from lips that had felt the power 
ol‘ his love > but 1 have been taught of him, and 
his blessed word is, ‘‘ Bless them that curse you, 
and do good to tliem that dcspitefully use you 
and persecute you.” Oh, sirs, 1 will ever pray 
tliat his choicest blessings may descend on you, 
and when you come to die, God grant, for* 
Christ’s sake, that the jx^acc of (Jod, which 
passeth all understanding, may be yours for ever 
and for ever!’ They left him, and lie is doing 
all he can to draw men out of popery, and to 
win souls for Christ.”* 

The earl of lloden, in his notice of what 
came under his own observation in the different 
stations occupied by tlio ‘‘ lSo(dety for Irish 
ChurcliMissions to Koinan Catholics,”t referring 
to the schools at Fakeragh, near Clifden, in* 
county Galway, records an interesting account, 
given by a little girl, of an encounter between 
herself with some of licr youthful (nmpanions 
and archbishop MTlale and some priests. 

‘‘As I was coming from Clifden, in coinjaniy 
with two other converts, 1 was met by .bisliop 
]\rilale and a number of priests. The pric'st of 
Clifden pointed at us, aiul coming near, we were 
asked the following questions ; — 

“ ‘ Are yon jumpers ?’ 

“ I said wo were, and that wo wore not 
ashamed of the name. 

“ ‘ Have you left the cliureh you were 
born in?’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’ said T. 

“ ‘ What made you leave it ?’ 

“ ‘ The same grace that made St. Paul leave 
the church he was born in.’ 

“Tlie eleven priests who now accompanied 
bishop MTlale surro^.iuded us. lie then said 
it was because 1 got a bit of stirabout. 

“ I said, ‘ What doth it profit me if I gain 
the whole world, and lose my soul ?’ 

“ He then said, ‘ Surely, my child, you do not 
mean to live and die in that religion?’ 

“ ‘ Indeed I do,’ said I. 

“He then said, ‘Were your father and 
mother Protestants?’ 

“ I said,^‘ My father is dead, but my mother 
lives, and is a Protestant.’ 

“ ‘ Had your father the priest when dying ? 
and was he anointed ?’ • 

» “ Missionary Scenes, by an Kye- Witness.’* Nii.bv,tt 
and Co., 1854. 

t “Progress of the Peforraiitioii in Ireland.'* 


“ ‘ Ho was,’ said I, ‘ and I am sorry for it.’ 

“ ‘ What reason can you give for leaving the 
church of liomo ?’ 

“ ‘ Bt‘cause she tcaelies false doctrines, and 
contrary to the word of' God.’ 

“‘Tell me one,’ said bishop M‘IIale. 

“ 1 said, ‘ She teaches that the priest can 
turn the bread and wine into God.’ 

And where does the Bible say he cannot ?’ 

“ I told him 1 Cor. xi. 20, ‘ As often as yc 
cat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do show 
the Lord’s death till he eome.’ 

“ Bishop M‘llalc looked iit tlic priests, and 
the priests at liinq and said, ‘ AVI lat does that 
prove ? ’ 

“ ‘ That ^t is only in remembrance of his death 
that we ai'o to receive it.’ 

“‘Yon are a devil,’ said bishop MTlale; 
‘and if you do not come back to your own 
church, you will be lost for ev('r.’ 

“ ‘ I shall newer go aside,’ said I. 

Il(^. tlien told the priests to kneel down and 
offer a j)rayer to the A^irgin Mary for God to 
convert me. . 

“ their prayer was over, I referred 

them to Eccles. ix. 5: ‘For the living know 
that they shall die, but the dead kmnv not 
anything.’ 

♦“ Tht're 'was a gre^at crowd of ])eo])le, but not 
tlie h'ast insult \vas given, witli the exception of 
one of* tlie monks’ scholars who pelted a ft'w 
stones. 

“^riie bishop entrenl(‘d of me to goto mass 
the next moniing. 1 again lold.hini, ‘1 shall 
never go;’ so we were ail dismissed.” 

While we are cajled ofi to give praise to God 
that thus, in the very ])resence of the emanies 
of the ti'uih, “out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings” he is ydt^ased to pcaffect praise, wo 
are at lliCt. same time reminded that the secret of 
su(*h “a good confession.” oji the part of youiig 
children, is to be foiina in the ri(*h and full 
scriptural kh'owledge^w hich they have aceptired 
ill the mission scl^ools. Many ]n'oofs of this 
w^cre furnished to Lord Podeii in vjirious ex- 
aminations held in liis presence. Thus at Ger- 
tacurragh he found one scliool containing fifty- 
six reading the Irish {Scriptures ; and 

another, wLere there w^ere about ninety children. 
The followTiig is axi extract of the notes of an 
exam illation of the boys and girls: — 

“ Q. AVhat is the original state of man? 

“A. ‘The heart of man is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked : who can know 
it ?’^ 

“ Q. AVhat is grace 

“A. The favour of God. 

“ Q. AVhat are wc told is tlie gift of God ? 

“ A. Eternal life. 

“ Q.tt Through whom is it to be obtained ? 
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A. By Jesus Christ. 

“ Q. Is there any oilier mediator ? 

“ A. ‘ There is none otlier name iiudcr heaven 
given among men, whereby we must be saved.* 

“ Q. What does St. John say if any man sin? 

“A. We have an Advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ. 

Q. Is your salvation in him complete ? 

‘^A. Yes. 

‘‘ Q. IIow do yoTi know ? 

•‘A. AVhen he bowed his head on the cross, 
he said, ‘ It is finished.’ 

Q. IIow do you know your salvai-ion is not 
to be purcliased witli money ? 

“ A. 8t. Peter says, ‘ Ye arc not redeemed with 
corruptible things, as silver and goltl, but with 
the precious blood of Christ.’ 

“ Q. Is tliere any other sin for purgatory to 
cleanse ? 

“ A, 8t. John says, ‘ The blood of Jesus Ciirist 
cleanseth from all sin.’ 

‘‘ Q,. Can you give any proof irom Si'ripturo 
that there is no such place as purgaiory ? 

“ A. 1st. Stt‘phen slud, when he was stoned, 
‘I sec heaven opened, and the Won oP man 
standing at tlie right hand of God and he 
added, ‘Lord Jesus, jveeive my spirit.’ 

“ Q. IIow was Wt, Paul converted?* 

“A. The Lord Jesus spoke, 1o him by flie 
way. 

“ Q. Why w'as our Saviour called Jesus? 

A. Because lie saves his people from their 
sins. 

“ Q. lTow*are they saved ? 

‘‘A. By faith. ^ 

“ Q. Can you giv(i me any Scripture proof of 
our justification by faith? 

‘‘ A. Pom. V. 1, ‘Being justifual by faith, wc 
have peace with God, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ 

“ Q. How do 'we get theWTIoly Scriptures? 

“A. ‘All Seriptui’c is given by ^ispiration of 
God.’ ♦ 

“ Q. What did our Saviour say as to the Scrip- 
tures ? 

“ A. ‘ Search the Scriptures and ‘ YeTlo err, 
not knowing the Scriptures.’ 

“ Q. IIow many sacraments did Christ or- 
dain ? • ^ , 

“ A. Tw'o, baptism and the supper of the 
Lord. 

“ Q. What does a sacrament consist of? 

“A. The outward and visible sign, and the 
inward and spiritual grace. 

“ Q. Whom are we to worship ? 

“ A. God alone. * 

“ Q- What answer did our Lord give to the 
devil respecting w'orship ? 

“A. ‘Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve.’ ” * 


We have many proofs furnished of the 
gcnuineiu'ss and rc^ilify of tJic w'ork of con- 
version ill the case of bulb the old and the 
young. Thus at Omey Island, near Clifden, we 
read of a visit paid List year to a woman about 
ninety years old, lying on some straw and rags 
in a dark and smoky hovel. She had lost the 
use of all her limbs, and could not move hand 
or foot. Wlie could not speak a word of 
English, and Mr. Conerney, the^ missionary, 
addressed her in .Irish. He asked her il* she 
W'as ha])py. “ Oh ! yes ; I am going hnvic ! Jesus 
is iny all. lie is everything to me. Oh ! I am 
longing to be w itli liiui for ever. I shall soon 
be at home, lie is iny all.” 

Another agt'd eoineit, in Achill, was a poor 
man one hundred and four years old, who liad 
w'alked ten niik's to make a public prolcssion of 
bis laitb, at a eonfirination held by the Prot» st- 
' ant bishop of Tnain, in Wejitember, 1853. JMr. 
E. bad a most intiaesting conveisation with ibis 
aged man. lie said, “I lived oiu' luimbtal and 
llireo years and *six inonlbs in total darkness, 
.knowing nolbiag of the way to Leaven— blind 
and ignorant.” ‘‘jAikI now,” said ]Mr. E. “what 
is your hope?” “ Sly bo[ie, sir, is in the Lamb 
of God who taketli away the sins of the world. 
Oh ! t*o tfiink that 1 should have gone on one 
hundred and three yi'ars ami six months eaibig 
not for my soul, and tluii that tliis bli‘ssed 
truth *sl'.o 111 cl havc^.burst iipoji me! How can I 
praise liiin enough for his wondrous love? towards 
such a poor old sinner.” The following is the 
case of the eonversiou of an adult in the same 
island : — 

“ A Poinanist strefiled into service one 8iniday, 
and Mr. Connolly ])i'(*ached in Irish from the 
text (John iii 1(>) ‘ (lod so loved the world,’ 
etc. Ht‘ ciilargc'cl much on the Jove of Jesus to 
Uie ehitd* of sinners. '!l*he next Sunday the man 
eame again. The text was (l^om. v. 1) ‘Being 
justified by faith,’ etc. The following JSunday 
found the man iji tin' same plaec‘, and the text 
was (l?[.hes. ii. 1) ‘You bath he quickened, 
who weie dead in tresjaisiTi's and sins.’ 

“A few days after, Mr. Connoily was sent for 
to a dying Koman Catliolie. Tie went, and 
recognised this man. He said, ‘ 8ir, 1 never 
read one w^ord in the Bible. I never beard ‘ 
more than those three bk^ssed te.xts from it; 
but it is enough — i believe ! Christ is my 
ISaviour. He is my all. All my trust is injiiin. 
All my hope is in liim. Oh, sir, tell me. more 
about his great love to poor siunir^s I ,I w ant 
to hear nothing else but about bis great love ! 

I liave iioiliing else to trust to; st-jak of 
noiliiug but of Christ *to me, sir!’ Mr. t/on- 
nolly says he has visited many dying bed.., out 
he never saw' a more triumphant end than this 
man’s,, who had received every w ord ot Bis thrive 
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texts in the simplicity of childlike faith. So 
full was he of the exceeding love of J esns, that 
he seemed to forget the probability of the priest 
coming in to liarass him ; he seemed quite lost 
in hapj^iness, filled with Jesus and his wondrous 
love ; and thus he died. Mr. Copnolly was 
moved to tears -frhen he told me of this monu- 
ment of abounding grace !” 

Among the adult converts, there are several 
to whom fneir own dying children have been 
the messengers of salvation. A poor widow, 
residing at Oughterard, being left with several 
children after the famine, implored them to go 
to the workhouse, and leave Iier to earn her 
scanty pittance alone. They refused to leave 
her, and with her persuasion went to tlic Pro- 
testant school. There a single meal in the day 
was given them to keep them from starvation, 
in the spirit of that loving Saviour, who fed the 
starving multitude whom he instructed. Their 
minds soon took in the blessed truths of Scrip- 
ture. The eldest girl used to repeat her loved 
texts to her mother, and read*' her Testament at 
night. One of them soon became ill. “ Con-^ 
sumption made rapid strides, and when death 
approached, the mother said, * My child, I don’t 
know which is right, we or the jumpers, but I 
will refuse no request of yours ; which v?ill you 
see, the priest or the minister ?’ ‘ Oh, dear 

mother, thank God for your kindness ! I want 
no priest ; my great High Priest is in lieaven. 
Jesus, my Saviour, he is my all. But, mother, 
dear, will you make me one promise, and I will 
die so happy?’ ‘Well, I will, child.’ ‘It is 
that you will come to Jesus.’ ‘My child, 1 
will; you must teach me how.’ ‘Oh, mother, 
I spent all last night in praying that you might 
come to Jesus, and now I die happy, God has 
answered my poor prayers.’ Rhc died. The 
mother, in her great ignorance, fell on her knees 
and prayed that God would bring her to Jesus, 
and he graciously heard and answered her 
prayer; she became a decided Christian, and 
her boy also a convert,” 

With one further iflustration of fidelity to the 
Saviour in the case of a dying boy, at Clifden, 
we must conclude these references to individual 
cases of Scriptural piety among the converts in 
the west. “ K said the lad to a school- 

fellow to whom he had sent- a message to 
come to him, “ do not leave me ; sit by me. If 
I should lose my speech, the priest might say I 
had recanted ; or if I should lose iny eyesight, he 
might corn® and try to deceive me. Oli, sit by 
me, that I may not be allowed to deny my 
Saviour; do not let a priest come near me!” 
Eor three days and nights the little boy fiat 
patiently, and would not move from the dying 
bed of nis Christian schoolfeJlow. His mother 
was obliged to bring him bis food ; at last he 


ran out, and meeting a Scripture reader, joyfully 
exclaimed, “ Oh, he’s safe, lie’s safe ! lu> is dead 
half an hour; he has not denied Jesus !”* 


THE CHRISTIAN CONTEST. 

The swift competitor who sought 
The stadium’s course, of yore, 

All efforts unavailing thought 
While others were before. 

But he w'ho in the Christian race 
Sees nobler ends designed. 

Contented keeps a backward pace, 

So others are behind. 

Olympia’s boasted prize was made 
Of humble oaken bough. 

Whose perishaVde leaves dt'coyed 
Upon the vietor’s brow. 

The Christian eye a crown surveys, 
Unrivalled and divine ; 

Whose glories never fade, 'whose rays 
. Shall never cease to shine. 

By sonic puissant umpire’s hand 
The Grecian wreath was given, 

While crowds, convened from every land, 
Sent up their shouts to heaven. 

‘ A hand omnipotent supplies 

The Christian’s nobler meed ; 

And what seraphic voices rise 
To celebrate the deed ! 

I 

The cautious Greek his 'will overcame 
His body to prepare : 

Inured to labour was his frame, 

And frugal w'as liis faro. 

Christians in name their present care 
On present need bestow, 

Nor, e’en the joys of heaven to tiliare. 

The joys of earth forego. 

The Greek with steel-clad bosom went 
To meet the l.ostiJe blow, 

And kept his wary eye intent 
Upon the wily foe. 

How oft unarmed the Christian’s breast,. 

Unguarded is*liis eye, 

As if no perilst^’ound him pressed, 

As if no foe were nigh ! 

i 

And doth he the* no danger dread. 
Apparent or concealed ; 

The snare that is in ambush spread. 

The phalanx in the field ? 

Oh, trifler, mend thy laggard pace. 

Brace on thy armour bright, 

Else wilt thou falter in the race — 

Wilt perish in the fight ! 


Coming Clear Out. — Ko-San-lone, one of the Chinese 
converts lately brought to America, having on one occa- 
sion noticed the style in which many professing Chris- 
tians in that country live, and of the little difference that 
exists, in too many instances, between Christians and 
people of the world, making a large sweep with his arm. 
said, “ When the disciples iif my country come out from 
the world, thci/ cotnc clear out” What a call upon 
Christians to remember the words of the apostle, “ Be 
not conformed to^this world .” — Heligious Herald, 

♦ “Missionary Scenes,” page 11. 
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SOME GREAT THING. 

“ Ir tlic prophet had hid thee do 
some great thing, wouldest tboii not 
'have done it?’* The prophet had 
p told Naainaii niercly to.waish him- 
t<elf seven times in Jordan. That 
was all. A tiling too little, too 

f , easy perhaps, and loo humhling ; and 
the great and honourable captain turned 
away scornfully and contemptuously, all 
but determined to carry his leprosy with liim to 
the grave, rather than be urged into so paltry 
an act of obedience and homage to Israel’s Grod. 

Eeiiidcs, what good would it, could it do ? 
The Jordan indeed! That turbid and insig- 
nificant river ! If river- water and bathing were 
essential to his cure, why not Abana Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus ? lie had no faith in it, •no 
patience with it. * 

Naaman’s servants wore wise in comparison 
with their master. “ Father, if the pro])het had 
bid thee do same great thing, wouldest thou not 
have done ifr ? How much rather then, when 
lie saith to thee, ‘ Wash and be clean ?’ ’* Pos- 
sibly, the servants had* not much greater faith in 
the remedy than had their master ; though we 
fancy they had a glimmering, uncertain appreci- 
ation of the great prophet’s power — power with 
his God, we mean — and? a limited • degree of 
reverential awe for his cha^jp-cter, which Naaman 
wanted. At all events, they thought there 
could bo no harm in toing the* remedy, now 
that the great captain had travelled so lar out of 
his way to obtain advice. He would be none the 
worse for it, certainly, and he might be intich the 
better. 

And the thing was so strangely simple ! ffrue ; 
and therein lay jthe germ of Naaman’s proud 
rejection of the advice. TVo courses, in his 
opinion, had been open to Elisha. He might 
have removed the leprosy by a word and a 
stroke. “ I thought,” said he, “ he will surely 
come out tb me, and stand and call on the name 
of Jehovah, his God, and strike his hand over 
the place, and recover the leper.” Here would 
have been a fine opportunity, looking at it 
from Naaman’ s point of view, for the prophet 
of Israel to exhibit the boasted superiority of 
Israel’s God over the gods of the Syrians, and 
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every other surrounding nation. If he had 
done this, the recovery of the leper by such a 
manifestly miraculous interposition of Divino 
energy, would liave carried conviction at once 
to the heathen mind, and compelled adoration 
and fiiith. Wliat a triumpli it would have 
been, and what an opportunity w'as absolutely 
thrown away ! There was his master, the king 
of Syria, and the whole court waiting impa- 
tiently the result of Naaman’s ' application to 
the prophet ; and now, what was it all i.o end 
ill ? 

On the other hand, the prophet miglit liavc 
laid some Ijoavy and onerous worlc on tin? leper, 
'commensurate, in part at least, with his mag- 
nificence and resources, and with tlie prestige of 
liis master’s name and his own. Ho might have 
demai¥led*of Naaman heavy contribiitioiis to be 
applied to the peculiar services of Israel’s God ; 
he might have required and direct(‘d a series of 
costly* sacrifices to propitiate tlio Deity ; or he 
might have commanded tln^ Icjier io practise 
and submit to a round of painful bodily mortifi- 
cations, in order to his cleansing. In short, and 
by whatever means, it seemed to Naaman in- 
cumbent on Elisha to liave sought from him 
some great thing, some extraordinary labour, or 
some large and princely bounty, as a sort of 
purcliase of his.cure. 

^ And instead of this, Go, wash seven times 
in Jordan!” That was all! And so uncorc'- 
monious too ! Why, if tlie applicant had b(‘eu 
a miserable beggar, instead of an honourable 
captain, he could not have been treated with less 
homage. The proud general, therefore, misscjd 
the slavish deference he had expected. We 
cannot for a moment suppose that the prophet 
was deficient in proper courtesy, for that is an 
element of true religion ; but there was no srr- • 
vility, no bowing the knee to mere worldly 
appearances. Naaman would not he thus trifled 
with : he was wroth, and went away.” 

“ My father, if the prophet had bid tlfee do 
some great thing — but we will n^t foUow the 
narrative further.* Looking around us,* we may 
haply discover other Naarnans, who washing, or 
imagining that they wish, to do “some great 
thing,” think contemptuously of what they deem 

• , y 

♦ See 2 Kings, chap, v. 
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small things. And to these we desire to address 
the hund)le reiiionstrnnec of Naainau’s servants. 

There is the spiritual leper, who knows that 
he is a h*j)er, and who dislikes his condition, if 
he does not absolutely loathe himself because of 
it. Ho feels the inconveniences to wdiicli it ex- 
poses him ; and die suspects, at an/ rate, that 
these will eventually terminate in deeper degra- 
dation, misery, and ruin. lie sees that he is 
uueleaii aiidf vdle ; and he wishes the fatal plague- 
spots were removed. Such an one appndiends, 
partially at least, that his leprous condition cuts 
him off’ from the friendship of the pure and holy 
God; and will inevitably, unless rciiioved, banish 
him from heaven, into whicli can enter nothing 
that deffleth. 

When the mind has advanced thus far, it is 
disposed seriously to reflect aud io inquire; to 
study the Scriptures and to lu'ar the gosjiel ; to 
regard the voice of providinu'o, and to listen, as 
the Syrian captain listened, to tlie advices of 
friendship. It is well that tlie mind, which was 
b(‘fore dormant and insensiftlo as regards its 
highest interests, is now roused from its torpor,^ 
and siisct'ptible of deep impression, for the 
first st(q) towards soid-cure is a conviction of 
soul-disease; and it is not every leprous soul 
that sees the loathsomeness of its coiiditfon, or 
is aware of tlie inuniuency of its danger. 

‘ What ninst 1 do to be saved is the natural 
cry of such an one ; and probably ho aslcs I’liVther : 
“ Wherewith shall 1 come before the Jjord, and 
how myself htdore the higli God? Hhall I 
come before him with hiirnt olleiings, with 
calves of a year old ? Will the Lord be pleased 
with tliOLisaiuls of rams, oi* with ten thousands 
of rivers of oil ?”t Hi other Avords, his iinprcs- 
eion is that he must do some great iJilng — make 
costly sacrifices, and thus bring about reconcilia- 
tion Avith God, aud earn a right to the tree wi 
life, and entrance into the holy city. Shall ho 
build tomplos for Avorship ; endoAV hospitals ; 
give all his goods to feed the poor ; siihiiiit to a 
course of rigid self-iiiflictcd tortures ; enter upon 
a life of dark austerities ? 

. Behold, a greater than Elisha is here ! Tjisten 
to the response of Divine compassion, directing 
the leprous sinner to “the fountain opened for 
sin and for uncleanness;” the far-olY from God, 
to the Avay of peaceful approach ; the hungry 
and tliirsty and destitute, to the moans of un- 
failing and bountiful supply ; the Aveary and 
heavy laden, to rest. “ liepent and belieA^e the 

S el.” ‘‘ 6ome noAv, and let us reason together, 

L the Lord ; tliough your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall bo as white, as snow ; though they 
be red like crimson, thby shall bo as avooI^'^J 

Acts xvi. 30. t Micah vi. G, 7. 

^ Isaiah i. 18. 


“ Believe on the Lord Jesus Clirist, aiid thou 
shalt be saved.” * “ Ye Avho sometime Avere 

far off, are made nigli by the blood of Clirist.^f 
“ Tljeretbre, being justilicid by laith, wc have 

I K'acc Avitli God, through our Lord Jesus Clirist, 
)y Avliom also we have access into this grace 
wherein Avo stand.” J “ By grace arc ye saved, 
through faith ; and that not of yourselves, it is 
the gift of God : not of Avorks, lest'any man should 
hoast.”§ “ Ho, GATry one tliat thirstelh, coinc ye 
lo the waters ; and ho that hath no money ; come 
yc, buy and eat ; yea, come, buy Avine and milk 
AA’ithout money aud Avithout price?.” || “If any 
man thirst, let him come unto mk and drink. 

“ 1 am the Imng bread aaIucIi came dow’ii from 
heaven : if#any man eat of this breads he shall 
live for cA^er.”**' “ And the JSpirit and the bride 
say, Come : and let him that hoarcth, say, Come : 
and let him that is athirst, come: and Avhosoever 
A\ill, let him take the AA'alcr of life freely .’’ft 
“ Come unto me, all ye that labour and ai’e 
lieavy laden, and 1 Avill give you rest. Take my 
yoke upon you, and learn of me, for I am meek 
and loAvly in lieart ; amCye shall find rest unto 
your souls. Eur my yoke is easy, and my burden 
‘is light.” JJ 

“ Wliy then,” says the Nanman of Avhom avo 
speak, “ there is nothing fur mo to do !” 

Yes ; to believe and obey. ‘ By grace aj*o 
yc saved.’ ” 

“ But T thought ” 

“ ]My brother, if the PRornET had bid the(3 
do same great thing, Avouldest thou nut have done 
it ?” 

“Yes, no doubt I shpuld ; it was AAdiat I 
AA^antcd and expected,” replies the dissatisfied 
spiritual leper. 

“Ah, Jiow much ratlup’, then, Avhen he saiih 
unto thee, Wash, and he clean ?* ” 

t^ome great thing! take another case. 

“Oh,” exejaiins a professed follower of the 
Lord Jesus Christ — “•oh, that I could do some 
great thing to shoAV my attachment to my Saviour ! 
If 1 were but rich, Avitli Avhat overiloA\'ings of 
gratitude would I lay all my wealth at his foot- 
stool. How would 1 have rejoi(’ed had I been, 
likii Mary, permitted to break for him the box 
of ointment, very precious, to 'anoint tliercAvith 
his fi'ct! If I could only, ])y some great ex- 
ercise of self-denial and humiliation, prove that 
I count all things but loss for the excellency of 
the knoAA'ledgc of Christ elesus, my Lord !” 

The speaker licre is a suffering felloAA’-disciple 

i ' 

* Acts xvi. 31. % John vii. 37. 

t Ephes. ii. 13. ** John vL 5i. 

X Kom.v. i.^ tt fiev. xxii. 17. 

§ Eph. ii. 8, 9, XI Rlutthew xi. 29, 30, 

II Is‘lv. 1. 
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— n ])rv;lhoi’ or a yistor in Clirist — very poor and 
affliciod. 

‘*Ah, if I w ore l)iil able to do some f>Teat 
tiling, there siiould be no poor and afflicted of 
Christ’s flock whom I wotdd not succour ajid 
relieve; but ” 

“The wwld around us lies in ignorance, dear 
friend, and a Bible, nay, even a tract ” 

“ If I could but do some great thing, such as 
iny heart aches to perform, there sliould not 
be ’’ 

“Bemember the widow’s farthing which was 
cast into the treasury.” 

“Ah, true,” sighs the respondent; “hut a 
fartliiiig 1 How very insignificant !” 

“ Your Saviour did not think so. ^ JT'rily 1 sny 
unto you, that this poor widow hath cast moi-e 
ill than all they which have cast into the 
treasury.’ ” 

“ Tes, certainly; it was all that she had ; but 
then we are not, in tlicso claj^s, exactly called 
upon to do Me//.” 

“ Na}', but 3^011 sighed to do some great thing 

“ Oh yes : if 1 ci^uJd but do some great 
thing!” , 

“And yet, friend, you will not do that winch 
is small. The cup of cold wai-er to a disciple, 
l)e(*ause luj is a dis(*iple, how ehilliiigly and re- 
luctantly has it been handed — bow^ chiirlib4il3" 
refust'd! Tin? helping hand lind the willing 
heart w’hen a little tiling lias been, not dmuanded, 
but implored — where have they been ? You 
speak of great saeritiees, brother, sister : but 
have you }ti*actised daily self-denial in that 
■which is small? the taking np of the cross 
daily.” 

“Ah!” — it is anotlier jYaamau who speaks 
now — “ ‘If W(3 sutler with hijn, wo shall I'ca'gii 
with him.’ Blessed and* encouraging Avoials; 
ami how often have 1 felj^ willing to ix'ar i*(v ; 
proaeh for liis nauui ! Ji‘ great Ihuig — ” 

“ For instance, dear fri^jiul?” * 

“Such, for instance, as persecution for his 
cause. A martyr’s jirisoji and a martyr’s grave ! 
how glorious the path, and how eiiviakli^ the 
rewaii'd ! ‘ These arc they" tliat (*aim» out of great 
tribulation.’ Oli that I i;ould do, or w ere galled 
to bear, some gre^t thing!” 

“ Do you remember one wBo said, ‘ Lord, I am 
ready to go with tlioe, both unto prison and to 
death ?’ ” 

“ Yes, but poor Peter was presumptuous and 
self-confident. He did not lean iijion Divine 
strength then, and so he fell w'he]i the trial 
came,” 

“ And \T)U think, dear friend, that you would 
lean upon" Divine strength if liory trials should 
come ! God grant that you mig^i : hut think. 
How do 3 'ou bear daily reproach for the fiaine of 


Clirist ? Has it sometimes happened that you 
have been taunted with being a disciple, and in- 
stead of bearing patiently, and rejoicing in heart 
that you have been counted w’orthv^ to sufier 
shame for liis name, yon have been vexed, 
irritated, mortified, na}^ possibl}", have returned 
railing lor •cuiling r ” , 

“iSuch pt'tty vexations and insults! Well, it 
is onougb to make any one angry ; but you do 
not surely mean ” 

“Brother, brother! If tlie Master bid bid 
thee do some g]*eat thing, wouldest thou not have 
done it ? How much rather then w hen lie calls 
tliee to endure a little thing! ‘Be not high- 
minded, but fear.’ ” 

S(n)iG great thing ! “ If I bad but grc'at tahmts ! 
if I bad but the elot|ueuct^ of an A polios! it I 
had tlui pen of a ready writer! if (led, in his 
providimce, had so oi’dcnal it that T liiul Ik cii a 
minister of liis gi'spd, or a missionary to the 
heathen world, my sanctitled ambition would 
lja\e be(‘n nn't. •What positions for usclnliU'SH 
are tlu irs who have nothing to do but io [iro- 
*claiiu l]j(‘ unsi‘archabli' riclu's of C’hrist ? hoso 
daily biisiiu‘ss it is to study the. orai*l(‘s oftfod, 
and to call sijiJiers to n'peutance.” Thus thinks 
in his# lufirt one whose daily occn])utions arc 
in the fitdil, peibaps ; or in th(‘ shoj), or ilio 
counting-house, or at llie inechanii^’s bench, 
Wher*jvcr they may bi‘, it is some great t hing 
that is una])j)r()achal)k\ on wluMi bis mind is set. 
Nothing else will suifiee. 

“AVell but, friend and brother, if your l\t aster 
had (‘iiqiloynumt for 3011 in lls viiu*vard, as a 
preacher of his word, or a, missionary of his cross, 
or as a writer of imp{‘rjshahJ(^ trufljs, he W'ould, 
don’t you think, liave made this matter clear to 
3011.'^ But 3^o»j nrr not aii AjmlJos; and your 
talents — well, admit tliat they are small, and that 
you cannot do great things.” 

“It grieves me to tliiiik it,” exclaims the 
dreamer, sadly. 

“But, 1x5 clu'cred ; your Master lias a great 
number of little things to«bo done ; and, brother, 
if you arc' not called upon to preach the gospel to 
th(‘ heathens abroad, you are to live the gospel in 
tlu* sight of h('athens at home. Come now, think 
uf the words you sometiiaes sing perhaps : — • 

“ So let oui' lips and lives express 
The h<dy gospel we profess ; 

So let our works and virtues shine, 

To prove the .loctrine all diviiu*. 

Thus shall we best proclaim aI)road 
The honour of our Saviour (hxi; 

When his salvation reigns svitliin, 

And grace subdues the iiowei* of sin. ' 

Some oueat thing J A\"c all want to do 
soAe great thing. If we fci'l tliat we love him, 
because he first bved iis, it is not to be won- 
dered at nor lamented that w-o desire tojilo large 
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service for the Saviour. Well, let us take cou- 
rage, and remember that he does not despise the 
day of small things. And then — 

If, on our daily course, our mind 
set to hallow all we find, 

New treasures still, of countless price, 

Clod will provide for sacrifice. » 

Such is the bliss of souls serene, 

When they have sworn, and stedfast mean, 
Counting the cost, in all to espy 
TheK’ God — in all, themselves deny. 

Oh, could we learn that sacrifice. 

What lights would all around us rise ! 

How would our hearts with wisdom talk 
Along life’s dullest, dreariest walk. 

'\Ve need not nid, for cloister’d cell, 

Our neighbour and our work farewell, 

Nor strive to wind ourselves too high 
For sinful man beneath the sky. 

The trivial round, the common task, 

Would furnish all we ought to ask ; 

Koom to deny ourselves — a road 
To bring us daily nearer God. 

Seek w’e no more ; content with these, 

Let present rapture, comfort, ease. 

As heaven shall bid them, come and go : 

The secret, this, of rest below. < 

Only, O Lord, in thy dear love, 

Fit us for perfect rest above ; 

And help us, this and every day, 

To live liiore nearly as we pray, *■ ^ 


THE MONUMENT OP A MONUMENT. 

The fire of London in 1666 included among 
its ravages the monuments of many great and 
good men, of whom they were intended to be 
the lasting memorials. How many such memo- 
rials perished in tliat awful conflagration wc 
have nut the means of ascertaining, but it is 
affecting to contemplate Uie faj^ure of the at- 
tempts made by filial piety to perpetuate the 
virtues of parents ; by parents to record their 
sorrows for those who were cut down just as the 
early beauties of youth were beginning to ex- 
pand and become the ornament and the promise 
of the domestic scere; and by the hand of 
friendship to celebrate the fidelity of faithful 
servants, the liberality of munificent benefac- 
tors, the integrity and bounty of wealthy 
citizens, and the tried friendship which was 
“ stronger than death.” 

We have happily sufficient acquaintance with 
the monuments of the seventeenth century to 
be able to estimate them with some degree 
of correctness. They may be seen in those 
churches which \vere not reached by the flames, 
such as Westminster Abbey, St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, and the chapel in the Charter-house. 
The productions of which we speak are destitute 
of all claim to classic beauty ; an many cases the 
figures 7vith which they are adorned are quaint 


and sometimes grotesque, while generally the 
inscriptions are distinguished by the peculiar 
thought and raciiiess of expression which is 
so often found in all the literature, and espe- 
cially the religious literature, of the seventeentli 
century. 

3iany of our readers have seen or read of the 
remarkable monument in St. Saviour’s, erected 
to the memory of Kichard Humble, liis two 
wives, and children. It is famous for the Ibl- 
lowing verses, which as they are so applicable to 
ourselves at all times, may be repeated : — 

“ Like to the damask rose you see, 

Or like the blossom on the tree, 

Or like the dainty flower of Muy, 

Or like the morning of the day, 

Orhke the gourd which Jonas had — • 

FiVen so is man, whose thread is spun, 

Drawn out find cut, and so is done. 

The rose withers, the blossom blasteth, 

The flower fades, the morning hasteth, 

The sun sets, the shadow flies, 

The gourd consumes, and man he dies.” 

Ill some cases the moimment has been revived 
after the fire, and wc may yet learn where the 
dust .of some voiicrated nuiu was deposited before 
ilie dreadful calamity of 1666 destroyed the 
iiKunorial and calcined his remains. 

Near tjie door of the school-house of St. 
Ann’s, Blackfriars, in Church Entry, is a large 
marble pilaster, 'erected by 3Irs. 3Ieliora Prest- 
ley, in pious memory of her dear father and 
worthy ancestors : and among those ancestors 
we meet the liononred name of “ Dr. William 
Gouge, minister of this parish, itlio died De- 
cember 12, 1653, aged 70,” who, as this pilaster 
informs us, was inierrod!' “in the place which, 
before the fire of London, was the porch of tlic 
church of St. Anne, Black-friars.” 

In the times of superstition, when the Domi- 
nican monks, who, frovn their black dresses, were 
called black friars, h^d possession of the district 
which still retains their name, their church 
became a fashionablq. place of interment for 
people of rank ; and to be buried in the habit of 
the black friars was thought to be a sure de- 
fence against all the attacks of the wicked one. 
Among tlie changes of opinion which were 
wrought during the five hundred years that 
elapsed between the age of thc§c black friars and 
that given on tlife monument of Dr. Gouge, 
none is so remarkable or so important as that of 
which this parish was the scene. The great end 
of the teaching of this faithful minister of Christ 
was to show the people that, instead of finding 
their security in wearing the black robe of the 
Dominican after death, ^bheir only safety was in 
wearing the crimson robe of Immanuel during 
their lives, so that each believer might say, 
“ My soul shall be joyful in my God, for ho hath 
elothcdane with the robe of righteousness and 
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the garments of salvation. We ought to ho 
thankful that our lot is not cast in the inediaDval 
times, in which the superstitions of the black 
friars were taught instead of the pure gospel 
of Christ. 

Happily the name of Dr. Oouge needs no 
monument for its preservation, liis liistory being 
faithfully recorded in the evangelical biography 
of those faitliful servants of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who, from tlie time of the Keformation 
down to our day, have fed the bright lamp of 
truth which it was the w^ork of the reformers 
to revive when its light had nearly expired. 

II is ministerial career began very early in the 
seventeenth century (1G08), and eii4ed, as Ave 
have seen, about its midst, 1653, and was prin- 
cipally devoted to the parish of Blackfriars. 
The record tells us that the height of his ambi- 
tio}i was to go from Blackfriars to heaven ; and, 
in his case, the promise seems to have received 
its fulfilment, tliat ‘‘ tlie desire of the righteous 
shall be granted.” Ho was evidently one of the 
bright and shining ligftts of his time, and many 
w ere wulliug to rejoice^ in that light. Fifi* five 
and tliirty years, besides preaching twice on the 
Lord’s day, he preaclied every Wednesday 
morning, and his lecjture w^as so mi%ch valued 
that it was constantly attended by many ofty 
ministers, and by sundry pious and judicious 
gentlemen of the inns of court, besides many 
citizens from other parishes. Yea, such was 
the fame of Dr. Gouge’s ministry, that when 
Iho godly ^fiiristians of those times came 
out of the country to London, they thought not 
their business done unless ‘they had been to 
Jllackfriars’ lecture. 

This learned doctor w^as one of the venerable 
assembly of divines at Westminster, and had tlie 
great honour of assisting In the composition of 
the excellent larger and /shorter catechisms, 
Vv^hich are, perliaps, unequalled ^in aii}^ lan- 
guage for the compreheiisive views they give of 
the whole counsel of God — the truths to be 
believed, and the duties to he performed. 
Among the numerous w'orks in wdiicli* “he, 
being dead, yet spoaketh,” one of the most valu- 
able is his contribution to some aunotatioift on 
the Bible, his porliion of wdiich extends from the 
first book of Kings to Job, in which he displays 
an intimate acquaintance with the original, and 
a deep insight into the mind of the Spirit. 

It IS interesting to notice the high estimation 
in wdiich tins good man was held hy those who 
knew him best, and the delight with which they 
do honour to the excellcftices which shone forth 
in his character. Thus we read of him that he 
was accounted ‘‘ the father of London divines, 
and spiritual oracle of his time;*^ though “he 
Avas not a justice of peace, he was a minister of 
peace : and, if he could not hinder dissensions 


from being born in his parish, he usually hin- 
dered them from being long-lived.” In the 
list of the beatitudes, the godlike work of the 
j)eaceniaker holds a conspicuous j^laco ; aUd in 
this sinful world, and in the imperfect state of 
the church* there is great necessity for the 
functions of the peacemaker. Many of the 
most eminent servants of God have devoted 
much of their time to this bless^ work, in 
which some of them have met their deaths, as 
was the case with the great Martin Luther. 
Wc arc more than once told by the admirers of 
Dr. Gouge, that “ he was a great peace-keeper 
and a great peace-maker, having a great dexterity 
in composing difterences.” Intimately asso- 
ciated with this feature of his character was his 
careful attention to all who went to him with 
afflicted consciences, for “ he was a great com- 
forter of troubled consciences, where he was 
exceedingly skilful and dexterous, as many huu- 
drods found liim time after time, being sought 
unto far and neift* hy such as groaned under 
^afflictions and temptations, many of w liom w'ore 
restored to joy and comfort out of unspeakable 
terrors and torments of conscience.” 

When we read the lives of cminonily Avise and 
holy nfen, \t is most important that A\^e should 
notice those means Avliich, under the divine 
blessing, led to the eminence which they were 
permitted to reaeii. It is in this way that 
sacred biography acquires the grcatc‘st practical 
A^nliie, and exerts a most beneficial influence. 
In the case of Dr. Gouge Ave are amply fur- 
nished with tlie means of knowing liowGiis mind 
was moulded into the holy and beautiful form 
which it acquu’cd. 

Ho apj^ears, like Obadiah, to liavc feared the 
Lord fr(.m his yontli. When lie w as a scholar 
a^Eton, be walked in tlie fear of the Lord; he 
practised secret prayer, sanctified tlie sabbath, 
and looked wdth much pain aud grief at the pro- 
fanation of that sacred day by the idle B])ort8 and 
recreations in wdiich others around him were 
accustomed to w aste its prijcious hours. 

His tlicology had for its leading characteris- 
tics, deep conviction of his own sinfulness, and 
the most exalted views of the power of Christ to 
save. Ho was often heard to say, “When I « 
look upon myself, I see nothing but emptiness 
and weakness ; but when I look upon Christ, 

I see nothing but fulness and sufficiency.” In 
his advanced years, when he suffered muchaPutc 
pain, it is said of him that ho Avas uever heard 
to call himself great sufferer^ but great sinner, and 
he would not stop there, but add great Saviour 
for his comfort. This was his faith throughout 
his life, and the source of his holy energy; and 
when he came to ^ie, the great theme of his 
conversation was the grace of God and the riches 
of Ins mercy in Christ Jesus. 
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He was veiy diligent as a student, applying 1 
his whol(? iiiiud to study; and besides acquiring | 
the various Icinds of learning for which King’s 1 
College, Cambridge, was famous, he ardently | 
devoted himself to the study of the word of 
God. He used to rise long before he went to 
the chapel at half-past five, and so gain time for 
his secret devotions and for reading the Scrip- 
tures. Every day he read fifteen chapters in 
the English Bible — five in the morning, five 
after dinner, before ho went to his ordinary 
studios, and five before he retired to rest. And 
as he read the word of the Lord by day, so did 
he meditate therein by night ; and when he could 
not sleep, he, IVom his great acquaintance with 
tlio holy Scriptures, was able to goihrongh suc- 
cessive chapters in tlieir order as if lie had heard 
them read. He was so intimately acquainted 
witli the Bible, that if ho heard any part quoted, 
lie knew tlie place in which it was to ho found. 

His habit of early rising began when he was 
a youth, and continued witli him through life. 
It is said that if lie heard any at Avork before he. 
entered his vstudy, he would say, as ’Demosthenes 
said of the smith, that “ lie was much troubled 
that any should be at their calling before he was 
at his.” Diligently did he redeem the time, and 
so highly did he value this gift, that when a 
little bidbro bis death his intellects began to fail 
and drowsiness prevented his reading, ho cried 
out, “ Alas ! I have lost three days.” It was soon 
after this period that he had to leave this humbl(^ 
state, in which, eminent as he was among liis 
brethren, he “ understood as a child, and spake 
as a child,” and to pass into that high and holy 
region of eternal light where Ave shall “knoAV 
even as wo are known.” “Noav,” ho said, “I 
have not long to live in this worid, and tlio tiim^ 
of my departure is at hand ; I am going to iiiy 
desired haA^en.” 

The mural monument AAhleh is designed to 
supply the place of the original memorial, and to 
hand doAAUi the name of Dr. Gouge to posterity, 
carries on its face the 'marks of ago, and reminds 
the very few who gwe themselves time to read 
it, that these things soon wax old and arc ready 
to vanish away ; Avhilc ArieAved in contrast with 
the immortal fame it fails to preserve, it warns 
us to SCO that our names are “ written among 
the living in Jerusalem,” “in the Lamb’s book 
of life,*’ from which no hand of time shall ever 
efface them. 


THE SUNDAY BOWEE. 

PART II. 

On the evening of the next feabhath, Ellen was 
glad to ^nd herself again at liberty to rej^air to 
her kind uncle in his Sunday bower, and she 


lost no time in doing so. She found him, as 
she had done the last time, seemingly absoi’bed 
ill meditation on the sacred volume outspread 
before him. 

“ Dear uncle,” she said, “ you remind me of 
AAdiat 1 have been reading about those who arc 
employed to delve for treasures in a mine, and 
look as if you had just found a very precious 
gem, which would enrich you for the rest of 
your life.” 

He smiled, and having welcomed his niece 
afiectionately, and seated her beside liim, replied: 

“ I never delve in this mine without finding 
something precious, and am ever ready to share 
such tri'as^ares with my beloved Ellen.” 

“ Thank you, uncle. Oh, how I do wish that 
I were a more worthy recipient, and ])ro filed 
mojeby what you so kindly impart ; but, iiuleed, 
1 feel it to be very pleasant to hear you talk 
about God’s holy Avord ; so please tell me wliat 
part of it has ])articularly engaged your atten- 
tion this evening.” 

“ An impression of a very happy charaeter 
has been made on my mind at present,” ne 
replied, “ h}' reading the four first A-erses of the 
fourteenth chapter of John’s Gospel. It is 
simply this. I think it is evident from our 
Lord’s words l?cro, that hi^ assumes that his 
ministry had brought the Eather so near to the 
diseiph's that they ought to have concluded, 
Avithout being directly told so, that the Father’s 
house Avas their home. This idea is full of con- 
solation ; it tells ns lhat the Lord’^ ministry 
during his sojourn on, earth had expressed 
tlirongliout so inui-h aifection for his peoplc^-^ — 
had been so distinct a revelation of his .Father’s 
love to them — as to teach tliat he did not design 
or conceive anytliing less than eternal companion'^ 
ship with '^them, and that too in the Father'* s 
house. All family ^)rivi]egos Avere insured to 
them ; and, cf course, the family mansion Avas 
their home.” ^ 

“ These were, indeed, glorious privileges, 
uncle,” Ellcji observed ; “ but please tell me, 
from what do you infer tliat oiir Lord assumed 
tliat his disciples ought to have been aAvare of 
theuF, before his gracious assurance was given 
that he woidd prepare a place’ for his people in 
the Father’s many mansions ?” 

Her nnele answered : “ Because of his Avords, 

^ If it Avere iwt so, I would have told yon.’ The 
whole character of liis ministry among them 
had been such — so full of deeds of grace, and 
sayings of love, healings, and invitations in 
mercy — that it could not teach them anything* 
less than their having a homo in the Father’s 
house. Hoav could it be that a bosom fraught 
Avith such afiection as all he had ever said and 
done cfiaclosed, could he loss than those of a 
Father Avho had a full welcome, as AveU. as large 
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rvooin for them in his own tlwelling-placo ? 
So that he might well say, ‘ If it w evo not so, I 
would have told you/ J would not have caused 
expectations to arise in your minds which were 
never to ho realized. Bvit no ; he could not 
give his conduct towards liis people a lower cha- 
racter ; he could not so dej)reciate the glory 
and grace of his ministry, as to have any hesitation 
in assuming that the disciples of it must have 
concluded tliat the Bather’s house, thougli even 
in tlic brightest highest heavens, was nothing 
less tlian their home.” 

“ I believe 1 understand why it was that an 
im])ression of so happy a character was made 
on your mind, by this view of the passage, 
ujicle,” said Ellen ; “ does it nol> show us, 
much of the glory and the loveliness of the 
Lord’s ministry ?” 

“ J think so, my child. AV^hat a course it 
must have been, when faith was entitled to 
draw siicli a coiudusion from it, without direct 
instruction ! yea, to be chai’ged with dulncss, if 
it did ]H:)t draw it ! ]\ut we learn still more of 
the Saviour’s love from these tmv verses. The 
home which he had ])romiscd his people should 
be got ready for lluan — fit for their reception. 
Tie would go before, and do this service lor them 
in the very same love that had made that hoL^^e 
their home. Even further ; he would, after thus 
getiing it all ready, come back to be their guide 
find companion in the road that leads to it. Erom 
all this they might have inferred, as they ought 
to have done,jLheir future establishment in their 
Bather’s house ; but tlie Ijord tells it to them, 
that tliey might gain# even a riclier taste of 
love than their fondest Iiopcs could have 
conceiveal ; a taste of considerate careful 
love which the aflbctiori of a brother as well 
as of a lather alone could account^ for. To 
this the Lord adds, ' AVhiUier 1 go, ye knoiv, 
and the way ye know';’ for If bis ministry had 
been a revedation of the Bather’s fcve to them, 
so bad it ever been a plain (feclaratioii of this, that 
Cod’s love, and all the fruits iheir's only 

tlirouyh Jet^iis : bis work w as tlieir title, aii(l their 
T^y to til c Bather.” 

“ Thank yon, dear uncle,” said Ellen ; ^*^t is 
very pleasant to dwell upon tlie wonders of re- 
deeming love, and*l think that it nuist be pro- 
fitable.” 

“ It ought to be so, Ellen ; but it is w^ell to 
remember that there is such a thing and a 
woeful thing it is — as understanding the gospel 
plan of salvation, admiring the beauty of the 
system, feeling a sort of^sciitimcntal admiration 
of the character of the Lord Jesus— and all this 
not hypocritically, but under the influence of a 
self-delusion which would fain pe^uade that it 
is Christianity ; while the heart is whoUy un- 
changed, and has never been warmed with one 


spark of love towards liiin of wJioin the tongue 
can speak so glibly.” 

“ C)h ! uncle, Ifnis is indeed fearful. How can 
we ascertain lhatdt is not our own case ?” . 

“ It is to be done, my child, by a faith’fui ap 
jfiication, jii humble d(‘pendence on liiin wlio 
can guide us into all trutli, of the lest which 
the ISaviour himsclt' has given us: * Ifyc love 
me, keep my commandments.’ IJ^^less we are 
earneslly striving to do this, let ns not decidvo 
ourselves, however great our knowledge or 
warm oiir feelijigs, by supposing that Ave belong 
to him. AVealv and imperleci will be our best 
endeavours to seiwo him ; but let ns sc c^k that 
help from above wliicli be has promised, and 
Avhen Avc ieel disc*oui*aged by our own unworlbi- 
ness, re-assuro our hearts by dwelling upon liis 
loA'^e. 

Oh ! had I not that story 
No mortal pi-n could write, 

Till by the Ktcrnal Spirit 
'^I'was dipped in Jiving light ; 

Could fanc^^s wiJdcf t dream have feigned. 

Such love could ever be ? 

, Such uuimaginahle grace, 

1 hat Christ would die for me ! 


ANSWKhS TO BIhLE QUESTIONS. 

71. St. Paul; 1 Cor. xv. 8. “ Last of all, he Avas seen 

of me ak'O.” And St. John ; Pev. i, 12 — IS. “ 1 saw . . 
one like unto the Son tif Man.” 

72. Fift(‘en~-Othincl, Ehud, Shamgar, Deborah and 
Barak, (fid eon. AbiineJech, Tola, Jair, Jephthah, Ihzan, 
Elon, Ahdon, fcamson, ; the last was Samuel. 

7S. Luke ix. 58. “ The Son of Man hath not where 

to lay his head.” Matt. xvii. 24— -27, containing the 
account of the miracle wrought to procure a piece of 
silver for the tribute money. Also Luke vii. 3 : “ Certain 
\%omen with him, . . , which ministered unto him of 
tlioir suh.Maiice.” " 

74. 2 Cor. viii. 9. “ Tliough he was rich, yvt for 

your salves he became poor, that ye through his poverty 
might he rich.” 

7.5. PS. cvi. 14, 15. '“But lusted exceedingly in the 
wilderness, and tempted (tod in the desert. And he 
gave them their desire, but sent*lean ness into their soul.’ 
See the history in Numbers xi. .'ll, 33. “There Avent 
forth a wind from the Lord, and brought quails from the 
eea;. . . and while the flesh Ai^as yet between their teetJi, 
ere it Avas chewed, the wrath of the Lord was kindled 
against the people, and the Lord smote the people with 
a A'cry great plague.” 1 Sam. viii, 19, 22; xii. 17^ 
“ Nevertheless, the people refused to obey the voice ot 
Samuel, and they said, Nay, but we will have a king 
OA'cr ns. . . . And the L<ird said to Samuel, Hearken 
unto their voice, and make them a king. (xii. 17.) J aviII 
call unto the Lord, and he shall semi thuJ^der and rain, 
that yc may perceive and see that your wick w ness is 
great, whicli ve have done in the sight of llie i^ord, m 
asking you a ting.” 

7^ Peter, James, and John. 

77. Five— Asa, Jotham, Jehoshaphat, Ilezeklah, and 
•Toslah. 

, 78. Not one. 
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« THE MIDNIGHT FEAST, 

AND ITS LESSON. 

If you look at a map of Egypt, you will 
sec a tract of land marked Sharkieh, which runs 
along the eastern bank of the river Nile. Shar- 
kich is supposed to be the Goshen of the Bible, 
which name means literally, fertile land; and 
here it w'as that in the days of Jacob, when the 
children of Israel went down from Canaan to buy corn, 
and found their long-lost brother, Pharaoh gave this 
fertile spot to the old patriarch and his children. Here 
he lived and died ; and his children and grandchildi'en 
lived and multiplied here also. They were so prosperous 
indeed, that it is said in the Bible, they waxed exceeding 
mighty, and the land was filled with them.'* 

But time passed on ; Jacob and^ Joseph were dead; a 
new king had arisen who knew not Joseph, and whose 
first thought when he eaine to the crown was that the 
Israelites, now so powerful and numerous, might frouf 
being sul>jects aspire to be conquerors. To subdue the 
Hebrews’ spirit, and to reduce them at once to a state of 
complete bondage, was the new monarch’s first step. 

Tasks and liard labour, oppressions and but dens of 
every kind, followed this resolution ; and then went 
forth the cruel edict, which filled many a mother’s heart 
with woe, that every male child should die as soon as it 
drew breath. But God willed otherwise. Thb simple 
mother of Moses, as she wove the ark of bulrushes, and 
placed it by the river’s brink herself, knew not that the 
sleeping babe should one day be the deliverer and leader 
of her own persecuted people, and that the powerful and 
proud Pharaoh was helpless as her boy, if God should 
interpose. Moses was saved ; and the same eye that 
watched the cradle by the river’s side, and followed him 
through the temptations of his youth in an idolatrous 
court, was with him when he stood before the great 
king, to demand, in the name of JeliAvah, the release of 
his enslaved brethren from bondage. 

The warnings and threatenings which preceded each 
plague were disregarded ; the tempest, while it raged, 
frightened and disturbed, but it did not soften the hard 
heart. The pestilence and the thick darkness also failed 
to subdue it ; at length Moses bore the last fearful mes- 
sage : “ Thus saith the ^ord, About midnight I will go 
out into the midst of Egypt, and all the first-born in the 
land of Egypt shall die ; from the first-born of Pharaoh 
that sitteth upon his throne, to the first-born of the man- 
servant that IS behind the mill ; and all the first-born of 
beasts.” 

And now in the land of Goshen everything was in 
preparation for a journey. The Israelites, who had not 
for a long time taken any money for their labour, boldly 
denpindeQ gold and silver of their employers. It is said 
they borrowed it ; but the word might have been as 
correctly translated, asked, or required. And He who 
ruled tiie hearts of all men gave the people such favour 
in the Egyptians* eyes, that they willingly complied wdth ! 
their request, and richly supplied them. Thus was their 
hitler toil recompensed. 

'riie month called Abib (or an ear of corn, answering 
to the end of our March) was come, and the tenth day of 
that m^nth dawned, when, according to the orders 
already given by Moses, every family took a lamb from 


the flock. It was to be without blemish, a male of the 
first year. How anxiously were the flocks sought for 
such a lamb, for no other would do ; and being found, it 
was taken home and kept there for four days. As soon as 
the evening of the fourteenth day had come, the lamb was 
killed. The blood was taken and sprinkled on the door- 
posts of every house, and the lamb being roasted with 
fire, each family prepared to eat the passover. It was 
eaten with bitter herbs and unleavened bread. They 
did not sit Down at the feast, but they ate it in haste, 
each man bearing a staff in his hand and dressed as for a 
long journey. And while they ate, there was a great 
heard. It was midnight ; the eldest child of the 
king was dead, the first-born of the captive in the 
dungeon w^as dead, and from house to house echoed the 
cry, “ I have lost a child, my eldest child, my hope, my 
joy.’* Yes, it was even as the Lord had said ; but in the 
house where the blood was sprinkled, there was neither 
death nor crying ; in the •homes w here the passover 
feast ^had been kept, and the lamb without blemish 
killed, all w^as safety and peace. 

It was a happy daybreak for the Israelites, as, urged 
by the terrified king to depart, they, with their little 
ones and tl^eir wives, and all that they liad, left the laud 
pf« bondage for that promised country of Canaan, where 
many of their forefathers lay buried, and for w’hich they 
bad often longed in the days of their captivity. Well 
might Moses say unto the people, ** Remember the day 
and we would say to you, dear children. Remember the 
passover ; for the death of the paschal lamb may teach 
us. As the lamb was to be without blemish, so was Jesus 
sinless and without spot. As the Jew's were saved by the 
application of that blood from suffering the death of their 
first-born, so are w’^e seved hj ai)plication of the bh)od of 
Jesus Christ. Mind, it is by its ((pplkation alone that this 
benefit accrues. It would have been of no use to kill the 
lamb, or to shed its blood merely ; it w'as tlie application 
of the blood, the sprinkling or. the door-posts, which w as 
the sign for death’s angt*i to pass over. So, unless you be- 
lieve in Christ, and aijylv his blood to yourself in faith, 
you will have no benefiorom his death ; for you his blood 
will have beeni*6hed in vain. It will not save you. So, 
again, the whole of the lamb had to be eaten. It is of no 
use to believe only a part of what Jesus says; you must 
receive the entire Saviour into your heart. You must not 
fancy Jhat you can do a little, and leave the rest to him. 
He must save, and he alone. The paschal lamb was toibc 
eaten with bitter herbs. We must mourn over our sins, 
and i'arn from them. Those who really love Christ, do 
not love sin. Sometimes they may yield to it, but it is 
bitter, not sweet to the taste. And' as the Israelites ale as 
travellers ready for a journey, so must we likewise. You 
should learn in early youth that your life is di journey, not 
a rest. You are travelling to the promised land, from the 
cradle to the grave. 

Now, what will you learn from the story of the pass- 
over? Will you not ask yourselves the question — has 
the blood of Jesus been really sprinkled on my heart ? I 
know that he has died, and ’that his blood w'as shed ; but 
was it shed for me? Without shedding of blood, the 
Bible says, there is no remission ; and indeed there is no 
other way of bping saved than that wrhich God appoints. 
And how much clearer is that way show^u to you than to 
the Jet^isli children of old. 
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CIIEONICLES OF A SMITTEN 
yiLLAOE. 

PART IT. * 

THE EES0LATI03f. 

For the space of nine months tlie plague went to 
and fro in Eyam, and was somewhat fitful in its 
movements. It struck one here, and, after a 
pause, another there, occasionally proving more 
destructive ; but its full malignancy was not ex- 
hibited tiU the expiration of the period named . It 
then assailed the hapless people as jf to destroy 
them utterly at one fell swoop. In Sej)t^niber, 
when the calamity commenced, the deatlis were 
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6, as appears from Ihe register of burials; in 
October flay rose to 21 ) ; in November they fell 
to 7 ; and in December they were 9. During 
this last month the snow lay deep ujion the 
ground, accompanied with a hard frost ; and at 
the beginning of the new year the weather was'tw- 
ceedingly severe. This had some efle(*^in abating 
tlic mortality ; hnt the expectation natiiraTly ex- 
cited by it of fiiU relief was grievously disap- 
pointed. In January, 1060, there were r> dcatlis ; 
in Ik'bruary, 8 ; in March, 0 ; in April, 9 ; and in 
May, 4. Thus out «f a jiqpulation estimated, at 
the outbreak, at 850, and in the space ot* nine 
months, 77 had perished — a dreadful loss. It 
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reduced the number of the living to 273. But 
this was only the beginning of sorrows. Warm 
and sultry summer weather brought with it a 
terrible aggravation of tlie distemper. In June 
the deaths were 19 ; in July, 56 ; in August, 79 ; 
in Septernhei', 24 ; and in Oetobcv, when the 
plague was stayed, 14. The total number is 
269, leaving little more than eighty for the 
remnant that survived. But, perhaps, as several 
of the inhabitants had fled the place, the living 
in it at last did not amount to more than one 
half the number stated, or 40 souls. 

“ How doth the milage sit solitary that was full of people ! 

How is she become a widow !** | 

So rapidly did the minialor of death at length 
execute his dread commission, that no decorous 
interment was possible ; no funeral s(?rvieo was 
performed ; no passing laiell was rung ; and, for 
a time, the sound of the “ church-going bell 
ceased to be heard. Houses stood forlorn, 
noiseless, and empty, long after the calamity; 
grass overspread the streets kingcups and otiun* 
wild flowers grew in the middle of the road ; 
liares and rabbits roamed through the gardcni.; 
and a mournful silence j)revailed, with little to 
interrupt it hut the sighing breeze. 

“ Come, behold the woras of the Lord, what 
desolations he hath made in the carth.^’ Thus 
it is written, that we arc to mark tlic operation 
of his hand who maketh void, and iilleth np the 
waste places. This is a duty, even though no 
other reason could he assigned for it than 
“Thou didst it,” But every dispensation of 
providence — sorrowful, alarming, or otherwise- -- 
is fraught with important instruction, and minis- 
ters profit to the thoughtful coiitemplatist. It 
is a sad event wdicn death comes rapid and 
storm-like upon a community, making awful 
breaches in the ranks of the living. But this i.s 
a ju’oclamatiou not less needed than urgent, of 
the authority of God, the dependence of mail, 
the certain cliangcfulness of our lot, and our 
character as sinners, whose duty it is to rej)ent 
and apply to the blood of sprinkling for forgive- 
ness. It is adapted, therefore, to arouse tlio 
mind to high considerations, upon due attention 
to which our welfare in eternity hinges, hut 
which are too often cither wholly banished from 
remembrance by the cares and vanities of this 
world, or not reflected upon with sufllcient 
seriousness. The pestilence going forth as- 
sents the power of the Almighty, who by it un- 
nerves the strength and wastes the beauty of an 
enti’ro population as readily as that of an indi- 
vidual. It manifests his sovereignty, seizing 
some, and passing by others in precisely the 
same circumstances, and apparctitly less likely 
to escape. It signifies his, holiness, as part of 
the penalty of transgression. Thus, “stjuid in 
awe and sin not” is its impressive lesson. At 


the same time the value of religion is strikingly 
exemplified in public calamities, rendering the 
Christian superior to the enervating influence 
of depression or alarm, and so graciously sup- 
porting his mind that, while a common victim 
with others, the painfuliicss of outAvard events 
is lost in the impression of his holy peace and 
happ}'^ end. 

The desolation of Eyam was, to some extent, 
an act of self-sacrifice. This circumstance argues 
tliO existence of strong religious feeling and 
principle among the inhabitants. In tlie spring, 
some families of siihstaiiec precipitately left 
the place ; and as the danger of remaining be- 
came imminent and evident, llight was in the 
minds ofl almost every one in possession of the 
poAAcr to Jlce; hut by- scattering they might 
cany away contagion, and he instrumental in 
devastating the whole of the surrounding coun- 
try. Mr. Mompesson suav this, and energeti- 
cally op])osed the disiH‘rsion. Asseuiljling his 
parishioiHTs, he stated hisvicAvs andwislu's wilh 
reference to their condijct. 

“Alas! beloved frioiuls ! alas! where strays 
Your wonted miinl ? What mean those signs of flight 
Is C.od unpityiiig, though he wrath displays? 

Is the sun (pieuehed Avlieu clouds obscure his light? 
Oh! cisiin your trembling souls, be strong in (hivistiau 
• might. 

Here we may Strive and ccmquer, and may save 
Our country from this desolating curse ; 

Some few, percliance, may fill an t‘arlier gra^ e ; 

15ut if ye fly, it follows, and ye nurse 
Death in your flight ; wide, wider ye disperse 
Destruction thn -ugh the land. Oh htlicn, how dov\n 
And vow to Him to virtue ne'er averse, 

'J'o stand unshrinking ’necth death's fiercest fiown. 
Then lieaveu shall give us rest, and earth a fair ro 
nown.^' 

The minister was snocessful in his expuslula- 
tions and a])peals., Thoughts of* (light Averc'- 
giveii up; his hen|;ers agreed to follow his direc- 
tions, avoiding intorcourso Avitli the neighbour- 
hood; aiid'f'thns, by remaining at their posts, 
many doomed theim£dves to a pestilential death, 
rather tliau imperil adjoining districts, 'rius 
AAUis Jruo lu'ruism, and Ave haA'^e ground, in soine 
instances, to regard it as tlie fruit of a indy 
Christian faith. Inhere is something singularly 
sulJlime in the spectacle of a people thus gird- 
ing up the loins of their mind to hi*avc a dn^adful 
danger for the general good, reverently bowing 
down to “l)(‘ar the indignation of the Lord,” in 
order to shield it from others, and practically 
obeying the high command in trial, to Avhieli 
natural feeling is antagonistic — “ He still, and 
know that I am God,” Avliilo rapidly falling like 
the leaves of autumn befort> the blast. 

But how was food with other retpiisitt's to bo 
provided foi\ the restricted hand in the time of 
sore ^istn'ss ? This difficulty Avas obviated in 
the way then usually adopted Avith reference to 
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plague-struck places. Addressing himself, by 
letter, to the Earl of Devonshire, who was then 
at Chatsworth, about six miles from Eyam, the 
rector engaged that if, through his influence, 
provisions could be daily placed at certain spots 
on the adjoining hills, not one of hia parishioners 
would pass the boundary. That nobleman re- 
sponded nobly to the appeal, and remained at 
his seat personally superintending the arrange- 
ment through the whole time of the calamity. 
A line was defined around the village by parti- 
cular features of the landscape, at the distance of 
about half a mile from it, which was not to be 
transgressed ; and at two or three points of the 
line, marked by well-known stones or^ocks, the 
provisions were deposited. It was a strange 
thing to the villagers, with the summer sun 
looking down upon them as brightly as ever, 
and the fresh air of their native hills playing as 
briskly about them, while the moon and the 
stars shone out by niglit with unchanged be- 
nignity, thus to be cut off from intercourse with 
the outlying world. Strange and mournful was 
it for those employed upon the errand to ti'ead 
the moors to the appointed places to which the 
supplies were daily brought, while the ])arties 
who had conveyed tliem thither stood cautiously 
aloof, not venturing to come, in general, evt^ 
within speaking distance of those tliey served. 
3fct no man sought to pass the boundary stones. 
Messengers came out to them, and retired 
within, carrying away tlie supplies furiiisluMl, 
and leaving anvritteii record of the progress of 
the disease, tlui numbm* of deaths, and other 
particuhu's, for the infoftnatioti of their lielpei's. 
The inhabitants tlius voluntarily coiiliuod them- 
selves to a certain range, and Eyam was as 
mucli shut up as if it had been circumscribed 
with walls and battlcments,*or investee^ by a be- 
leaguering army. The ar^jMigcment liad the 
desired elfect of restricting tlio plague to the 
KccMie of its outbreak. 11^ was there “ licmined 
in,” and in a dreadful and desolatiiig struggle, 
di'stroyc'd and buried with its victims. Some 
stone troughs might recently be identified, 
which were placed at the points of silent visita- 
tion, and filled with water, in order to pifi’ify^ 
the money put iute^ them as payment for parti- 
cular articles ; for the provisfons were contri- 
buted by the neighbourhood, chieifly at the cost 
of the Earl of Devonshire. A small rill also, 
which replenished the troughs from time to time, 
long retained the name of Momposson’s brook. 

Of those who had retired previous to the cor- 
don being established, soaio took up their abode 
in the precincts, where they erected temporary 
huts. There is a curious and interesting anecdote 
related of a man named IMerril, av5!o appears to 
have had no family. He withdrew and built a 
rude hut near the summit of the Sir A\niliaiu 


Mountain, taking a favourite cock with him as 
a companion. He often descended to the point 
of the hill which commanded a view of the fatal 
place, and could mark fresh graves opened in 
the fields ; for the churchyard ceased to be used. 
Owing to tfie numbers of the dead and the diffi- 
culty of removal, hurried burials became neces- 
sary, without shroud or coflin, at the most 
convenient spots. One morning, after a Bomo- 
what lengthened sojourn in the retreat, Mer- 
ril’s companion strayed from the hut into the 
heath, flapped his wings, and, taking short 
flights, made off in the direction of his former 
home. The man looked in vain for the return 
of the deserter. In a day or two he resolved to 
follow the example, having pondered upon tlie 
fact that, wlien the dove returned not again to 
Noah, he prepared to leave the ark, knowing 
that the deluge was over. He quitted his asy- 
lum on the mountain and repaired to his former 
residence,, met with the truant bird, and foimd 
tliat the ])lague had abated. 

The havoc made with families is fearfully 
attested by the records of the register. Tims, 
at an early period of the pestilence, there are 
the following entries of burials : — 

** Sarah Sydall, Sept. 30. “ Ellen Sydall, Oct. 15. 

Kichard Sydall, Oct. 11. Elizabeth Sydall, Oct. 22. 

John Sydall, Oct. 14. Alice Sydall, Oct. 24." 

Thus*wero a fatbQr, son, and four daughters, 
swept away in the short space ol‘ liithi more 
than three weeks. They occupied a thatclied 
cottage near the church, in winch ’were left as 
survivors, the mother, and a daiigliter named 
Einmot. But a few months afterwards the 
entry occurs, “Emmot Sydall, buried April 29.” 
Tins was a peculiarly aifectiiig case. Emmot 
stood engaged t» be married to a youth named 
Kowhind, living in Middleton Dale, when tlie 
stroke of calamity fell upon her fiimily, and put 
an end to the thouglit of marrying and giving 
in marriage. It terminated also the ])ersonal 
association of the parties. ISoou aftcTwards tlie 
youth heard a vague rurnou!’ of the fate of his 
betrothed. Ibit he could do no more to as- 
certain the truth than gaze anxiously upoii 
Eyam at a distance, from the brow of a con- 
tiguous hill. (ioneral infamy would have 
attended his name, and bitter sclf-condemnatioji 
have been incurred, if, to terminate suspense, he 
had ventured farther, and brought back the 
plague to his own lioustffiold village. But upon 
the place becoming accessible, he wns«one ^of the 
first to enter it, and had not proceeded far, when 
a boy, wandering solitarily, accosted him with 
“Ah! liowland. Emmet's dead and btiried in 
the luupy Dell.” On repairing to the W(dl- 
remembered abode,* it was entirely empty^, the 

} sole survivijig mother having been received into 

I the dwelling of some comi)auio]is in common 

i 2 n 2 
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affliction. Tlio chairs and tables stood in tlieir 
usual places ; but metal pans and plates, once 
brightly burnished, vsero clotted ^vith rust; 
while the grass was growing in every chink of 
the floor ; and the linnet lay dead in its cage. 

It will illustrate the Lord’s merfiics to our- 
selves if a few more details are given. 

A little to the east of Eyam there is a hill 
known by tee name of Eiley, a great ornament 
to the landscape, its steep slope on the side of 
the village being clothed with wood. Near the 
summit there resided the two large families of 
the Talbots and Hancocks, whose habitations 
were about two hundred yards asunder, and 
were the only dwellings on the hill. They 
farmed the land between them. Owing to the 
elevation of the spot, and its complete detach- 
ment from the plague-infected place, it might 
have been imagined that its occupants would 
escape. Perhaps they tliought so themselves ; 
and for ten montlis the high and airy situatioji 
seemed an efficient safeguard. Perliaps, too, 
some in tlie valley below, where disease was 
rife, often looked up to the hill, and envied its 
possessors their position^ mental]}^ saying, 

“ Their houses are safe from fear, neither is the 
rod of God upon them.” But tlihre -came a 
change, which the Talbots were the first to 
experience, and one as sad, solemn, and rapidly 
consummated as ever happeped in family liistory. 
July the 5th died Bridget and Mary Talbot, two 
daughters, who had romped amid tlie blooming 
heather, and were hastily buried beside their 
home; on the 7th, Ann, another and last 
daughter, shared their fate ; oji the 18th, 
Catherine, the mother, w^ont to tlie same grave ; 
on the 2ith, Eohert, a son, followed ; on the 
25th, Eichard, the father, wus. added ; and on 
the 30th, Jonathan, a son, w^as consigned to the 
sod. This last victim must have been interred 
hy the neighbouring family, for liis death ex- 
tinguished the race of the Talbots, and rendered 
the name extinct at Eyam. There is now a 
farm-house on the Kll, wliicli occupies tlie site 
of their dwelling ; and in tlui orchard, the 
common grave of the household is marked by a 
stone, with the nearly erased brief record, 
“Eichard Talbot, Catherine his wife, 2 sons, 
and 3 daughters, buried July, IGGG.” 

Pour days after this family w’as thus utterly 
cut off, the extinction of the adjoining one com- 
mdheed, and was nearly completed. On August 
the 3rd, Jghn and Elizabeth Hancock, a son and 
daughter, w'ere buried near their house, and 
according to tradition, hy the mother, no one 
else being able to perform the ofliee ; on the 7th, 
John, Oner, and William, the father and* two 
sons, were committed to the grave hy tlie same 
hands ^ on the 9th, Alice, a second daughter, 
folloived ; and on the lOth, Ann, a third | 


daughter, was laid beneath the heath. Thus in 
the space of seven days, seven momhers of the 
same household were laid low ; and the hapless 
mother, after burying her dead, was left alone 
upon the hill. It is traditionally said, that some 
inhabitants of Stoncy Middleton, watched her 
from a distance with profound awe, morning 
after morning, digging graves. Can imagination 
conceive of a more bitter cup than that which 
this hapless w^oman had to drink, or a position 
more truly pitiable than the one in which she 
w’as placed wdicn the last alive on the Eiley 
mount ? She struggled tlirough the time of 
trial, and subsequently joined a son who had 
previously, left home, one of wdiose descendants, 
a Joseph' Hancock, contributed to the com- 
mercial prosperity of Sheffield by rc-discovcring 
the lost art of plating metal goods. A tabular 
tomb and six head- stones, not exactly in their 
original positions, and now' enclosed with a 
heart-shaped stone) w'all, renriain as memorials of 
the deec'ascd. The tomb Iims nn inscription, 
with some quaint lines. 

The six head-stones merely record the names 
of the children, and tlie dates of interment. We 
liave sought, hut to no purpose, for some 
indieatioT^s of the mode ill w'hieh these indi- 
viduals faced the aw'ful and swau'ping form of 
death wdiicli they had to encounter; but no 
account of the last moments of any of them hav(' 
been preserved. Erom the experience of what 
has transpired in other places, liow'cvcT, imagin- 
ation can easily fill up the void. '^IVrrihle, indeed, 
must it have been fur those who laid no hope 
beyond tlie grave to iiiid themselves eliained 
dow'n in a position from W'lilcli there w.as no 
escape, and comp(»]]ed to stand lace to face w'itli 
tlie grim destroyer. ^ How liglit upon the 
balance must have weighed all the pleasures and 
profits of time! How inestimable on the other 
hand must have been a living fiiith in Clirist, 
and the hopb of a blessed inheritance hereafter ! 
Then was tlie season for faith to triumph and to 
experience tlie comfort of the Divine promise, 
“ Cali upon me in the day of trouble and I w ill 
deliver thee, and thou fJialt glorify me.” 

And why hai^c we, during the late visitation 
of the pestilence, not been visited in a similar 
manner with these inhabitants of the Peak ? 
The proud pharisaism of the human heart lias 
often dwelt with complacency upon immunity 
from particular perils, as an evidence of merit, 
or a proof of lesser sinfulness. But our Lord’s 
striking words have for ever condemned this 
imagination: “ Suppose yc that these Galileans 
w'crc sinners above all the Galileans because 
they suffered such things? I tell you, nay‘; 
hut except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish.” The judgments <^f the Lord are abroad 
in the earth, visiting public delinquency by 
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bloody and ('xponsivo wars, political dissension, 
scarcity, and also the pestihnicc that walkcth 
in jjiarkuess.” It is solely of his mercies that 
'sve are not consumed. Witli contrition, there- 
fore, as a guilty people, and devout thanksgivings 
as a spared people, it becomes us to mark the 
adversities of which others have had sore 
experience, wliile we have been gi‘aeiously 
preserved from them. 


ANECDOTES EEOM THE GERMAN. 

.TULIUS, DUKE OF BBUNSWICK. 

It is usual with a certain class of Christians to 
think and speak as if their religion^cost them 
too much. Not only muwst they give up many 
an opportunity of making money, if they Avant 
to keep a character for being religious, but also 
deny themselves many a ploasui’c. However 
much inclined to tak(3 advantage of a man in 
straitened circumstances to their own gain, or 
to take a pleasure trip or attend to business on 
Sunday, or to prevaricate, or to b(i revenged on 
some one Avho injures them, llicy dare not ven- 
ture on it lest it should cost them their religious 
character and standing. They must also give 
many a ooiitribntiou, and devote mawy an hour 
to charitable purposes, Avhile Jbeir liearts ^ay 
that religion — meaning the name of being a 
religious man — costs more than it is worth. 

Tliere is another class, with whom it is of 
small consequence whether they arc considered 
religions or not, provided only that the Lord 
Jesus would graciously own them as such. 
These care little how much* religioii may cost if 
they can only enjoy it. Of tliis last class Avas 
Julius, the third sun of Henry, duke oi' Hnins- 
Avick. His father was h zealous Roman Cntholic, 
Avho, in the sixteenth ceiftury, spcnl^ blood and 
money in support of the libman Catholic cause. 
After having fought upAvards of t^^enty years in 
tlie cause of Rome and jVistria, and against the 
Reformation, he discovered that tlie principles 
of the gospel had entered his own family, and 
not being able to account for the conscitmtious 
iirmnoss of Ins younger son otherwise than by 
the supposition that he was a Prot(?staMt, he 
])ut the questi(Hi to him, ^aiid Julius boldly 
acknoAvledgcd that he was. This confession 
Avas as much as his life was Avorili. His father, 
liis brothers, the court, and the Avliole town 
bated him Avith a deadly hatred. He dared not 
show himself in the street^ for fear of being 
stoned. At home, none of the servants paid 
him any attention, or t^-ouglit him anything he 
required. The necessaries of life Avere refused 
him, and he would have died of hunger and 
cold had not his sister secretly hronglit liim 
food and clothing. At last, when hh father 
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saAv that he Avould not renounce his faith, he 
ordered him to hi; built aliA^e into a niche in the 
Avail. The place was prepared, and the time 
Avas nearly come for the liorrid deed, when a 
servant took pity on the prince, and as he could 
give no other intimation, merely wrote Avjth the 
tongs in Clio ashes, fugo ! 4uge ! fly, fly !’* 
The prince immediately slipped out, and fled to 
his hrother-in-laAv, John the Wise, inargraA^o 
of Brandenburg, Avhere he found protection. 

The fiitlier did not cease to persecute ; and, 
in the year 1555, Avlien the tAvo eldest sons fell 
in battle, he did his utmost to shut lum out 
from tlie succession to the government. Julius 
was quite satisfied to hear Avhatevcrhis heavenly 
Father appointed. To reign as a prince, or 
Avandor as an exile, was to him all the same, if 
the Lord Jesus, who loved liiiii and died for hiui, 
ordered his lot. 

Ill the year 15G8, as duke Henry was on his 
d(\atli-hcd, he Avas persuaded to send for Julius. 
When' tlie messenger came, 11 lo jmung prince 
asked wliether onf his honour he beJicA^ed that 
^there Avas any danger in going. The messenger 
could make no reply farther than to express a 
hope that all Avas right. To this unsatisfactory 
rcqily, the jirince rejoiiKHl, AVell, I aauII trust 
your woref and my father’s, and coinniit luy 
righteous cause lo God. In the name of the 
lloly Trinity, I will go to "VVolfeiihiittel, at my 
father^s command, ,/ind shoAV myself an obedient 
son ; and the Lord do as seemeth I’ight iu his 
sight! My life and death are in his hands, and 
ho can giiidt^ my father’s heart as he Avill. But 
so long as 1 live and breathe, I shall abide faith- 
ful to God and the holy gospel, come Avhat will.'* 
In this faith hcAvcnt to Wolfenbuttel, prepared, 
if uccessar}', to give up all, even life, for the 
gospel. And liis faith Avas not in vain. His 
father received him kindly, gave directions that 
CA^cry attention should be slioAvn to him, in the 
hope of winning him hack to tlie church of 
Rome. But ns the terror of de ath could not 
persuade him, so neitlier could blandishments. 
On his father’s decease, hfe assiimcd the govern- 
ment as tlie first Protestant prince of the land. 
He had been faitliful to his God, and he never 
thought that liis religion cost him too much; for 
all that he endured, he received more than a full • 
roAvard. 

Til E ATHEIST. 

The great astronomer, Kirchner, had a friend 
who denied the existence of God, and '\X’Ould 
listen to no arguments ealculatcd# to convince 
him of his fatal error. This friend called once 
on the astronomer Avlien he Avas busy at Avork. 
Kirchner did not alloAV himself to ho disturbed, 
aifd the friend amused himself by examining 
Avhat be found tri the room. Seeing a small 
I celestial globe iu a comer, of rare beauty of 
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construjjtion, lie inquired whose it was, and who 
had made it. “It is not mine,’* said the philo- 
sopher, “ and I don’t think anybody made it ; 
it must have come there by chance, and of its 
own accord.” “ Hidiculous !” said the friend, 
in a tone of irritation, “ what is the use of such 
a reply?” “Why,” rejoined the philosopher, 
“you cannot believe that this little imperfect 
piece of workmanship sprung into existence of 
itself; how»i then can you imagine that the 
glorious heavens, which this merely represents, 
could have Sprung into being of their own ac- 
cord?” The arrow enterc^d the heart. The 
proud infidel acknowledged his folly, and turned 
to the word of God to learn from him whom he 
had so long despised. 

OJJKEllAL MANDEUSTIEBliTA. 

After the last Polish revolution, the confiscated 
estates were bestowed on distinguished generals 
upon condition of educating their children in 
the Greek church. The Protestant general, 
Manderstierna, was among tjmse to whom an 
estate was offered. But thotigh lie was poor, 
and had a large family, it did not once suit him* 
to enrich his family at the cost of their religious 
principles. Some of his fritmds represented to 
him the dangt^r of provoking the (^ripei^or by 
declining the gift. He merely replied that lie 
had cast his children on God for support and 
protection, and he could not think thpt the 
emperor vrould punish him for being conscien- 
tious. And his faith was not put to shame. 
When the emperor learned the reason why his 
faithful general declined thg gift, ho immediately 
ordered the estates to he handed over to him 
without the limiting clause. And what was 
more, not only to Manderstierna, hut also to 
five or six others was the same privilege accoi’ded. 
This is the victory that overcometh the world, 
even our faith. 


THE EEV. WILLIAM JAY. 

We must ask the rfeadcr to let us carry him 
back to a period about sixteen years before the 
beginning of the ])rcsent century, and to set 
him down at a little distance from the “ wide 
and varied” village of Tisbury, in a landscape 
abounding with lovely and picturesque scenes, 
“ and the sweet interchange, of hill and vale 
and wood and lawn.” The usual quiet of the 
spot is disturbed by industrious occupations, in 
which the numerous workmen before us are en- 
gaged — the stone-mason, the bricklayer, the 
carpenter, and the coy^ps of labourers, all toiling 
at their different tasks, ttnd each one contribut- 
ing his share to that proud structure which is to 
be occupied by the richest commoner in England, 
and to display the taste and magnificence of its 


owner. That building is the celebrated Eontliill 
Abbey, which will cost in its erection more than 
a quarter of a million sterling. 

Leaving, however, without further notice, tliis 
stately mansion, and Beckford, its mysterious 
owner, let our attention be given to that ruddy 
youth, who, under his father’s guidance, is dili- 
gently plying his chisel and mallet, as lie strives 
to reduce to proper size and fashion that tniu 
block of Bath-stone which has been consigned to 
his skill. Eight \vell is the young mason executing 
his task. His hand is acquiring a perfect control 
over the chisel, and his work gives promise of 
eminence by the time that the diligent a])prentico 
becomes free. Ere he is twenty-one, William 
Jay, for si ch is his name, shall have acquired a 
high position, not indeed as a mason, but UwS a 
wise master-builder” in that '‘habitation of 
God ” which is being erected on the true founda- 
tion, and composed of living stones polished after 
the similitude of a palace. It is a Spanish adage, 
that the stone that is Jitfot' the Imilding shall not he 
allowed to rernain in the road ; audit were too long 
for us to eoinit up the list of great men in whom 
this proverb has been verified. Amongst them, 
however, we must w^rite the name of liim who 
forms tho subject of our present biographical 
sketch. " 

In reading the memoir of this excellent man, 
recently issued from the press, it is interesting to 
contemplate him as an instance of early piety — 
not, indeed, one sanctified from the womb, nor 
one who was without indications at an early ptndod 
of the necessity of being renciwed** in the spirit 
of his mind. To quote thf* language of his auto- 
biography : “ All are sinners, and all have come 
short of the glory of God ; but all are not pro- 
fligate; not in this sense do all spc'alc of them- 
selves, as if they had been Ihe chief of sinners.” 
“I cannot ’(he adds) speak as some do of going 
great lengths in iniquity, and thereby rendei’ijig 
a wmrk of grape more sure and more Divine. I 
bless God, 1 was froiu?*^ my childhood free from 
immoralities. But though free from vice, I 
began to see and feel deficiencies with regard to 
duty, and to be dissatified with the state of my 
heart towards God.” 

Tlu^^youthful apprentice, as he returns from 
his day’s work at thg abbey, is now often met by 
a kind Christian lady, wlfo converses with him, 
as they w’alk to his home, on “ things w’hich per- 
tain to salvation ;” and he says, “ her inforjiia- 
tion and addresses were more useful than many 
of the sermons I heard, as she adapted herself 
to the state she found I was in, and to the 
present kind of knowle&ge I required.” The 
husband of this Christian lady, Mr. Turner, had 
just purchased and licensed a house for the 
preaching of tlie gospel in the native village of 
young Jhy, and w'c find the latter on one Satur- 
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day evening attending to li(3ar the “ faithful 
fiaying, wortliy of all acceptation, that Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save shiners” — a 
trutli wliicli he found like rain on the mown grass, 
or cold water to a thirsty soul, liis young 
inind was earnestly “Imngering for the bread of 
lil’o.” Indeed, alter hearing the gospel that 
night, he could scarcely sleep for weeping and for 
joy, so much so that the next morning at seven 
o’clock lie was tlie first to enter the building in 
which tlie sacred services were to he resumed. 
Jji this spirit, too, did young Jay continue to 
attend the means of grace. After about a year 
from thc‘ time at which he first comes mider our 
notice, ive see liiin on anotlier Saturday cveuing, 
silting in Ids accustomed ])lace, in Ids village 
dress, witli his apron drawn ai*ouiul *Sdm, when 
at the clos{' of Ihe service he is sent for by tlie 
jireaelier to go and see him in the vestry. That 
])reach('r vas tlm emineijt man wliom Tlishop 
J(d_)b d('scri})ed as “ Ibat eeh‘st ijil cn'atiire, Cor- 
iK'lius ’Wh’nler.” “Tie talked with me (says 
t ' h‘ narj’aloi-) in a maiiiun’ wldeh. disaruu'd mo 
fear eonceriiing scwc^r'a! tldngs, and especially 
of my religious views and feelings. 1 again 
waih'd on him, aiid he again prayc^d for a few 
nKuneiits; and then, hc'gan to imjidre wliether 1 
fc'liould not like, and (lid not long to coiiimuni- 
('ate to others wliat 1 iidt myself, lie observ^'-d 
that lie had a small aeadtuny ol^young men for 
tlu‘ ministry ; and kindly invited me to joiiithem, 
if aft(‘r retlt‘(3tioiL and care my heart should be 
iuclijied, and my ]):irents should lie disjmsed to 
give tlu'ir eowsemt.” llis heart teas “inclined,” 
and the consent of his ])arents was given, and 
t]i(3 announeement wjuf soon^ afl(w conveyed to 
liis kind spiritual father and friend, wliom ho 
addressc'd in a letter which has a peculiar in- 
terest from its rustic i>implicity, and from the 
early indications it gives oi* tlio pecmjiar talent 
which was from this period to be faitlifully im- 
proved in the service of liis ht^avenly Mastin’, 
it lias also an interest in a literary^jioiiil of view, 
as forming the starting-point in a career (if 
authorship which has placed the young scribe 
among the most jiopular and useful ol* those 
“ that handle the pcni of the ready writer.” 

This iubTCsting document, dated Tii=^)ury, 
January iU), 1785, is addressed to his “ dutiful 
friemd,” and, iu the true viWage style, “ comes 
witii my kind love to you, hopijig it will fiml you 
in good hcialth, as it left me and all my friends 
at l^isbury.” The writer goes on to giv(^ “ thanks 
to God for liismcrcy and goodness in preserving 
ns to tlu 3 presfuit moment in health and strength,” 
and says iliat “ health is the bony iliat sweet- 
ens every temporal nu‘r(*y ; to be well in body 
is ‘ a gr( 3 at blessing, but to be well in soul is a 
mueli greater blessing than this. , AV bat is the 
body wdien compared with Ihe son) ? !^|t is no 
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more than .the candle’s slender light to the 
great illuminary the sun in its meridian splcnder 
and beauty.” 

About sixty years later, in speaking of his 
style as a public teacher, he says, “ 1 have used 
similitudes ;” and we see how ho was led to this 
method of ^illustration by tlie native quality of 
his mind, which, unlettered as At was, when ho 
wrote to his dutiful friend,” furnished* him 
witli three appropriate metaphors in the para- 
graph wo have quoted. The religious state of 
the heart shown in the next paragraph is highly 
gratifying to contemplate. “ My experience 
(he says) is that 1 desire to servo the Lord 
above all, and desire to live mor(3 to his glory 
and honour. I hope 1 can say, that he is the 
chiofest to my soul of ton thousand and 
altogether lovely. I desire to know nothing 
hnt J(isi]s, ami desire to be found in liin), not 
liaving on my own rigliteousncss, which is pol- 
luted with sin and imjmre, but tlio righteousness 
wliit’li is of God, which is for all, and upon all, 
that believe in bi]y.” 

A^cry soon after t his corrospomhmec, tlie tiirn- 
ij)ikc-ke('p('r iiear the villag<3 greobul the stripling, 
as he pass(*(l the gat(‘, with his litthi bundle 
slung over his shoul(I<M', making his way in the 
(^arJy mori\ to the aenclcmy iu Marlborough, and 
furnislied a nine days’ wonder by the iiimouucc*- 
ment tliat young Jay had goiU3 through to M arl- 
borough, “to bo made a parson on.” If is future 
course showed thai he was “ called of God, as 
was Aaron and tVom the time at which wc 
now see him entering on his career as a student, 
ho {ipphuMl his mind most diligently to tlm ])ur- 
suits wliich were to fit him for his gniat woi’k. 

“ At first,” he tells us, “ t he difficulties were 
not only trying, hut schemed insujXTablci ; in a 
little time, iunxancu’, 1 felt encouraged, and soon 
found pleasure fii even the languages.” Tie says, 

“ Mr. Winter’s library Avas not large, but it was 
large to me; and every moment 1 emdd sparti 
from my studies I was s(\archiiig in it, as for 
liidden treasures.” AVith the ])roplu3t Isaiah, 
he miglit say, the Lord “ Avakemeth morning by 
morning, lu^ wakeJiotli mine oar to liear as the 
le.anu’d;” and soon he miglit liaAa^ added, “ The 
Jiord liath giA^en me tlie tongue of the learned, 
that 1 should knoAv hoAV to speak a AA’ord in 
season to liiin that is wc^ary.” 

The spiritual condition of the surroniRling 
villages and hamlets did, indeed, loudly call for 
tlic help of all Avho could “ speak a Avord in 
season.” The hoy-preaclier^ tlierefore, liad to 
teach almost as soon as he began t(f leai:n, and, 
as he is his OAvn hiograplier, he must tell us how 
ho Avent forth Avhen a mere stripling, 3iot clad 
in the poiiderous armour erf tlic mailed warrior, 
hut like another ^stripling taking such simple 
missiles as he could control, and hurl, in the 
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Htreiigfch of the God of Jsrael, against the gigan- | 
tic foe. 

The state of the country then 'w as very dif- 
ferent from what it now is, as to an evaSgelical 
ministry. Tlie real labourers were few. The 
spiritual condition of many of the villages was 
deplorable, and the people were perishing for 
lack of knowledge. No one cared for their 
souls. Mr. Winter, therefore, obtained and 
licensed various private houses to preach in, and 
not only wdiit as often as he was able himself, but 
also sent his young men to instruct tlicso ])o<)r 
creatures, and show unto them the way of life. 

‘‘ In the milder seasons whicli would allow of it, 
we often addressed large numbers out of doors ; 
and many a clear and calm evening I have 
preached down the day, in tlic corner of a com- 
mon, or upon the turf before the cottage door.’’ 

A note of liis first sermon has been preserved, 
the text being 1 Peter ii. 8: “If so bo ye have 
tasted that the Lord is gracious.” The division 
vras, 1, T1 i( 3 Lord is gracious. 2, The best way 
to know this grace is by tasting jt. 8. Such know- 
ledge 'will have an influence over the possessor ; 
for if^ explained the young preacher, we have*i 
tasted tliat the Lord is gracious, it will induces 
us to love him, it will draw Our desires out aftm* 
more, it will make us anxious to bring otliers to 
partake with us, saying, “ that which we have 
heard and seen declare wo unto you, that ye 
also may have fellowship with us.” There is 
iu the scheme of lliis first sermon a clearness of 
method, and a natural perception of the relation 
of ideas to each other , whicli would have found a 
meagre suhstitiito in logical training; as well as 
a power of educing and marshalling truths, such 
as many a profound scholar might look at with 
feelings approacliing to envy. 

Tlio juvenile pi-eacher liad for some years to 
endure the reproach of youth, a' fault which he 
neither sought to deny or extenuate. He was 
mindful, however, of the counsel of Paul to Ti- 
mothy, although wo must observe that he 
guarded himself with a severity which it may be 
presumed “ such a one as Paul the aged” would 
not have approved. After preaching at Melksham, 
he called on the following morning on an old 
gentleman, whom he describes as ‘‘avcryvsdse man, 
at least in his. own conceit.” “ lie received me 
(says ‘ the hoy-preacher’) rather uncourteously. 
He did not censure my preaching, but rudely 
said, he had no notion of beardless hoys being 
employed as preachers. ‘ Pray, sir, (said I,) 
does 'not Paul say to Timothy, ‘ Let no man 
despise thy youth ?’ And, sir, you remind me 
of what I have read of a French monarch, who 
liad rocedyed a young ambassador, and complain- 
ing, said, Your master ^lould not have sent \ne 
a beardless stripling.’ ‘ ^ir,’ said the youthful 
ambassador, ‘ had my master supposed you 


wanted a heard, he would liave sent you a goat.’ ” 
The iini^rcssion produced by this repartee may 
have been that the beardless boy had already 
read too much, or remembered too well ; still it 
would have been wnll that the young preacher, 
in consideration of the age of the complainer, 
had remembered the spirit of the apostolic in- 
junction, “ Eobiike not an cider, but entreat 
him as a father.” 



V TKMPLE OF ISIS. 

This engraving repi\ 5 ents the temple of Isis, which 
is thus described by a visitor to the excavated city of 
Pompeii : — “ Ou'? group of ruins, in good preservation, 
w'as pointed out to us being all that remained of 
the temple of Isis— a building in the Koman Doric 
order, possessing some fine mosaics. At the further 
extremity of the interior stood the altar, from which 
a statue of Isis had been removed when the building was 
uncovered. We were conducted into some apartments 
behin(3t, and were here shown a recess, where the priests 
of the temple w^ere concealed when f)iQy uttered the ora- 
cular responses supposed to be pronounced by the goddess. 
The accommodations for the priests had been on an ex- 
tensive scale, and included cooking, dining, and sleeping 
apartments. When the kitchen was explored, it was 
found well provided with cooking utensils and different 
articles of food. The skeleton of a man, supposed to 
have been the cook, was found in the kitchen, with an 
axe in liis hand, near a hole in the wall, which he had 
made in order to effect his* escape. In the temple, the 
skeleton of a priest liad been alw) found, with a bag of 
money in his hand. liis avarice, or carefulness, in 
remaining to seciv'c the treasures of the temple, had been 
the cause of his destruction. 
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K the pulpit in the 

EAMILY. 

AN ETEBNITY WITHOUT CHEIST. 
BY DR, TYNG. 

Theee is a solcTnn hour of se- 
. from earth aud of trial before God 
the impenitent sinner. Ho may 
trust; in his vain speculations, wl)ile the day 
of evil is postponed. He may bury liis con- 
victions of danger in pressing occupations, while 
ot^eupation may be pursued. Ho may riot 
ill Jiis rebellion, wliile an avenging God seems 
to stand afar off. But in the hour when 
lie is compelled to yield up his spirit, to be 
judged by God who fjave it, the fears of his 
awakened conscience will rarely be suppressed. 
Then he wdll be unable to conceal from liimself, 
his actual condiliou. The awful dangers which 
encompass him will bo acknowledged. And in 
a death-bed without Christ lie will stand out as 
lie is, to perceive and to display the j*eal 
character and tendency of the jirinciples and 
course which lie has adopted. There is an over- 
whel riling majesty in the near apjiroach of God 
-so li ]y, so mighty — which causes the uncon- 
verted soul i o sink in desperation. The heart of 
guilty man cannot bravf out the terrors of that 
approach. Jle feels his separation Irom that 
glorious being, and bis misery, bis insignificance, 
and his guilt, while thus separated. He trem- 
bles while reflecting upon himself. He feels 
that it is a fearful thing to full into *1110 liands 
of the living God. There then no room for 
flattery, and no covering for Jruth. The 
awakened conscience testifies ; and appetite, 
and indulgeiico, and w’orldly lusts, have lost all 
their power to repel the charge, or to alleviate 
the pain. The sinner will cry out in the afiguish 
of his soul, “ O wretched man that I am, who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death ?” 
AV'hat expressions* of sorrow jxml remorse does 
the approach of death often extort from the 
guilty man, in a review of liis abused and wasted 
life! How earnestly does lie wish that he 
might but have bis time agaiii—a single further 
opportunity of knowing and doing the will of 
God! Beep anguish agitates his soul. The 
midnight hour has coihe. The voice of the 
bridegroom standing at the door, is heard. But 
he is entirely without a readiness to meet him ; 
and trembles at the prospect of bdioldin^ his of- 
fended God, face to face. Lamentations, Without 






consolation, make up the w'hole experience of his 
soul. Every view of that which is passed, and 
of that which is to come, fills him vmh distress. 
Perhaps his excessive pride may, in a degree, 
conceal the wants and miseries of his soul, llo 
may attempt to maintain the appearance of an 
entire indifference, which shall bo above any 
acknowledgment of the deep emotions of liis 
awakened spirit. He may profess full depend- 
ance in liis own integrity, and go forward to the 
judgment-scat, avowing his 'own innocence, and 
refusing all acknowledgments of guilt. Perhaps 
he may be allowed ignorantly to slide into an 
everlasting world, while deluding friends around 
comhiiio to eonecal ihc awful fact. EartJily 
trifles may be presented to his view, to divert 
Jiim from a ])ossiblo thought of the eternity 
which is- before him. Tlio glad tidings of the 
gospel may be shut out, because they will make 
him anxious and gloomy. Men and devils thus 
often (fon spire to destroy a soul that Christ has 
purcliased and would gladly save. But even 
hero, the revelation of the vengeance of God 
upon his guilt is but for a little postponed. 
80011 he will awake to discover the real wretched- 
ness of his condition ; and in eternal rage and 
anguish, utter forth his useless imprecations 
upon liis own folly in being thus deluded, and 
the enormity of the guilt that is combined to 
deceive him. But even these temporary de- 
lusions arc exccjitioiis in the history of man. 
The sinner’s death is generally a violent tear- 
ing of him from a world beloved — an awTul 
avulsion I He clings to every hope of life, like a 
drowning man. He cannot bear to die. Hell 
is stirred uj> to meet him at his coming. Go, 
gras23 a man, and drag liim to the mouth of a 
heated furnace, and attempt with force to 
jflungc him into the flames ! Take him to the 
giddy height of a precipice, and try to throw 
him headlong down ! with wdmt desperato 
vehemence does he shrink back from a certain 
ruin! Thus is the sinner driven aw'a^^ in liis 
wickedness ; a resistless force constrains liim. 
Ho dare not go on — he cannot stop. His pins 
arc all lying upon him. He is unpnrdoned, 
pressed down with an intolerable >oad.. The 
nearer he approaches to the presence of God, 
the more ho dreads him, and the more anxiously 
he ^bours to avoid him*. What w'retchedness 
can be greater! What suftering more insup- 
portable ! It is alT because he is without Christ. 
An accepted, trusted Saviour woultf have 
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removed all this load, and filled him with perfect 
and eternal peace. But he has lived, and ho 
dies, without him ; and his soul is far off from 
peace. 

But lio has another anticipation still. He 
must stand before the judgment-seat^ of Christ. 
Dragged from ‘ every pleasurable scene and 
possession, he has nothing there but despair and 
anguish. He may call in vain upon rocks and 
mountains, to hide him from the face of God 
and the wrath of the Lamb. Conscious of his 
utter inability to stand in that fearful day, he 
would gladly shrink into annihilation, in the 
prospect of its solemn retributions upon his 
guilty soul. But God cannot bo mocked. 
They who have sowed to the fiesh, shall of the 
flesh reap corruption. The sinner can look 
upon that crucified* one, whom he heedlessly 
despised and trampled upon, only with the 
most overwhelming fear and alarm. He would 
gladly avoid him, and fly from him if he 
could. He would delight to overturn his power, 
to destroy his right to judgd, and to break up 
the authority before which lie trembles in dis-i 
may. He sinks in the prospect of meeting him, 
in unutterable despair. lie has no claim which 
will stand the test of God’s examination ; no 
garment of righteousness, in 'which he mdy wrap 
himself; no argument to plead against the sen- 
tence of condemnation from his Judge. Jlis 
own conscience confesses Jhc justice \^f the 
divine determination. His mouth is speechless 
from all excuse. And God is proclaimed 
righteous in his judgment upon the ungodly. 
It is a judgment seat, with Clirist upon the 
throne; but without Christ in the sinner’s soul. 
Oh, could he there have this righteous Advocate 
Avith God, all would be well. Jlis crimson sins 
would be forgiven, and his guilty soul rejoice in 
the peace of God. But he is without Clirist ; 
this he has chosen as his portion, and he now 
reaps the harvest he has sown. He is condemned 
for ever. Tlicre is now a final separation, and 
another solemn anticipation. He is to bo with- 
out Christ for ever. ‘ Banished from God, and 
from the fellowship of the redeemed, he is driven 
into endless woe. The result of his choice is 
now unchangeable. Eternity will but continue 
• unceasingly to reveal the consequences of his 
folly. Consigned to an eternal rebellion, there 
is ail endless jninishment for an endless iniquity. 
He will never be brought to repentance. Though 
sufioring for ever for sin, he will have no true 
sorrow, for^it. He will mourn for his misery, 
not for his guilt. He will hate God for ever, 
more and more, but he will never bo grieved 
that he has sinned agaSnst him. The prcsqncc 
of Jesus gives all the peace Avhich eternity can 
bring to ina,u. Ho goes from the throne of 
Jesus, feast out from his presence for ever. The 


compassion of God shines upon him no more. 
He looks around upon others, without comfort. 
He is alone in the midst of a multitude. With- 
out sympathy or support, he sinks into the abyss 
of eternal sorrow and despair. There is before 
him no ray of hope. Ho lies under the ever- 
lasting condemnation and curse of an avenging 
God. Without the possible attainment of relief, 
he has this at the Lord’s hands, that ho lies 
down in sorrow. It is an eternity of darkness 
— an eternity ivithbut Christ. A fearful, awful 
doom ! Oh, may every reader think of it, and 
flee from it — ak etehnity without Cjirist ! 


THfi NEW HEFOEMATION IN 
IRELAND. 

PART VJT, 

OONCLUSTOK. 

A EUETHER proof of tlio gcnuiuo character of 
this “ new reformation” movement is fur- 
nished in the remarkahk change in the habits 
and conduct of those who have come out froju 
the ^’church of Borne. The results,” says 
Lord llodcn, ‘‘ which have folloAvcd theses mis- 
sionary efforts have fully justified tlic opinion 
which I always held, that notliiiig could really 
benefit our wretched country, by improving the 
character of our people, but the difllisiou of 
scriptural knowledge among them, {Surely the 
success of this wbrk is a cause for gratitude 
and praise to God, to whom alono.* the glory is 
due. A total change fakes jdace not onlg in (ha 
appearanca of the pe(iple^ hM in their hahits and con- 
dfict ; even those most opposed to the mission 
are obliged to confess that no jumpers (as the 
converts are called) have been conviet(id by the 
magistrates at the sessions for tliefts or oilier 
crimes ; some may Jiave been maliciously ac- 
cused, but 1 am told no instance of conviction 
has taken pk'cc.”* 

Among four handbooks for Ireland, prepared 
by Mr. and Mrs. S, C. Hall (who gcauTally 
omit qll reference to religious topics), there is 
one devoted to “ the West and Connemara,” in 
whicji the following passage regarding the con- 
verts occurs : “ In the streets ^you may know one 
of them hy an aspect of cleanliness and comfort, in 
contrast with the filth and wretchedness around 
him ; and in the lessons they are taught to jiraise 

God and be thankful We spoke to one 

person, a countryman, who was bitter against 
the converts, and he very unconsciously pro- 
nounced a most cmptatic laudation on the 
system. The following conversation occurred ; 
^ AVould you know a jumper if you saw him ?’ 
‘ Oh ! yes, at o,ucc !’ ‘ ilow ? ’ ‘ Why, you see he 

* “ Progress of the 1 Reform at ion in Ireland,” p. 84, 
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looks healthy and clean, and better dreased than 
the people about him.’ ‘ And would you know a 
jumpers house?’ 'Oh yes!’ 'HowP’ ‘Why, 
you see it’s whitewashed, and there’s many bits of 
things,; and there ’ll be no dung-heap at the door.’ 
And certainly the tourist will find many oppor- 
tunities of testing the accuracy of this view of 
the case. Whatever else conversion may do, it 
will certainly improve the habits of the people.” 

The reader will be reminded by the foregoing 
of the weli-knowTi passage by Macaulay the 
historian, in which he refers to the thriving, 
cleanly aspect, and the industrial activity and 
prosptirity, of the Protestant, in contrast with 
the Popish cantons of Switzerland ; nor will he 
forget the kindred testimony boriiCf^by Kohl, 
tlie Gorman tjviveller in Ireland, when, with 
delighted surprise, he sudchmly passed from 
among the wild hills and the degrjided popu- 
lation of the province of Leinster, into the 
midst of the fruitful lieltls and intelligent yeo- 
manry of Protestant Ulster. The I'ight hon. 
Joseph Napier, m. p., late attc^riK.'y-general 
for Ireland, at the annual meeting ot tlie So- 
ciety for Irish Church Missions in Londoi), in 
April last, said ; “ Since the missionaries com- 
menced tlieir operations, and the Bible has been 
promulgated, tiim’C has not been a ;Mng](i in- 
stance of a convert, or of a pcrsoji brouglit faifly 
iinder the hearing of the gospi'l, beujg coniKaded 
with or accused of crime. During Ibe ieii or 
eleven montlus 1 held oflice in ireiand, I cannot 
bring to mind a single instance of even an accu- 
sation against any one of the persons brouglit 
over to accept tlie gosjxd, in an y of the jiiissionary 
staiaous in Ireland. But I •can stal e, from the 
most accurate sources of information, that oli 
can form no idea of tlie persecutions and trials 
these poor people have to undergo, tt^siing in 
the most severe manner llu? sincerity of their 
faith.” i* 

Of these persecutions we have^ given some 
illustrations, and viowinj;^ them in connection 
with that great moral change in the characler 
of the converts, which has even extorted the 
acknowledgments of their advcrsarlt‘s, • they 
furnish the best reply to tbosci accusations of 
bribery and intimidation which have bi'cH so 
recklessly brougbi; by Mr. ^ Wilberforce and 
others against the Society *for Irish Church 
Missions, and which Mr. Dallas lias so triumph- 
anti}^ refuted.* Tlio qm/stion was put by 


’'‘Sec “ Proselytes ill Ireland:'’ a correspondence be- 
tween the llev. Alex. Dallas and the Rev. H. Wilbcr- 
force. Abp. Whatoly, to v lafni an appeal was made by a 
Romanist as to briber}' being used, says : “ None such 
had conic to his knowledge ; he was prepared to prove 
tliat a great number of the converts l^ad not only ob- 
tained no temporal advantage, but had been exposed to 
the most merciless persecution and when a* Roman 
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a Bomish ]^icst to an aged convert on his 
dying bed : “ Now, Bourke, is it not true that 
jfou left the church of Rome for lucre sake ?” 

I The answer was a remarkable one. Raising liis 
voice as high as his declining strength would 
admit of, he exclaimed : " True for you, sir, I 
did leave it* for luenj sake ; bpj; it w^as for the 
lucre of everlasting life that I left it.” Another 
priest, addressing a convert, said: "Confess 
wdiat you get for leaving the true 4 ?hmx‘li, and 
I’ll give you more for turning back.” “ ^Neither 
more nor less then, since you must know' it, 
than a crowm each, and every one of ns,” was 
the reply. “ A crown, Paddy Connor ! only 
a cx'own !” said the priest ; "you shall have that, 
and more too.” “ Oh but,” said Paddy, “ tlie 
croAVii w'0 iirc looking for is a crown of glory, 
reserved in heaven for us by the only inter- 
cessor hotw’coji God and man !” 

in concluding oui* notice of the Galway and 
Connauglit missions, w'C must remember that, 
according to the bishop of Tuam’s stateinont to 
Lord itoden, ten t^iousand ptTsons had then left 
the (‘hureli of Romo. The jxrospccts for the 
5'utiirc a;‘C encouraging, from the number of 
scriptural agencies at work. There arc "Narious 
soei(dles eugagi'd in this groat movement, I'acli 
occu])ying t, difierent lo(»ality, and none interfer- 
ingw iiii tlie otlicr. Tlio schools that W’O have 
visited in Connemara and West Galway,” says 
Lord Itodeu, “are under tbo Irish Church 
Missions ; thosi' in Brris and tlie islands adjoin- 
ing aiH*. under tlie Irish Soci( ly, and the Island 
and Coast Socie ty ; those 1 visiled last year at 
Dingle and Ventry, in Kerry, are under a 
separate mission of t heir own. 1 must not omit 
to mention onr Pi'csbyterian liretliren, who have 
also a mission in the west, wlierc they arc not 
less zcjulous and active, under the Jiev. Dr, 
Edgar, of Belfast.* All tliesc societies, to- 
getlior with otluTS, in their several spheres, 
have one great object in view* — to make known 
to tliousands in darkness and ignorance, tbo 
blessings of tbo gosjiel of ])ea(! 0 .” 

In Dublin, the reforinttion movement has 
been of a very extensive ami decided charac- 
ter. The writer had an op])()rt unity, a short 
time since, of making p('rsonal inquiries aiul 
observations, during a recent visit *to tliat me- 
irojiolis. It is very true that the ])apacy is 
making vigorous efforts to maintain the supre- 
macy which it has there so long exert' ised. 


Catholic gentleman making the charge asked to 
any case, he adduced one, and only tine, Kiich cace 
of bril'cry, which was alleged to have occurred 

sixie*'n years before the famine began. 

* Jii addition to this, there* are a chuivh and school 
mission, iis well as a model farm at liall inglen, supported 
by a I.adics Association at Kdinburgh, and for which the 
Rev. Dr. Diifi made an cdoquent appeal in Ltondoiyn 18,52. 
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English clergyman, who have bccoiifo priests of 
the church of Eoine, have been brought over to 
preach controversial sermons ; and, as we our- 
selves are cognisant of, the Jesuits have been 
making special efforts, by festivals in memory of 
some of their martyrs, and by the proclamation 
of special “indulgences,” under the express 
sanction of archbishop Cullen, to arouse the 
zeal and to attract the attention of the people. 
Against the converts, also, a system of persecu- 
tion, similar to that which has prevailed in Con- 
naught, has been systematically waged. It is 
still true that in Dublin superstition holds its ' 
power over the masses. Miraculous medals, 



{ nctures of the A^irgin, ^Yiih Eomish catochisms, 
ivcs of tlic saints, publications sotting forth the 
saving virtues of the “scapular,” and story 
books filled with error, and addressed to the 
young, are on sale in iiuinci’ous Eoman Catholic 
book-shops, and oftentimes on tlie steps of the 
Eoman chapel itself; yet it is impossible for 
one wlio, like ourselves, has visited Ireland after 
an interval of several years, not to sec and feci 
that a great change is in progress. The eager- 
ness for political discussion wliich formerly 
characterized the Ii^sh people, and especially 
those of Dublin, is now succeeded by a spirit of 
religious enquiry. The controversial classes 
lield by the agents of the Irish Church Mission 
and other societies, the controversial sermons 
preached on Lord’s day, and froqucMitly during 
the week, and the Sunday and daily s(*ri])tiirnl 
schools, have been, and are still, very numerously 
attended, and with decided spiritual resiills. 
“ I was ask^td on one occasion,” says Mr. Napier, 
in his speech at Exeter Hall, in April last, “by 
a young friend who takes a great interest in tlie 
work ill the city of Dublin, to come and sec how 
it was going on in the mission house recehtlv 
purchased. I never was ntoro astounded : ] 
could hardly have believed such a work nossihle. 


The house was filled iii every part. It was 
difficult to get in. The poor ragged creatures, 
carrying their infant children in their arms, 
were listening most attentively to the pure and 
simple word of God. It reminded me of the 
time mentioned in Scripture, where it is said the 
common people heard tho Lord gladly.” 

One very singular mode of spreading the 
truth in Dublin is by placards, which cannot 
hut arrest the attention of every English visitor 
to that city, as they did onr own. 

The following are specimens of these placards, 
wliich are not only exhibited at the door of 11 le 
office of the Irish Church Missions, and on the 
walls, hut also carried through the streets. 

A ViT.**:. Question. — From how much sin are true 
believers cleansed by the blood of Christ ? 

“ Answer. — ‘ From all Sis/ For St. J ohii saith, ‘ The 
blood of .Tesus Christ God’s Son, cleanseth us from all 
sill,* 1 John i. 7—1^ouaj/ Bible. If so, what need of pur- 
gatory, penances, absolutions, iudurgences, extreme unc- 
tion, mass- sacrifices, etc., etc.” 

“A Great FAcrr. — Stop ! All the Protestant religion 
is in the l^oman Catholic Bible, but none of the peculiar 
doctrines of the Homan Catholic religion are in the Ko- 
inan Catholic Bible. Who, then, v:iU remain a Momari 
CuthoXic ?”* 

Besides placards, which, in the course of one 
year, wore exhibited in Dublin to the number of 
44 ,750, there have been 700,000 handbills, within 
the same period, circulated in that city, every 
one of which, says Dr. Cullen, “ contains poison 
enough to poison a soul against the Eoman 
Catholic church.” The courage, perseverance, 
ability, and, above all, tho spirit* of love with 
wliich the Dublin mission lias been carried for- 
ward, have been cro;Amcdnvith a largo measure of 
.success. “In Dublin, thanks to God,” says Mr. 
Bickcrslelli, “ At o know of upwards of a thousand 
con Averts.” Tliat a great Avork has been already 
accoinplisjjed in DuhiMn, with promise of abund- 
ant increase, is evident, from tlie admissions of 
Eoman Catholics Gioinselves. “We repeat,” 
says tho ‘Ta?3lct,’ of tho 8th Nov., 1851, “that 
it is not Tuam, nor *Cashel, nor Armagh, that 
are the chief s(\ats of successful j^rosclytism, hut 

this very city Avliere aa'o live AV^c 

Icaru from unqiK'stionahle Catholic authority, 
tliat^the success of the proselytizers in almost 
every part of the country, and Ave are told in tlie 
metropolis, is heyoiid all thd AA'orst misgivings 
Avc could liaA^c dreamt of.’ ’ “ Few Catholics,’ ’ say s 


* lleferring to the placanl, “ A Great Fact,” ns 
aboA’e, the Hev. Hobert Bickersteth says : “ I heard tlie 
other day of a poor man whose labour called him to pass 
every morning, whose eye was attracted by it on tlie 
angle of a building. Thetc was a question asking the 
priest to come forward to deny the statement. The man, 
after passing the corner for tliree moiitlis, said his con- 
fidence was entifjely shaken in Itomanism, for the placard 
had been on the Avail for three months and had not been 
jUiBwerch yet.” 
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the ‘Tablet/ July 22, 1854,“ have any conceptiou 
of the extent to which this system is carried in 
Dublin. Turn where we will, whether in our 
public streets and thoroughfares, or pur bye- 
ways and alleys, and wc behold those emissaries 
of heresy engaged in some shape or form in the 
prosecution of their nefarious designs.” “ Wo 
see,” says Dr. Cullen, at a Eoman Catholic 
Bagged School meeting, as reported in the 
‘ Tablet,’ July 15, 1854, “ placards of the most 
insulting nature, and containing the grossest lies, 
everywhere on the walls of our city.” 

Besides the extended operations of the Irish 
Cluireh Missions in Dublin, it was gratifying to 
us at the period of our visit to find tlic congre- 
gation of the liev. Dr. TJrwick s'iJstaining a 
ragg(^d school and a class for Ttomaii Catholic 
enquirers, and also that tlie Irish Presbyterian 
Assembly had lately established a special mission 
to Itoinan Catholics in the Irish metropolis. 
'While, however, with ample funds, more numer- 
ous agmicies, and over a wide held, the Society 
for Irish Clmrch Missions carries on the work of 
reformation, and while the Cliristians in 
Ircdaiid of various denominations arc putting 
ibi'th vigorous efforts also, we trust that English 
Protestants will begin to feel that “Ireland is 
the common property, the common missioii-fipld, 
of all the ehiu'clies” — a mission-field which, if 
diligently and ])rayorlully cidtivated, may 
spe(‘dily yield, with a comparatively small ox- 
]}enditnre ol’ means, an abundant ]jarv(\st. It 
is far from i^ur dt'sigii to h'avo on the reader’s 
mijid the imprc?ssioii tliat inv)rc than the lirst- 


* The revenue of the society for the year ending 
March, amounted to £2S,931 ; its agents were 4()a ; 

anil missions are e.stablish5d in 27 out of the 32 counties 
of Ireland. We believe that JSritish Christians will best 
advance the interests of Christ^ kingdom in Ireland by 
aiding with liberal offerings those agencies already in 
operation, and by which every section of evangelical 
Ciiristciidom is represented. ^ And to tlicir offerings let 
them add in behalf of Ireland their earnest and 
continued prayers. We subjoin the following 

HYMN FOR HUSH MISSIONS. 

Tlic truth of God has sounded 
'J'hrongli Kritaiii*s wide domain, 

And galfant liearts hi^^x* bounded 
To hear its heavhily strain ; 
lint Erin’s sons were sighing, 

They hoard no cheering sound, 

In bitter bondage lying, 

With Papal fetters bound. 

While loud as oceau billows 
The joys of liritain roll’d, 

“Their harps were on the willows,' 

Their sorrows -were untold ; 

Hut now their chains are breaking, 

'I'heir harps are off the tAies, 

And music, soul-awaking. 

Is floating on the breeze. 


/r HOME, 

fruits of that harvest liave been gathered. 
Poperj still powerful iu Ireland, and even 
now IS making vigorous efforts to regain its 
former empire. But surely enoiigli has been 
stated to cause us “ to thank God and to take 
courage.” , Emigration has carried away tons of 
thousands to foreign lands, wlfere very many of 
them have shaken off the yoke of priestcraft. 
Into our English towns a large body of Bomaii- 
ists have poured (in London therc ai*e nearly 
100,000), and many of these arc brought under 
the iiiilucncc of Christian truth, by the visitation 
of Scripture readers, city missionaries, and ragged 
schools, and Ireland herself wajits hut the gos- 
pel to make her prosperous and happy. Let 
British Christians then pity her necessities and 
respond to lier claims, lleartily do we unite 
with an illustrious Irishman iu his earnest 
ap])oal : — 

“ Knowing, as we do, that for all Ireland’s ills 
tliero is a remedy in the preaching of the gospel 
witli the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven, 
and hanging all our hopes of civil and religious 
prosperity on the word of God, and the efficacy 
of the Hpirit, let us scatter over tlie land the 
preserving salt of Christian institutions ; let us 
put forth^our energies for her moral renovation ; 
and fb create and cherish a public scuiiment, 
faith, and pra(*tice, consonant with Christ’s own 
gospel, let sabbath-schools, Bibles, and Biblc- 
class(?s, pastors, and teachers, be juultiplied, till 
the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the land, 
and his saving health be made Itnown to all the 
p(^ople. 

“Thus the work of Ireland’s reformation, 
already so aus])icious]y begun, will go onward 
and onward still, accompanied by fervent prayer, 
strengthened by unbounded generosity, and 
followed by i/iu'casing, enlarged, and glorious 
outpourings of the Holy Spirit of God; nor will 
the triumphant Jesus draw back his arm till he 
has perfectly fulfilled his word, ‘ Behold ! I 
make all things new,’ ” — Dr. Edgar’* s Ireland's 
Mission Field, 


Some Ring, in strains of glory, 
'J’he Father’s lofty plan, • 
Or sound the wondrous story 
Of .Tesus' love to man ; 

And longing hearts designing 
To reach immortal fame, 
Tlieir idol? are resigning 
For great Messiah’s name. 

May Erin’s children singing, 
l.iike angel-choirs above. 
Keep hill and -galley ringing 
With music of his love ; 
And this our dearest nation. 
In cotfand courtly hall. 
Hear full and free salvation * 
Through .lesiis, Lord of all. 
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OLD HUMPHREY AT HASTINGS. 

Bear with an old man’s prattle, for his heart 

Beats lovingly for thee, and all mankind. 

“ Stands Hastings where it did ?** said I, 
trying to be cheerful, as I hobbled along with 
difficSty, supported by two norter^, from the 
railwry^ to the vehicle engaged to carry me to 
my place of destination ; but no, it would not 
do. I was too much subdued and exhausted by 
iny tranoit from the mart of all the earth/’ to 
be cheerful. I had been carried, on account of 
extreme weakness, from mj'* cab at the London 
Bridge Station, to the carriage that was to bear 
me onwards •, and some feared that I should 
sink by the way, and never reach Hastings. It 
pleased the Father of mercies that it should be 
otherwise. 

But, if not cheerful, I was at least grateful, 
for I was not unmindful that in all my preceding 
visits to this delightful locality, the sea and 
land breezes had gathered round me with healing 
on their wings, and I was sanguine eriougli to 
hope and trust that I should hgain be benefited 
with a like result. I looked around with a* 
thankful lieart to the great Giver of all good ; 
and with kindly feelings for irty fellow-passengers, 
as well as for the porters bustling {ibout me, 
and the driver and his horse waiting f6r my 
accom rnodation. 

A s I moved onwards in an open carriage, the 
fi’csli, gentle breeze much% revived md, and 
Ifuiiiliar objects presented themselves. Two of 
the three windmills, near the West Hill, were 
at work ; the old castle, in ruin, rcnniided me 
that, like my own, tlie host of its days were 
passed. The sea was rolJing along its sparkling 
billows, as it was wont to do tliousauds of 3 ^ears 
ago ; bathing-machines stood on the shore, their 
v/hccls partly in and partly out of the -water. 
The Marine Parade was pciopled with visitors ; 
the great dial, hanging over High Street, pointed 
to a quarter-past five ; the magnolia, for such I 
f ake it to be, covering tlio front of the house of 
Earl de Waldegrave, was adomc'd with mag- 
nificent flowers. All ^things appeared as 1 had 
before seen them, only that tlic old man, tlio 
knitter of night-caps, who for so many years 
had occupied *a corner at the entrance of the 
‘London road, w^as no longer an inhabitant of 
the w’orkl. 

For the first few days of my sojourn at 
Hastings, I could not go from one room to 
another, even wdth help, without difticulty; but 
now% with tk stick, and a frieudl}'' arm, I can 
walk a hundred yards, and perhaps two hun- 
dred. This is to me a source of great enjoy- 
ment and thankfulness, Sind it has suggested a 
thought to me tliat would afibrd me much 
satisfaction if, it could be rendered practical ; 
and I see’ no good reason why it should not. 


What is the use of our feeling grateful, unless 
we embody our emotions in useful or benevolent 
action ? Deeds of love to man are the very 
soul of thanksgiving to God. When Simon 
Peter declared that he loved the Saviour, the 
latter required some, proof of his assertion, 
“ Feed my sheep/’ and ‘‘ Feed my lambs.” 

The number of visitors to Hastings is great, 
and it is not unreasonable thence to conclude 
that the greater part of them must derive health, 
or pleasure, from their temporary residence. 
For this they arc, or ought to be, grateful ; wliy 
not, then, make manifest their gratitude by some 
act of kindness to a place that has so largely 
contributed to their benefit ? Some opulcjit 
visitors have the means of doing good on a 
largo scale, while most of us can do it only on a 
small one. It is not, however, the amount, but 
the motive of the giver, that ennobles iho gift. 
Hastings has charities wliose funds are low ; 
schools that require support ; poor fishermen, 
who, from shipwreck, want of success, and oilier 
causes, sufl'er much ; and ^sick and poor peoph^ 
standing in need of assistance. Now, if eviTy 
grateful visitor, in a spirit of thaiiki*ulness, 
would do ever so little in the w^ay of philan- 
thropy, the aggregate would be ver}'^ consider- 
ably. Were a moiety only of the long lists of 
visitors that appear in the newspapers, to act 
upon this suggestion, what a desirable accession 
it would prove to the cause of humanity, and 
what a noble number of good Samaritans might 
thereby y^our oil and wine into the wounds of 
the afllicted ! 

It is said that on the owarlaud passage across 
the desert to India, tliere is a tree covered with 
fragments of dress, and other ai’ticles, hung 
there by pilgrims and tivivellers, to show their 
gratitude for tlio pro,Jeeiioii and safet}^ vouch- 
safed them ; and in lioman Catliolie countries, it 
is a common thing ror siicli as profess to have 
been cured bj-» miracles, to leaver beliincl tiHUii 
their crutches, or otlu^r manifestations of jnist 
infirmity, by way of thankful ik'ss. Let us not, 
tlien, be outdone by^ Maliomedans and fanatics; 
but, as Christian people, show our thankfulness 
ill a Christian nianiier. 

> In one of my walks in the Hackney Fields, 
London, before my illness, I fofind a poor beetle 
in my pathway, on iiis back, vainly struggling 
and striving to recover his feet. “ Friend sable- 
coat,” said 1, playfully, “the proverb has it, that 
‘ a friend in need is a friend indeed,’ and I have 
arrived just in time, it seems, to verify tlie 
adage ; hut as thou art ^really down, tliere will 
be no harm in my piofiting by tlij^ fall:” so 
taking out my glass, I attentively examined his 
curious formayoii •, after which I gently laid 
across hjm a blade of gi’ass, which enabled him 
once more to get on his legs, and hide himself in 
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a hole in the ground. - Wlicthcr ho thanked me, 
or not, I cannot say, not knowing the way in 
which such creatures express their thanks ; but 
I felt quite certain, whether I had increased his 
happiness or not, I had added some little to my 
own. 

Now in Hastings there are human beetles on 
their backs, or, in other words, cases of distress 
which need assistance. Oentle reader, lot me 
beseech you to act upon my suggestion. 1 wish 
]icither to apportion the stream of your benevo- 
lence, nor to direct the express channel through 
which it should flow, but only urge you to do 
something, be it much or little, of a useful or 
charitable character ; not ostentatiously, but 
modestly; and if your name remain* unknown, 
so mucli the better. Should you be at a loss 
liow to proceed, not knowing suitable objects for 
your sym()athy, ministers of the gospel, as well 
as the conductors of newspapers, with other in- 
fluential and well-known benevolent parties, 
would most, if not all of them, doubtless, wil- 
lingly and faithfully assist in the disposal of your 
bounty. 

While wo ofler to God thanksgiving ibr our 
abundant harvest, and pray that the sword may 
be scabbarded, and the pestilence stayed, let us 
be neither unmindful of our own * particidar 
blessings, nor ungrateful for Hmmu. In penning 
this paper, I liave three objects in view. First, 
kindly to reprove a spirit of repining in which 
loo many indulge ; next, to call out thankfulness 
in the lieart; and lastly, to move the hand to 
gentle deeds of charity. 

Having just forgov*! a fable in niy mental 
smithy, on the subject of discontent, I will with 
it close my present remarks. 

A welJ-sliapcd liort^^'shoe, as it hung against 
the wall in a blacksmitlVs shoji, bitterly com- 
plained of tlic ill'^usage to whicdi it had been 
subjected. ‘‘ No one,” saidf th(j slioc in a whining 
tone, lias ('lulured the fiery y^rials through 
which I liavo passed wifl^iout any respite being 
allowed me. The hard-hearted shidge-hammer 
and iinvil were iny enemies, and betweim the two 
i was cruell}^ treated, and found no pity. I was 
bcat(m by them unmercifully, and tlie blows 1 
received at their hands would Lave killod^an ox; 
as i said before,* no one h* 4 S endured the fiery 
trials through which I have passed,*’ 

“ Hold your foolish tongue,” said a plough- 
share, which had been sent to be repaired, “ iiii- 
]('Rs you can talk more wisely. Both you and I 
liave betm greatly benefited by the ordeal 
through which we ha^e passed, and are valued 
higbly by those who once might have despised 
us. Once we were useless pieces of iron, but 
now you arc a useful horscslioc, and I a respect- 
able ploughshare.” 

Thus seasonably admonished, the fiorscslioe 


became silent, and was never afterwards heard to 
complain. 

We seldom commit a greater error than that 
of repining at our trials and afflictions, for oui’ 
heavenly Father often renders these the medium 
of his greatest mercies. ‘‘ No chastening*for the 
present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous ; 
nevertheless, afterwards, it yieldeth the peace- 
able fruit of righteousness, unto them w^hich arc 
exercised thereby.** The complaining horseshoe, 
though a fiction in the fable, is a fact when 
I applied to mankind, for multitudes of repiiiers 
have become dumb, when experience has proved 
the value of their bitterest trials. Fear the 
Lord, love him, and trust him, and then — 

If properly improved, thy grief and pains, 

And heaviest losses, all will turn to gains ; 

Hope, peace, and joy from trouble will arise, 

To bless thee, and prepare thee for the skies.* 

THE HODMAN’S ItOPE. 

He felt the Lml^lcr swayhig underneath him, 
and as he turned to descend, he found that the 
^cord which bound in its centre the spliced ends 
of the Two picx3cs of which it was composed, 
was slowly unwrapping. Certain destruction 
was ]^oforo him, for asetent and descent were 
alike impracticable, and his heiglit was sucli 
that a fall on the flags beneath, for it was a 
five-story granite building, would havt' daslied 
him to atoms. But at tliis moment he saw a 
rope tossed out to him fi’om a window above. 
There was nothing boliind that ho could sec, 
because the window was high and thc^ descent 
almost vertical. He ('aught it, and hand over 
hand mounted upwards till at last he was safe. 
Two things saved him. Faith in the unseen 
hand that extended to him the rope and kiqit it 
afterwards firm, and human effort to first seize 
and then liold tightly on. Ho, reader, it is with 
you. God’s hand, it is true, is unseen in the 
tender of salvation madci to you from tlie 
pulpit, in the reading of the word, in the work- 
ing of affliction; but it i^ unseem because it is 
past our vision, not because it is bc'yond our 
reach. But it serves you not without your 
faith; yon must grasp it in order to hold it. 
And when you grasp it once, yt)u must grasp 
it ever, hand over hand until heaven bo reached.* 
Hand over band, over grasping, ever rising, 
dependent on grace alone, an(l at the same time 
by the very energy of your dependence lyount- 
ing upwards. 

* A melancholy interest attaches to this communication* 
as being one of the latest, if not the very last, production 
of George Moggridge, erq., whose writings, under tlie 
s^ihriquci of “ Old Humphrey,” have delighted and pro- 
fited such multitudga. He died at Hastings on November 
the Slid. Ere long we liopc to publish a hiogi*aphical 
sketch of this useful and greatly beloved Christian man. 
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THE CHILD'S TRUST. 

Loolc, Emma, at these sleepy flow'rs, 
Which close their eyes for midnight hours ; 
When morning comes again, they’ll wake, 
Nor their appointments ever break ! 

The little birds are in their nest, 

And folding up their wings to rest ; 

The cattle, too, are in their shed. 

And you, dear child, should be in bed . 

See ! the bright day is getting dim, 

And weary Nature ends her hymn ; 

Come, fold your hands and kneel to pray, 
That God will bless the closing day." 

i 

“ Mamma, I've made my ev'ning prayer, 
And asked for God's protecting care ; 

Hut still I have a strange, cold dread, 

A fear to be alone in bed. 

Oh. must you now put out the light,* ‘ 
And leave me with your last good-night ? 
Sit longer by my little bed, 

Your arms still underneath rne spread." , 

** Dear child ! a feeble human arm 
Is no defence from midnight iiarin ; 

Look to the guardian pow^’r above, 

The shelter of a Saviour's love. 

Remember little Charlie, dear. 

He went to bed without this fear, 

Nor ever cared to be alone: 

God came, he said, when I was gone. 

Will yon like little Charlie be, 

And feel as safe alone as he ? 

Kind angels, with their wings ontspread, 
i^Encainped around your lonely bed V 

See, now', as I put^put this light, 

God kindles up a lamp more bright ; 
Behind those clouds there is a moon. 

And it will shine upon you soon. 


REV. BERNARD GILPIN. 

When this zealous minister was on liis way to Loudon, 
to be tried before the popish party, he broke his leg by 
a fall, which put a stop for some time to his journey. 
The person in whose custody he was, took occasion, from 
this circumstance, to retort upon liim an observation he 
used frequejdly to make, “ That nothing happens to the 
people of God hut what is intended for their gocxl ask- 
ing him whether he thought his broken leg w^as so?" 
He answered meekly, “ I make no question but it is." 
And so it proved ; for before he was able to travel, queen 
Mary died. Being thus providentially preserved from 
probable death, he returned to Houghton through crowds 
of people, w ho expressed the utmost joy, and blessed (acd 
for his deliverance. 


A CHILD'S ESCAPE FROM A SIEGE. 

The following incident w'as related by a Mr. Smith, wdio 
was engaged in the battle of Minden, 1 758, and who saw 
thei'diiid as lierc described : — When tlie allies invested the 
towji, the besiegers (Greeted their batteries at a small dis- 
tance from a w'ater-mill, which stood exposed in the 
direction in which they were to tire. On the day when 
the homhardment began, the family fled ; but in their 
friglit they left a child behind, about four years old, in a 
house which joined to the mill. When 'the battle was 
over, some of the English soldiers went to examine the 
! premises. The np]>er part the mill, which was of 
I wood, and the h)W'er palt of the house, were very much 
damaged with a number of shot-holes ; hut their as- 
tonishment was great, when they found a child tlim e, 
and much greater when they perceived that it had not 
been hurt. Its clothes wc,t:e nearly all shot away ; hut 
the skin of th'o child had not been even grazed ! 

\ 


BIIU.E QbESTIONS. 

7D. What is the meaning of the w'ord Satan? To 
whom wqs that name once applied by Jesus ? 

80. Where are the suflerings of Jesus called his 
“ passion ?" 

81. Rove that the death of Christ was a voluntary 


Ah, watcli it bright'ning more and mor^'. 

And streaming on your chamber floor .• 

Now through the curtains of your bed 
The silver beams are softly shed. 

All, dear, it was this living light 
'riiat shone upon that wondrous nigh 
Which*in the garden Jesus spent, 

When to Gethsemanc he went. 

Within his hosom, wivipt, you'll lie, 

And watched by his unsleeping eye ; 

Now kiss me, darling, just tu show, 

You’re not afraid to let me go." 

• ELEEN rvOBERTS. 


act. ( 

82. Prove that the service of God ensures a present as 
w ell as future reward. 

8.*!. Give an example of a rash vow. 

84. How many times during the lifetime of Jesus do 
w'C read of his attending the passover ? 

8.5. Give examples of the custom, still practised in 
some countries, of offering presents to great men. 

86. Where have w^e in Scr^^yture a full account of a 
shipwreck? 

87. Prove from Scripture that humility is specially 
pleasing to God. 

88. Give examples of the exercise of this grace. 

89. Where do you find a poetical description of old 

age ? • 



THE WOUfillirrKRS OP COCKtET DALE* 


CHEONICLES OP A SMITTEN 
VILLAGE. 

• PART Iir. • 

THE MINTSTBT. 

At midsummer the sound of sabbath bells ceased 
to be heard at Eyam. The rector closed the 
church, deeming 'it imprudent and dangerous 
for the people to assemble in a confined build- 
ing, especially as the weather was very warm. 
Another was chosen, which had stood the wear 
and tear of centuries. It was open to every 
breeze that blows, not having beijn made with 
hands, but formed by an Almighty arcjjiitect. 
No. 34. —PuDLiPiiER December 21. ^854. 


A short walk from tlie village brings us to 
Cucklet-dale, a romantic and narrow dell or 
dingle, bounded on one side by craggy rocks, 
and overhung on the other with trees, a bab- 
bling rill running along the bottom. There is 
the edifice in question, still remaining as it then 
stood — Cucklet church. This is a rock pro- 
jecting from the side of the dell, perforated in 
various directions, so as to present several na- 
tural arches, from twelve to eighteen feet high. 
Under one of these, ai; a considerable height 
abofe the level, Mr. Mompesson took his sta- 
tion, and thence, sm from a pulpit, he led the 
devotions of the people, and spoke* the wprds of 
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eternal life. His congregation, witU disease or 
death, in their dwellings, sorrow at their hearts, 
and the grave in view as their own speedy bed, 
occupied the greensward below. But each 
member of it, in. accordance with directions 
given, was isolated — a yard asunder from his 
neighbour — lest ^ contagion should b6 communi- 
cated by contact. At this spot, three times a 
week, were prayers read, and twice on the Sun- 
day was« the regular service of the church per- 
formed. Imagination can hardly* coiiccnve a 
more impressive and aw^fully ailecting yet sub- 
lime spectacle than this gathering, liiero was 
the secluded dale, its rippling stream, and 
craggy tors, with the assembly, strangely dis- 
jointed, yet united by the ties of conunon cala- 
mity, faith, and worship. There wx)uld be out- 
wardly strong men present of the liills and 
moors, with 'weatlier-beaten faces and brawmy 
limbs, yet saddened and bowed down mto the 
weakness of ijifanoy by the havoc and the fear of 
the raging pestilence. All jarring passions 
w-ould be subdued by tlie greai^iiess of the afflic- 
tion, while a solemn voice perhaps read the 
words of the psalmist, “ Lord, thou hast beeii 
our dwelling-place in all generations. Before 
the mountains were brought forth, or over thou 
hadst formed the earth and tlie w(Jiid, even from 
everlasting to everlasting thou art God. Thou 
turnest man to destruction, and sayc^si, Be turn 
ye children of men or ^ the words of the 
apostle, I w^ould not have yon to ho ignorant, 
br(‘tliren, coj\ceriimg them Avhicli arc asleep, that 
ye sorrow not even as others that have aio hope; 
for if w^e believe tliat Jesus died, and rose again 
fi’oni the dead, even so them Avliich sleep in 
Jesus will God bring Avitli liim oi* rejx'ated 
the praytu’ from the Litany, “Bemembcr Jioi, 
lA)rd, our ofteiH^es, nor the offences of our fore- 
fathers, neither take thou vciiigeaiiec of our sins. 
8pare us, good Lord, spare thy people Avliom 
tliou hast redeemed Avitli thy most precious 
blood, and be not angry w ith us for ever.” But 
the real scene of IGGG must have surpassed all 
conception of it. 

It w\as once said, and an apostle sanctioned 
the afliriaation, “ Now, therefore, arc w e all liere 
present before God, to hear all things that arc 
commanded thee of God.’' This was not spoken 
beneath any 

“ High embowed roof 
With antic pillars massy proof, 
t And storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light,” 

but in a private house. It Avould have been 
true had the spot been the imsheltcrcd shore or 
the mountain side. The law of convenience 
and order dictates public w^orship in appropiiiito 
buildings at stated times ; but the highest of all 
duties, the noblest of all services, is not restricted 


to localities and seasons. Christ’s promises 
to the church — “Lo, lam with you aUvay”— 

Wheresoever two or flireo are gathered toge- 
ther in ray name, there am I in the midst of 
them” — allow its members, under human pre- 
scription, or as their circumstances may decide, 
to meet ill deus and leaves of the earth, nature’s 
owui enduring temples, ‘ and in the de])tli of 
night, when deep sleep has fallen upon the op- 
pressor, to pay their vow^s. Where do you 
assemble?” said the prefect to Justin Martyr. 
The reply embodied the geiiviine Christian splrii;, 
and expressed the glorious liberty of the gospel: 

Where each one can and will; for the God of 
the Christians is not shut up in a room, bui:, 
being ijivisible, lie fills both heaven and (\*irtli, 
and is rumoured everywdiere hy the faiilil'ul.” 
Often have they eolk‘cted by stealth in tlje grey 
daw-n, or beneath the moon’s pale liglit, on 
dreary moor and in secluded gleii, to worsliip 
the Fatlier, and have rcc(uved liis blessing. 
Cucklet cliureli, put togeilu'r witliout tlie sound 
of toids, and exhibiting Jiotliing of art or man’s 
device, but the rude grandeur of nature, w as an 
acceptable temjile to the Most High — t!u‘ 
‘‘house of Cod” to the distressed villag(n*s of 
Eyam — a spot invested with peculiar solemnity, 
owing to,, the scourge Avhioh drove tbom to it. 
Tke scene of the dauntless minister, standing 
bem^ath the picturescpie arch in the dell, in- 
structing and consoling his afflicted Hock, is 
inferior only in its interest to that ol* Paul 
pr(^aching at Athens and the Baptist crying in 
the wdlderness. •- 

In all his attentions to his flock, Mr. IMom- 
pessou was faithfuby sustained by his more (w- 
])erienced predecessor, the (jected Mr. Stanley. 
The latter, indeoti, appears to have bi^en the j‘(‘al 
author of the measures adopted to mitigate, the 
sufferings of the intidjitants, and pi-eveiit llii* 
spread of the lualadv. This is the general be- 
lief. Bagshaw, the apostle of the Peak, a con- 
temporary, in his Ih Sinritualihus a t»a(*t 

“ coiiconihig the work of God, and some of those 
who have been \vo]*kei’S together with God in the 
High Peak of Derbyshire,” cpiotcs the Earl of 
Devonshire as saying, that ‘'the Avlioki country 
slioidd, ill more than words, tesLifie their tliank- 
fuiness to him, who, togetlier with the earc‘ of 
the town, has talien such care as no one else did 
to prevent the infection of the towns adjacent. ’ 
It is only giving honour to whom honour is due 
to mention this circumstance, as well as to siij)- 
ply some particulars of the individual. Mr. 
►Stanley was a native of North Dcrliyshife, and 
did the work of an ef'ang(?list in various vil- 
lages till settled in tlie rectory of Eyam, in the 
year 1G44, This Avas soon after tlie commeiicc'- 
meiit of tlm great civil war. During that 
unhappy contest, many scenes of vioR'nce 
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occurred intheiiookw and bye-ways of tlie king- 
dom which are not noticed in general history. 
On one occasion, the rector of Eyam had to flee 
for his life, his house being entered by a party 
of royalists, who seized his goods and divided 
thenn amongst them. ‘^Tlie first time,’’ says 
Bagsliaw, “that 1 had any cognizance of this 
excellent person Avas in a troublesome season, 
when there were more than rumours of wars, 
and ho for a night put to lodge in a liouse 
Avhere I was tabled.” Concerning him, he 
states that “lie was, by the best men that knew 
him, noted for one of those that were called 
Puritans and that, though not “ charged Avith 
nonconformity before the wars, the best of 
those that carricid that character,^ did highly 
esteem him.” Tlie same authority remarks 
upon his “ diligence in studying, and liis zeal in 
sound plain practical preaching ;” and notices his 
many “ week-day kxdurcs,” witli the “ flocking of 
choice hearers from several parts to liis ministry.” 

The public ministry of Mr. Stanley lasted 
eighteen years. During that time he Avas the 
laAA’yer and medical S^dviser of his flock, as aa^jII 
as a religious guide. Testamentary Vlociimeuts* 
in liis handwriting are still extant, and d<‘eds of 
(conveyance Avith his signature as a Avitiiess. 
Upon b(*ing deprived ol* tlui bemofiee^by tlie Act 
of Uniformity, aufi oflieially siloiu^ed, lie taAght 
the tnitli as it is in Jesus to liis neighbours, in 
his capacity as a ]>arishioiior merely; and, ac- 
cording 1o th(^ traclitiou oC the phu‘e, ho Avas 
siniported by the voluntary contributions of tAvo- 
thirds o(* The inhabitants. il('. survived ihe 
plague a few years, aiul dl(;d in the scenes of his 
labours in 1()70. The tWelliug in whicli he 
lived was called Stanley’s house till it Avas ])ulled 
down; and for more tlian a (*entury after liis 
decease he was iiivaTiably roierred to us the 
“ great good man.” • • 

Our Lord’s words respei^tiiig two persons inti- 
mately asso(*iated in a time of desolation, the one 
taken and the oilier left, were ferilied in the 
case of Mr. and Mrs. JNrompesson. Tlie hus- 
band AA'as prestTved in his usual h('alth ; his 
man-servant was attack cal and recovcr«d; but 
Ills Avife Avas fatally assailed. It is mlatod that, 

, wdiiio returning irom a morning’s walkiin ihe 
fields near tlie jreei.ory, she exclaimed, “ Oh ! 
Moinpesson ! the air! howsf^eet it smells!” But 
thcu'CJ was no fresh nc*ss in the brcieze. It Avas^ 
thcj bre^ath of the pestilence ; and apprehending 
the trntli, the Avords went as an arrow to the 
lieart of the husband. Bcdng of consumptive 
habit and eidec'blcal by it, as aa-cH as by the 
troubles and anxietic‘S-«of the time, she rapidly 
succumbed to lh(^ disease. On the 22d of 
August she w'as out of doors iu the flower of 
life. On the 25th slu^ died, aiid^Mis buried the 
same day. Hap^nly, Mrs. Mompesson 4iad not 
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deferred \o a delirious struggle with death the 
all-important work of seeking the Lord. When 
certain of her seizure, she reflected with nnich 
compunction upon the errors of her past life, 
and often exclaimed. “ One drop of my Saviour’s 
blood to save my soul.” She earnestly desired 
her husband not to attend ^pon lier, lest he 
should receive harm thereby. “But, thank Q-od,” 
he remarks, “ I did not desert her, but stood to 
my resolution not to leave her in*he» sickness, 
Avho had been so tender a nurse to mo in her 
health. Blesscxl be God, that he enabled me 
to bo so helpful and consoling to her, for which 
she w^as not a little thankful. During her ill- 
ness she Avas not disturbed by worldly business ; 
she only minded making lier call and election 
sure; and she asked pardon of her maid for 
having sometimes given her an angry word.” 
It was noticed that, A\diile under the influence 
of delirium, she became composed on being 
asked religious questions, returning as rational 
answ^ers as could be desired. On being asked 
respecting her slfcito, a little before she died, she 
replied, that she was “ looking irheji the good hour 
should It came at last; and the released 

spirit clepartcvl to a Avorld Avherc there shall be 
no more death. 

TliPC above extracts are taken from a letter 
which the bcu’caved fatlicr addressed to his 
I ni()tlier]t‘ss cliildreii, one*, of tlio most pathetic) iu 
the whole range ^of ILtcwature. 8omo further 
passages aaIU illustrate his pious and allectionato 
spirit. 

“ To my clc^ar children, George and Elizabeth 
Moinpesson, these present aaIIIi my blessing. 

“ Dioau llifiAJlTS, “ %am, August 31, ir>0G. 

This brings you the doleful nows of 
your dearc‘Ht mother’s death — the greatest 
loss that could befall you. I am dcq)rived 
of a kind and loving consort, and you are 
bc'reaved of the most indulgent mother that 
(wa>r ])oor children had. But avo must coin fort 
ourselves iu God, Avith this consideration — the 
loss is only ours ; our soik'oaa’^ is her gain, which 
slioukl sustain our drooping spirits. 1 assure 
myself that lier rewards and joys are unutter- 
able. Dc'ar children, your blc^ssed mother lived 
an holy life, and made a eomfoi'table end, though « 
by means of the sore pestilence ; and she is now 
invested Avith a crown of righteousness. 

“ I do believe-), my poor hearts, that slic was 
the kindest AAnfe iu the world, and think, 'from 
my soul, that she loved me ten Jimes better 
than she did herself, for she resisted my en- 
treaties tliat she should fly with you from this 
place of death. • 

Earther, I can assure you, my SAveet babes, 
that her love for you was little inferior to that 
which she felt for me, since she prayed ardently 
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for my loiif>*er coiitmuance in this world of sor- 
rows, only that you might have the protection and 
comfort of my life. Ton little imagine with 
what delight she used to talk of you both ; and 
the pains that she took when you sucked your 
milk from her breast, is almost incredible. She 
gave a strong tdbtimony of her love for you 
when she lay upon her death-bed. A few hours 
before she expired, I brought her some cordials, 
whidi she^^tola me plainly that she was not able to 
take. I entreated she would take them for 
your dear sakes. At the mention of your 
names, she, with difficulty, lifted herself up and 
took them, which was to let me understand 
tliat while she had any strength left, she would 
embrace an opportunity of testifying her aifec- 
tion to you. 

“ I question not, my dear hearts, that the 
reading of thia account will cause many a salt 
tear to spring from your eyes; yet let this com- 
fort you — ^your dear motlier is now a saint in 
heaven. I could have told you of many more 
of her excellent virtues ; but hope you will 
not in the least question my testimony, if, in a 
few words, I tell you, she was pious and upright 
ill all her conversations. 

“ Now to that most blessed God who bestowed 
upon her all these graces, be ascribed all honour, 
glory, and dominion, the just tribute of all 
created beings, for evermore. Amen ! 

‘‘ WiiiiiTA.M MompesSok.” 

In the prospect of his own death, Mr. Mom- 

f )esson addressed a letter to the patron of the 
iving — whose chaplain he had been — request- 
ing him, ill the event of his decease, to appoint 
a pious successor. We have room only for one 
clause of this document. 

Dear sir, let your dying chaplain recom- 
mend this trutli to you aind your family, tliat 
no happiness or solid comfort can be found in 
this vale of tears, like living a pious life ; and 
pray ever remember this rule — never do any- 
thing upon which you dare not first ask the 
blessing of God.*’ 

How different would be the condition of 
society, and how few the real ills of life, if the 
rule obtained prevalence, never to do anything 
upon which ' God’s blessing might not be 
' sought ! 


THE WAE. 

TiiEiiE is, perhaps, scarcely an inhabitant of this 
land who does not, in some degree, share the 
common feeling of interest whicli animates 
England, as she gazes in the direction of those 
regions where our armies are at present engaged 
in mortal strife. How much is at stake tliat 
involves the interests and security of Europe ! 
How mKch, too, especially affecting the spiritual 


prosperity and happiness of men ! Touched by 
the .scenes enacting around him, the heart of 
the Christian is pained with deepest anguish by 
considerations that more peculiarly affect those 
who desire the establishment of the kingdom of 
peace and righteousness on the earth. Such 
minds are averse to all war ; and with troubled 
thoughts they kneel to pray, perplexed how tc 
give utterance to the emotions which oppress 
them ; and in what way to express the longings 
which cannot find ready utterance, because con- 
nected with subjects so incongruous with those 
which usually occupy them, when approaching 
the throne of their Father in heaven. They 
hope, and may even cherish the belief, that 
Christ’s kingdom will be advanced by the results 
of this contest ; but their part is ratlier that of 
watchers,” who “keep silence,” and observe 
what transpires around them. Their position 
seems indicated in the 46th Psalm, verses 8, 9, 
10, 11. Wlieii they behold the “ desolations 
which are made in tlie earth,” they are “ still,” 
because they know that God is tho ruler of the 
nations, and that it is in' his hand to give the 
award," and to determine the destiny of the 
peoples upon the face of the whole earth. 

There arc, however, some gleams of light, some 
indications of a hopeful cliaracter, which may 
enc6urage these servants of the Prince of Peace. 
Small thi)ig8 indicate tho movement of llie 
tides. Great changes begin with gentle under- 
currents, so slight as to be scarcely perceptible 
in the beginning ; and it requires careful obser- 
vation and attentive coiisidcratiou to weigli tlic 
probable operation, and anticipate the coming 
results of such influences. ' There is one remark 
commonly made by good and observant minds at 
the present time. It is, the manifest reluctance, 
the earnest disinclination' of men to engage in 
strife and v'arfare. S6 strong, indeed, was this 
feeling, and so pi’otra^ied were the negotiations 
entered ijito for the purpose of averting, if 
possible, tho present ^'onicst, that many of tho 
more impatient thought the thing was carried 
too far, and even to the verge of impropriety, so 
as eveivto risk unduly the honour of this nation. 
Is there not in this fact a pleasing and cn- 
courag^ing promise of good ? May not the. 
Christian mention it before God as a plea in 
fixvour of his beloved country at this juncture of 
•her affairs ? 

We were struck and interested, the other day, 
while reading the life of the venerable Mr. Jay, 
to find him giving this testimony to the improve- 
ment and progression of things during his life- 
time: “I have,” ho sa//s, “a better opinion of 
mankind than I had, when I began my public 
life. I cannot, therefore, ask, ‘ What is tlie 
cause why the former days were better than 
these ?’•» I do not believe in tho fact itself. 
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God has not been throwing away duration upon 
tho human race. The state of the world has 
been improved, and is improving. What noble 
cftbrts are made, in this day, to break every yoke, 
and let the oppressed go free! How is the 
tendency to war, on every sliglit pretext, giving 
way to reference and negotiation !....! can- 
not look at tliese various progressions without 
exclaiming, ‘ AYhat liath God wrought!’ ” Our 
venerable friend proceeds to say that, w'hen lie 
first w'ent to London, there w^ere no missionary 
societies, but those of the Moravian and Wes- 
leyan brethren ; “ nor had we then that noblest 
of all institutions since the apostolic era, the 
Bible Society, nor the Tract Society, nor 
the Anti-Slavery or Peace Societies, nor the 
many other kindred institutions '•shich are, at 
present, all sending fortli the truth as it is in J esiis 
— all carrying on their operations with prayer, 
and all crowned with encouragement and success, 
proportioned to their means and endeavours.” 

Ill harmony with these hopeful opinions, are 
many things whicli a good man may hail as 
tho legitimate results of such labours. There 
are not ivanting these indications even ii^ 
the current worldly literature of the* day: a 
different and more modified tone is now adopted. 
Coui'tesy and mutual forbearance among those 
who meet eacli other on the field of contest are 
recommended and praised, and the appeal is 
made no longer to brute force, but to higher 
and better influences. Pleasing, too, and cheer- 
ing beyond all that we have yet mentioned, arc 
the evidences that among men of war there is 
a better spirit than there was of yore. Many, 
very many, among evur officers and commanders 
are men who fear God, "^vho sincerely deplore 
tlic evils of that profession whicli they follow, 
and -whose faithful endeavour it is to mitigate to 
the utmost of their po^cr the horrors of war. 
Is it a small thing to know tlfat Christian 
officers ill the Madras Presidency can now assure 
us, that there is not one of tlmir regiments in 
which there is not at least one decided Christian 
officer, and that there arc many which have 
several ? Can we forget, too, the striking in- 
telligence connected with the last caiftpaign in 
the Punjaub, that there were held in the camp 
large prayer-meetings of united bodies^f pious 
officers and men, and that inher majesty’s twenty- 
fourth regiment, which suffered so severely at 
Chillianwallah, a large number of the men, 
amounting to upwards of two hundred, were com- 
municants, and many of them devout believers ? 

Already there have been presented some En- 
couraging prospects of usefulness through the 
medium of the Bible* and Sailors’ Societies, and 
the Tract Society, in connection with the opera- 
tions of our countrymen in the present war. 
An interesting letter* from Capftiin H. 0. Otter, 
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H.M.S, i^ban, was iiublished in the Monthly Ex- 
tracts of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
on July the 31st of this year. After stating 
that the grant of Bibles made by" the society has 
been very useful, especially those in the Swedish 
language, which is spoken in the greater part of 
the Balijc, the captain says : “ As every man 
and child I have met, cun rc^d the tracts and 
Bibles which liave been dispensed, I trust there 
are good hopes of much benefit being derived 
from them.” In Turkey, also, kindred move- 
ments have taken place. 

Among those, too, who are opposed to our 
arms, wo have occasion thankfully to ac- 
knowledge instances of kindly feeling, and some 
even of true devout goodness. Such cases are 
not unfrequent, blessed be God ! and they are 
sometimes unexpectedly brought to notice. 
Perhaps our readers will find pleasure in read- 
ing tlie following cheering instance of the blessed 
influences of piety and goodwill between men 
unhappily engaged in strife and blood- shedding. 
Few events have excited more interest in tho 
course of the ^resejit w^ar than tho wreck and 
capture of H.M.S. Tiger, near Odessa. A 
narration of this disastrous aflair has been re- 
cently given by the first lieutenant, Alfred 
lioyer, ^vho was himself an actor in it, and -vvlio 
as prisoner of \var to St. Petersburg, where 
he saw the grand duke Constantino as well as 
the emperor, from wlioin he received his liberty, 
and* permission to return to England. After 
tho capture of the ship, and tho night after tho 
crew of the Tiger had been landed at Odessa, 
the lieutenant says : It may aflbrd some con- 
solation to our friends at liomo to know, that, 
in the confusion of disembarking, there were 
many ^^ho brought away with them their prayer- 
books and Bibles, in preference to other pro- 
perty w"hich remained on board.” Aye, truly, 
it may and does afford consolation to the Cluds- 
tian’s heart to learn that tliese poor captives, 
amid the haste and terror of those scenes, forgot 
not the treasure of tho heavenly w"ord — nay, 
even preferred it before tho goods of earth I 

The Russian general? Osten Sacken, showedsr 
great kindness to the unfortunate prisoners 
during their detention at Odessa. He paid 
daily visits to thp captain and officers, and also 
to the hospital, and seemed much gratified when 
he saw William Tanner, (one of the men wffio 
had been w^ounded, but who recovered,) engaged 
in frequently reading his Bible. The general w'as 
evidently a man of kindly nature and of rtSigious 
feelings. “ He never visited thc^ establishment 
(the lieutenant says) without g^oing to the graves 
of his enemies, and there he might often be seen, 
absorbed in meditation, oflering up supplications 
to the Lord of Hosts.” The amiable lady of 
this kind gener^ll also manifested no less kind- 
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ness and considerate attention towards the 
prisoners and tlie wounded. She supplied them 
from her own house with various delicacies and 
necessaries, and when the poor boy, Thomas 
Hood, died, she caused an iron-rauing to bo 
placed around his grave, and planted trees to 
overshadow it. She had, not long before, lost a 
son about the a§e of this lad, and appeared 
deeply interested for the parents of the deceased, 
and also for those of the young midshipman, 
who also died; and to the mother of the latter, 
she sent a gold locket containing some of his hair. 

Our limits do not permit us to add any further 
details from this very .interesting narrative. 
The compassionate benevolence oviuccd by these 
kind individuals towards onr countjymen, wliom 
the ‘‘chances of war” had consigned to their 
tender mercies, naturally leads us to ask how 
have their countrymen, who have been taken 
prisoners by our arms, been cared for ? And it 
is some consolation to know that a favourable 
answer may bo given to this inquiry. Tlio 
llussian prisoners, while at Sheerness, were 
visited by Mr. Hahn, tlie excellent agent of tlio 
British and Foreign Sailors’ Society, and sup- 
plied with copies of the Scriptures, which they 
accepted with alacrity. Divine service, too, 
was performed on board one of the vessels, at 
which the men readily attended. " 

Surely every friend of humanity must applaud 
the attempts of the h?ariiod and excellent Grutius 
to blend maxims of huiminity with milftary 
operations, and thus to mitigate the woes of 
the most awful scourge that Providence employs 
for the chastisement of man I “ Instead of 
showing our love to our country by engaging 
eagerly in the strife of parties, let us chooser to 
signalize it rather by beneficence, by piety, by 
an exemplary discharge of the duties of private 
life, under a persuasion that that iriiin, in the 
final issue of tilings, will be seen to have been 
the best patriot, who is the best Christian.” 
These are the words of that eloquent preacher, 
Hobert Hall, in his sermon, entitled, “ lieflee- 
tions on War,” from wdiich wise, beautiful, and 
pathetic, address, wo will give one more short 
passage as a conclusion to this paper. 

“ To acknowledge the hand of God is a duty, 
indeed, at all times ; but there arc seasons when it 
ih made so bare, that it is next to iiii])ossiblc, and, 
therefore, signally criminal, to overlook it. It 
‘ is almost unnecessary to add that the present is 
one of those seasons. If ever wo are expected 
to ‘ be still, and know that he is God,’ it is on 
such an occasion as this, when we so evidently 
beliold ‘ the works of the Lord, and the desola- 
tions which he maketh in the earth.’ It is 
surely of the utmost consequence to see to it^. 
that our humiliation be deep, our repentance 
sincere, and the* dispositions we “cherish, as well 


as the resolutions we form, suitable to the na- 
ture of the crisis, and the solemnity of the oc- 
casion ; such, in a word, as Omniscience will 
approve.” 


ANECDOTES. 

A sPECiAii Pboviuenoe. — ^An old and esteemed 
friend of the writer was in the habit of illus- 
trating this subject by a reference to a circmin- 
stanco in his own history. In the earlier years' 
of his business as a coachmaker, he lived witli 
his family over the business premises. It was 
the habit for one of the men to ring at six 
o’clock, when, putting on some light clothing, iio 
went down, opened the door, and then returned 
to dress. Q,ne morning he was awoke by the 
bell ; he thought the night seemed to be liurdly 
spent, hilt rose. In descending the stairs, he 
was alarmed by the crackling of burning wood in 
Ihc room immediately under that in which he 
had left his wife. On opening tlie strec'i-door, 
his man immediaiely began to heg his pardon for 
having disturbed him an hour Ix'ibrc the time. 
Ho Btop])cd him, telling him it was well he had 
come. *The servants w’^ere roused ; every one 
brought water, and then the door of tht^ room 
was opened, and water being plentifully applied, 
the fire was extinguished just as it was approach- 
ing the part allotted to various articli‘S of a 
combustible nature, the ignition of which would 
have rendered the room above dangerous, and 
the passage by the staircase impracticable. Pro- 
bably there is not one of our readiTs who has not 
some special interposition of Providence to record, 
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The Itev. liowlaiid liifl preached Irom the above 
Avords at CoAves, in the Isle of Wight, in the 
year 1815. Ho eommenced his sermon as fol- 
lows : “ On my Avay to your island I a isited tlie 
county gaoF‘at Winchester, and there I saAV 
many accused of heavy Vrimes, but who a])pearcd 
careless and ind,;fierent, and to have little sense 
of their awful situationf —some of them being 
about to talv(i thedr trial for their liA^es ; but one 
young man attracted my attention, wdio kept 
separate 'from tlie rest, and whose coiintenaiiee 
betrayed deep emotion. I Avent up to him, and 
said: ‘Well, and wdiat have you done, young 
man?’ ‘Oh, sir,’ syid lie, deeply affected, ‘I 
have done that wdiieli I cannot undo, and which 
has undone me.’ This, my dear friends,” said 
the A’^onerablo man, “ is the situation of every 
one wliom I now address. You have each of you 
done that which has undone yon, and which you 
cannot undo.” He then proceeded to shoAv their 
aAvful state as sinners, and' to direct them to the 
Saviour of the lost. 

The QiimuE oe Vebtty. — Robert Pasfield, a 
servant, became fnighty in tlie Scriptures, though 
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he could neither read nor write* Ho made a 
leathern girdle sufficiently long to go twice 
around him. I'his he divided intd several parts, 
assigning each book in the Bible to some one of 
tlieso divisions. For the chapters he afeed 
j^oints or thongs of leather to the several divi- 
sions, and by other points he divided the 
(diapter^ iiito verses. This girdle thus arranged, 
lie used instead of pen and ink, in hearing ser- 
mons. By means of it, he could, on coming 
home, repeat the sermon, and quote the texts of 
Scripture to his own comfort and tlie benefit of 
others. After his death, the girdle was hung up 
in the study of liis master, who used pleasantly 
to call it the girdle of verity. 


CHINESE TLLITSTllATJONS OF 
HOlOFTlJliE. 

TUE roWLEll. 

* Wholl eir.V BliJill go, 1 will sprojul my net upon i lioin ; I will bring 
/Ueni aa tlie fowls of heaven ; 1 w’i 1 1 chastise them ns their coji- 

^legutlon hath lieard.*’- iJnsra vii. 12. 

This is a threat tffmounced against Israel, 
because, instead of soeldng shelter nntU'r the 
protiudion of Jehovah, iht^y had, lihe a silly 
dove, witlioiit heart or understanding, btuui 
iliittering in every direction in (piesW of safety. 
But whilst they Avere ciuleavouring to esc^ipo 
the chastistmiont due to their sins, (lod hrought 
them, as it were, dowm in his net, and consigned 
tlieni to a forlorn and Avrt'tclied captivity. 

The practice of catching birds with a not is 
very ancienft, and was in all probability as old 
as tbc otlici’ exercises of the chase. The not 
repn^seuted in our engraving indicates its liigh 
anti(|uity, from the simple ])lan of its construc- 
tion. A thin Aveb is stnd-clied n])on a frame, 
Avhicli is fasteiKul to* two jiegs stuck in the 
ground. Upon these it '•turns latefally, like a 
door on its hinges. A drain is attached to one 
end of the frame, wliich the fowler takes in his 
hand, while he sits dow^i behlnlff the fantastic 
trunk of some old tree in quiet watchfulness for 
his prey. His position is oblique in rdbrence 
to the net ; and lienee, by a sudden jerl^ of the 
chain, the frame is made to revolvci from one 
side of the hinges to the other. T'ho ]%cklcss 
birds, allured b^i the mimic call of the fowler, 
alight ill front" of the nef, and there, while 
hoping to find the songster whose voice had so 
wooingly enticed them to the spot, a rapid whirl 
of tlie treacherous gin makes them all prisoners. 
The feathered creatures Mdiich are represented 
in tlic picture as the objects of the fowler’s 
chase, are swallows, tl^se children of summer, 
which haunt the regions of China. 

The Chinese, we may observe, are great bird- 
fiyiciers ; and hence, though th» lark, the star- 
ling, the thrush, and the butcher-bird, a^ie treated 
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as chief decoys, other birds obtain a share in 
their complacencies. 

The basket behind the fowler in the engraving 
is of a very easy manufacture, udth its wickers 
just far enough apart to let him see what is 
going forward within the prison, without running 
the risk o? losing his prisoners.,^ It is empty ; by 
which we may infer that the fowler is only at 
the commencement of his labours. 

The net in our engraving is c^piejl from a 
Chinese work of great antiquity. Idle fowlers, 
however, that wo now sonu^times meet with in 
China, are not furnished with a net like that of 
their forefatliors. They provide tliemselves 
with a basket, which they fasten about their 
loins. This holds their prey, or tlicir game, as 
the case may be. The instrument for eatcdiing 
the birds is made up of two long jioles, wliieli 
by an easy junction are changed into one. The 
upper end of tlie lesser of the twain is freely 
smeared with bird-lime, which by cleaving to the 
feathers of the bird j^revents its escape. 
IVliile the fowl«’ is occiqiied in searching for 
birds, ho carries the two jioles in his right hand, 
and utjxTS at intervals an exact mid lively 
imitation of tlie bird’s voice. Tlie little 
creatures, lialf afraid, and yet charmefd with the 
notes# so •often and so vigorously repc'ated, eou- 
tinno to Hit from bush to bush, in the wildness 
of‘ fascination, till their iTafty pursuer judges 
them»Avithiu the imige of liis j)o](^, when all on a 
siuldoii lie joins the two poles, and thrusts the 
end by tliein with as much celerity as the tongue 
of tbe woodpecker, wben it glances at some 
unsuspecting fly. The polo is instantly Avith- 
drawn, and the poor struggHug bird is ndeased 
from its confinement Avitli the loss of not a few 
of its feathers, and placed in the basket by tlio 
side of its victorious pursuer. This method is 
very well (*alculated for the chase of little birds 
tliat delight in thickets, and would suit the 
naturalist, if it did not occasion so much injury 
to the plumage. The natives make no account 
of this, and tell the buyer, if he complains at 
missing the tail or the b(^t part of a wing, that 
others will grow in the room of those thaf; are lost. "" 

When birds of a gregarious kind, such as the 
Chinese robin (^Leiotlinx furcatun) and diflereut 
kinds of finch, are the objects of the fowler’s^ 
search, he adheres to the ancient plan, and 
brings down his net upon the unwary flock. 
Bui whether he resorts to the net or the “ limed” 
pole, he is a fit emblem of that great fowler 
wlio is ever lying in wait for souls, wliich he too 
often contrives to charm into sell-fofgetfulness by 
the syren melody of sinful pleasure. How often 
is a young man caug^ in the vortex of giddy 
nllrth among the votaries of revelling and gaiety, 
half bereft of his^wits and self-possession by the 
lure of flattery ! and how often do0s he Jose him- 
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self in the oblivious bed of sloth and listless- 
ncss ! “ Eor man knoweth not his time : as the 
fishes that are taken in an evil net, and as the 
birds that are caught in the snare, so arc the 
sons of men snared in an evil time, when it 
falleth suddenly upon them.” Eccl. ix, 12. “For 
among my people are found wicked men : they 
lay wait, as he tlmt setteth snares ; they set a 
trap, they catch men.” Jer, v. 26. 

‘‘ As a cage is full of birds, so are their houses 
full of deceit ; therefore they are become great 
and waxen rich.” Jer. v. 27. By reflecting 
upon the context, we ascertain the reason why a 
cage full of birds is mei^tioned in connection wdth 
the fowler’s works. This cage was, as we infer, 
in use, and perhaps in form, like the one that is 
represented in our engraving. Into this “ cage” 
^the fowler piit his birds as they fell into his 
hands. It was the appointed receptacle of his 
prey. Hence w'e see a forcible and striking 
reason why the houses of the extortioners were 
likened to this cage. They were full of rapine, 
and contained nothing which had not been 
caught by ciftining and violence. As tlie word 
keli^, rendered cage, is of solitary occurrence in 
the Bible, a question has^ been raised as to its 
exact import. But, without wandering amoi.g 
the dry and often unprofitable paths of verb^ 
criticism^, we Aiay put it to the reader, wdiether 


tlie basket, that stands behind the fowler, ready 
to receive the prey, docs not suggest the best 
commentary he has seen upon the ifiiraso, “ as a 
cage is full of birds.” 

“ Deliver thyself las a 'roe from the hand of 
the hunter, and as a bird from the hand of 
the fowler.” Prov. vi. 5. This is a serious 
caution against hasty and inconsiderate engage- 
ments, ■whereby the ' inexperienced, yea, and 
even those who hav^ had an insfght into the 
instability of mundane affairs, are reduced to 
poverty. He that become security for 
another is compared to the bird already within 
the reach of the net; the fowler has only to 
pull tlic string, and the bird is caught. He is, 
therefore, exhorted to make the best speed he 
can ton, get out of circumstances so fraught with 
danger to himself. 

That they may f ecover themselves out of the 
snare of the devil, W'ho are taken captive by him 
at his will.” 2 Tim. ii. 26. What a pictui'o 
does this present us of the wdiole world, as the 
wretched captives of Satan. Oh ! reader, awake, 
arise, burst the fastenings that tie thee down to 
thine eternal ruin ; or, rather, call upon him who 
is able to cut the meshes of the net of the 
fowler; cry to the Saviour for the aid of his 
blessed Spirit, to break the yoke of every beset- 
ting ancfi ensnaring sin. 
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THE PULPIT IN THE 
FAMILY. 

THE SA^JOUIl’s MISSION OE LOVE 
TO A EALLEN WOBLD. 

I came forth from the Father, and am come into the 
world."— xvi. 2S. 

We learn from tliis passage, that our 
Saviour existed in a most exalted and happy 
state before his appearance on earth, lie 
was tlien with tlio Father ; or, as another passage 
expresses it, in the bosom of the Father. Tlie 
same truth is elsowliere taught with at least ecpial 
elearnOvSS. In the first verse of this book we are 
told, that lie was in the beginning with God; 
and in the prayer -which immediately follows 
tliis chapter, he says, JAather, I come to thee ; I 
have finished the wor]c*wliic]i thou gavest me to 


own” — his* own creatures, his own world — ^^but 
his own received him not.** 

Tlie view which has been taken of tho import 
of our text, brief as it is, opens a ^fido Jield for 
serious and instructive meditation. 

It is obvious to remark, that the events men- 
tioned in this passage are, both in tliemselves 
and in their consecpiences, by far the most 
remarkable wliicli have occurred in our world 
since its creation. Indeed, the creation of the 
world itself was an event far less wonderful. 
That a Being possessed of infinite wisdom, 
power, and goodness, should create a world, or 
many worlds, is nothing very wonderful or sur- 
prising. But tliat, after he had created it, and 
after its inhabitants had revolted from liim, he 
should visit it — wsit it in a human form, in tho 
likeness of sinful flesh ; that he should enter it, 


do. And now, O Father, glorify thou me. with 
thine own self, with tlie glory which I had with 
tliee before the world was.** Unless wc suppose 
that he could utter falsehood, even in address 
to heaven, we must then believe that he not OBly 
existed witl) the Father, but tlfat lie possessed 
glory with the Father before the world M as made. 
And what was he then ? He was not a man ; for 
lie became man wlioii boM'as born into oiuMvorld. 
Uo was not tVii angel ; for an apostle asserts, and 
brings many argiuneuis f o prove, that he M*as 
not. Unto which of *tlio ajigels, he asks, did 
God over say, as he did to Christ, Thou art my 
son, this day have I begotten thee. But if he 
M'as not a man, not an augel, -what M\as ho ? 
Let inspiration answer. ‘^In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word ^iswith God, and the 
Word was God.’* Nor did he cease to be God 
when he became ]nan. No, be wasCIod manifest 
in tlic flesh, God over all, blessed for ever. 

Our Saviour farther teaches us in these words, 
that from this pre-existent, exalted, happy state 
in tlio bosom of the Fatlier, bo came into our 
world. I came forth from the Father, a%d am 
come into the world.” This truth also is, in 
other places, largely insisted tin both by liimself 
and his apostles. In several passages he says, 
expressly, ‘‘ I came down from heaven.” “ Being 
in thelbrm of God,” says an apostle, ^‘he made 
himself of no reputation, and took upon him the 
form of a servant, and w as made in the likeness 
of men. And being found in fashion as a man, 
lie humbled himself, and became obedient to 
death, even the death of the cross.’ * “ Ho w^as in 

the world, and the world was macie by him, and 
tho* world knew him not. He came u^ito his 


•not as the Ancient of days, hut as an infant ; 
live iji it, not as its Sovereign and Proprietor, 
but as a servant, a dependant on tlio bounty of 
his OM^ji citiatures ; and above all, that ho should 
die in it — die in it as a malefactor, on a cross, 
between two thieves ; that this eartli should 
not o.u]y have been pressed by its Creator’s 
footsteps, but 'wet Vith his tears, and stained 
Muth his blood ; these are wonders indeed, 
M^onders which would be utterly incredible bad 
not God liimself revealed them ; wonders which 
will still be regarded as incredible by all, who 
forget that God is 'wonderful in working, and 
that as high as the heavens arc above the earth, 
so high are his ways above our ways, and his 
thoughts above our thoughts. No wonder that 
angels should desire to look into these things. 
No wonder tliat they left heaven in multitudes 
to visit our world when their Creator and their 
Lord lay an infant in a manger. No wonder 
that raptures and ecstaciesjp unfelt before, swelled 
their bosoms, and called for new songs to express 
them. The wonder is that man, stupid, insensi- 
ble man, should be no more affected by tin's 
event, that he should regard it without interest, 
and almost fall asleep while he hears it described. 
It is not thus when events comparatively trifling 
solicit his attentioji. Let the queen of Great 
Britain visit her Irish and Scottish dominions, 
and the nation rings with it. Let a cornet blaze 
athw^art the sky, and thousands of slbepless eyes 
are open to watch the ethereal stranger. But 
let the Cremator, the Eternal Sovereign of the 
unkerse, by wdioin and for whom all things were 
made, come in the must interesting form, to 
visit this rebellious .province of hife doijiinions, 
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and how few are found who even trouble them- 
selves to ask whence he comes, or what is his 
object; how much fewer to give him the 
welcome which he had a right to expect ! Mv 
readers, how strange is this ; and how strange it 
is, that we cannot see and blush at our own 
stupidity. Whjr is this event, which will cause 
the name of our world to resound through the 
whole created universe of God, and to be had in 
everlasting ^remembrance, regarded with such 
indifference ? This world itself will soon, wdth 
all its works, be burned up. But the fict men- 
tioned in our text will preserve its name from 
oblivion, and through ettirnal ages it will bo 
remembered as the world which its Creator 
visited, and for which he died. And for similar 
reasons its inhabitants, the posterity of Adaiin 
may be objects of intense interest and curios'ty 
to holy beings through interminable ages. 
Show me a man — show me one of that race for 
which my Creator died — show me one of f.hosc 
whom he redeemed by his blood, will, may 
suppose, be one of the first (<xcla! nations of all 
w4io, tlirough the ages of eternity, shall from 
various parts of JehovaJi’s dominions enter 
heaven; and when they wish to see what sin 
can do ; when they wish to behold it hi its most 
dreadful effects, in its blackest form?i, tky will 
turn and contemplate, with shuddering w onder, 
those who perisiiod in consequence of iiegle(*ting 
this great salvation, and receiving tliis mii)araU 
loled grace of God in vain. These, they will 
exclaim, Avere some of the inhabitants of that 
highly favoured AvorhJ. And how could the 
inhabitants of such a world jierisli ? How (‘.ould 
tliey resist such love — such mercy — such a 
bright dis])lay of all the divine ])erfections, as 
was exhibited to them ! How could they break 
through so many sacred obligations, resist the 
influence of so many most powerful motives, and 
wnii their W'ay tohell over the body of a crucified 
Saviour — of such a Saviour too as died for them ? 
My readers, if, as our great Teacher assun's us, 
much will be required of those to whom much 
is given, it seems certain that the responsibility, 
the sinfulness, and the guilt of those who perisli 
after hearing of what Jesus Christ has done and 
suffered for them, will be greater than those of 
any other creatures ; for surely, without intend- 
ing to limit God, we may venture to say, that 
ho never will, that ho never ean, do more for any 
race of beings than he has for ours. 

But it is not sufficient to simply contemplate 
this great ^ent, wonderful as it is. Wo must 
look also at the motives which prompted it. In- 
deed, when we see the Creator leaving heaven 
itself, and the bosom of his Father, descending 
into our world, assuming and suffering in 'eur 
nature, we are naturally led tt> ask, what motive 
impend him' ? what object could in his view bo 


of sufficient importance to induce such humilia- 
tioni such suffering as this P It must have been 
a great object, a powerful motive, which could 
have induced him to visit our world, even had 
he come in the fonn of God. But how much 
greater must have been tbe object, how much 
more powerful the motive, which induced him. 
to visit it in the form of a servant, in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh, and to die as a malefactor. 
Wliat could induce him to exchange heaven for 
earth, the bosom of his Father for the body of 
an infant, the celestial throne for a manger and 
a cross, the adoration of angels for the scofls 
and insults of men ? It evidently could be no 
personal object, no selfish motive, no motive 
such as^Iliose by which we arc naturally 
actuated. It could not be to gain anything for 
himself; for he already possessed all things, and 
he knew that, by coming into onr AA^orld, bo 
must sustain a tcm])orary loss of almost every- 
thing dear to him. It must then have heem for 
others, and not for himself, that he came. And 
it was for* others— it was for us. Ho came to bo 
the light of the AA^orld. fie came to seek and to 
save drat which Avas lost. He came to save his 
people from their sins. He came to rcdt'cm 
llieni from the curse of a Auolated hiAV, by hearing 
it in tlunv stead. Jle cam(' to die, the just for 
th?^ niijust, tliat Jie miglit bring lis back to a Ibr- 
sak('n God. In a Avord, he came to rescue 
immortal souls, beings capable of containing 
inconceivable liajrpiness or misery, from moral 
blindness, and sin, and guilt, aiid death, and 
hell; and to open a Avay by whiclT they miglit 
as(*(‘n(l to the heaven fi’oiii Avhieli he came, hut 
Avhose gates tlu'ir siiis ha(*l forever barred against 
them. Huch Avas the ol)j(‘ct for Avhieh the 
(h’eator did and su fibred all this. And, oh, Iioaa" 
puerile, how trifling do 'the grandest objects of 
luimaii pi?rsuit, and 'the most splendid liiiman 
enterprises, appear v.vheii compared Avitli tliis ! 
All succeeding ages have combined to admire 
and extol CkAumbus, ^*mbarking to seek, over a 
])at bless ocean, a then uiidisco Adored quarter of 
the globe. But Avliat was this in comparison 
with (far Saviour’s descent from heaven into the 
grave, to seek a lost, to bring back a wandering, 
to saPv^o a ruined, self-ruined world? This Avas, 
indeed, an enterprise for a Go/1. 

But still the qii'cstion returns, if this Avas the 
object, what was the motive? 'Why did he AA'ish 
to save such a world? He needed it not. He 
could have made a thousand worlds at less ex- 
pense. And he had every reason to abhor and 
renounce our race, both on account of Avhat they 
had done, and on ac(5i)unt of the manner in 
which he foresaAV they would treat himself. My 
readers, there was but one motive, but one 
principle in his breast, sufficiently strong, to 
prompt him to this ; and that principle was 
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'OV0, pure disinterested love. And now I have 
nentionod its name, many of you will not un- 
iorstancl me. You cannot conceive of such 
love, because you never felt it. According to a 
brito and homely but just remark, you judge of 
3thers by yourselves. When you hear of mis- 
sionaries leaving their native country, and going 
to spend their days among the heathen, among 
savages, far from all the enjoyments and con- 
vtmiences of civilized life, some of you can 
S(aircely believe that they are prompted by love, 
love to the souls of men whom they never saw. 
Many of you probably suspect that they are 
secretly actuated by some more scliish motive. 
How then can you expand your naiTOW views 
sidliciently to grasp, to comprehend that im- 
measurable love wliich Jesus Christ Tlisplayed 
in liis jnissioiL frojn heaven! The Christian, in 
Avhose breast a spark of tlio same celestial fire 
has been kindled, can conceive soiiK^thing of it ; 
l)iit those who arij destitute of this love, as all 
im])enitent sinners are, form no conception of it, 
and h('ar of the love of Christ, and of all its 
astonishing olVects, witk a kind (‘f stupid amaze- 
ment, or witli pcTfect indidereiice. But^ my 
r(‘atleT's, whatever any of you may think of it, all 
tlie love which was cvci* ielt on enrth, and all 
that was ever felt by angels, could it bejL'ollectial 
into one bosom, would be as notlung coiiipar-#d 
with the lov(‘ which Christ displ^yal, and would 
leavo that bosom cold in comparison wdtli the 
fervour whicli glowed in his hi'tiast. His love 
was a love like the deluge of Noah, such a lovci 
as w^e might expect could he displayed w'heii the 
wnntlows of lu^aven were. inistop])Cid, the fountains 
of its great dee[)s broken up, ipid all its treasured 
stores of love poured down at on(*ti upon us. To 
think of such love is likci trying to think of ex- 
istence wliich has no beginning, or of power 
which makes something <*f nothing.. Tongue 
cannot describe it, finite nunds cannot conceive 
it, angels faint under it, and those who know 
most of it can only say, in the laitguage of in- 
spiration, that it passeth lAowledge. 

Tlie appearance of such a person as Jesns 
Christ in our w^orld gives us an appalling view 
of the moral state and danger of its inhabitants. 
If it was necessary that such a being B%juld 
(!ome from heaven to save us, our sit uation must 
be deplorable indeed. How dark, for instance, 
how black, must have been that niglit .of igno- 
rance wliich nothing less than the descent of 
the Sun of Eighteousness from his celestial 
sphere could illuminate. How strong must 
have been those bands of sin which none but an 
Almighty deliverer couliiL break. How incal- 
culably great must have been that guilt, for 
which nothing but such a sacrifice could atone. 
In a word, how incurable, how desperate must 
hav0 been the spiritual maladies of our^ race, 


when such A physician was necessary to heal 
them, and when even ho could find no remedy 
suificiently eflSicacious but his own blood. Well 
may we say, with an apostle, that if one, if such 
an one, died for men, then were men dead. My 
readers, it is not those passages which speak of' 
the blindness of the human mind, the desperate 
wickedness of the human heart, and tlie vast 
amount of human sinfulness and human guilt, 
that give me the most appalling vi^^ws* of our 
situation. No, it is the means which were 
thought necessary by infinite wisdom to save us 
from tliat situation. I know that God would 
not leave heaven for a slight cause. I know 
that the Creator would not be born, and suffer, 
and die, unless some most tremendous exigency 
demanded it. And when I am told that the 
situation of man was so hojieloss, so deplorable, 
as to render such means necessary for his deliv- 
erance, then, then I view oiir situation as 
terrible indeed. I see the dreadful ness of onr 
fate in the means em|)loyed to reseiu? ns from it. 
My readers, yon w#)uhl in otfier cases reason in 
a siniiiar manner. Were (dther of you sick, and 
.should your friends at a vast expense send to a 
gn'at dislaiu'c for a most skilhil physician, you 
would (‘oneludo at once that they considered 
your disea K^e as (‘xcei'dingly dangerous ; your 
fears would be exciti'd, and you would readily 
submit to every means wliieli might possibly 
efiect cure. Wliy thini, wtien you see, not a 
prophet, not an angid, hut the oti'rnal Hon of 
God, tlie Creator, Upholder, and Governor of 
the world, sent from luaiven to cure yon, will 
you not reason and act in a similar manner? 
Why not say, if my own merits, if a man, if an 
angel could have siived nu^ Jesus Christ \tould 
never have come forth from Ids Bather into this 
iNorld to do it? Why not believe that there is 
none other name given niukir heaven among 
men, whereby you can he saved ? And why not 
receive thanki'ully, and at once, this great 
Physician, and submit to the means i>f cure 
which he jirciscribes ? Kcmicmber, that if you 
neglect to do this, you will^pyou must bo left in 
that awl'ul situation, and exposed to that tre- 
mendous doom from which Jesus Christ came to 
save sinners. limnembiT, that that doom will 
be awfully aggravated by your neglect of such a 
Havioiir. Jicmember that, if you reject him, 
there remainetli no more saerifieo for sin, but a. 
certain fearful looking for of judgment and fiei^ 
indignation. To-day, then, if ye will hear his 
voice, harden not your hearts. ^ 

THE EEV. WIDDIAM JAY. 

PART II. 

At the ago of nineteen, having come in contact 
with the Eev. Howland Hill, th*e youthful 
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pi’eacli^r was invited up to London# to preach in should call him forth to illumine a larger 
Surrey chapel ; and the favour with which this sphere. 

first visit was received, shows that his adaptation In less than two years Mr. J ay was guided to 
to the great work on which he had entered was the city of Bath, which was to be the scene of 
clearly recognised by the church at Surrey his ordina^ry labours for more than sixty years — 

chapel, as well as by multitudes in London, the rest of his useful life. There are some^ 

That large chagel was soon crowded to excess ; eminent ministers of Christ, whose residence m 
and when he preached his last sermon, the yard the places to which they were divinely directed 
before the dwelling-house was filled with the has associated their names with those scenes so 
lingcrii^ ly^ultitude, who would not disperse inseparably, that the name of the place suggests 
until he had bidden them farewell from the that of the person, and that of the person tlie 
window. At this period Mr. Jay received many name of the place. In the mind of the religious 
applications to settle as the pastor of large con- people of this country, and of all countries to 
gregations, which he very wisely declined to whicli our religious literature extends, the names 
accept. He gave indeed large promise of of Jay and Bath are thus indissolubly united, 
eminence and usefulness, but he well knew how and the one immediately calls up the other, 
necessary it was for him to secure more prepara- Wecanrftmost see the. Divine hand that planted 
tion for his work before he entered on an this candlestick in its appointed place, and kept 
extensive sphere, in which there would be it there dillusing its “ burning and shining 
constant demands on his intellectual stores. It light,’’ not for a short “season,” like that ot 
was his wish to give much “ attention to John, but for a protracted age, guarding it from 
reading,” as well as to exhortation, and, with the rude blast that would extinguish it, or the 
admirable prudence, to witl^draw from those mist that would impair its brightness. His own 
flattering scenes in which an inexperienced feelings were in perftKit harmony with the 
youth might easily have been puffed up witk Divine will which thus determined the bounds 
pride, and so fall into tlie coiidemnatfon of the of liis habitation ; referring to this he says : 
devil. “I never felt that I was where I ought to, be till 

The conduct of Mr. Jay at this pc^riod of his I became, as a preaclier, an inliabita]ii of Bath ; 

life shows the Christian prudence by wliich be biit, froiu tliat time, I said, ‘ this is my destina- 
was guided, and which marked the whole of his lion,* whatever <}e its duties or trials;’ and it 
course. It is necessary that those who are to was additionally satisfying to understand that 
be public teachers should endowed with the this was the conviction of all my friends and 
qualities which, if duly cultivated, will fit them brethren in the gospel.” 

to secure attention and speak with effect ; and Ii‘ in all our ways we acknowle^lge the Lord, 
it is well if these attributes of the orator are he will direct our paths, not by such a miraculous 
discovered at an early period. They may, star as he created for the Eastern ma»^, not by 
however, become a snare by their abuse, and dreams and visions and mysterious impuls(\^ 
they arc abused when made a substitute for but by his word, his Spirit, and his providential 
study. There is such a thing as “ a fatal facility leadings, which, whether; at the first pleasing or 
of utterance,” and not a few have admired the I’cvcjse, will qommand our willing and 
instead of cultivating the gift that was in them, grateful submission. “ Whoso is wise and will 
so that the natural flueucy and the natural observe these thing^, even he shall understand 
genius, which should have furnished the motive to the loving-kindness of the Lord.” In answer to 
study, have become the excuse for its neglect, prayer, we shall noif only find what he would 
There are men of vast learning who are compara- have us to do, but where he would have us to be. 
tively useless, because they are not “ apt to How must the prophet have trembled when he 
teach and there are others, naturally endowed hearef the voice of Jehovah saying, “ What doeat 
with aptness for teaching, who are equally useless, thoij, Elijah ?” How cheerfully must the 
because thej fail to collect the material required disciples have departed when Jesus said, “ Arise, 
by the instructor. An invaluable lesson indeed let us go henca” Still is it promised to 
may to be learnt by young men, and especially by faithful servants of God that they shall hear a 
young ministers, from the example of this popular voice behind them, saying, “This is the way 
yq^ng preacher, on whom, TOrhaps, unparalleled wherein ye shall go,” when they would turn to 
honour was conferred by the crowd assembled the right hand or to the left, 
under his window, and who hurried away to the As we have traced the progress of our preacher 
seclusion of the small, but to him interesting, to his settlement in Bath, we may mark the 
village of Christian Mallbrd, near Chippenham, characteristics of his discourses and writings — a 
Ho went thither, not to hide his light unijor a part of our work which we can perform with eom- 
bushel, but to feed his lamg“with fresh oil,” parative ease, as his excellence consisted not of 
and to be ready for the time when his Lord some one extraordinary feature, which is difficult 
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of description, but was the result of the com- 
bination of many elements of great simplicity, 
that by their union formed an admirable whole. 

It has been properly said that “ there was in 
lus style comparatively little of the grandeur and 
sublimity of the great masters of eloquence, but 
a constant succession of chaste, tender, and 
smiling allusions. His preaching did not pro- 
duce the effect of the lofty and fervid utterances 
of Robert Hall, which, with their elegant diction, 
mighty conceptions, and glowing imagery, raised 
tlie hearer into a fellowship of rapture with the 
speaker's own mind ; nor did it bear any resem- 
blance to the gorgeous language, exuberant 
fancy, and dazzling splendours of Chalmers, 
which overwhelmed with its mental Oj>ulencc." 
It is not necessary now to inquire whether 
Mr. Jay, had he chosen it, could have sustained 
the sublime flights which seemed natural to 
these elevated minds ; certain it is tliat he did 
not try to do so, and that he chose a method of 
teaching which, while it was delightful for its 
lieavenly and spiritual character, never parried 
him beyond the reach^of the many to whom he 
delighted to convey his Lord’s message. , 

His object was to combine in due proportions 
the various attributes, in some one of which 
others excelled, and this object he wos enabled 
to secure. lie tolls us tliat when lie went fi?st 
to London, and was all anxiety to hear the 

1 )rcachers of the famed metropolis, lie was told 
)y a friend that if lie wished to liear a good 

doctrinal sermon, he must hear Mr. ; if an 

experimental, he must hear Mr. ; if a 

practical, he must hear Mr. ; whereupon 

he enquired whether tiiere was no minister in 
London who preaclied all tlieso, as he slioiild 
like to hear liim. His beau ideal of a good 
preacher, he was enabled to exhibit in his own 
person. It generally occurred tliat ew3ry variety 
of liearcr lieard somcthirigg in any one of his 
serjnous 'which gave ])eciiliar gratification ; wliile 
tlie attojition was kcpt^alive, f<fid the mind 
refreshed and benefited, as the preacher iiittir- 
mingled narrative and doctrine, rcasonijig and 
pathos, the dogma of tho theologian aud tlxo 
ethics of the Christian moralist. We may 
sometimes compare a particular preael^r to 
some one of those precious stones forming 
the foundation oi the New* Jerusalem. Here 
is a chrysolite (a carnelian), there an emerald, 
and there again an amethyst; but William Jay 
was a beautiful mosaic, formed of portions of 
them all, arranged with careful regard to the 
laws which regvdate the harmony of colours, so 
that there is nothing vwnting which can please 
the eye or gratify the taste. Many preachers 
are remarkable for inequality in their sermons, 
an^ some are said rarely to preach^wo discourses 
of *the same excellexice on tho same day ; have 
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never heard* tliis said of this venerable man, 
though his ministerial course extended over 
a period of more than sixty years. 

We have had the privilege of hearing him 
discourse at an ordinary week evening service, 
in Argyle chapel, with as much of holy fervour 
and heavenly wisdom as could hjive been antici- 
pated at either of the services of the Lord's day. 
There was the same kind of excellence in his 
familiar expositions of Scripture at ihe Monday 
evening prayer meetings, when the ve*nerable 
pastor took his seat in an arm-chair at the 
table, “ like a father in the midst of his children," 
and brake to them the bread of instruction. It 
is said that he prepared for these services only 
by fixing on a portion of Scripture before he 
left his home, wdiich he turned over in his mind 
as he walked to tho chapel. The few specimens 
which have been furnished from the notes ot 
friends induce the wish that these precious 
fragments were all collected, and incorporated 
with tlioso other valuable remains of tlic preacher, 
by which ‘‘he, heijig dead, yet speaketh." 

Method has always been regarded by the 
highest teachers as an important element of 
instruction, and the w^ant of method could never 
bo charged on Mr. Jay, who frequently enjoined 
it on otlici«, and invariably displayed it himself. 
One of his constant and most intelligent hearers 
observers, that “ the simple and clear way in 
which ,,Mr, Jay divided and explained all his 
sermons, added to th*c attractive style of delivery, 
made all he said easily remembered ; and, indeed, 
so attractive was his mode of preaching that 
numerous individuals \vhom I have met w^iih 
during my life-time, liavo been at tho end of 
years able to give the substance, if not the 
divisions, of the only sermon they ever heard 
from Ills lips." ]t is not essential that the 
order of the preacher should always bo an- 
nounced by numerals, although Mr. Jay chose 
to have recourse to such assistance for the sake 
of the hcartu’H, who found tliem most material 
helps to memory. If a sermon bcwortlx liearing 
it is W'Orth remembering, ,^and aids to memory 
are not beneath the regard of tho wisest teacher. * 

The discourses of Mr. Jay were remarkablo 
for the manner in which they were adorned wdth 
the language oT the sacred Scrijfbures. They 
w'erc in their structure formed on the text, that * 
text being the ground plan of the -whole, and then 
the discourse throughout was enriched with the 
“ words which the Holy Ghost spcuketli,"^ in- 
troduced ill a manner wdiich show'cd the intimate 
acquaintance of the preacher w'itl:P that word, 
and his earnest desire that it sliould dwell in 
tlie minds of his hearers “in all wdsdora." 

One great source of fiis usefulness, as well as 
of his unfailing popularity, was the simplicity 
wdiich marked his thoughts, and •the style in 
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wliicli they were presented. The kind of sim- 
plicity to wliicIi we refer was not tlio result of 
inability to ass nine the style of the philo- 
sopher, w^liich ho uniformly avoided, but was the 
effect of his deliberate determination, as well as 
of his natural taste. His object was to iinitatc 
the mode of teaching pursued b/ the sacred 
writers, of whom he observes that, ‘‘ iustc^ad of 
defining, they describe ; and instead of describ' 
ing, th(w exemplify. They hold forth all things, 
not in the nakedness of abstraction, but clothed 
with their attributes, and palpable in their 
effects. To show us what the power of religion 
is, they tell us what it does. The bcjJiever comes 
to Christ. The penitent looks on him w horn he 
has pierced, and inounis. "We have not the rules 
and tactics of tlie war, but w'o see tl\c warrior, 
from his arming till he has triumjiluid. We 
have not the representation of the ])ilgriTnage, 
but we have the ])ilgnm, and follow him step by 
step Irom the City of Destruction up to the (Ce- 
lestial abode.” 

The discourses of this interesting preacher 
w^ere often remarkahle for tlieir graphic*, charac- 
ter, and not only for the oceasiojial intro duet i oil 
of pleasing iuiag(?ry, but foa the attention ])aid 
to pictorial <dfc‘ct in tlu^ mapping out of the 
wdiolo sermon. TIkm’o is great bt‘amty^iii the 
following plan, whic'li w^c do not remembc.T ever 
to have seem in ])rint. Mr. Jay was discoursing 
on the huneut of Jacob ovc'r the siipposc'cj death 
of his beloved Jos“ph ((ireii*. xxwii. JIJ), wlum 
ho iveidved Ids son’s coat dippc'd in blood, and 
said, “ It is my son’s c*oat ; au cw il b(‘a.si liath 
devoured him : Joscpli is w ithout dcHibl rent in 
piece's.” Here, said the ])reachcr, we see: — 

1 . An old sufferer wdth his wounds bleeding 

afresh. 

2. Dolly smarting under its own rod. 

lie should not have provided that coat of 
many colours, which excited the envy of his 
otlier sons. 

3. Grit'f drawing conclusions in the dark. 

“ Joseph is without doubt rent in picc*es.” 

It is truly said of ]\lr. Jay by liis biographers, 
that “ he W'as a master of the true pathetic. 
His voice him great advantages luav. llis 
very iiiltjiialions touched and opened tlu^ springs 
of feeling. When the people weu'o in a prepared 
state of mind, he has sometimes meltcxl them 
by his manner of repeating a_n interjection, or a 
Bingle word.” W e re member witnessi ng his })ow'er 
ill iiiis respect in a rejnarkable manner. When 
describing t ho brethren of Joseph sitting down 
to tlicdr mcift, after they had cast liim into the 
pit, he uttered, but in little more tha.ii a whisper, 
the w’ord wretches in sucli a way as mos1> deeply 
to move the w^hole congregation. He >.^as 
preaching for the Wesleyan Missionary {Society, 
in Great Qifeen Street, Loudon, and his text 


was, “ We are verily guilty coneeniiiig our 
brother.” 

This faithful preacher had an 'ardent love, not 
only for his work, but for the duty of prepara- 
tion — that preparation, as to the number of 
sermons he pltumed out being considerably 
beyond his actual requirements. His sou-in-law', 
Mr. Bolton, mentioned to us, that he has known 
him duiing a single morning form the scheme 
of as many as sixteen sermons, all of wdiieli he 
could probably liavc=s preached with very little 
additional labour. There is literal truth in the 
statement of bis biographers, that “ at liome 
and abroad, when travcUiiig or recreating himself 
at some watering-place, lie was in one seiist* 
always B(jrmoni/ang. Ho rarely returned to his 
owui hoftse, after a retreat for awhile to the 
coast, without bringing back wdtli him some 
plans of sermons or texts that had struck liim, 
in his reading or meditatiojis, during iiis s('ason 
of hniocent relaxation irom ]>ast{)rid duti(‘s. 
To be a ustdiil preacher w:is his aim ; and it was 
thus by eonslant and unwearied effort he be- 
came one.” 


THE PLANTS OE SOKIPTUEE. 

' TUE THISTLE. 

Thebe are maiVy variilic's of this well-knowm 
olfeiisivo plant growing in Pak'slino, as well as 
in (jtlier pai'Is of llie world. The .Hebrew word 
“ dardar,” wdiiib o(*eurs Iwice in ^Jc.ripliiri*, is 
thouglit to be derived irom a. root sign dying 
“round,” irom its si>heri(*.il form, or from its 
being (‘ucirch'd wi\h a (h>wny sphere, on which 
it easily rolls along with lh(' wind — so (‘asily, in- 
deed, liiat wc* shouhl livi' in a world of IhisM.-s, 
w(‘rt* not man’s indust ry tcontinually on tJie alert. 
It is enrioiis to obserc-e how’ the seed is furnished 
with means for rap^d dissemination, having a 
wu’ng to waft it to a distance, and a hook to 
attach it to wny moving substance which may 
lielp it on its jouriR?y. “I haNo seen the air 
perii'ctl}' filled with the down of this thistle ibr 
mih'S together,” says Mr. Miller, “ llyiiig along 
ill windy WR'ather till it was interci*pted by a 
hedg^. a hank, or rising ground. The greatiist 
part of it, indeed, is down witliout seed; and for 
this the husbandman is oblige?! to the gold [inch, 
and other small birds, wdio, nevertheless, gmie- 
rally leave enough to stock the ground; and llu‘ 
misfortune is, that let a farmer be ever so iioat 
ill himself, if lie happen to live near a slovenly 
neighbour, he will be stocked annually from the 
other’s neglected bankii and fallows.” It has 
been calculated that one seed of the common 
spear thistle would produce in the first crop tw^o 
thousand four,, hundred, and, consequently, five 
hundrejl and seventy-six millions in the secorfd. 
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The Taliaud incntioua abuiidanco of thistles 
growiiipj in a valley near Botblelicm, and Dr. 
Ilichardson speaks of an iinmeiisc species which 
he and his id low-travellers n)et with, on their 
way from Nazareth to Acre, with which this part 
of the country w^as overrun, and which reached 
the snddlos of their horses, and annoyt‘d them 
exceedingly. And in the plains around Mouiit 
Carmel, writes M‘C]ieyno, “the quantity of 
weeds is quite remarkable, and all of them are of 
a briery, prickly nature. 1 counted eleven dif- 
ferent kinds of thistle, some of them of gigantic 
*si/e. In a field where barl(‘y had been sown, 
there were more of these thorns and briers than 
of the barley.** 

“ Tough thistlos chok’d the fields, and kill’d the corn, 

And an unthrifty crop of weeds was borii.^ 

The growth of thorns and tliistlos, whu*h re- 
produce themselves in so great profusion, forms 
an emphatic part of the curs(^ pronounced u])oii 
the primeval transgn^ssor. Tliey an^ gimeraJly 
found to grow in soils of a good ([ujility, where 
the inconvenience and, injury ])ro(luce(l by tliem 
is most sensibly felt ; and if the notion is Jiot too 
refined, the j)rickh‘S and spieuljc with whi^h the 
thistle is armed indicate something of p(‘(*.uliar 
hostility to the cnltivatoj* of the land. IMnt.tlu'w 
Heiir}^, e{)mme]iting iij)on this <dfeet orilu* curse 
(Genesis iii. 17, 18), and pointwig at tlu.‘ hierey 
involved in the sentence, ohsi^rves : .Had not 
ibis curse been in ])ai*t removed, for aught 1 
kjiow, the earth liad never produced anyibing but 
thorns and tliistJes and again; “Adam was ru»t 
cursed as tlu‘ S('rpent was, but only the 
gi'ouiid fi)r his sake, ibr God had blessings in 
store for him ; therefore he was not dir<H*tly and 
ijiimediately (UirscMl, but, as it Avei*e, at second- 
hand. This curs(? upon th(^ earth, Avliich (*ut oil* 
liis expectation of Jiappii^ess in ihings btdow, 
might dirc'ct and quicken him to loolv for bliss 

and satisfaction only in thifigs abovx' 

Observe also, that la})our is our d^iiy, which we 
must faithfully perform ; m e are bon ml to Avork, 
not as creatures only, but as criminals ; it is llie 
2 :)art of our sentence which idleiu'ss daringly 
defies.” * 

111 the promise to Noah, this curse of Imri’cn- 
ness was mitigati^d; it is, however, impossude to 
ascertain the exiact state of^tlie earth frtjiu the 
fall to the flood; but wo have gr(‘at reason to 
smq)ose that it required much harder labour to 
cultivate it than at present, especially before man 
was lielped by beasts, for uoav ho is relieved from 
the worst parts of it by instruments of hus- 
bandry, etc. ^ 

This noxious weed appears to have been the 
stigma of God’s denunciation against the altars 
tliat had been defiled by tiie Israelites in 
BoChaven, which were left to be 'overgrown by | 


thorns and ^ihistles, as a condition demonstrativo 
of the utter desolation to Avliich they were to be 
abandoned. “Tlie high places also of Avon, 
the sin of Israel, shall be destroyed ; the thorn 
and the thistle shall come up on their altars.** 
Hosea x. 8. These idolatrous altars were as 
offensive m the sight of God as the thorns and 
thistles, those fruits of sin and *thc curse, could 
have been in theirs. 

In the course of our Lord’s sermon, recorded 
in Matthew vii. 10, we find this Avorthlftss plant 
set ill striking contrast to the fig — a free of 
much value- — to exhibit more forcibly tlie depend- 
ance of action on principle. The difiercjices of 
character in these plants is auak)gi)us to the 
difiereiiees oi‘ chai-acter in men. Erom the 
plant Avhich imbibes the coarser juii‘es of the 
soil only, little or notliiiig can be (?xpect(‘d, but 
from the fig which absorbs the riclier parts of 
the gi’ouud, a valuable and riifreshing fruit is 
the cons(‘quenco ; and so the fairer ])j’odu(‘tious 
of charact('r proclaim tlieir hea\eij]y origiii luid 
the sticret sou rcesjiv hence their constant siij)p]ies 
oi* grace are drawn. 

« The only ])assage which remains to bo noticaul 
is Job x\xi.-39, 40, Avhere be imprecatc^s barren- 
ness ux>oii his land, if he had btam guilty of de- 
frauding Jiis d(‘p(‘iKlants of tbeii* just dues. 
“ Let tliisth^s grow instead of wheat, and co(*khi 
insi(‘ad of barley” — 'Useless and injurious weeds, 
the ])mduct only of an uneultlvated soil, in the 
Xdace 61* a grain almost essential tt) ihe suppo]*t 
of man. IJow iineousciously descriptive was 
his ius])irod pen ol* the uuhapx)y late of* tlui oiieo 
“delightsome laud” of ISyria, Avhere M‘Cli(‘yne 
foLiiul ill th(‘ cau'ii-fiehls more of tliis weed I lian 
of the grain. 3Iie sliorfi-livc'd vei’dure indet'd 
aaIMi Avliidi this country is dr(‘st up after the 
shoAvt'i’s of s])ring, (.exhibits a mortifying con- 
trast to its ancient fertility. 

8t«iy, llcotiiig verdure, stay a\vliiJe, 

Nor mock with a. dedusive show 
A land whicli only secs thcc siiiilc 
I7pon its doom of sin and woe: 

U may not be — a curst j enwraps the ^^roiind, 

And tlirow'S its Axdl of sadficss all around. 

All, liiigvr yet, yc Avith’ring flow’rs, 

lircathe yet again your fragrance round ; 

The tenure of your transient hours 
Pnilong to this deserted ground; * 

Ah no ! tJie sweeping curse, with p()is’uous breath 
Sheds on each drooping flow’r the dew of death. 

Oh that faith’s diseucumher’d sight 

Could stretch beyond these scenes un]>lei:t. 

To prospt‘ets of a brighter hue, 

On which no frown can ever rest ; ^ 

But wliere God’s smile eternal bliss he? ioavS, 

And Sliaron’s flow’r witli^ut the grows. 

c’fnhob anp thk .Sjekmon.*— hy tommeiiioatioji from 
At. Mj)tH)<l, uf i'aris, we learn that Uie anecdote on page 14 of this 
jounuil contains soveraWinaccuracicn. It was extracted Iroio tho 
kugUsh translation of a French work. 




MY BROTHER. 

r 

I LIKE to think my broth<ir*s tomb 
Is near this ruin’d wall, 

Wh<pre from the trees sweet voices come, 
And slumb’ring shadows fall. 

Soft is his little couch serene, 

Watch’d by the old grey tow’r; 

While overhead the branches green 
Enweave a verdant bower. 

For often has he check’d his play 
When near this grassy plot, 

With solemn eye and voice to say 
How well he loved the spot. 

And how he wish’d when he should die, 
That we would place him here ; 

And make a bed for him to lie. 

Where birds and trees were near. 

I never lik’d this serious talk. 

But, in a peevish tone^ 

1 told him he had spoilt my walk, 

. And I should play alone. 

All, well ! I now can recollect 
That when all this f said, 

Ilis gentle eyes with tears were wet, 

His hand upon his head. " 

The evening sun was sinking fast 
When I turn’d slowly back, 

And once again the grey tow’r past, 

In my poor brother ’k track, 
lie, lone and feeble, home had crept ; 

But on his fev’rish bed, 

Through that long night, he never slept. 
Nor still’d his throbbing head. 

The morning came : I hurried down ; 

The house was strangely still ; 

And when I ask’d where he was gone, 
They told me he was ill. 

I stole up to his silent room. 

And crept along its floor ; 

Then drew aside the curtain’d gloom. 

And softly closed the door. 

My brother, at my step, awoke, 

And beckon’d me more near ; 

Then said (and cheerfully he spokel, 

** I shall norloiig be here.’ 

But, dearest brother, tell me why 
You look so very sad ; 

And from the only subject fly 
Which ever makes me glad. 

For though this world to you seem fair. 
And offer much to love. 

Its scenes are nothing to compare 
With brighter lands above. 

And often I recall that day, 

JfcV'hen by my mother’s side. 

With folded hands I knelt to pray. 

And, heard how Jesus died. 

Then grace first taught me to despise 
These paltry things below, r 

And make my home above the skies, 
sphere now I long to*^ go.” 


I watch’d beside his bed of death, 

And held his sinking head ; 

Then caught his faint expiring breath 
When the freed spirit fled. 

Alas ! how little do we guess 
The price our blessings cost. 

Or know the treasures we possess, 

Or value them till lost ! 
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ANSWERS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

79. “ Sat.*n” means adversary.” Jesus applied the 

name to Peter, Mark viii. 3.‘1. “ He rebuked Peter, 

saying, Get thee behind me, Satan.” 

80. Acts i. 3. “ He showed himself alive after his 

passion” 

81. John X. 17, 18. ‘‘I lay down my life that 1 

might take it again. No man taketli it from me, but 1 
lay it down of myself.” 

82. 1 Tim. iv. 8. “ Godliness is profitable unto all 

things, having promise of the life that now is and of' 
that wliicli is to come.” 

83. Jephtliah’s vow'. Judges xi. 30, 31, 35. 

84. On four occasions — 1. Wlicn he was twelve years 

old. Luke ii. 41 — 52. 2. At the commencement of his 

ministry. , John ii. 13 — 25. “Now when he was in 
Jerusalem at the Passover,” etc, 3. John v. 1. “After 
this there W’as a feast of the Jews, and Jesus went up to 
Jerusalem.” 4. Before bis death. Matt, xxvi, 19, 20 j 
Mark xiv. 16, 17 ; Luke xxii. 13, 14. 

85. Jacob gave a present to Esau. Gen. xxxii. 13. 
J acob sent one to Joseph, as ruler of Egypt, Gen. xliii .11. 
The Israelites to Eglon. Judges iii.^,15. Saul to 
Samuel. 1 Sam. ix. 7, 8. All who came to hear Solo- 
mon brought them to him. 1 Kings x. 25. Asa to 
Benhadad. 1 Kings rxv, 19. Beiihadad to Elisha. 
2 Kings viii. 8. Tim king of Babylon to Ilezekiah. 
Isaiah xxxix. 1. The wise men to Jesus. Matt. ii. 11. 

86. In Acts xxvii. 

87. Ps. XXV. 9. “ The mceik v ill he guide in judgment, 

and tlie mcti»k will lie tv*ach his w^ay.” Ps. exxxviii. 6. 
“ Though the Lord be high, yet hath he respect unto the 
lowly.” Ib'ov. iii. 34. “ ke givetli grace unto the lowly.” 
Is. Ivii. 15. “ I dwell in the high and holy place; with 

liim also that is of a coiitiytc and humble spirit,” etc. 

8S. In David, 1 Cliron.'xxix. 14. “ Who am I, and 

what is my people, that Ave should be able to offer so 
willingly after this sort?” In Job xlii. 6. “ I abhor 

myself, and repent in dust and ashes.” In Isaiah vi. 5. 
“ Then said I, Woe is me, for I am undone, because I 
am a ir’an of unclean lips.” In John Baptist, Matt, iii. 
11. “ Whose shoes I am not worthy to bear.” In the 

centurion, Matt, viii., ,8. “ Lordj I am not worthy 

that thou shouldest come under my roof.” In the Syro- 
Phoenician woman. Matt. xv. 27. “ Truth, Lord ; ye. 

the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from their master’ v. 
table.” 

89. In Ecclesiastes xii, 2 — 6. “ When the sun, or the 

light, or the moon, or the stars, be not darkened, nor 
the clouds return after the rain ; in the day when the 
keepers of the house shall tpjmble, and the strong men 
shall bow themselves, and the grinders shall cease, because 
they are few, and they that look out of the w indows bo 
darkened, and the doors shall be shut in the street r. 
when the sound bf the grinding is Ioav,” etc. ^ 




TJU: HIIYSH’IAK EyAMfXlNt; THE rLACUK-?l-*'>l’E(;TJ:i» I'ATIENT. 


OJIKONICLES OE A SMITTEN 
YILLACIB. 

. PART IV, 

• « 

TJIE PTvAaUE STATED. 

The Lord will not “ always cliide, neither will 
lie keep his anger for ever for “ he does not 
afflict willingly, nor grieve the children of men. 
Ill wisdom and mercy lie appoints chastisement, 
determines its measure and duration, strengtlions 
the hearts of those who seek him under it ; and 
the same hand that applied the rod removes it. 
“ I form the light,” says ho, and, create dark- 
ness* I make peace and create evil; ^ the 
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Lord, do all those things.” The great trial ai 
Eyam came to an end in October. In th(‘. 
following month, its faithful rector addressed a 
letter to his uncle, John Beilly, esq., a gentle- 
man in Yorkshire, who probably had charge of 
bis children, in which a melancholy jneturo of 
the place is drawn, 

“ Dear Sir, Eyam, November 20 , 1GG6. 

“ I suppose this letter will seem to you 
no less than a miracle, that my habitation is inter 
viws, I have got these Jincs transcribed by a 
friend, being loth to affright you with a letter 
from ray hands. You are sensible of my state, 
the loss of the kindest- wife in the wbrld whose 
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life was amiable and end most ^ kjomfartable. 
She was in an excellent posture when death 
came. 

The condition of this place has been so sad, 
that I persuade myself it did exceed all history 
and example. Our town has become a Grol- 
gotha, the pLv^o of a and had therp 

not been a small remnant, we had been as 
Sodom, and like to Gomorrah. My ears never 
heard si^uch^' doleful lamentations ; and my eyes 
never beheld sueh ghastly spectacles. IVow, 
blessed bo God, all our fears are over, for none 
have died of the plague since the eleventh of 
October, and the pest-houses have been long 
empty. 

“ i intend, God willing, to spend all tliis 
week in seeing all woollen clothes fumed and 
purified, as well for tlic satisfaction as for the 
safety of the country. Here lias been such 
burning of goods, that the like, I think, was 
never known ; and, indeed, in this we have been 
too precise. i\)r my part, I have scarcely left 
myself apparel to sheltej* ](;iy body from the 
cold, and have wasted more than 1 needed, 
merely for example. .During this,, dreadfifl 
visitation, I have not had the symptoms of 
disease, nor had I cvei;', better h^ilth. My maid 
contiinied in health, which wa^ a blcssiMig; for 
had she quailed, 1 should have boon ill set to 
have washed, and got i,ny prpyisions. 1 know 
that I have had your pruyCi^S,; and I conclude 
that the. prayers of good peo^e have rescued 
me from ^hc jaws ot* dcat^h, * Certainly I had 
been in the dust, had not Omnipotence itself 
been conquered by holy violence. 

“ I hav^. largely tasted of tho gopdUiess of the 
Creator, and the grim looks of death did never 
yet affright me. I always had a firm faith that 
my babes would do well, which made me willing 
to shake hands with the unki,ud froward world ; 
yet I shall esteem it a n\crcy if 1 am frustrated 
in the hope 1 had of a translation to a better 
place ; and God grant that with patience 1 may 
wait for my change, and that I may make a 
right use of his mt reies : as the one hath been 
tart, so the other hath boon sweet and coinfort- 
ahle.” 

It was „long before the thinned inhabit- 
ants could assure themselves that the scourge 
had eeasi'd; and still longer before the people 
of the neighbourhood Held "free communication 
with them. Such was the general terror, that 
tlTb adjoining villages appointed watches to 
question q 11 comers, and prevent their entrance, 
unless the result of enquiry as to where they 
came from ^as satisfactory. The ac(‘Oiints of 
the constables of Sheffield have the following 
item : — ‘‘ Charges about keeping people ' from 
Ihillwood {^)ring at the tiifiic the plague was at 
EyaiA.” The high road from Manchester to 


Sheffield then passed close to Eyai^ ; and a 
guard seems to have been p^ftced at the ^ring, 
to keep off persons who had travelled that way, 
as dangerous to its ordinary frequenters. There 
was one individual, from a hamlet near Chats- 
worth, bolder than his fellows, who passed 
through the plt^ce with a load of wood, as his 
u<'ar(f!st route. Showing some symptoms of 
ordinary indisposition on returning home, from 
exposure to wet weather, it was unanimously 
concluded that he had brought back the plague. 
Tliis so incensed the people of his village', that 
they threatened to shoot liim if lu' attempted to 
quit his dwelling. The Earl of Devonshire scut 
his own medical attendant to investigate the 
case, wlio pronounced it to be a false .alarm. 
But he* only saw his patient with tho river 
Derwent flowing between them, standing on 
one bank, and the supposed invalid on tho otlicr, 
while the excited neighbours aw’aited at a 
distance the result of the intorview^ Three 
years afterwards, upon Mr. Moinpesson leaving 
Eyam, having been px'esented to the rectory of 
Eakri ng, in ]Motti,u,g^^mshiro, tho inhabitants 
wonid not allow him to ri'side among them, 
owing to his connection v^ith tho smitten vil- 
lage. A temporary 4\yclling was tlu'rcfore 
erected ^for hiiUj, in. l^ufford Park, wdiich he 
occupied till theiy fears h^d subsided. He died 
at this ])laco fu ijho year I70S, at an advanced 
age. Tlio precod.ffig hicideiits illustrate tlie 
somewhat inhospitable attitude which society 
formerly assumed on the occurrence of pesti- 
lence, and its cliaugcd habits .at pi*esent on such 
occasions, grafted upon advanced knowledge, 
which combine the most soothing attentions to 
the actually affiicied, witli proper cautions 
against the propagatioi?^ of ditH'use. 

Vividly has the mem^J^y of the desolation been 
preserved in the locilU.ty, one generation handing 
down its details to another. In tho year 17liG, tlie 
date of a century from the event, Mr. Seward, the 
incumbent, Vat her of the celebrated Miss Seward, 
prcaclied a centenary sermon in commemoration 
of it ; and probably in a short time, the year 
186G, the visit.ation will be improved by a second 
similar service. The benevolent Howard, just 
befrre he left England on his last foreign tour 
of liu inanity, visited the village to examine the 
extant records of the calamity ; and at his sug- 
gestion a beautiful cross, now standing in the 
churchyard, which then lay prostrate, covered 
with docks and thistles, is said to have been 
placed in an upright position. Besides tho 
plague — the great event in the history of Eyam 
— its list of casualtue is unusually large for so 
small a place. They include fatal accidents to 
the workmen in the mines ; and benighted tra- 
vellers perishing on the moors from the snow- 
storrj*s of winter. In the year 1755, the &rtli- 
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quake of Lisbon was felt at this sequestered 
spot* Five shocks were distinctly noticed; 
rocks ground one against another; pieces of rock 
fell; the plaster of a room cracked; a person 
was sensibly raised in his chair ; and a chasm of 
a hundred and fifty yards wide was opened. 

VV'ith some general observations we may ap- 
];ropriately close these clironiclcs of rural ex- 
perience. 

The ways of the Lord are equal. Short- 
sighted and impatient men liave often tliouglit 
otherwise, and have giv(ai ex])rossion to the S(.*n- 
timeut. But they have drawn conclusions from 
deceptive outward appearances, or excited feel- 
ing has prevented sober reflection. They liavc, 
therefore, not judged righteous jiulgm^ik In- 
spired wisdom has autlioritatively pronounced 
the v(irdict, that the dealings of Providence are 
sti’ictly impartial ; and the more knowledge we 
have of life and its expcricaicc, the more con- 
scious wo sliall he of the fa(d that ihe dispensa- 
tions of the Almigliiy ai*c altogether apart from 
the arbitrary capricionsness and prejudice' which 
are so often the features of human dealings. 
Society has its distinctions of rich and poor,4iigh 
and low, learned and illiterate, citizens and vil- 
lagers, the ‘‘ merchant prijices” and those who 

„ rind at tlie mill.” But the real loifof each 
of these classes, apparently so,diflercnt, Is to 
liavo bitter and sweet mingled in ttuar cii]> by 
an unerring hand, as equally the members of a 
fallen race, under a mixed admijiisti*aliou of 
judgment and of mercy. The sun warms, the 
air sustains, the breeze refreshes, tlui flowers 
gladden, and the bright blue sky canopies the 
peasant as freely as his loitl, Avhile fear and 
grief ascend to the highest station, and anxiety, 
rivalship, disappointment, jjaiii and death, invade 
the loftiest ranks. If poverty has its straits, 
and feebleness its oppressions, gold* has its 
lianker, power its siispicioi^R, and the prized 
gourd its destroying worm. There are lands of 
exq\iisifcely beautiful etn^our aiid brilliant 
climate, clothed spontaneously wdtli luxuriant 
vegetation, whoso cultivation involves no effort 
deserving the name of toil. But thesef arc ' 
r(^gioiis shook by the earthquake, tossed by the ; 
volcano, or pestiferous by the very exuberMjce 
of their verdure, wjiilc the less attractive and I 
fertile localities of oilier zones are comparatively 
exempt from such dread phenomena. Every- 
where — in the city full, the desert wild, and 
the liaralct homely — and to all conditions of 
men, life is a scene iji which the painful min- 
gles with the pleasant, and shadows interchange 
with sunshine. The ai’fangemeiit is a wise 
and mercifid one, desigm-Hl and adajjted to 
remind tis that this is not our rest, and that 
while in it we are not the masters ^f our own 
condition, but are entirely dependent nponi&od, 
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pi’omoting in our hearts the fear and love of 
his own great name. The ways of the Lord 
are equal, and they are not more just than 
good. 

Eeverent acknowdedgment of the hand of 
God as righteous in all his ways and holy in all 
his works, self-humiliation as ' offenders, and 
earnest prayers at the throne of grace to obtain 
mercy, are duties specially incumhefit in a time 
of public trouble, whether it be from pestilence, 
famine, or the sword ; while exemption from the 
sore distresses to which others have been sub- 
ject is to be thniikfully owmed as one of the 
Lord’s benefits, and to be carefully improved to 
the glory of his name. Wo are more liable to 
neglect this last branch of human obligation 
than the former. It is w^ell, therefore, to be 
reminded that to forget mercy is to provoke 
judgment. One of Wither’s hymns, entitled, 

“ For Didivoraneo from a Public Sickness,” has 
an introductory note, in which the poet of the 
plague a]^]>('ars as the wise Christian teacher. 

“ The pestilence,” tie remarks, “ and other pub- 
lic sicknesses, are those arrow^s of the Almighty 
wherewhtii lie punishes public transgressions. 
This hymn, therefore, is to praise him Avhen ho 
shall niislaqk the bow which w^as bent against 
us ; and the longer he withholds his hand, the 
more constantly ought w^e to continue our 
public thanksgivings ; for when wo forget to 
perse ver^ in praising God for his mercies past, we 
nstiallg remve those sin,s that will renew his judgments f 
The hymn is one of his homeliest strains, but 
pcrimeiit to our subject. 

“ When thou would’.’^t, Lord, afflict a land, 

Or scourge th}^ people that offend, 

Prompt to fulfil thy dread command, 

Thy creatures on Thee all attend ; 

And thou, to execute thy word. 

Hast fanunc, sickness, Arc, and sword. 

“ And here among us, for our sin, 

A sore disease hath lately reigned, 

Whose fury so un stayed hath been, 

It could by nothing be restrained ; 

JUit overthrew both wenk and strong, 

And took away both old and young. 

“ To Thee our cries we humbly sent, 

Thy wonted pity, Lord, to prove ■ 

(Jur wicked w^ays wo did repent, 

"I’hy visitation to remove : 

And thou tliine angel didst command 
'i'o stay his wrath-ii^icting hand. 

“ For which thy love, in thankful wise, 

Both hearts and liauds to Thee we nutec, 

And in tlie stead «*f former cries, 

Do sing thee now a song of praise ; 

]3y whom the mercy yet we have, 

To escape the never-filled grave.’* 

nnis are judgments iy)poiiitetl7 «uspcnded, 
lightened, or removed by Almighty Providence 
— a most consoling and instructive truth. It 
tells us lliat chance lias, jiothing to Jo witji our 
affairs, wliilo it admonishes us to cultivate per- 

2n2 
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sonal aud public godliness as acceptable to &od. 
It is seasonable to entertain this topic, especially 
considering the experience of the past summer 
in our land, the havoc made by a deadly malady 
in our metropolis, and the general alarm 
created. ^ 

Difficulties, *it has been justly said, arc the 
thiiigs that show what men really are. Tlicy 
develop the true principles and springs of human 
action, sexplore the secret recesses of the soul, 
and scatter the illusions wliicli prosperity is 
apt to create. They also call into action graces 
of the Christian character which otherwise 
would be latent, improve them by the exercise, 
and thus contribute to make meet for the in- 
heritance of tlie saints in light. How coidd 
fortitude be exemplified without peril ? resig- 
nation without sutfering ? compassionate charity 
without objects of distress ? and how could faith 
that righteousness is the habitation of God’s 
throne be fully proved, unless there w ere clouds 
and darkness round about his ways ? The hour of 
calamity likewise manifests the unspeakable 
value of personal religion, aud the awful con- 
dition of the ungodly. At peace wiih God in 
Christ, the believer can Kc patient when trou- 
bled on every side, receiving the consolations of 
grace ; and hopeful in the view of death, under 
all the circumstances of its occurrence, knowing 
the promises of the gospel to be sure mercies. 
If BW'ept aw^ay by the v^dldly-rvishiiig pestilence, 
he falls wdthout being conquei’ed, realising a 
more speedy translation to everlasting rest, 
than if gradually brought dow n to the grave ; 
while the careless sinner, if sensible at all of 
his state, has a guilty coiiscience to deal with, 
a neglected God to think of, and a dread eter- 
nity to apprehend. Whether, therefore, w’c 
are city or village dw ellers, and whether destined 
to experience the more grievous incidents of a 
mortal lot, or to be mercifully preserved from 
them, let us learn so to live, that it may be 
shown more evidently than ever in nature’s 
expiring moments, to ourselves and others, that 
we are Christians — have truly served God and 
glorified Christ — able, therefore, to say, with 
all confidence, though wdth all humility, “ O 
death, wdiere is thy sting? O grave, where is 
tliy victory ?” 

i 

A SCENE IN BEUGES. 

TiiE writer of the following little narrative w^as 
passing a^few days wdth some friends in the 
above-named place, one of tbe j)rincipal towns 
in Belgium, wnd the residence of a large number 
of English, lie was naturally desirous of 
seeing everything of an interesting chaiactor 
that presepts itself to the notice of visitors; 
and it must be acknowledged that Bruges has 


in it very much that is attractive. There are, 
for instance, several handsome churches, espe- 
cially that of Notre Dame. But there seemed 
this* peculiarity attached to the churches ai; 
Bruges, and, indeed, to those of some otliei* 
towns in Belgium — that externally they do not 
strike the eye, being all masses of plain brick- 
work. Tlie hall at Bruges is a noble building, 
wdtli a A^cry handsome tower of immense^ lieiglit, 
from Avliicli some jdeasing chimes liourly ])oa] 
forth. From its summit may be seen a vast 
extent of country, and the toAvers of AiitAverp 
are jdaijily visible. On one side of the place or 
square in which it stands, are pointed out the 
dungeons of the inquisition, Avliicli have happily 
been closed for many years. Immediately 
opposite this building is the chapel of tlie Holy 
Blood, in AAdiieh occiuTcd the scene avo are 
about to relate. 

We had heard that there Avas to be an exhibi- 
tion of the*, holy blood. T bclicAa* this takes 
place once every w^eek, on whicb occasions grand 
mass is celebrated in the chapel. lAvas anxious 
to see the Avholc ceremony ; for lie avIio Avislies 
to form a just notion of wdiat popery is and docs, 
must not receive the representations Avhich it 
gives of itself, but should observe its proceedings 
in its native haunts, and among a people friendly 
to its pretensions ; for there, of course, it has no 
occasion to concede or conceal anything. W^e 
were recommended, however, not to go at the 
commencement of the service, as the exhibition 
of the holy blood did not take jilace until some 
time after. AVo folloAVcd tliis adVicc, and AA^ere 
Avitnesses of tlui scene Avliich av(‘ shall noAV 
attempt to describes 

In a chapel, to Avhich Ave ascended by a stair- 
case, Avc found a large concourse of people 
assembled, as many indeed as tlie building Avould 
co]ivenicnlly hold. ’ ^J'he majority of the con- 
gregation, we mush acknoAvlcdge, appeared very 
intent upon the religious services Avhich Avcri* 
going on ; but some^had evidently, like ourselves, 
only come Avith the intention of being spectators. 
AVc Avere given to understand that high mass 
AAas being celebrated at the upper end of the 
cha])el ; but tno crowd Avas so great that avo 
coifkl not sec anything that w^as done there. Op- 
posite the door by Avhich avc had entered, raised 
some feet above ' the level of the floor, sat a 
priest. Before him lay a cushion, on a kind of 
desk about three feet high ; and in front of this 
again a railing, within Avhich were two or three 
steps, leading up on the one side from the chapel 
floor to the desk, and on the other, doAvii from 
the desk to the chapel floor. Along these steps avc 
saw a continuous stream of people passing, Avho, 
on coming up to the cushion, bent their heads 
down, and Aissed something which lay on it- 
but yrhich, from our position and its small size 
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we, on the floor of th*e chapel, could not see. 
This, we were informed, was the phial containing 
the holy blood. The attendant priest held a 
clean towel in bis hand, which he passed oyer ^e 
phial after eacli person had touched it with his 
lips. No one could fail of being greatly struck 
with the solemn air with which he performed his 
duty. Yet it appeared to me, nor have I ever 
been able to divest myself of the idea, that his 
was the solemnity not of heartfelt devotion, but 
of deeply-ingraiiied superstition. After some 
little time tlie service concluded, all who desired 
to shorn tlieir pidy^ hy kissing the bottle^ doing so. 
Now the priest arose, and with a more 
solemn air than before, if that were possible, 
lifted the bottle up and down three times, in 
order that all the people present ini^bt see it, 
and on each occasion of liis lifting it up, they 
made an obeisance to the (so called) sacred relic. 
It was next deposited in its rece[)tacle, a hand- 
some silver box, terminating on tlie top in a 
])yramid, and in solemn procession, accompanied 
by tlie priests present, was borne to the place 
where it was usually f suppose the* vestry. 

T saw the bottle when the priest lifted it up ; 
it secaned to be a small triangular pftial, I 
fancic^d, of a dec]> blue colour, and mucli orna- 
inenled with designs in gold. Though standing 
at a very slight distance from the pricSt’s scaj;, 1 
could not distinguish whether#!! c<mtain?Hl any 
ii(juid at all. J\ly party then left the chapel, as 
most jirobably did also the rest of tlu) congrega- 
1 ion. 

On descending the stairs, we went into another 
cha])el, in Mmich was likewise assembled a large 
c()ngregation. Service was going on, but what I 
Iniow not. Some of the pbople were on their 
knees ]) raying, and oh ! that 1 sliould have to say 
so, 1 belield tliej’o an Unglish gentleman and his 
family, who had lately ^seceded to th(i church of 
Kome. I had observed tliem in Ihe chapel 
above, but there they appcflred to be mere spec- 
tators ; now I beheld the gojillemau on his knees, 
and kneeling beside him# a swcct litllo girl of 
about ten years of age, evidently engaged in 
pi-ayer. To me it was a juournful sight, for the 
scene was thoroughly un-English. It was the 
spectacle of the little girl following wlnu’e she 
was led with all the trust of childhood, thar es])e- 
cially saddened my heart ; ^ind 1 turjied away 
with the thought, that the scene which we had 
just witnessed up-stains sliould at once and for 
ever have opened the eyes of that gentleman, 
and dispelled all illusion from liis mind as to the 
real character of the new faith he had adopted. 

To proceed with our account. At the end of 
the chapel sat some wouJen selling rosaries, and 
books purporting to give the history of the holy 
blood. . T bought one for a few sons, but I regret 
I have since lost it, as it woulfl have enabled 
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me to furnisli my readers with the acconiit of 
the relic whidi the 

As well, however, as I can recoll^^ it was : 
the book commenced with ar^ui^ proO(M^ 
that Joseph of Arimathea, ana those who oBBisted 
him in washing the body of our Lord, would pre- 
serve every thiug they had used on the body, out 
more especially the water tingSl with his blood. 
It then proceeded to argue the likelihood of 
portions of this blood being preseij/^cd to various 
individuals, and how the crusaders woufd become 
possessed of it. At one time this particular 
bottle was lost, but in virtue of its own inherent 
power, it came across the sea, and along one of 
the canals, to Bruges. A nun going out at night 
to the canal, saw something shining in the 
water: she? immediately picked it up, and it 
turned out to bo the precious relic which is now, 

I presume, the very glory and shield of the 
ancient towji of Bruges. 

We trust we have not in any way misrepre- 
sented the case. The only circumstances in 
wdiich we can be in error, are those which relate 
to the history of The relic; all the rest wo saw 
with our own eyes. And is it not sad that such 
things aliould he ? Is it not grievous to sec how 
the church of Itome deceives her people ? — how 
her priests receive lying fables, and lead their 
flocks* to believe thorn likewise ? But do they 
really believe them? if they do not, then how 
much gri^atcr must bo their guilt ! If they do, 
what ^darkness, w*liat clelusion! Oh! fellow- 
countrymen, let ns thank God that from thest*. 
delusions we have been delivered. It has been 
of the Lord’s unmerited goodness to us that we 
have boeii so delivered. Let us j)ray that this 
mercy may be continued to us and to our cliiklreii 
to the end of time. Bomanism is making gi’cat 
eftbrts to re-esiablisli herself among ns. We sei^ 
wliat we may expect from licr, if over she do(?s gain 
the ascendancy ; for howc^ver pure (according to 
}i(‘r own account) she may bo noAv — however 
little slic may use these imimmeries in England 
at present — depend upon it, that if she once got 
the upper liand, she Avill appear in a very dif- 
ft*rent garb. What in otCcr countries she does, 
she w^oiild then do here, only taking care to 
adapt her measures to tlie character, temper, and 
prejudices of th(3 people, but not rtie less surely 
flxing her iron yolec around their necks. Let ns 
never cease to pray, then, that this evil may not 
come upon us. Let us cling to God’s word ; 
but at the same time let us pray for those 
are bemighted in tiiesc mazes of error. Oh, God ! 
send out thy light and tliy truth, tl<it they may 
lead them and bring them to thj" holy hill, and 
to thy tabernacle, tliat they may serve thee the 
onl^ God, and believe m thy Son Jesus, whom 
thou hast set fortjj as the only propitiation fur 
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OUR WINTER GARDBNn 

THE PALM. 

Okb of the moet graceful trees in the world is 
the palm. Ilcber employs it as a symbol of the 
temple ; — 

“ No workman’s steel, no ponderous axes rung ; 

Like some tali ^alm the noiseless fabric sprung.*’ 

The Romans regarded it as a symbol of Pales- 
iine; so that^*n the medal which was struck by 
Vespasian to commemorate the capture of J udpa, 
he placed on one side a palm, with the weeping 
iigure of a woman sitting at its base. Around 
it is written, “Judsoa Capta.” Some of the 
finest of the sculptures brought from Nineveh 
are representations of this tree. It was evi- 
-deutly an object of admiration throughout all 
the east. 

Let us sec if it has not lessons for ourselves. 

It grows in the desert, not in the depth of 
the forest, or in a fertile loam. It seems often 
to spring from the scorching dust. A little 
closer inspection, however, or at most the re- 
moval of a few spadefuls of earth, unveils the 
secret source of its verdurQ. It lives on the 
moisture which is already trickling do'Vvii into 
this pool. ‘‘ The palm is in this respect,” says 
Laborde, “ like a friendly lighthouse^ gliding 


the traveller to the spot where water is to bo 
found.” You may mark the greenness of its 
feathery leaves. They never fade, and the dust 
never settles upon them. 

Mark also its beauty, its erect aspiring growth, 
its waving plumes, tlio, emblem of praise in all 
nations, lou now understand why it was 
twisted into the booths at the feast of taber- 
nacles, was borne aloft by the crowds that Avel- 
comed the Messiah to Jerusalem (John xii. 
13), and is represented as in the hands of t-h(? 
redeemed in heaven (Rev. vii. 9). 

For usefulness, it is unrivalled. Its shade 
refreshes the traveller. Its fruit restores liis 
strength. When his soul is failing for thirst, 
it announces water. Its stones feed his camels. 
Its leaves form liis bed. Its boughs he carries 
home for fences, and its fibres for ropes or 
rigging. Its best fruit, moreover, is borne in 
old age. 

A symbol of the temple did we call it ? or of 
Judsca? May we not seek its reprc'sentative 
nearer to us ? Ought we not to find it in our- 
selves ? Glance again a:^ the place, and the 
means of its growth, the unsullied verdure of its 
leafy canopy, its joyous movemenlB, its innumer- 
able uses, and take home the lesson — “ llie 
righteous ^shall flourish like ihe palm-tree.” 
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THE PULPIT IN THE 
I FAMILY. 

[ DATS XUMDUnED AEiD NOTlCi). 

“ vSo iotidi HS to Humbpr our iltys, that, wu may apply 
uv hearts unto wisdom.’’ — Psalnt. xc. i2. 

Tjieue in .something very insidious in 
the hipso of time. When yon pass 
t frontiers of a new country, they stop 
u at once and demand your passport. 
Tliey look to see whence you have come 
and whither you arc going; and everything 
reminds you of the transition. The dress of the 
])eoj)le is peculiar. Their language is strange. 
T 1 u 5 strec'ts and houses, the conveyances, the 
style of everything, arc new. And often the fea- 
tures of the landscape are foreign. Unwoiited 
crops ^rovv in the fields, and uniamiliar trees 
stand Jii the licdge^ows, and quaint and un- 
accountable creatures llit over your head or^ 
hurry aciws your path. And at any given mo- 
ment you have only to look up, in order to re- 
member, “This is no more my native land; 
thisi.s no longer the country in wfiich^ I yoke 


Ihit marked and conspicuous as is our pro- 
gress in sjyace, wo recognise no sucli decided 
transitions in our progiTSs Ihrough lime, \yheu 
you ])aBS frontiers of a new year, there is no 
one there with authority to demand your pass- 
port ; no ont' who ibreihly^urrosts you, find asks. 
Whence comest thou? or, 'Whither art thou 
going ? A]’t thou bound for the better country, 
and hast thou a safe ^‘onduct in the name of the 
lord of the land? Bukyou just pass on — ’52, 
’53, ’54, and every year I’oj^eats, we demand no 
passport ; be sure you can shew it at the journey ’s 
end, for it is certaiq to be nec/Jed there. And 
as nothing stops you the border, so in the 
new year itseli* there is nothing distinguishable 
from^tlie year that went before. The sun rises 
and the sun sets. Your friends arc aljout you 
fill tlio same. You ply your business (^fuiiuse- 
ments just as you did afore, and all things con- 
tinue as they -^’cre. And it is the same with 
i he moro signal epochs. The infant passes on 
to childhood, and the child to youth, and the 
youth to manhood, and the man to old age, and 
he can hardly tell when or how lie crossed the : 
boundary. On our globes and maps we have ! 
lines to mark tlie j^irallels of distance; but | 
ihese linos are only on the map. Crossing the 
equator or the tropic, you see no score in the 
watevy no line in the sky to iparkit; and Ihe 
i^essel gives no lurch, no alarum sounds from the 


welkin, nci call is emitted from the deej), and it 
is only the man of skill, thepilbt or the captain, 
with his eye on the signs of heaven, who can 
tell that an event has happened, ^nd that a de- 
finite portion of the voyage is completed. And 
so far, oiir life is like a voyage on the open sea, 
eveiy day repeating its predecessor — tlie same 
watery plain around and the same blue dome 
above — each so like the other that you might 
fancy the charmed ship w^as standing "still. But 
it is not so. The w atery plain of to-day is far 
in advance of the plain of yesterday, and the 
blue dome of to-day may be very like its pre- 
decessors, but it is lashioned from quite another 
sky. 

How'ever, it is easy to see how insidious this 
process is, and how^ illusive might be the con- 
sequence. Ima|;iue that in the ship were some 
passengers — a few young men, candidates for an 
imporkint post in a distant empire. Tlu'y maj' 
reasonably calculate on the voyage lasting tlireo 
months ^r four ; and, provided that before ilndr 
arrii^l they have acquired a certain science, or 
learned a competent amount of a given language, 
they will instantly bo promoted to a lucrative 
anti fionourable ajfpointmcnt. The first few day^^ 
are lost in the bvistle of setting all to rights, 
and in the pangs of the long adieu. But at last 
one or two settle down in solid earnest, and be- 
take themselves to tlie study of the all-important 
subjecl, and liave not been at it long till they 
alight on the key wdiich makes tlieir afler progress 
easy and delightful. To them the voyage is not 
irksome, and the end of it is full of exjiectation. 
But their comrades pass the time in idleness. 
They play cards, and smoke, and read romances, 
and invent all sorts of frolics to wdlc away tlie 
tedium of captivity ; and if a more sober com- 
panion venture to remonstrate, tlioy exclaim, 
“ Lots of time. Look liow little signs of land.-^ 
True, ^vc have been out of port six weeks ; but 
it does not feel to me as if wo had moved a 
hundred miles. Besides, man, we have first to 
pass the Cape, and after tliat w^o may managb 
very well.” And thus on it goes, till ou(^ morn- 
ing there is a loud huzza, and every pn^senger 
springs on deck. “ Land a-head f” “What 
land ?’^ “ Why the land to which avc juI are 

bound.” “ Impossible ; wo have pot passed the 
Cape.’* “ Yes, indeed ; but wo did not put in 
there. Yonder is tho coastf^ We sliall drop 
^iiuchor to-night, amf must get on shore to- 
morrow'.” An^ then you may see liow' blank 
and pale the faces* of the loiterers an'. Tlu. v 
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feel that all is lost. One takes up the neglected 
volume, and wonders whether anything may be 
done in the remaining hours ; but it all looks so 
strange and intricate, that in despair he flings 
it dowu.^ “ To-morrow is the examination-day. 
To-morrow is the day of trial. It is no use 
now. I have played the fool, and Idtet my op- 
portunity.” Their wiser friends meanwhile lift 
up their heads with joy, because their promotion 
(Iraweth nigh With no trepidation, except so 
much as every thoughtful spirit feels wlien a 
solemn event is near, without foreboding and 
without levity, they look forth to the nearer 
towers and brightening minarets of that famed 
city, which has been the goal of many wishes 
and the home of many a dream. And as they 
calmly get ready for the hour of landing, the 
only soiTOW that they feel is for their heedless 
companions, who have lost a glorious oppor- 
tunity to make their calling and election sure. 

And so, my dear friends, wc here are a ship- 
full of voyagers bound for eternity. There is 
a certain “wisdom” whicli, if,, we learn it on 
tiie passage, will secure us a 'welcome and a 
high promotion whenever wo land. It is the 
knowledge of Christ crucified. If wc know 
him, and are found sufficiently acquainted with 
liim, he is the T^ord of the better country, and 
whether w'e land to-nigiit, or bo left a long 
Avhile at sea, he will say, “ Come, ye blessed of 
iny Eathcr, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world.” But, 
from the delusion I spoke of, few set about 
learning this knowledge iii time. Every day 
looks so like its brother — yesterday as life-like 
as tlie dfiy before, and the present day as hale 
and hopeful as eitlier, tJiat it becomes very 
natural to say, “To-morrow 'will be us this day, 
and much more abundant.” And so the golden 
moments glide away. One is constantly adjust- 
ing his berth, and finds new employment every 
day ill making it more comfortable or more com- 
l)lete ; and will perhaps be so engaged tlic night 
when the anchor drops, and the sails are furled. 
And many more amuse tliemselves. They take 
'up the volume which contains the grand lesson, 
and look a few minutes at it, and ])ut it by, 
and skip away to some favourite diversion; 
whilst they know full well, or fear too sadly, 
that they have not reached the main secret yet. 
And so, in various ways, instead of giving all 
diligence to be found in Christ at his appearing, 
many* are squandering in frivolity their precious 
term of probation. 

Oh, dear frfends, it is time to bo numbering 
the days. It is ^ipic to apply your hearts unto 
wisdom. It is time to read — time to listen for 
the great hereafter. It is time to take up that 
blessed book with which at tJio outset God 
graciously furnished you, and mako sure of that 


excellent knowledge, without which you cannot 
see his face in peace. It is time to be seeking 
an interest in the Lord Jesus Christ. It is 
time to be done with trifles ; time to break away 
from silly and ensnaring company, and give 
yourselves resolutely to the one thing needful. 

When you can read your title clear 
To mansions in the Aies, 

You*!! bid farewell to every fear, 

And wipe your weeping eyes. 

Wlicii 3^011 can say, “ I know in whom T have 
believed;” when you can aver, “1 am per- 
suaded that Christ is able to keep that tvliicli 
I have committed unto him ;” when you have 
found in the blood of Jesus a cleansing from all 
your sin, and in las merits your own title to 
glory, a wndrous relief will come over your 
spirit, and you will have no forebodings about 
the end of the voyage. AVhen we announce, as 
now w^e announce, that we are crossing anotlier 
parallel, the intelligence will cause you no per- 
turbation. And should you wake up at iiiid- 
i night and hear the hurrying steps and noved 
[ voices Avhich bespeak the vessel come to port, 
**you m-^.y calmly rise and make ready, for your 
friend is there, and your title is here. The 
gospel you believe, and the Saviour you know. 

Tin’s is tlie first lesson wo would learn fi’om 
the “Lord, so teach us to number oui^davs 
that we ina}" a])ply our hearts unto ’u isdom.” 
Teacli us how short a time it is. Teach us to 
be always ready. And since the seasons are so 
subtle, since spring so quickly blossoms into 
summer, and sumiiicr so soon, mellows into 
autumn, and autumn wrinkles into winttn* ; 
since short days so stealthily lengthen, and long 
day IS shorten ; since 3n‘ars dissolve so fast, and 
melted years bulk no more than moments ; sine<^ 
we cannot fix these flydng iiours, nor detain oiu> 
precious instant. Lorn, teach us to numb('r 
them; teach us to no^e their rapid flight, and, 
oh, may the lesson make us wise ! May it fbr(*(' 
us to the great^life-stiidy .* May it shut us up 
to heavenly wisdom ! IMay it so urge our con- 
science and haunt our thoughts that wc shall 
now apply our hearts to saving knowledge ! 
Ma3^ rapid life thus send us to a deathless lle- 
deemcr/^and fleeting time bear us to a blissful 
immortality ! 

But there is a sec\)nd lesson which the text 
suggests. May we not lawfully adapt it, “ Lord, 
teach us so to notice our days, as to extract 
from each its emphatic lesson, and thus day by 
day, and year .by year, grow wiser?” This 
psalm is a prayer of Moses; and from an ex- 
pression in the tenth verse, it is likely that lie 
wrote it forty or fifty y^ears before his death. It 
is likely that he 'wrote it 'when verging towards the 
threescore and ten, and when he little imagined 
that he hi^nself slioukl add forty years to the four- 
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score. If so, the prayer was answered in liis 
own experience. From the thirteenth verse and 
onwards he prays that the Lord w^ould pity his 
captive countrymen, and rescue them from 
Egyptian thraldom. Ketnrn, O Lord, how 
long? and let it repent thee concerning thy ser- 
vants. O satisiy ns early with tliy mercy, that 
Ave may rejoice and be glad all our days. Make 
us glad according to the days wlierein thou 
hast afflicted ns, and the 3'cars wherein ^ye liave 
have seen evil. Let thy -work ajopear unto thy 
servants, and thy glory unto their children. 
-\nd let the beauty of the Lord our God be 
upon us, and establish thou the w'ork of our 
hands upon us ; yea, the work of oiir h.ands, 
establish thou it.” And the Lord returned. 
The Lord repented concerning his Ilhbnwv ser- 
vants. His Avork appeared in their w'ondcrful 
(hdiveranee, and his glory in their children’s 
march to Canaan. And any one who has read 
the book of Deuteronomy knows that tlu*. lesson 
was not lost on Moses’ observant and adoring 
spirit. He noted the gi’acioiis works and w'on- 
derful w’ays of God; 'and as the successive days 
developed* iiew interpositions, the soul of Moses-, 
derived new ini ])ressi 011s. And any one wlio 
rt'ads the song of Moses, and contrasts its cheer- 
ful and experimental tone Avith the language, j 
almost disconsolate, of his prayer, Avill penanve j 
tiiat part of the ‘^wisdom” aa'^IucIi ids “heart” 
had k'arned was a more ho])cful vi(‘Av of God’s 
gotulness, and a more secure confidence in God’s 
jiresonc.c. Again, wdien Moses was a j^oung 
man at tlie court of Pharaoh, he seems to have 
shared the hot spirit of youth, or rather, wo 
sliould say, the high mettle and prompt reA^enge 
of the gallant courtier; and when ho saw aii 
Egyptian ruffian abusing one of his compatriots, 
the indignation of Mkises rose, and AAdtli a hasty 
bloAV he struck down tlia oppressor,^ and hid his 
body i]i the sand. But being for this act of tu- 
multuary justice obliged to flee, and exposed to 
many jeopardies and hardships, l|i« choleric tein- 
]ier cooled ; and, by thS time he Avas called to 
manage the lieadstrong million of his country- 
men, so self-possessed and slow to Avratli bad 
the courtier become, that it is recorded as his 
eminent qualification for command, “ Noav the 
man Moses Avas A^cry meek.” He had learned 
by experience, and in numbering the days bad 
applied bis lieart to the “meekness of wisdom.” 

And so it is for us to notice providence as aa'c 
number days, and groAV Aviser and better as our 
years increase. I fondly hope, my beloved 
friends, that there are those among you who 
arc growing in grace ^and in the knowdedge of 
Jesus Christ ; and it is very delightful when 
that improvement is so decided that others dis- 
cern it. If it be painful to hear doubts and 
lears regarding some — “Ifear that such a one 


is losing first loA^e ; I fear that such another 
is going back ; I am sorry to see so and so for- 
saking the sanctuary, or wearying in well- 
doing;” it is reviving wdicn the opposite re- 
marks arc inade-~“ I hope that this #ne and 
that other are groA\dng in decision of eharactei*, 
and in dmpotedness to Christ and his cause. I 
am glad to find them kec'p the® sabbath so Avell; 
and happy to find that their worldly friends are 
tiring of them and Avearing aw'ay. ^ 1 am thank- 
ful to hear that they have engaged ifi yonder 
good AA^ork ; and it is a groat enjoyment to be in 
their society, for tlicir conversation is so frank 
and hearty, and so full of the thiiigs of God.” 
When such progress takes place, it is from Iavo 
things iiniled. It is from prayer put up, and 
from effort put forth — “Lord, teach 7 /. 9 , that 1^70 
may applj/ our licarts.” It is the Holy Spirit 
giA^on, and it is the belioA'or made (‘ariiest and 
actiA^e. And should any one feel that tlie year 
which is passing has been a year of alertness, a 
year of spiritual enjoyment or religions activity, a 
yearAvheu his views have brightened or his zeal 
AvaxedAvarmer, he must thank God and take cou- 
rage. And should any one feel the reverse; should 
any one know that Ins mind has been mon' (?arnal, 
his thoughts more entangled, and liis aflections 
more earthly ; should he feel that heavenly wis- 
dom IS to him less attractive, and th(i Saviour 
less precious than once ho was, the Bible h.‘ss 
engaging, and the house of God less dear ; as 
his situation is dangerous, so tljore is little room 
for delay. In the midst of this declension, his 
years may be ivumbiTcd, and very possibly, 
when the tree is most barren, the word ]nay go 
forth, “ Cut it; dowm.” 

Finally, it is for each of us wdlmdually to apply 
our hearts, and pray that God w^ould teach us 
wisdom from the nunihered year. 

Whether sad or hap])y, it has been very short 
— far too short for fulfilling all the schemes and 
purposcjs w’o cherivsluid in its sanguine outset. 
The days have twinkled past, more sparkles of 
existence, and the months have A^anished like a 
dream ; and yet w’e flatter ourselves that next 
year will have a charm about it ; tliat its days^ 
Avill linger, and its weeks will lengthen out into 
a latitude and leisure Avhich Avill admit of our 
doing everything and enjoying everything. Vain 
delusion ! Next year w ill be swdfber than a post? 
Its days will gleam and click like a weaver’s 
shuttle; and those \Vho survive to its closing 
sabbath will look back on a cloud that^ has 
melted — a vapour that has vanished ; and it Avill 
not be till W'C have reached eternity — it a\i11 
not be till the loom of time is stopped, and the 
endless day laps existence roiflPd, that we shall 
Ipiow the sense of leisure, and find that, however 
urgent thcw'orl^ the opportunity is ample. And 
from this fugacity and fleetnespiof time let ns 
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learu that whoever would do a great^ thing or a 
right thing in a world like this, must set about it 
instantly. 

But- top-speed through as the year has spun — 
rapid a& the days liave raced, and phantom-like 
though their flight appears — to some this year has 
been a year of progress and profit. «It has not 
bceu^a mere brdathleas rush, nor a guilty slum- 
ber, nor a feverisli dream. It has been a year 
of active cxejHion and solid acliicvement. 'fo 
some, I trust, it has been of all years tin? most 
memorable and blessed, for it luis been the year 
when they began to seek the belter part, and 
commenced to live lor God. {Some, 1 ti*iist, i 


and anger, and worldliness, and unbelief ; we see 
a long tract of inconsistency. There is nothing 
for us but the great atonement. With that 
atonement let us, like believing Israel, end and 
begin anew. Bearing its precious blood, let us 
pass within the veil of a solemn and eventful 
future. ]jet a visit to the Pountain be the last 
act of the closing year, and let a new year still 
find us tlicre.'^" 


TiTE UVAL WJJ.LTAM JAY. 

1*ART HI. 


have reason to regard it as of all years the most 
gainful, for in it they ha^a^ fouiul the pearl of 
great price ; aiid gloomy as its outward visage 
has lowered, some, 1 bedieve, look ba(*k to it as 
the brightest yciar of tlieir history, for it is the 
year on whi(*li the {Sun of .liightoousiiess, the 
{SavioiiJ', lias shone. And some liave mad(i pro- 


I It is worthy of remark, that Mr. Jay was a 
I eoiiseient io\is student, entering his study every 
! morning at flvc‘, devoting his eiiud’ attention io 
I tlie wtji-d of God, and diliginitly reading the 
I various authors who could assist him to iiiulcr- 
, stand and explain it. lie was daily making 
: additions to his UKMital tivasures, siK'h as won id 


gress; they have gained sensible advantage best fil liim to bring foi-th ‘‘things ]iew and 
over a sin that did easily beset them, or they j old,” ainj constitute him a workman not needing 
liave escaped from some snare or entanglement, j to Ix^ ashamcal. Espcx-iallV in his allt r-lite, it is 
or they have been (mahled to take some decided krelatedj^ that ai! his reading, his refliTdlon, and 
stop or make some clifficul£ sacrifice, Or they • his writing, centred on his pulpit working, 
have grown in knowledge of some trulli or j lie studied the best models of preaching; 
enjoyment of some grace, oi* they IwiveJ^oen | learnt Prevcli ('hielly in order i o read Bossuet, 
privil(»ged to do some good; tiny liavi'^heen | Bourdnloue, Massillon, and 8aurin, in Iheir own 


•|)erinitted to commence or carry forward some 
labour in the cause of God; and thus, short as 
the year has been, it has s\ifliced to initiate 
something everlasting, and from its tiny^ iiiiis- 
turd-soed a great tree may spring in some soid 
or some community ; and from their example let 
us learn a second lesson — to redeem the time. 

Kedeem the time! You sometimes think 
Avhat a pound may purchase. Do you ever think 
wliat a day may do ? Money is precious, but 
time is priceless ! The man who has this year 
lost a thousand pounds may next twelvemoiitiis 
make two thousand, and be richer than before, 
but the man who has lost the year itself, God 
may give him another year, but even the great 
God cannot give him^ back the year which he 
''lias lost. Of all losses, the greatest and most 
guilty is squandered time. 

When Mr. Hardcastle was dying (once a 
noble-minded merchant, and long the Treasurer 
bf the London Missionary Society), it was one 
of his memorable sayings, “ My last act of 
laitli I wish to he, to take the blood of J esus as 
the Ijigh priest did when he entered behind the 
veil, and when 1 have passed the veil I would 
appear with it before the throne.” And in 
making the trai^it ft'oai one year to another, 
this is our mosfappropriate exercise. We see 
much sill in the retrospect; we see many ^ 
broken purpose, many a niis-spt^t hour, many a 
rash and unadrised word ; we see much pride, 


longue; and atceutively' perused the noii- 
conformist Avriiers, together ivith more modern 
authors of sermons, tin? bolter to qualify himself 
to be a preacher. 

At the b(*giiiiiing of this sketch, AV*e found its 
subject fuliilling his daily task as a mason's 
apprentice, working . at the ituinsion of Mr. 
Bcckforcl. That eccentric gentleman is said 
afterwards to have goTic incognito to hear him 
pireach in Bath, and to have frequently read his 
writings. V The Chri^.fciau Contemplated ” he 
often perused, makii.g^ numerous notes in the 
margins of liis copy, from among which the 
following high eulogy may.be extracted : — “ This 
man’s mind is no petW reservoir supplied him 
by laborious pumping ; it is a clear transparent 
spring, IJoAA’ing so freely as to impress the idea 
of its being inexhaustible. In many of tliese 
pages, ^Iie stream of eloquence is so full, sc 
rapid, that we are fairly borne down and laid 
prostrate at the feet of the preacher, an host j 
aT'gumeiits in these moments appear as if tiny 
could not be controverted, and we must yield to 
them. The voice which calls us to look inle 
ourselves, and prepare for judgment, is too 

The foregoing excellent f.ad seasonable counsels, sc 
impressive from their weight and solemnity, and so re- 
markable for tile elegance and beauty of the diction in 
which they are clot lied, form a portion of a pastoral 
address, delivered aifew years ago, by the Kev. J. Hamil- 
ton, D.D. 
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piorciug, too powerful to bo resisted, and we 
attempt, for worldly and sensual considerations, 

shut our ears in vain.” This was a striking 
luliuission for the author of ‘ Vathek’ to have 
made ! 

In various departments of our social system 
wo find persons who havo ai^quired excclleiico 
and eminence, but who began by asking dili- 
gently and honestly at the eommeiiceincnt of 

eir course, “ Lord, wliat wouldst tliou have mo 
to dor” an d I'h ' 1 1 ifi dl y followed what t hey believed 
1o be the palli ot usefulness, although at first 
i‘e))ulsive and difficult. There are others, again, 
and tlies(‘ a much larger number, who imagine 
lliey can do anything wliich can come within the 
seopii of human cajiabilities. Thi'y indeed do 
one thing as readily as another, f»r tluw do 
nolliing well. These arc the stones that lie on 
Ihe road, because tluw arc not fit for the 
building. In tlu ir own opinion, llu^y could take 
their place in iiny dej^artnumt of soidcty. OtherF^, 
unforl miatc'ly, have not discernment enough to 
j)er<*('ive tlu'ir merits, on \\hich account they 
have hard thouglits of their fellow ‘men, and 
many of them, too, hard thoughts of (lod. Huclj 
individuals rarely rise very liitle above flie level 
of unskilled labourers in the cliurch or the world. 
11‘ tlK‘y would modestly estimate^ their own 
capahilitios, and would sedulously cultivate 
them, they would find thcfir proper station, 
which, whether higli or low, might be filled with 
benefit to society, wnth comfort and happiness 
to themselves, and witli glory to God. The life 
of Mr. Jf^y is an (doqiient enforcement of this 
great trutli. The youtliful mason of Tisbury, 
indeed, seemed, on being called into a sphere of 
intellectual labour, to estimate his own peculiar 
mental capabilities with as miicli care as in his 
original occupation hg would liavo decided on ihe 
form it was proper to give the stone on wliich 
he had been working — AvJ^ethcr to make it the 
mnllion or transom of aViiidow', the “coigne of 
vantage,” or any otl^er portion glestined to take 
its proud iilaco amon^ the finest de(*orations 
Avith which the structure wais enriched. 

Thus, referring to the early days of jiis short 
academic course, ho says : “ Prom report and 
observation, 1 began to thinlc I possess^l some- 
thing more than 1 had formerly been aware of, 
and I Bupjjosed (I may say this without arro- 
gance) what it was, and tiiat it might bo im- 
proved ; and that it would be my wisdom to 
adhere c/i 2 e/// to it. I know some attainments 
Avcrc not in my power ; and that few individuals 
ever liad talent enough to excel in many or even 
in things. Aj*emark had struck mein 

reading Johnson’s Life of Watts, in wdiicli he 
says, ‘ The reasons why the ancients surpassed 
ihe moderns was their greater modesty. They 
had a juster conception of tRo limitation of 


sss 

human powei'gf; aud, despairing of universal 
eminence, ^thej confined their application to one 
thing, instead of expanding it over a wider 
surface.’ 

“ I cannot deny that even at this tjpie I felt 
enough to excite and encourage a moderate 
hope, that, by the blessing of God in the diligent 
use of means, I might becoJtie a preacher of 
some little disiinclioii. The work also appeared 
the nobh'st umler heaven, and to be a sufficient 
employment of To this, flierrfore, (not 

entirely neglecting other things,) 1 resolved to 
ihdkatc myst'lf, keejiing ns much as possible from 
encroachments, and endeiivouriug to make every 
thing not only subordinate, but subservient, fo 
my chosen and belovt'cl aim.” This was botli 
wisdom and tj‘ue modesty. Let not these 
lessons be lost on the young. 

In his ri'ininiscences of (lisiiiiguished contc'iu- 
poraries, Mr. Jay has sketched llu‘ life of Mr. 
Jtebert Spear, a\ 1)0 was an illustration of an 
individual not duly considering tliii post lie was 
lilted to occuj>y. lie was a rich cotton iiicrehant 
of Mnnch(‘ster,*or whom a very ehwer American, 
who lind long known him, and had larger (lt*alings 
with him, said that, while he jircfeiTc^d Jijjglish 
merchants to tliosii of any other nation, Ik' pri'- 
ferred J^r. Spear to any evini of his own nation. 
Tliiff gentkaiiaii was princely in the liberality 
with wliich lie assist (‘d the various ageiieii's he 
considered likely to iiromote the true interests 
of Ins fellow men. With great pain, however, 
Mr. Jay oliscrves, that “some mistake^] zealots 
urged him bo leave his secular ealling, and 
dedicate himself entirely to tlu^ service of God ; 
as if ho Avere not entn-edy serving him Avliik^ 
trading for God, and by means of it doing so 
mucli good to men.” lie Avas urged to “leave 
the world, and go about ]>ersonally relieving the 
poor, and consoling the afiiicted, and distributing 
tracts, and preaching the gospel to souls perish- 
ing for lack of knowledge. .During these excur- 
siuiis he sustained considerable losses in business, 
Avhich 1 h) acknowledged afterwards might have 
been prevented, had ho remained at home, A\dth 
God’s blessing, in his calling.” " 

Long ago was the lesson of carefully concen- 
trating their energies on the department of 
labour for whicli they w^ere most qualified, 
enjoined on Die professors of the religion (/!' 
J(^sus Clirist, by the apostle Paul, when he 
wrote : “ Having then gifts differing according 
to the grace given to us, whether propheqy, let 
us prophecy according to the proportion of 
faith; or ministry, let us wait on^our minister- 
ing ; or he that teachjfch, ou teaching ; or ho 
that exhorteth, on exhd’tatioiPf lie that givetli, 

]^t him do it Avith simplicity ; he that rnlcth, 
wdth diligence he that showeth mercy, with 
cheerfulness.” » 
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Mr. Jay’s history teaches us also that much 
good may be done to individuals and ‘to society, 
by endeavouring to aid the young in the attain- 
ment of Divine wisdom, and in the dedication of 
their powers to the pursuits to which they are 
providentially adapted. 

How much did the young appreutk^c owe to 
the kind ChristiaKi lady, who used to walk with 
liiin on his returning from his day’s Avork, and 
whose “information and addi’esses were more 
useful tliftn fnany sermons.” If those who 
know the truth would, wdth equal kindness and 
care, seek out the young while their hearts arc 
yet tender, how many who at present know not 
their right hand from their left in religion, 
might hereafter have to write an autobiography 
as interesting as that of Mr. Jay ! Greatly was 
he, and greatly ai*e we, indebted to that man of 
(xod, Cornelius Winter, who, as we have seen, 
“prayed ^vith him, and enquired whether he 
should not like, and did not long, to communi- 
cate to others what he felt liiniself.” 

This interesting biography, likewise, affords 
us the rare opportunity of dontemplating a 
long life devoted, without inioiTuptioii, to the 
service of God. Mr. J ay reached the vei?x*rable 
age of 81, and appears to have, for threescore 
and ten years, walked in “ the good and right 
way.” llare, indeed, is the spectacle thus* pre- 
sented to our view. How many spend their 
whole lives in the service of Satan! Of those, 
too, who serve God, how mmiy allow a iarge 
portion of life to pass away without putting on 
the whole armour ! How many, when they seem 
to have girded themselves with the divine 
panoply, turn aside in the day of battle, and, 
from varioTis causes, walk no more witli the 
Saviour. 

Mr. Jay’s life, indeed, acts as a link bctwctm 
the members of the redeemed family on earth, for 
a long term of its history. Ho knew Wesley, 
John Newton, John Hyland, senior, Cornelius 
Winter, Dr. Haweis, Samuel Pearce, Hannali 
More, and William Wilberforce. Another 
link in the chain of his acquaintance takes us 
back to the time of Br. Doddridge — for Mr. 
Jay was well acquainted with Sir James Stone- 
house, the personal friend of the commentator. 
Many are the delightful anecdotes of those men, 
which the work contains ; but for them we must 
refer the reader to the volume itself.* After a 
life crowned with usefulness, the good man fell 


* **!A.utobiography of the Kev. Wm, Jay.'' London : 

Hamilton and Co.. 1854. 


asleep in happy and tranquil repose uj)ou his 
Saviour. At the close of a year, how appropri- 
ate to urge upon the young, who liave followed 
us througli these papers, the importance of 
taking the same Master to serve that AVilliam 
Jay did. At the termination of life, no satiety 
appeared to him in the retrospect of it. He 
did not say, with a witty but worldly writer : — 

** Life’s cup hut sparkles at the brim, 

There's wormAvood at the bottom.” 

No; in reviewing his lengthened career, he 
could illustrate the Divine declaration — “ a good 
man sliall be satisfied from himself for thus has 
lie recorded his testimony of the Divijie goodness 
to him. 

“ But yqji may ask, should 1 bo willing, siicli 
as I have found it, to go over life again ? I 
have lieard many express the sentiment, lliough 
not 111 the poctiy of Cowpor — 

* Worlds should not bribe me back to treatl 
Again life’s weary waste. 

To see the future overspread 
With all the gloomy past.' 

But such language is not for me. I should not 
shrink from the proposal of repetition. ‘ Cood- 
uess and mercy have followed me all the 
days of my life.’ My trials have been few com- 
pared witli my comforts. IMy pleasures have 
been chVai) and sim]')le, and therefore very nu- 
merous. 1 have enjoyed without satiety the 
seasons and the sceneries oi* nature. I have 
relished the bounties of Providemee, using them 
with moderation and thankfulness.*, I have 
dcligbted in the means of grace ; unutterable 
have been my delights in studying and perusing 
the Scripture. How ’have 1 verifiod words 
of Young ; 

‘ Ih'tirc and read thy Jliblt* to bo gay !’ 

My conditioU has bccaf the happy niediuin of 
neither poverty nor riohcs. I had a most con- 
venient habitation, with a large and lovely garden 
— a constant sotirce of ^tlTraction, exercise, and 
im])rovemont. 1 had a sufiicieut collection of 
books of all kinds. My Avife Avas a gentlewoman, 
a saint, md a domestic goddess. My children 
were fair, and liealtliy, and dutiful. My friends 
Avere mfiny, and cordial, and steady. Where 
shall 1 ciui ? , 

i;- 

‘ Cull not earth a barren spot. 

Pass it not unheeded by : 

'Tis to inaii a lovely spot, 

Though a lovelier Avaits on high.’ ” 

Mr. Jay died on the 27th of December, 1853. 


END or VOLUME THE EIBST. 
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